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PEEFACE. 


No  apologies  are  needed  for  a  new  edition  of  so  favourite 
an  author  as  Plutarch.  From  the  period  of  the  revival 
of  classiciil  literature  in  Europe  down  to  our  own  times, 
his  >\Titings  have  done  more  than  those  of  any  other 
single  author  to  familiarise  us  with  the  greatest  men  and 
the  greatest  events  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  greiit  Duke  of  Marlborough,  it  is  said,  confessed 
that  his  only  knowledge  of  English  history  was  derived 
from  Shakespeare's  historical  plays,  and  it  would  not  l»e 
too  much  to  say  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  educated 
men,  in  our  own  as  well  as  in  Marlborough's  times,  have 
owed  much  of  their  knowledge  of  classical  antiquity  to 
the  study  of  Plutarch's  Lives.  Other  writers  may  be 
read  with  profit,  with  admiration,  and  with  interest ;  but 
few,  like  Plutarch,  can  gossip  pleasantly  while  instruct- 
ing solidly  ;  can  breathe  life  into  the  dry  skeleton  of 
history,  and  show  that  the  life  of  a  Greek  or  Konian 
worthy,  when  rightly  dealt  with,  can  prove  as  entertain- 
ing as  a  modem  novel.  No  one  is  so  well  able  as  Plutarch 
to  dispel  the  doubt  which  all  schoolboys  feel  as  to  whether 
the  names  about  which  they  read  ever  belonged  to  men 
who  were  really  alive  ;  his  cliaracters  are  so  intensely 
human  and  lifelike  in  their  faults  and  failings  as  well  as 
in  their  virtues,  that  we  begin  to  think  of  them  as  of 
people  whom  we  have  ourselves  personally  known. 
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His  biographies  are  numerous  and  sliort.  By  this,  he 
avoids  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  modern  biographers, 
that  namely  of  identifying  himself  with  some  one  par- 
ticular personage,  and  endeavouring  to  prove  that  all  his 
actions  were  equally  laudable.  Light  and  shade  are  as 
necessary  to  a  character  as  to  a  picture,  but  a  man  who 
devotes  his  energies  for  years  to  the  study  of  any  single 
person's  life,  is  insensibly  led  into  palliating  or  explain- 
ing away  his  faults  and  exaggerating  his  excellencies 
until  at  last  he  represents  him  as  an  impossible  monster 
of  virtue.  Another  advantage  which  we  obtain  by  his 
method  is  that  we  are  not  given  a  complete  chronicle  of 
each  person's  life,  but  only  of  the  remarkable  events  in 
it,  and  such  incidents  as  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  his 
character.  This  also  avoids  what  is  the  dreariest  part  of 
all  modern  biographies,  those  chapters  I  mean  which 
describe  the  slow  decay  of  their  hero's  powers,  his  last 
illness,  and  finally  his  death.  This  subject,  which  so 
many  writers  of  our  own  time  seem  to  linger  lovingly 
upon,  is  dismissed  by  Plutarch  in  a  few  lines,  unless  any 
circumstance  of  note  attended  the  death  of  the  person 
described. 

W  ithout  denying  that  Plutarch  is  often  inaccurate  and 
often  diffuse;  that  his  anecdotes  are  sometimes  absurd, 
and  his  metaphysical  speculations  not  unfrequently  ridi- 
culous, he  is  nevertheless  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  most  readable  authors  of  antiquity,  while  all  agree 
that  his  morality  is  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  type. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Plutarch's  Lives 
appeared  at  Florence  in  the  year  1517,  and  two  y^cars 
afterwards  it  was  republished  by  Aldus.  Before  this, 
however,  about  the  year  1470,  a  magnificent  Latin  version 
by  various  hands  appeared  at  Rome.  From  this,  from 
the  Greek  text,  and  also  from  certain  MSS.  to  which  he 
had  access,  Amyot  in  the  year  1559  composed  his  excellent 
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translation,  of  wliich  it  has  Lceu  ■well  saiil :  "  Quoit[ue  en 
vioux  Gaulois,  elle  a  iiuair  do  fraicheur  (j[iii  la  fait  rejeunir 
de  jour  en  jour." 

Amyot's  spirited  French  version  was  no  less  spiritedly 
translated  by  Sir  Thomas  North.  His  translation  was 
much  road  and  admired  in  its  day ;  a  modern  reviewer 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  "  still  beyond  compari- 
son the  best  version  of  Parallel  Lives  which  the  English 
tongue  affords."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  world  will  ever 
be  deeply  indebted  to  North's  translation,  for  it  is  to 
Shakesjieares  perusal  of  that  work  that  we  owe  '  Corio- 
lanus,'  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  and  •  Julius  Cajsar.' 

North's  translation  was  followed  by  that  known  as 
Dry  den's.  This  work,  performed  by  many  different  hands, 
is  of  unequal  merit.  Some  Lives  are  rendered  into  a  racy 
and  idiomatic,  although  somewhat  archaic  English,  while 
others  fall  far  short  of  the  standard  of  Sir  Thomas  North's 
work.  Dryden's  version  has  during  the  last  few  years 
been  re -edited  by  A.  H.  Clough,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford. 

The  translation  by  which  Plutarch  is  best  known  at 
the  present  day  is  that  of  the  Langhornes.  Their  style 
is  certainly  dull  and  commonplace,  and  is  in  many 
instances  desers'ing  of  the  harsh  epithets  which  have  been 
lavished  upon  it.  "We  must  remember,  however,  before 
unsparingly  condemning  their  translation,  that  the  taste 
of  the  age  for  which  they  wrote  differed  materially  from 
that  of  our  ONvn,  and  that  people  who  could  read  the 
'  Letters  of  Theodosius  and  Constantia '  with  interest, 
would  certiiinly  prefer  Plutarch  in  the  translation  of  the 
Langhornes  to  the  simpler  phrases  of  North's  or  Dryden's 
version.  All  events,  comic  or  tragic,  important  or  common- 
place, are  descrilx-'d  witli  the  same  inflated  munotony 
which  was  mistaken  by  them  fur  tlie  dignity  of  History. 
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Yet  their  work  is  in  many  cases  far  more  correct  as  a 
-translation,  and  the  author's  meaning  is  sometimes  much 
more  clearly  expressed,  than  'in  Dryden's  earlier  version. 
Langhorne's  Plutarch  was  re-edited  by  Archdeacon  Wrang- 
ham  in  the  year  1819. 

In  1844,  thirteen  Lives  were  translated  by  that  eminent 
scholar  the  late  Mr.  George  Long ;  and  it  is  by  way  of 
complement  to  these  Lives  that  the  present  version  was 
undertaken  with  his  consent  and  his  approval. 

Those  translated  by  Mr.  Long  were  selected  by  him  as 
illustrating  a  period  of  Eoman  history  in  which  he  was 
especially  interested,  and  will  therefore  be  found  to  be 
more  fully  annotated  than  the  others.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
unnecessary  to  give  information  in  the  notes  which  can  at 
the  present  day  be  obtained  in  a  more  convenient  form  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary  and  Dictionary  of  Anti- 
quities, many  of  the  articles  in  which  are  written  by  Mr, 
Long  himself.  The  student  of  classical  literature  will 
naturally  prefer  the  exhaustive  essays  to  be  found  in 
these  works  to  any  notes  appended  to  Plutarch's  text, 
while  to  those  who  read  merely  "  for  the  story,"  the 
notes  prove  both  troublesome  and  useless. 

In  deciding  on  the  spelling  of  the  Greek  proper  names, 
I  have  felt  great  hesitation.  To  make  a  Greek  speak  of 
Juno  or  Minerva  seems  as  absurd  as  to  make  a  Eoman 
swear  by  Herakles  or  Ares.  Yet  both  Greek  and  Eoman 
divinities  are  constantly  mentioned.  The  only  course  that 
seemed  to  avoid  absolute  absurdity  appeared  to  me  to  be 
that  which  I  have  adopted,  namely  to  speak  of  the  Greek  • 
divinities  by  their  Greek,  and  the  Latin  ones  by  their 
Latin  names.  In  substituting  a  k  for  the  more  usual  c,  I 
have  followed  the  example  of  Grote,  who  in  his  History 
spells  all  Greek  names  exactly  as  they  are  written,  with  the 
exception  of  those  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  their 
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Latin  fonn  as  to  render  this  practically  impossible ;  as  for 
instance  in  the  case  of  Cj'pnis  or  Corinth,  or  of  a  name 
like  Thucj'dides,  where  a  return  to  the  Greek  k  would 
be  both  pedantic  and  unmeaning. 

The  text,  which  I  have    followed  throughout,  is  that 
of  C.  Sinteuis,  Leipsic,  1873. 

Aubrey  Stewart. 
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Amon'G  the  extant  Lives  of  Plutarch  there  are  thirteen 
Lives  of  Eomans  wliich  belong  to  the  most  eventful 
period  of  Eoman  history.  They  are  the  lives  of  the 
brothers  Tiberius  and  Caius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  of 
Caius  Marius,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla,  Quintus  Sertorius, 
Marcus  Licinius  Crassus,  Cneius  Pompeius  Magnus, 
Marcus  Porcius  Cato  the  Younger,  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero, 
Lucius  Licinius  Lucullus,  Caiiis  Julius  Caesar,  Marcus 
Junius  Brutus,  and  Marcus  Antonius.  From  the  year 
of  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  B.C.  133,  to  the 
death  of  Marcus  Antonius,  B.C.  30,  a  period  of  about 
one  hundred  years,  the  Koman  State  was  convulsed  by 
revolutions  which  grew  out  of  the  contest  between  the 
People  and  the  Nobility,  or  rather,  out  of  the  contests 
between  the  leaders  of  these  two  bodies.  This  period  is 
the  subject  of  Appian's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  the 
Romans,  in  Five  Books.  Appian  begins  with  the  Tribu- 
nate and  legislation  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  from  wliich  he 
proceeds  to  the  Dictatorship  of  Sulla,  and  then  to  the 
quarrels  between  Pompeius  and  Cajsar,  and  Caesar's 
l)ictator8hip  and  assassination.  He  then  proceeds  to  the 
history  of  the  Triumvirate  formed  after  Cajsar's  death  by 

•  If  hns  boon  thnii;:;ht  de^irabln  to  give  licrc  Mr.  Lon.-'s  pri'Cai-e  to 
tlie  livos  puhlislied  l.y  liiiii,  imdtr  tli«'  liik-  of  "Civil  Wars  of  Rome." 
The  Uvea  will  be  fouud  iu  uubsuqucut  vuluiuea. 
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his  great  nephew  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  Marcus 
Antonius,  and  Lepidus,  the  quarrels  of  the  Triumviri,  the 
downfall  of  Lepidus,  who  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  private  person,  and  the  death  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  the 
last  support  of  the  party  in  whose  cause  his  father, 
Cneius  Pompeius,  lost  his  life.  The  remainder  of  this 
History,  which  is  lost,  carried  the  narration  down  to  the 
quarrels  of  Octavianus  and  Marcus  Antonius,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  Antonius  in  the  battle  of  Actium, 
B.C.  31,  and  his  death  in  Egypt,  B.C.  30.  The  victory 
over  Antonius  placed  all  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
Octavianus,  who,  in  the  year  B.C.  27,  received  from  the 
Eoman  Senate  the  title  of  Aiigustus,  or  the  Sacred,  by 
which  name  he  is  commonly  known  as  the  first  of  the 
long  series  of  Eoman  Emperors.  "  He  made  himself," 
says  Appian  (Civil  Wars,  i.  5),  "like  Caius  Julius  Caesar, 
and  still  more  than  Caesar,  governor  of  his  countrj^  and 
of  all  the  nations  under  it,  without  needing  either  election 
or  the  popular  votes,  or  any  show  of  such  things.  After 
his  government  had  subsisted  for  a  long  time,  and  been 
maintained  with  vigour,  fortunate  in  all  his  measures, 
and  feared,  he  left  behind  him  descendants  and  succes- 
sors who  kept  the  power  that  he  transmitted  to  them. 
In  this  way,  after  various  civil  commotions,  the  Roman 
State  was  restored  to  tranquillity,  and  the  government 
became  a  Monarchy.  And  how  this  came  about  I  have 
explained,  and  brought  together  all  the  events,  which 
are  well  worth  the  study  of  those  who  Mash  to  become 
acquainted  with  ambition  of  men  unbounded,  love  of 
power  excessive,  endurance  unwearied,  and  forms  of 
suiFering  infinite."  Thus,  the  historian's  object  was  to 
trace  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  power  in  Rome 
back  to  its  origin,  to  show  that  the  contests  of  the  rival 
heads  of  parties  involved  the  State  in  endless  calamities, 
which  resulted  in  a  dissolution  of  all  the  bonds  that  held 
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society  together,  and  rendered  the  assumption  of  supreme 
power  by  one  man  a  healing  and  a  necessary  event. 

As  already  observed,  it  happens  that  thirteen  of 
Plutarch's  extant  Lives  are  the  lives  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Eomans  who  lived  duiing  this  eventful 
period ;  and  though  Plutarch's  Lives  severally  are  not 
histories  of  the  times  to  which  they  respectively  refer, 
nor  collectively  form  a  History  of  any  given  time,  yet 
they  are  valuable  as  portraits  of  illustrious  men,  and  help 
us  to  form  a  better  judgment  of  those  who  make  so 
conspicuous  a  figure  in  History. 

Plutarch  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Chaeroneia,  in 
Bceotia ;  the  times  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  exactly 
kno'wn,  but  we  learn  from  his  own  works  that  he  was  a 
young  student  at  Delphi,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  a.d.  66.  He  visited  both 
Italy  and  Home,  and  probably  resided  at  Eome  for  some 
time.  He  wrote  his  Life  of  Demosthenes,  at  least  after 
his  retuni  to  Chaeroneia :  he  says  {Life  of  Demosthenes, 
c.  2),  that  he  had  not  time  to  exercise  himself  in  the 
Latin  Language  during  his  residence  at  Eome,  being 
much  occupied  with  public  business,  and  giving  lessons 
in  philosophy.  Accordinglj'  it  was  late  before  he  began 
to  read  the  Latin  ■writers ;  and  we  may  infer  from  his 
own  wurds  that  he  never  acquired  a  very  exact  know- 
ledge  of  the  language.  He  observes  that  it  happened  in 
his  case,  that  in  his  study  of  the  Latin  writers  he  did 
not  so  much  learn  and  understand  the  facts  from  the 
words,  as  acquire  the  meaning  of  the  words  from  the 
facts,  of  which  he  had  already  some  knowledge.  We 
may  perhaps  conclude  from  this,  that  Plutarch  wrote  all 
his  Eoman  lives  in  Chajroneia,  after  ho  had  returned 
there  from  Eome.  The  statement  that  Plutarch  was 
the  preceptor  of  tlie  Emperor  Trajan,  and  was  raised  to 
the  consular  rank  by  him,  is  not  supported  by  sufficient 
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evidence.  Plutarch  addressed  to  Trajan  his  Book  of 
Apophthegms,  or  Sayings  of  Kings  and  Commanders ; 
but  this  is  all  that  is  satisfactorily  ascertained  as  to 
the  connection  between  the  Emperor  and  Philosopher. 
Trajan  died  a.d.  117. 

"  The  plan  of  Plutarch's  Biographies  is  briefly  ex- 
plained by  himself  in  the  introduction  to  the  Life  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  v^here  he  makes  an  apology  for  the 
brevity  with  which  he  is  compelled  to  treat  of  the 
numerous  events  in  the  Lives  of  Alexander  and  Caesar. 
*  For,'  he  says,  '  I  do  not  write  Histories,  but  Lives ;  nor 
do  the  most  conspicuous  acts  of  necessity  exhibit  a  man's 
vii-tue  or  his  vice,  but  oftentimes  some  slight  circum- 
stance, a  word,  or  a  jest,  shows  a  man's  character  better 
than  battles  with  the  slaughter  of  tens  of  thousands, 
and  the  greatest  arrays  of  armies  and  sieges  of  cities. 
Now,  as  painters  produce  a  likeness  by  a  representation 
of  the  countenance  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes,  with- 
out troubling  themselves  about  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  so  I  must  be  allowed  to  look  rather  into  the  signs 
of  a  man's  character,  and  thus  give  a  portrait  of  his  life, 
leaving  others  to  describe  great  events  and  battles.'  The 
object  then  of  Plutarch  in  his  Biographies  was  a  moral 
end,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  principal  events  in  a  man's 
life  was  subordinate  to  this  his  main  design  ;  and  though 
he  may  not  always  have  adhered  to  the  principle  which 
he  laid  down,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  view  of  what 
biography  should  be,  is  much  more  exact  than  that  of 
most  persons  who  have  attempted  this  style  of  composi- 
tion. The  life  of  a  statesman  or  of  a  general,  when 
written  with  a  view  of  giving  a  complete  history  of  all 
the  public  events  in  which  he  was  engaged,  is  not 
biography,  but  history.  This  extract  from  Plutarch  will 
also  in  some  measure  be  an  apology  for  the  want  of 
historical  order  observable  in  many  of  his  Lives.    Though 
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altej^ether  deficient  in  that  critical  sagacity  which  dis- 
ceins  truth  fiom  falsehood,  and  distinguishes  the  intrica- 
cies of  confused  and  conflicting  statements,  Plutarch  has 
preserved  in  his  Lives  a  vast  number  of  facts  which 
would  otheiwise  have  been  unknown  to  us.  He  was  a 
great  reader,  and  must  have  had  access  to  large  libraries. 
It  is  said  that  he  quotes  two  hundred  and  fifty  writers, 
a  great  part  of  whose  works  are  now  entirely  lost." 
(  V'tnny  Cyclopcedia,  art.  "  Plutarch,"  by  the  writer  of  this 
Preface.) 

The  lively  portraitures  of  men  draw  in  Plutarch's 
Lives  have  made  them  favourite  reading  in  all  ages. 
\S  hether  Plutarch  has  succeeded  in  drawing  the  portraits 
true,  we  cannot  always  determine,  because  the  materials 
for  such  a  judgment  are  sometimes  wanting.  But  when 
we  can  compare  his  Lives  with  other  extant  authorities, 
we  must  admit,  that  though  he  is  by  no  means  free  from 
error  as  to  his  facts,  he  has  generally  selected  those 
events  in  a  man's  life  which  most  clearly  show  his 
temper,  and  that  on  the  whole,  if  we  judge  of  a  man  by 
Plutarch's  measure,  we  shall  form  a  just  estimate  of  him. 
He  generally  wrote  without  any  predilections  or  any 
prejudices.  He  tells  us  of  a  man's  good  and  bad  acts,  of 
his  good  and  bad  qualities ;  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
conceal  the  one  or  the  other ;  he  both  praises  and  blames 
as  the  occasion  may  arise ;  and  the  reader  leaves  off  with 
a  mixed  opinion  about  Plutarch's  Greeks  and  Romans, 
though  the  favourable  or  the  unfavourable  side  alwajs 
predominates.  Tlie  benevolent  disposition  of  Plutarch, 
and  his  noble  and  elevated  character,  have  stamped  them- 
selves on  all  that  ho  has  written.  A  man  cannot  read 
these  Lives  without  being  the  better  for  it :  his  detesta- 
tion of  all  that  is  mean  and  disingenuous  will  be  in- 
creased ;  his  admiration  of  whatever  is  truthful  and 
generous  will  be  strengthened  and  exalted. 
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The  translation  of  these  Lives  is  difficult.  Plutarch's 
text  is  occasionally  corrupted ;  and  where  it  is  not 
corrupted,  his  meaning  is  sometimes  obscure.  Many  of 
the  sentences  are  long  and  ill-constructed  ;  the  metaphors 
often  extravagant ;  and  the  just  connection  of  the  parts 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  discover.  Many  single  words 
which  are  or  ought  to  be  pertinent  in  Plutarch,  and 
which  go  towards  a  description  of  character  in  general 
or  of  some  particular  act,  can  hardly  be  rendered  by  any 
English  equivalent ;  and  a  translator  often  searches  in 
vain  for  something  which  shall  convey  to  the  reader  the 
exact  notion  of  the  original.  Yet  Plutarch's  narrative 
is  lively  and  animated;  his  anecdotes  are  appropriately 
introduced  and  well  told ;  and  if  his  taste  is  sometimes 
not  the  purest,  which  in  his  age  we  could  not  expect  it 
to  be,  he  makes  amends  for  this  by  the  fulness  and 
vigour  of  his  expression.  He  is  fond  of  poetical  words, 
and  they  are  often  used  with  striking  effect.  His  moral 
reflections,  which  are  numerous,  have  the  merit  of  not 
being  unmeaning  and  tiresome,  because  he  is  always  in 
earnest  and  has  got  something  to  say,  and  does  not  deal 
in  commonplaces.  When  the  reflection  is  not  very  pro- 
found, it  is  at  least  true ;  and  some  of  his  remarks  show 
a  deep  insight  into  men's  character. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  Plutarch's  meaning  in  plain 
language  ;  to  give  all  his  meaning,  and  neither  more  nor 
less.  If  I  have  failed  in  any  case,  it  is  because  I  could 
do  no  better.  But,  though  I  have  not  always  succeeded 
in  expressing  exactly  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  original,  I  have  not  intentionally  added  to  it  or 
detracted  from  it.  It  may  be  that  there  are  passages  in 
which  I  have  mistaken  the  original ;  and  those  who  have 
made  the  experiment  of  rendering  from  one  language  into 
another,  know  that  this  will  sometimes  happen  even  in 
an  easy  passage.     A  difficult  passage  attracts  more  than 
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Tisual  of  a  translator's  attention,  and  if  he  fails  there,  it 
is  either  becanse  the  difficulty  cannot  be  overcome,  or 
because  he  cannot  overcome  it.  Mere  inadvertence  or 
sleepiness  may  sometimes  cause  a  translator  to  blunder, 
when  he  would  not  have  blundered  if  any  friend  had 
been  by  to  keep  him  awake. 

The  best  thing  that  a  man  can  do  to  avoid  these  and 
other  errors  is  to  compare  his  translation,  when  he  has 
finished  it,  -with  some  other.  The  translation  which  I 
have  compared  with  mine  is  the  German  translation  of 
Kaltwasser,  Magdeburg,  1799,  which  is  generally  correct. 
Kaltwasser  in  his  Preface  speaks  of  the  way  in  which  he 
used  the  German  translations  of  two  of  his  predecessors, 
J.  Christopher  Kind,  Leipzig,  1745-1754,  and  H.  v. 
Schirach,  1770-1780,  and  some  others.  He  says,  "These 
two  translations,  with  the  French  translations  above 
mentioned,  I  have  duly  used,  for  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
translator  to  compare  himself  with  his  predecessors ;  biit 
I  lay  my  labour  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  without 
fearing  that  I  shall  be  accused  of  copying  or  of  close 
imitation.  First  of  all,  I  carefully  studied  the  text  of 
my  author  and  translated  him  as  well  as  I  could :  then, 
and  not  before,  I  compared  the  labour  of  my  predecessors, 
and  where  I  found  a  more  suitable  expression  or  a  happier 
turn,  I  made  use  of  it  without  hesitation.  In  this  way, 
every  fault,  every  deviation  of  the  old  translators  must 
be  apparent ;  the  most  striking  of  them  I  have  remarked 
on  in  the  notes,  but  I  have  more  frequently  amended  such 
things  silently,  as  a  comparison  will  show  the  reader." 
The  translator  has  not  compared  his  version  with  any 
English  version.  The  translation  of  North,  which  has 
great  merit  in  point  of  expression,  is  a  version  of  Amyot's 
French  version,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  some 
passages,  where  it  is  decidedly  wrong  and  Amyot's  version 
is  right.      Indeed,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  correct 
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this  old  French  translation  generally  is.  The  translation 
of  '  Plutarch's  Lives  from  the  Greek  by  several  hands,' 
was  published  at  London  in  1683-86.  It  vras  dedicated 
by  Dryden  to  James  Butler,  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond, 
in  a  fulsome  panegyric.  It  is  said  that  forty-one  trans- 
lators laboured  at  the  -work.  Dryden  did  not  translate 
any  of  the  Lives ;  but  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Plutarch 
which  is  prefixed  to  this  translation.  The  advertisement 
prefixed  to  the  translation  passes  under  the  name  and 
character  of  the  bookseller  (Jacob  Tonson),  but,  as 
Malone  observes,  it  may  from  internal  evidence  be  safely 
attributed  to  Dryden.  The  bookseller  says,  "  You  have 
here  the  first  volume  of  Plutarch's  Lives  turned  from  the 
Greek  into  English ;  and  give  me  leave  to  say,  the  first 
attempt  of  doing  it  from  the  originals."  This  is  aimed 
at  North's  version,  of  which  Dryden  remarks  in  his 
Life  of  Plutarch :  "As  that  translation  was  only  from 
the  Prench,  so  it  suffered  this  double  disadvantage ;  first, 
that  it  was  but  a  co'pj  of  a  copy,  and  that  too  but 
lamely  taken  from  the  Greek  original ;  secondly,  that  the 
English  language  was  then  unpolished,  and  far  from  the 
perfection  which  it  has  since  attained ;  so  that  the  first 
version  is  not  only  ungrammatical  and  ungraceful,  but 
in  many  places  almost  unintelligible."  There  is  another 
English  version,  by  the  Langhornes,  which  has  often 
been  reprinted ;  there  is  an  edition  of  it  with  notes  by 
Wrangham.  I  have  compared  my  translation  carefully 
with  the  German  of  Kaltwasser,  and  sometimes  with  the 
French  of  Amyot,  and  I  have  thus  avoided  some  errors 
into  which  I  should  have  fallen.  There  are  errors  both 
in  the  versions  of  Amyot  and  Kaltwasser  which  I  have 
avoided ;  but  I  may  have  fallen  into  others. 

The  translation  of  Kaltwasser  contains  some  useful 
notes.  Those  which  I  have  added  to  this  translation  are 
intended  to  explain  so  much  as  needs  explanation  to  a 
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person  who  is  not  much  acquainted  with  Roman  history 
and  Roman  usages ;  but  they  will  also  be  useful  to 
others.  The  notes  of  Kaltwasser  have  often  reminded 
me  of  the  i)assages  where  some  note  would  be  useful,  and 
have  occasionally  furnished  materials  also.  But  as  I 
have  always  referred  to  the  original  authorities,  I  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  make  more  than  this  general  ac- 
knowledgment. The  notes  added  to  this  translation  are  all 
my  ovra,  and  contain  my  own  opinions  and  observations. 

This  translation  has  been  made  from  the  edition  of 
C.  Sintenis,  Leipzig,  1839,  and  I  have  compared  the  text 
of  Sintenis  with  that  of  G.  H.  Schaefer,  Leipzig,  1826, 
which  has  been  severely  criticized  :  this  edition  contains, 
however,  some  useful  notes.  I  have  ver>^  seldom  made 
any  remarks  on  the  Greek  text,  as  such  kind  of  remark 
would  not  have  suited  the  plan  and  design  of  this  version, 
which  is  not  intended  for  verbal  critics. 

I  shall  explain  by  two  brief  extracts  what  is  my  main 
design  in  this  version  and  in  the  notes,  which  must  be 
my  apology  for  not  affecting  a  learned  commentaiy,  and 
my  excuse  to  those  who  shall  not  find  here  the  kind  of 
remarks  that  are  suitable  to  a  critical  edition  of  an 
ancieijt  author.  I  have  had  another  object  than  to  di.s- 
CU88  the  niceties  of  words  and  the  forms  of  phrases,  a 
labour  which  is  well  in  its  place,  if  it  be  done  well,  but 
is  not  what  needs  to  be  done  to  such  an  author  as 
Plutarch  tu  render  him  iiseful.  A  man  who  was  a  great 
reader  of  Plutarch,  a  just  and  solid  thinker  above  the 
measure  of  his  age,  and  not  surpassed  in  his  way  by  any 
writer  in  our  own,  ^Montaigne,  obsersxs  in  his  '  Essay 
of  the  Education  of  Children ' — "  Let  him  enquire  into 
the  manners,  revenues,  and  alliances  of  princes,  things 
in  themselves  very  pleasant  to  learn,  and  very  useful  to 
know.  In  this  conversing  with  men,  I  mean,  and  princi- 
pally those  who  only  live  in  the  records  of  history,  ho 
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shall  by  reading  those  books,  converse  with  those  great 
and  heroic  souls  of  former  and  better  ages.  'Tis  an  idle 
and  vain  study,  I  confess,  to  those  who  make  it  so,  by 
doing  it  after  a  negligent  manner,  but  to  those  who  do 
it  with  care  and  observation,  'tis  a  study  of  inestimable 
fruit  and  value ;  and  the  only  one,  as  Plato  reports, 
the  Lacedaemonians  reserved  to  themselves.  What  profit 
shall  he  not  reap  as  to  the  business  of  men,  by  reading 
the  Lives  of  Plutarch?  But  withal,  let  my  governor 
remember  to  what  end  his  instructions  are  principally 
directed,  and  that  he  do  not  so  much  imprint  in  his 
pupil's  memory  the  date  of  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  as  the 
manners  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio ;  not  so  much  where 
Marcellus  died,  as  why  it  was  unworthy  of  his  duty  that 
he  died  there.  That  he  do  not  teach  him  so  much  the 
narrative  part,  as  the  business  of  history.  The  reading 
of  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  thing  that  of  all  others  we 
apply  ourselves  unto  with  the  most  differing  and  uncer- 
tain measures."*  North,  in  his  address  to  the  Eeader, 
says  :  "  The  profit  of  stories,  and  the  praise  of  the  Author, 
are  sufficiently  declared  by  Amiot,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Eeader  :  so  that  I  shall  not  need  to  make  many  words 
thereof.  And  indeed  if  you  will  supply  the  defects  of 
this  translation,  with  your  own  diligence  and  good  under- 
standing :  you  shall  not  need  to  trust  him,  you  may 
prove  yourselves,  that  there  is  no  prophane  study  better 
than  Plutarch.  All  other  learning  is  private,  fitter  for 
Universities  than  Cities,  fuller  of  contemplation  than 
experience,  more  commendable  in  students  themselves, 
than  profitable  unto  others.  Whereas  stories  are  fit  for 
every  place,  reach  to  all  persons,  serve  for  all  times,  teach 
the  living,  revive  the  dead,  so  far  excelling  all  other 
booksj  as  it  is  better  to  see  learning  in  Noblemen's  lives, 
than  to  read  it  in  Philosophers'  writings." 

George  Loxa. 
*  Cotton's  Translation. 
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LIFE    OF   PLUTARCH. 


Plutarch  was  born  probably  between  a.d.  45  and  a.d.  50, 
at  the  little  town  of  Chaeronea  in  Boeotia.  His  family 
appears  to  have  been  long  established  in  this  place,  the 
scene  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  Greece, 
when  Philip  defeated  the  Athenians  and  Boeotian  forces 
there  in  338  B.C.  It  was  here  also  that  Sulla  defeated 
Mithridatcs,  and  in  the  great  civil  wars  of  Rome  we  again 
hear,  this  time  from  Plutarch  himself,  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  citizens  of  Chaeronea.  Nikarchus,  Plutarch's  great- 
grandfather, was,  with  all  the  other  citizens,  without  any 
exception,  ordered  by  a  lieutenant  of  Marcus  Antonius  to 
transport  a  quantity  of  com  from  Chaeronea  to  the  coast 
opposite  the  island  of  Antikyra.  They  were  compelled  to 
carry  the  com  on  their  shoulders,  like  slaves,  and  were 
threatened  with  the  lash  if  they  were  remiss.  After  they  had 
performed  one  journey,  and  were  preparing  their  burdens  for 
a  second,  the  welcome  news  arrived  that  Marcus  Antonius 
had  lost  the  battle  of  Actium,  whereupon  both  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  his  party  stationed  in  Chaeronea  at  once 
fled  for  their  own  safety,  and  the  provisions  thus  collected 
were  divided  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

^V'hcn  Plutarch  was  bom,  however,  no  such  warlike 
scenes  as  these  were  to  be  expected.  Nothing  more  than 
the  traditions  of  war  remained  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.     Occasionally   some   faint   echo  of  strife 
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would  make  itself  heard  from  the  wild  tribes  on  the 
Danube,  or  in  the  far  Syrian  deserts,  but  over  nearly  all 
the  world  known  to  the  ancients  was  established  the  Pax 
Eomana.  Battles  were  indeed  fought,  and  troops  were 
marched  upon  Eome,  but  this  was  merely  to  decide  who 
was  to  be  the  nominal  head  of  the  vast  system  of  the 
Empire,  and  what  had  once  been  independent  cities, 
countries,  and  nations  submitted  unhesitatingly  to  who- 
ever rej)resented  •  that  irresistible  power.  It  might  be 
imagined  that  a  political  system  which  destroyed  all 
national  individuality,  and  rendered  patriotism  in  its 
highest  sense  scarcely  possible,  would  have  reacted 
unfavourably  on  the  literary  character  of  the  age.  Yet 
nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  urged  against  the  times  which 
produced  Epictetus,  Dio  Chrysostom  and  Arrian ;  while 
at  Eome,  Pliny  the  Younger,  Tacitus,  Martial,  and  Juvenal 
were  reviving  the  memories  of  the  Augustan  age. 

From  several  passages  in  Plutarch's  writings  we  gather 
that  he  studied  under  a  master  named  Ammonius,  at 
Athens.  For  instance,  at  the  end  of  his  Life  of  Themis- 
tokles,  he  mentions  a  descendant  of  that  great  man  who 
was  his  fellow-student  at  the  house  of  Ammonius  the 
philosopher.  Again,  he  tells  us  that  once  Ammonius,  ob- 
serving at  his  afternoon  lecture  that  some  of  his  class  had 
indulged  too  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  ordered 
his  own  son  to  be  flogged,  "  because,"  he  said,  "  the  young 
gentleman  cannot  eat  his  dinner  without  pickles,"  casting 
his  eye  at  the  same  time  upon  the  other  offenders  so  as  to 
make  them  sensible  that  the  rejiroof  applied  to  them  also. 

By  way  of  completing  his  education  he  proceeded  to 
visit  Egypt.  The  "  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  "  always 
seems  to  have  had  a  fascination  for  the  Greeks,  and  at 
this  period  Alexandria,  with  its  famous  library  and  its 
memories  of  the  Ptolemies,  of  Kallimachus  and  of  Theo- 
kritus,  was  an  important   centre  of  Greek  intellectual 
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activity.  Plutarch's  treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  juvenile  work  suggested  by  his  Egyptian 
travels.  In  all  the  Gra^co-Egyptian  lore  he  certainly 
became  well  skilled,  although  we  have  no  evidence  as  to 
how  long  he  remained  in  Egypt.  He  makes  mention 
indeed  of  a  feast  given  in  his  honour  by  some  of  his 
relatives  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  homo  from  Alex- 
andria, but  we  can  gather  nothing  from  the  passage  as  to 
his  age  at  that  time. 

One  anecdote  of  his  early  life  is  as  follows : — "  I 
remember,"  he  says,  "  that  when  I  was  still  a  young  man, 
I  was  sent  with  another  person  on  a  deputation  to  the 
Proconsul ;  my  colleague,  as  it  hajipened,  was  unable  to 
proceed,  and  I  saw  the  Proconsul  and  performed  the 
commission  alone.  "When  I  returned  I  was  about  to  lay 
down  my  office  and  to  give  a  public  account  of  how  I  had 
discharged  it,  when  my  father  rose  in  the  public  assembly 
and  enjoined  me  not  to  say  I  went,  but  ice  went,  nor  to 
say  that  I  said,  but  ice  said,  throughout  my  story,  giving 
my  colleague  his  share." 

The  most  important  event  in  the  whole  of  Plutarch's 
pious  and  peaceful  life  is  undoubtedly  his  jouraey  to  Italy 
and  to  Kome  ;  but  hero  again  we  know  little  more  than 
that  he  knew  but  little  Latin  when  he  went  thither,  and 
was  too  busy  when  there  to  acquire  much  knowledge  of 
that  tongue.  His  occupation  at  Kome,  besides  antiquarian 
researches  which  were  afterwards  worked  up  into  his  Roman 
Lives,  was  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  philosophical  and 
other  subjects,  a  common  practice  among  the  learned 
Greeks  of  his  day.  Many  of  these  lectures,  it  is  conjec- 
tured, were  afterwards  recast  by  him  into  the  numerous 
short  treatises  on  various  subjects  now  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Moral ia.  Plutarch's  visit  to  Pome  and 
business  there  is  admirably  explained  in  the  following 
passage  of  North's  '  Lifu  of  Plutarch  ' : — "  For  my  part,  I 
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tliink  Plutarch  was  drawn  to  Eome  by  meanes  of  some 
friends  he  had  there,  especially  by  Sossius  Senecio,  that 
had  been  a  ConsuU,  who  was  of  great  estimation  at  that 
time,  and  namely  under  the  Empire  of  Trajan.  And  that 
which  maketh  me  think  so,  is  because  of  Plutarch's  own 
words,  who  saith  in  the  beginning  of  his  first  book  of  his 
discourse  at  the  table,  that  he  gathered  together  all  his 
reasons  and  discourses  made  here  and  there,  as  well  in 
Eome  with  Senecio,  as  in  Greece  with  Plutarch  and 
others.  Not  being  likely  that  he  would  have  taken  the 
pains  to  have  made  so  long  a  voyage,  and  to  have  come 
to  such  a  city  where  he  understood  not  their  vulgar 
tongue,  if  he  had  not  been  dra-om  thither  by  Senecio,  and 
such  other  men ;  as  also  in  acknowledgement  of  the  good 
tumes  and  honour  he  had  received  by  such  men,  he  dedi- 
cated diverse  of  his  bookes  unto  them,  and  among  others, 
the  Lives  unto  Senecio,  and  the  nine  volumes  of  his 
discourse  at  the  table,  with  the  treaty.  How  a  man  may 
know  that  he  profiteth  in  vertue.  Now  for  the  time, 
considering  what  he  saith  in  the  end  of  his  book  against 
curiosity,  I  suppose  that  he  taught  in  Eome  in  the  time 
of  Titus  and  of  Domitian  :  for  touching  this  point,  he 
maketh  mention  of  a  nobleman  called  Eusticus,  who  beins: 
one  day  at  his  lecture,  would  not  open  a  letter  which  was 
brought  him  from  the  Emperor,  nor  interrupt  Plutarch, 
but  attended  to  the  end  of  his  declamation,  and  until  all 
the  hearers  were  gone  away ;  and  addeth  also,  that 
Eusticus  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  commandment 
of  Domitian.  Furthermore,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Life  of  Demosthenes,  Plutarch  saith,  that  whilst  he 
remained  in  Italy  and  at  Eome,  he  had  no  leizure  to  study 
the  Latine  tongue ;  as  well  for  that  he  was  busied  at  that 
time  with  matters  he  had  in  hand,  as  also  to  satisfie  those 
that  were  his  followers  to  leame  philosophic  of  him."* 
»  North's  '  Plutarch,'  1631,  p.  1194. 
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A  list  of  all  Plutarch's  writings  would  be  a  very  long 
one.  Besides  the  Lives,  which  is  the  work  on  which  his 
fame  chiefly  rests,  he  wrote  a  book  of  '  Table  Talk,'  which 
may  have  suggested  to  Athenaeus  the  plan  of  his 
'  Symposium.' 

The  most  remarkable  of  his  minor  works  is  that  '  On 
the  Malignity  of  Herodotus.'  Grote  takes  this  treatise 
as  being  intended  seriously  as  an  attack  upon  the  historian, 
and  speaks  of  the  "  honourable  frankness  which  Plutarch 
calls  his  malignity."  But  it  is  probably  merely  a  rhetor- 
ical exercise,  in  which  Plutarch  has  endeavoured  to  see 
what  could  be  said  against  so  favourite  and  well-kno^^^l 
a  writer. 

He  was  probably  known  as  an  author  before  ho  went 
to  Eome.  Large  capitals  have  always  had  a  natural 
attraction  for  literary  genius,  as  it  is  in  them  alone  that 
it  can  hope  to  be  appreciated.  And  if  this  be  the  case  at 
the  present  day,  how  much  more  must  it  have  been  so 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
more  usual  to  listen  to  books  read  aloud  than  to  read 
them  oneself  ?  Plutarch  journeyed  to  Rome  just  as  Hero- 
dotus went  to  Athens,  or  as  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the 
Olympian  festival,  in  search  of  an  intelligent  audience  of 
educated  men.  ^Vhether  his  object  was  merely  praise,  or 
whether  he  was  influenced  by  ideas  of  gain,  we  cannot 
say.  No  doubt  his  lectures  were  not  delivered  gratis,  and 
that  they  were  well  attended  seems  evident  from  Plutarch's 
own  notices  of  them,  and  from  the  names  which  have 
been  preserved  of  the  eminent  men  who  used  to  frequent 
them.  Moreover,  strange  though  it  may  appear  to  us, 
the  demand  for  books  seems  to  have  been  very  brisk  even 
though  they  were  entirely  written  liy  hand. 

The  epigrams  of  Martial  inform  us  of  the  existence  of 
a  class  of  slaves  whose  occupation  was  copying  books, 
and  innumerable  allusions  in  Horace,  Martial,  &c.,  to  the 
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Sosii  and  others  prove  that  the  trade  of  a  bookseller  al 
Eome  was  both  extensive  and  profitable.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Eepublic  it  became  the  fashion  for  Eonian 
nobles  to  encourage  literature  by  forming  a  library,  and 
this  taste  was  given  immense  encouragement  by  Augustus, 
who  established  a  public  library  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
on  the  Mount  Palatine,  in  imitation  of  that  previously 
founded  by  Asinius  Pollio.  There  were  other  libraries 
besides  these,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  the  Ulpian 
library,  founded  by  Trajan,  who  called  it  so  from  his  own 
name,  Ulpius.  Now  Trajan  was  a  contemporary  of  our 
author,  and  this  act  of  his  clearly  proves  that  there  must 
have  been  during  Plutarch's  lifetime  a  considerable 
reading  public,  and  consequent  demand  for  books  at 
Rome. 

Of  Plutarch's  travels  in  Italy  we  know  next  to  nothing. 
He  mentions  incidentally  that  he  had  seen  the  bust  or 
statue  of  Marius  at  Ravenna,  but  never  gives  us  another 
hint  of  how  far  he  explored  the  country  about  which  he 
wrote  so  much.  No  doubt  his  ignorance  of  the  Latin 
language  must  not  be  taken  as  a  literal  statement,  and 
probably  means  that  he  was  not  skilled  in  it  as  a  spoken 
tongue,  for  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  he  was  without 
some  acquaintance  with  it  when  he  first  went  to  Rome, 
and  he  certainly  afterwards  became  well  read  in  the 
literature  of  Eome.  In  some  cases  he  has  followed  Livy's 
narrative  with  a  closeness  which  proves  that  he  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  that  author  either  in  the 
original  or  in  a  translation,  and  the  latter  alternative  is, 
of  the  two,  the  more  improbable. 

It  seems  to  be  now  generally  thought  that  his  stay  at 
Eome  was  a  short  one.  Clough,  in  his  excellent  Preface, 
says  on  this  subject,  "  The  fault  which  runs  through  all 
the  earlier  biographies,  from  that  of  Eualdus  downwards, 
is  the  assumption,  wholly  untenable,  that  Plutarch  passed 
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many  years,  as  many  perhaps  as  forty,  at  Eomo.  The 
entire  character  of  his  life  is  of  course  altered  by  such  an 
impression."  Ho  then  goes  on  to  say  that  in  consequence 
of  this  mistaken  idea,  it  is  not  worth  while  for  him  to 
quote  Drj^den's  '  Life  of  Plutarch,'  which  was  originally 
prefixed  to  the  translations  re-edited  by  himself.  Yet  I 
trust  I  may  be  excused  if  I  again  quote  North's  '  Life  of 
Plutarch,'  as  the  following  passage  seems  to  set  vividly 
before  us  the  quiet  literary  occupation  of  his  later  days. 

"  For  Plutarch,  though  he  tarried  a  long  while  in  Italy, 
and  in  Rome,  yet  that  tooke  not  away  the  remembrance  of 
the  sweet  aire  of  Greece,  and  of  the  little  towne  where  he 
was  borne ;  but  being  touched  from  time  to  time  with  a 
sentence  of  an  ancient  poet,  who  saith  that, 

•  In  whatsoever  countrey  men  are  bred 
(I  know  not  by  what  sweetnessc  of  it  led), 
They  nourish  in  their  minds  a  glad  desire, 
Unto  their  native  homes  for  to  retire,' 

he  resolved  to  go  back  into  Greece  againe,  there  to  end  the 
rest  of  his  dales  in  rest  and  honour  among  his  citizens,  of 
whom  he  was  honourably  welcomed  home.  SomC'  judge 
tliat  he  left  Rome  after  the  death  of  Trajan,  being  then  of 
great  yeares,  to  leade  a  more  quiet  life.  So  being  then  at 
rest,  he  earnestly  took  in  hand  that  which  he  had  long 
thought  of  Ix-fore,  to  vdt,  the  Lives,  and  tooke  great  pains 
with  it  until  he  had  brought  his  worke  to  perfection,  as 
we  have  done  at  this  present ;  although  that  some  Lives, 
as  those  of  Scipio  African,  of  Metellus  Numidicus,  and 
some  other  are  not  to  be  found.  Now  himselfe  confessoth 
in  some  place,  that  when  he  began  this  worke,  at  the  first 
it  was  but  to  profit  others ;  but  that  afterwards  it  was  to 
profit  himselfe,  looking  upon  those  histories,  as  if  he  had 
lrM)ked  in  a  glasse,  and  seeking  to  reform  his  life  in  some 
sort,  and  to  fomie  it  in  the  mould  of  the  vertues  of  these 
great  men  ;  taking  this  fashion  of  searching  their  manners, 
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and  writing  the  Lives  of  these  noble  men,  to  be  a  familiar 
haunting  and  frequenting  of  them.  Also  he  thought, 
[said  he  himselfe]  that  he  lodged  these  men  one  after 
another  in  his  house,  entering  into  consideration  of  their 
qualities,  and  that  which  was  great  in  either  of  them, 
choosing  and  principally  taking  that  which  was  to  be 
noted,  and  most  worthy  to  be  knoAvne  in  their  sayings 
and  deeds."* 

Of  Plutarch  in  his  domestic  relations  we  gather  much 
information  from  his  own  wi'itings.  The  name  of  his 
father  has  not  been  preserved,  but  it  was  probably 
Nikarchus,  from  the  common  habit  of  Greek  families  to 
repeat  a  name  in  alternate  generations.  His  brothers 
Timon  and  Lamprias  are  frequently  mentioned  in  his 
essays  and  dialogues,  where  Timon  is  spoken  of  in 
the  most  affectionate  terms.  Eualdus  has  ingeniously 
recovered  the  name  of  his  wife,  Timoxena,  from  internal 
evidence  afforded  by  his  writings.  A  touching  letter  is 
still  extant,  addressed  by  Plutarch  to  his  wife,  bidding 
her  not  give  way  to  excessive  grief  at  the  death  of  their 
only  daughter,  who  was  named  Timoxena  after  her 
mother.  The  number  of  his  sons  we  cannot  exactly  state. 
Autobulus  and  Plutarch  are  especially  spoken  of  as  his 
sons,  since  the  treatise  on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato  is  dedicated 
to  them,  and  the  marriage  of  his  son  Autobulus  is  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  dinner-parties  recorded  in  the '  Table 
Talk.'  Another  person,  one  Soklarus,  is  spoken  of  in  terms 
which  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  Plutarch's  son,  but  this 
is  nowhere  definitely  stated.  His  treatise  also  on  Marriage 
Questions,  addressed  to  Eurydike  and  Pollianus,  seems  to 
speak  of  her  as  having  been  recently  an  inmate  of  his 
house,  but  without  enabling  us  to  form  an  opinion  whether 
she  was  his  daughter  or  not.  A  modern  -m-iter  well 
describes  his  maturer  years  by  the  words  :  "  Plutarch  was 
•  North's  'Plutarch,'  1631,  p.  1198. 
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well  bom,  well  taught,  well  conditioned ;  a  self-rcsptcting 
amiable  man,  who  knew  how  to  bettor  a  good  education 
by  travels,  by  devotion  to  aifairs  private  and  public ;  a 
master  of  ancient  culture,  ho  read  books  with  a  just 
criticism  :  eminently  social,  he  was  a  king  in  his  own  house, 
surrounded  himself  with  select  friends,  and  knew  the 
high  value  of  good  conversation  ;  and  declares  in  a  letter 
wTitten  to  his  wife  that  '  he  finds  scarcely  an  erasure,  as 
in  a  book  well  written,  in  the  happiness  of  his  life.'  " 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  little  community  of 
Chaeronea,  being  archon  of  that  town.  Whether  this 
dignity  was  annual  or  for  life  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was 
probably  the  former,  and  very  likely  he  served  it  more 
than  once.  He  speaks  of  his  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  causing  him  to  incur  the  ridicule  of  some  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  when  they  saw  him  engaL;ed  in  the 
humblest  duties,  "  But,"  he  says,  in  Clough's  version,  "  the 
stor}'  told  about  Autisthenes  comes  to  my  assistance. 
When  some  one  expressed  surprise  at  his  carrying  homo 
some  pickled  fish  from  market  in  his  own  hands.  It  is,  he 
answered,  for  myself.  Conversely,  when  I  am  reproached 
with  standing  by  and  watching  while  tiles  are  measured 
out,  and  stone  and  mortar  brought  up,  This  service,  1  say,  is 
not  for  myself,  it  is  for  my  country." 

Plutarch  was  for  many  years  a  priest  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  The  scene  of  some  of  his  '  Table  Talk '  is  laid  there, 
when  he  in  his  priestly  capacity  gives  a  dinner  party  in 
honour  of  the  victor  in  the  poetic  contest  at  the  Pythian 
games.  Probably  this  office  was  a  source  of  considerable 
income,  and  as  the  joximey  from  Chaeronea  to  Delphi, 
across  Mount  Paniassus,  is  a  very  short  one,  it  interfered 
but  little  with  his  literary  and  municipal  business.  In 
his  essay  on  "  W  hether  an  old  man  should  continue  to  take 
pai-t  in  public  life,"  he  says,  "  You  know,  Euphanes,  that  I 
have  for  many  Pjiihiads  (that  is,  periods  of  four  years 
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elapsing  "between  the  Pythian  festivals),  exercised  the 
office  of  Priest  of  Apollo :  yet  I  think  you  would  not  say 
to  me,  '  Plutarch,  you  have  sacrificed  enough ;  you  have  led 
processions  and  dances  enough ;  it  is  time,  now  that  you 
are  old,  to  lay  aside  the  garland  from  your  head,  and  to 
retire  as  superannuated  from  the  oracle.'  " 

Thus  respected  and  loved  by  all,  Plutarch's  old  age 
passed  peacefully  away.  "  Notwithstanding,"  as  North  says, 
"  that  he  was  very  old,  yet  he  made  an  end  of  the  Lives  ,  ,  . 
Furthermore,  Plutarch,  having  lived  alwaies  honourably 
even  to  old  age,  he  died  quietly  among  his  children  and 
friends  in  the  city  of  Chaeronea,  leaving  his  writings,  an 
immortal  savour  of  his  name,  unto  posterity.  Besides  the 
honour  his  citizens  did  him,  there  was  a  statue  set  up  for 
him  by  ordinance  of  the  people  of  Rome,  in  memory  of  his 
virtues.  Now  furthermore,  though  time  hath  devoured 
some  part  of  the  writings  of  this  great  man,  and  minished 
some  other:  neverthelesse  those  which  remaine,  being  a 
great  number,  have  excellent  use  to  this  day  among  us." 
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I.  As  in  books  on  geog^^phy,  Sossius  Senecio,  the  writers 
crowd  the  countries  of  which  they  know  nothing  into  the 
furthest  margins  of  their  maps,  and  write  upon  them 
legends  such  as,  "  In  this  direction  lie  waterless  deserts 
full  of  wild  beasts ;"  or,  "  Unexplored  morasses ;"  or, 
"  Here  it  is  as  cold  as  Scythia  ;"  or,  "  A  frozen  sea ;"  so 
I,  in  my  writings  on  Parallel  Lives,  go  through  that 
period  of  time  where  histoiy  rests  on  the  firm  basis  of 
facts,  and  may  truly  say,  "  All  beyond  this  is  portentous 
and  fabulous,  inhabited  by  poets  and  mythologers,  and 
there  is  nothing  true  or  certain." 

When  I  had  written  the  lives  of  Lykurgus  the  law- 
giver and  Numa  the  king,  it  appeared  to  me  natural  to  go 
back  to  Romulus  also,  as  I  was  engaged  on  the  history  of 
times  so  close  to  his.  So  when  1  was  reflecting,  in  the 
words  of  iEschylus, 

"  Agninst  this  cliieftain,  who  can  best  contend  ? 
Whom  shall  I  match  iu  litjht,  what  trusty  friend  ?" 

it  occurred  to  me  to  compare  the  founder  of  the  fair  and 
famous  city  of  Athens  with  him,  and  to  contrast  Theseus 
with  the  father  of  unconquered  glorious  Rome.  Putting 
aside,  then,  the  mythological  element,  let  us  examine  his 
story,  and  wherever  it  obstinately  defies  probability,  and 
cannot  be  explained  by  natural  agency,  let  us  beg  the  in- 
dulgence of  our  readers,  who  will  kindly  make  allowance 
for  tales  of  antiquity. 
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II.  Theseus  appears  to  have  several  points  of  resemblance 
to  Eoumlus.  Both  were  unacknowledged  illegitimate 
cliildren,  and  were  reputed  to  descend  from  the  Gods. 

"  Both  warriors,  well  we  all  do  know," 

and  both  were  wise  as  well  as  powerful.  The  one  founded 
Eome,  while  the  other  was  the  joint  founder  of  Athens ; 
and  these  are  two  of  the  most  famous  of  cities.  Both 
carried  off  women  by  violence,  and  neither  of  them  escaped 
domestic  misfortune  and  retribution,  but  to\Viards  the  end 
of  their  lives  both  were  at  variance  with  their  countrymen, 
if  we  may  put  any  trust  in  the  least  extravagant  writings 
upon  the  subject. 

III.  Theseus  traced  his  descent  on  the  father's  side  from 
Erechtheus  and  the  original  Autocthones,*  while  on  the 
mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  Pelops.  For  Pelops 
surpassed  all  the  other  princes  of  the  Peloponnesiis  in  the 
number  of  his  children  as  well  as  in  wealth ;  and  of  these 
he  gave  many  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  chief 
men  of  the  country,  and  established  many  of  his  sons  as 
rulers  in  various  cities.  One  of  these,  Pittheus,  the  grand- 
father of  Theseus,  founded  Troezen,  which  is  indeed  but 
a  little  state,  though  he  had  a  greater  reputation  than  any 
man  of  his  time  for  eloqiience  and  wisdom.  The  nature 
of  this  wisdom  of  his  seems  to  have  been  much  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  made  the  reputation  of 
Hesiod,  in  the  collection  of  maxims  known  as  the  '  Works 
and  Days.'  One  of  these  maxims  is  indeed  ascribed  to 
Pittheus  : 

"  Let  promised  pay  Le  truly  paid  to  friends." 

At  any  rate,  this  is  what  Aristotle  the  philosopher  has 
recorded  ;  and  also  Euripides,  when  he  speaks  of  Hippolytus 
as  "  child  of  holy  Pittheus,"  shows  the  prevailing  opinion 
about  Pittheus.  Kow  iEgeus  desired  to  have  children, 
and  the  Oracle  at  Delphi  is  said  to  have  given  him  the 
well-known  response,  forbidding  him  to  have  intercourse 

*  Autochthon ts  was  the  name  by  which  the  original  citizens  of 
Athens  called  themselves,  meaning  that  they  were  sprung  from  the 
soil  itself,  not  immigrants  from  some  other  country. 
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with  any  woman  before  he  reached  Athens,  but  not 
appearing  to  explain  this  clearly.  Consequently,  on  his 
way  home,  he  went  to  Trcezen.  and  asked  the  advice  of 
Pittheus  about  the  response  of  the  God,  which  ran  thus  : 

"  Great  chief,  the  wine-skin's  foot  must  closed  remain, 
Till  thou  to  Athens  art  returned  again." 

Pittheus  clearly  perceived  what  the  oracle  must  mean,  and 
persuaded  or  cheated  ^geus  into  an  intrigue  with  /Ethra. 
Afterwards,  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  conversed 
with  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  as  he  imagined  that  she 
miglit  prove  with  child,  he  left  behind  hiui  his  sword_and 
sandals  bidden  iinder  a  great  stone,  which  had  a  hollow 
inside  it  exactly  fitting  them.  This  he  told  to  iEthra 
alone,  and  charged  her  if  a  son  of  his  shotdd  be  bor\i,  and 
on  growing  to  man's  estate  should  be  able  to  lift  the  stone 
and  take  from  under  it  the  deposit,  that  she  should  send 
him  at  once  with  these  things  to  himself,  in  all  secrecy,  j 
and  as  far  as  possible  concealing  his  journey  from  obser-  ^;^ 
vation.  For  ho  gi'eatly  feared  the  sons  of  Pallas,  who 
plotted  against  him.  and  despised  him  on  account  of  his 
childlessness,  they  themselves  being  fifty  brothers,  all  the 
sons  of  Pallas. 

IV.  When  ^thra's  child  was  born,  some  writers  say 
that  he  was  at  once  named  Theseus,  from  the  tokens 
placed  under  the  stone  ;  others  say  that  he  was  afterwards 
so  named  at  Athens,  when  .Egcus  acknowledged  him  as 
his  son.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  grandfather  Pittheus, 
and  had  a  master  and  tutor,  Konnidas,  to  Avhom  even  to 
the  present  day,  the  Athenians  sacrifice  a  ram  on  the  day 
before  the  feast  of  Theseus,  a  mark  of  respect  which  is' 
much  more  justly  due  ti)  him,  than  those  which  they  pay 
to  Silanion  ami  Parrhasius,  who  have  only  made  pictures 
and  statues  of  Theseus.      /        /        -    .        .  ^-" 

V.  As  it  was  at  that  period' still  the  custom  for  those 
who  were  coming  to  man's  estate  to  go  to  Deljihi  and  ofi'er 
to  the  god  the  tirst-fmits  of  their  hair  (which  was  then 
cut  for  the  first  time),*  Theseus' went,  to  Delphi,  and  they 

•  The  first  cuttinj;  of  tlie  hair  was  always  an  occasion  of  solemnity 
amonp  the  (iret-ks,  tlie  hair  iKiiisr  dcdimted  to  some  god.  The  t^r»t 
instance  of  tliia  ia  ui  Homer's  Iliad,  where  Achilles  speaks  of  iiaving 
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say  that  a  place  tliere  is  even  to  this  day  named  after  him. 
But  he  only  cut  the  front  part  of  his  hair,  as  Homer  tells 
us  the  Abantes  did,  and  this  fashion  of  cutting  the  hair 
■was  called  Theseiis's  fashion  because  of  him.  The  Abantes 
first  began  to  cut  their  hair  in  this  manner,  not  having,  as 
some  say,  been  taught  to  do  so  by  the  Arabians,  nor  yet 
from  any  wish  to  imitate  the  Mysians,  but  because  they 
were  a  warlike  race,  and  met  their  foes  in  close  combat, 
and  studied  above  all  to  come  to  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with 
their  enemy,  as  Archilochus  bears  witness  in  his  verses : 

*•  They  use  no  slings  nor  bows, 

Enboja's  martial  lords, 

But  hand  to  hand  they  close 

And  conquer  with  their  swords." 

So  they  cut  their  hair  short  in  front,  that  their  enemies 
might  not  grasp  it.  And  they  say  that  Alexander  of 
Macedon  for  the  same  reason  ordered  his  generals  to  have 
the  beards  of  the  Macedonians  shaved,  because  they  were 
a  convenient  handle  for  the  enemy  to  grasp. 

VI.  Kow  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  iEthra  concealed 
the  real  parentage  of  Theseus,  and  a  story  was  circulated 
by  Pittheus  that  his  father  was  Poseidon.  For  the  people 
of  Troezen  have  an  es2iecial  reverence  for  Poseidon ;  he  is 
their  tutelar  deity ;  to  him  they  offer  first-fruits  of  their 
hai*vest,  and  they  stamp  their  money  with  the  trident 
as  their  badge.  But  when  he  was  gro^vn  into  a  youth, 
and  proved  both  strong  in  body  and  of  good  sound  sense, 
then  iEthi'a  led  him  to  the  stone,  told  him  the  tnith 
about  his  father,  and  bade  him  take  the  tokens  from 
beneath  it  and  sail  to  Athens  with  them.  He  easily  lifted 
the  stone,  but  determined  not  to  go  to  Athens  by  sea, 
though  the  voyage  was  a  safe  and  easy  one,  and  though 
his  mother  and  his  grandfather  imj^lored  him  to  go  that 
way.  By  land  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  reach  Athens, 
as  the  whole  way  was  infested  with  robbers  and  bandits. 
That  time,  it  seems,  produced  men  of  gTeat  and  un- 
wearied strength  and  swiftness,  who  made  no  good  use  of 


dedicated  his  hair  to  the  river  Spercheius.  The  Athenian  youth 
oftered  their  liair  to  Herakles.  The  lioman  emperor  Nero,  in  later 
times,  imitated  this  custom. 


t iiat  the  lournfcy 
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these  powers,  Init  treated  all  men  -with  overbearing  inso- 
lence, taking  advantage  of  their  strength  to  overpower 
and  slay  all  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  disregarding 
justice   and   right   and    kindly  feeling,  which  ihoy  said 
were  only  approved  of  by  those  who  dared  not  do  injury 
to  others,  or  feared  to  be  injured  themselves,  while  men 
who  could  get  the  upper  hand  by  furce  might  disregard 
them.     Of  these  ruffians,  Ilerakles  in  his  wanderings  cut 
oft'  a  good  many,  but  others  had  escaped  him  by  concealing  ^^^ 
themselves,  or  had  Ijeen  contemptuously  spared  by  him  ou   *->^ 
account  of  their  insignificance.    But  Herakles  had  the  mis-   ^^ 
foi-tune  to  kill  Iphitus,  and  thereupon  sailed  to  Lydia  and  ^  V- 
was  for  a  long  time  a  slave  in  that  country  under  Omphale,  V.    'yl. 
which  condition  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  as  a  penance   \i       7-^ 
for  the  murder  of  his  fi-iend.     During   tliis   period    the 
country  of  Lydia  enjoyed  j>eace  and  repose ;  but  in  Greece 
the  old   plague  of  brigandage  broke  out  afresh,  as  there 
was  now  no  one  to  put  it  do-^ni.     So  that  the 
overland  to  AjUiens_jixim,-i^t4+>j>*«uicSTlS' 


~  and  I'lttheus,  by  relating  to  Theseus  who  each  of  these 
evildtx-rs  was,  and  how  they  treated  strangers,  tried  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  go  by  sea.  But  it  appears  that 
Theseus  had  for  a  long  time  in  his  heaitbcen  excitedly 
tTTe~fefr<»wn  T»F  TTerailes  Tor  coivrage:  lie  thought  more 
UTEuL-tlutii  j>f  fiTiy  mi<^  nlBt>,  aiirl  h(veO  above  all  to  listen  "^^ 
to  those  who  titlked  of  him,  especially  if  the}'"  had  seen 
and  spolEen  toJiim.  J<ow  he  could  no  longer  conceal  that 
he  was  in  the  same  coiulition  as  Themistokles  in  later 
times,  when  he  sjud  that  the  trophy  of  Miltiadcs  would 
not  let  him  sleep.  Just  so  did  the  admiratipn  which 
Tin  s.n«;  <-.>iiceived  for  Herakles  inakeTiim  dream  by  nigllt  \t 
of  •  exploits,  and  by  day  determine  to  equal  them     /\ 

b> „.i, ;. .,-...,.,.„t.,, ft, ;.,„,-„.-  ■" 

VII.  As  i  connected,  being  second       ^ 

cousinB r~r>i    .i.iiii.i   »>.i.>    ill.    .nugliTCr  uf  PlttlTeus,  and    "^   ^ 

Alkmena   the  daughter  of  Lysidike,    and    Lysidike  and  Cjr^ 
Pittheus  were  brother  and  sister,  being  the  children  of        C^ 
IVlops  and   IIi])po<lameia.     So    Theseus  thoughtthat   it 
Would  '  t  and  unlKMrable  disgrace  to  juni~jHat  his 

gijutiiit  _  <  eveiywIicTr^liiTOF  c4enr- th«-ittaijind  laml 

of  the  briguuds  who  infested  them,  and  he  should  refuse 


% 
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to-UJadertake  tke  arlvmitnresjthat  came  in  his  way  ;  throw- 
ing discredit  npon  Ms  reputed  father  by  a  pusiHaninious 
flight  by  sea,  and  upon  his  real  father  by  bringing  him 
only  the  sandals  and  an  nnfleshed  sword,  and  not_proving 
his  noble  birth  by  the  evidence  of  some  brave  deed  accom- 
lilishecTby  him.  In  this  spirit 4ie-set'CTit  on  his  journey, 
with  the  intention  of  doing  wrong  to  no  one,  but  of 
avenging  himself  on  any  one  who  ottered  wrong  to  him. 

VIII.  And  first  in  Epidanrns  he  slew  Periphetes,  who 
used  a  club  as  his  weapon,  and  on  this  account  was  called 
the  club-bearer,  because  he  laid  hands  upon  him  and 
forbade  him  to  proceed  farther  on  his  way.  The  club  took 
his  fancy,  and  he  adopted  it  as  a  weapon,  and  always  used 
it,  just  as  Herakles  used  his  lion's  skin ;  for  the  skin  was 
a  proof  of  how  huge  a  beast  the  wearer  had  overcome, 
while  the  club,  invincible  in  the  hands  of  Theseus,  had 
yet  been  worsted  when  used  against  him.  At  the  Isthmus 
he  destroyed  Sinis  the  Pine-bender  by  the  very  device  by 
which  he  had  slain  so  many  people,  and  that  too  without 
having  ever  practised  the  art,  proving  that  tiiie  valour 
is  better  than  practice  and  training.  Sinis  had  a  daughter, 
a  tall  and  beautiful  girl,  named  Perigoune.  When  her 
father  fell  she  ran  and  hid  herself.  Theseus  sought  her 
everywhere,  but  she  fled  into  a  place  where  wild  asparagus 
grew  thick,  and  with  a  simple  child-like  faith  besought  the 
plants  to  conceal  her,  as  if  they  could  understand  her  words, 
promising  that  if  they  did  so  she  never  would  destroy  or 
burn  them.  However,  when  Theseus  called  to  her,  pledging 
himself  to  take~cafe  Of  her  and  do  her  no  hurt,  she  canie 
out,  and  afterwards  bore  Theseus  a  son,  named  Melanippus. 
'She  afterwards  was  given  by  Theseiis  in  marriag5~to 
Deioneus,  the  son  of  Eurytus  of  CEchalia.  loxus,  a  son  of 
Melanippus,  and  Theseus's  grandchild,  took  part  in 
Ornytus's  settlement  in  Caria ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
descendants  of  loxus  have  a  family  custom  not  to  burn 
the  asparagus  plant,  but  to  reverence  and  worship  it. 

IX.  Now  the  wild  sow  of  Krommyon,  whom  they  called 
Phaia,  was  no  ordinary  beast,  but  a  fierce  creature  and 
hard  to  conquer.  This  animal  he  turned  out  of  his  way 
to  destroy,  that  it  might  not  be  thought  that  he  performed 
his  exploits  of  necessity.     Besides,  he  said,  a  brave  man 
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need  only  piniisli  -wicked  men  when  they  came  in  his 
way,  but  that  in  the  case  of  wild  beasts  he  must  himself 
seek  them  out  and  attack  them.  JSonie  say  that  Phaia 
was  a  murderous  and  licentioiis  woman  who  carried  on 
l)rigandage  at  Kr<.)mmyon,  and  Avas  called  a  sow  from  her 
life  and  habits,  and  that  Theseus  put  her  to  death. 

X.  Before  coming  to  Megara  he  slew  Skeiron  by  flinging 
him  down  a  precijtice  into  the  sea,  so  the  story  runs, 
l>ecause  ho  was  a  robber,  but  some  say  that  from  arrogance 
he  used  to  hold  out  his  feet  to  strangers  and  bid  them 
\\ash  them,  and  that  then  he  kicked  the  washers  into  the 
sea.  But  Megarian  writers,  in  opposititm  to  common 
traflition,  and,  as  Simonides  says,  "  warring  with  all 
antiquity,"  say  that  Skeiron  was  not  an  arrogant  brigand, 
but  repressed  brigandage,  loved  those  who  were  good  and 
just,  and  was  related  to  them.  For,  they  point  out,  -.I'^akus 
is  thought  to  have  been  the  most  righteous  of  all  the 
Greeks,  and  Kychreus  of  Salamis  was  worshipped  as  a 
god,  and  the  virtue  of  Peleus  and  Telamon  is  known  to 
all.  Yet  Skeiron  was  the  son-in-law  of  Kychreus,  and 
father-in-law  of  /Eakus,  and  grandfather  of  Peleus  and 
Telamon,  who  were  both  of  them  sons  of  Endeis,  the 
daughter  of  Skeiron  and  his  wife  Chariklo.  It  is  not  then 
reasonable  to  supjjose  that  these,  the  noblest  men  of  their 
time,  would  make  alliances  with  a  malefactor,  and  givo 
and  receive  from  him  what  they  prized  most  dearly.  But 
they  say  that  Tlieseus  slew  Skeiron,  not  when  he  first 
went  to  Athens,  but  that  afterwards  ho  took  the  town  of 
Eleusis  which  belonged  to  the  Megarians,  by  dealing 
treacherously  -with  Diokles,  who  was  the  chief  magistrate 
there,  and  that  on  that  occasion  he  killed  Skeiron.  This 
is  what  tradition  says  on  both  sides. 

XI.  At  Eleusis  Theseus  overcame  Kerkyon  of  Arcadia  in 
wrestling  and  killed  him, andafter  journeying  a  littlefarther 
he  killed  Damastes,  who  was  sumamed  Prokroustes,  by  com- 
jtelling  him  to  fit  his  own  body  to  his  bi-d,  just  as  he  used 
to  fit  the  bodies  of  strangers  to  it.  TbJK  |ii-  <H||  in  jniitn. 
f\nn  (ff  '[\^-x^y]i,a  •  f^f  he  used  to  retort  upon  hisa^gressors 

_  the  same  treatment  whieh^tlu-^iit.<-iith-(it(ir  him"    TlrMa 

~  Ilerakh-s  olttnd  up  J'usiris  as  a   sacioricenfiid  m-ercamo 

Anta-us  in  wrestling,  and  Kyknus  in  single  combat,  and. 
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killed  Termerus  by  breaking  his  skull.  This  is,  they  say, 
the  origin  of  the  proverb,  "  A  Termerian  mischief,"  for 
Termerus,  it  seems,  struck  passers-by  with  his  head,  and 
so  killed  them.  So  also  did  Theseus  sally  forth  and 
chastise  evildoers,  making  them  undergo  the  same  cruelties 
which  they  practised  on  others,  thus  justly  punishing 
them  for  their  crimes  in  their  own  wicked  fashion. 

XII.  As  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  and  reached  the 
river  Kephisus,  men  of  the  Phytalid  race  were  the  first  to 
meet  and  greet  him.  He  demanded  to  be  purified  from 
the  guilt  of  bloodshed,  and  they  purified  him,  made  pro- 
pitiatory offerings,  and  also  entertained  him  in  their 
hoiises,  being  the  first  persons  from  whom  he  had  received 
any  kindness  on  his  journey.  It  is  said  to  have  been  on 
the  eighth  day  of  the  month  Kronion,  which  is  now  called 
Hekatombeion,  that  he  came  to  his  own  city.  On  entering 
it  he  found  public  affairs  disturbed  by  feei^.^^'  ^^^  ^^^ 
house  of  /Egeus  in  great  disorder ;  for^^Ied^,}  who  had 
been  banished  from  Corinth,  was  living  wltfr^geus,  and 
had  engaged  by  her  drugs  to  enable  iEgeus  to  have 
children.  ShaJSEa^the  first  to  discover  who  Theseus  was, 
while  ^gens,  who  was  an  olrl~man;"ancnEeared  evefy'one 
liecause  of  tin.-  disturbril  staff  of  society,  did  not  recggCise 
him.  Conse(]^uently  shf  advistd  iEgeus  to  invite  him  to  a 
feast^._that  she  might  puisou  him.  ^Theseus  accordingly 
came  to  ^geus's  table.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  the  first  to 
tell  his  name,  but,  to  give  his  father  an  opportunity  of 
recognising  him,  he  drew  his  sword,  as  if  he  meant  to  cut 
some  of  the  meat  with  it,  and  showed  it  to  -^geus. 
^geus  at  once  recognised  it,  overset  the  cup  of  poison, 
looked  closely  at  his  son  and  embraced  him.  He  then 
called  a  public  meeting  and  made  Theseus  known  as Jxis 
son  to.  tha  citizens.,  with  whom  he  was  already  very  popular 

Jbecause  of  his  bravery.  It  is  said  that  when  the  cup  was 
overset  the  poison  was  spilt  in  the  place  where  now  there 
is  the  enclosure  in  the  Delphinium,  for  there  ^Egeus  dwelt ; 
and  the  Hermes  to  the  east  of  the  temple  there  they  call 
the  one  who  is  "  at  the  door  of  ^geus." 

XIII.  But  the  sons  of  Pallas,  who  had  previously  to 
this  expected  that  they  would  inherit  the  kingdom  on  the 
death   of  .^geus  without   issue,  now  that  Theseus  was 
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declared  the  heir,  wero  much  enraged,  first  that  yEgeus 
should  be  king,  a  mau  who  was  merely  an  adopted  child 
of  Pandion,  and  had  no  blood  relationship  to  Erechtheus, 
and  next  that  Theseus,  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner,  should 
inherit  the  kingdom.  Tliey  consequently  declared  war. 
Dividing  themselves  into  two  bodies,  the  one  proceeded  to 
march  openly  upon  the  city  from  Spliettus,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pallas  their  father,  while  the  other  lay  in  ambusli 
at  Gargettus,  in  order  that  they  might  fall  upon  their 
opponents  on  two  sides  at  once.  But  there  was  a  herald 
among  them  named  Leos,  of  the  toAvnship  of  AgJius,  who 
betrayed  the  ]>lans  of  the  sons  of  Pallas  to  Theseus.  lie 
suddenly  attacked  those  who  were  in  ambush,  and  killed 
them  all,  hearing  which  the  other  body  under  Pallas 
dispersed.  From  this  time  forth  they  say  tliat  the  town- 
ship of  Pallene  has  never  intermarried  -wdth  that  of  Agnus, 
and  that  it  is  not  customary  amongst  them  for  heralds  to 
begin  a  proclamation  with  the  words  "  Acouete  Leo," 
(Oyez)  for  they  hate  the  name  of  Leo*  because  of  the 
treachery^  of  that  man. 

XIV.  Now  Theseus,  who  wished^  for  employment,  and 
jtlso  to 

attack 

Froul)le   to  the  inhabitants  gf  Tp.tr; 


__—-—-,——  I'-S.       H<>    nvt^rr-fliiipi 

asi,  and  drove  ii  alive  throu^hJtha-XutyLJjor^ll  men 
len  sacrificedj,tJiL3L5ailQ_ofDelphi.^~Tlekale, 


tiusiiCjam 

too,  anullie  legend  of  her  having  entertaine 


iTieseus,  does 

not  seem  altogether  without  foundation  in  fact ;  for  the 
people  of  the  neighbouring  townshijJS  used  to  assemble  and 
perform  what  was  called  the  Ilekalesian  sacrifice  to  Zeus 
Hekalus,  and  they  also  used  to  honour  Hekale,  calling  her 
by  the  aflV'Ctionate  diminutive  Hekalino,  because  she  also, 
when  feasting  Tht-seus,  who  was  very  young,  embraced 
him  in  a  mothirly  way,  and  used  sucli  like  endearing 
diminutives.  She  also  made  a  vow  on  Theseus's  behalf, 
when  he  was  going  forth  to  battle,  that  if  he  returned 
safe  she  would  sacrifice  to  Zeus;  but  as  she  died  befcjre  ho 
returned,  she  had  the  above-mentioned  honours  instituted 
by  command  of  Theseus,  as  a  grateful  return  for  her 
hospitality.  This  is  the  legend  as  told  by  Philochorus. 
•  The  Greek  word  leo$  sif^ifies  people. 


.r: 
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XV.  Shortly  after  tliis  the  ship  from  Crete  arrived  for 
the  third  time  to  collect  the  customary  tribute.  Most 
writers  agree  that  the  origin  of  this  was,  that  on  the  death 
of  Androgens,  in  Attica,  which  was  ascribed  to  treacheiy, 
his  father  ]\Iinos  went  to  war,  and  wrought  much  evil  to 
the  country,  which  at  the  same  time  was  afflicted  by 
scourges  from  Heaven  (for  the  land  did  not  bear  fruit,  and 
there  was  a  great  pestilence  and  the  rivers  sank  into  the 
earth).  So  that  as  the  oracle  told  the  Athenians  that,  if 
they  propitiated  Minos  and  came  to  terms  with  him,  the 
anger  of  Heaven  would  cease  and  they  should  have  a 
respite  from  their  sufferings,  they  sent  an  embassy  to 
Minos  and  prevailed  on  him  to  make  peace,  on  the  con- 
dition that  every  nine  years  they  should  send  him  a 
tribute  of  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens.  The  most 
tragic  of  the  legends  states  these  poor  children  when  they 
feacTied  Crete  were  thrown  into  the  La  b^TinthTancTjlLere 
either  were  devoured  by  "tSe'MriicrtnirrDTelse  perished  Avitli 

j^nggr.:bEiiiGrtmaMsrtb'''fiTrd''fee-^wxiy^         The  Minotaur, 
as  Euripides  tells  us,  was 

<^'  A  form  comminj^lecl,  and  a  monstrous  biith, 

^  Half  man,  half  bull,  in  twofold  shape  combined." 

XVI.  Philochorus  says  that  the  Cretans  do  not  recog- 
nise this  story,  but  say  that  the  Labyrinth  was  merely  a 

rison,  like  any  other,  from  which  escape  was  impossible, 
nd  that  Minos  instituted  gymnastic  games  in  honour  of 
ndrogeus,  in  which  the  prizes  for  the  victors  were  these 
/children,  who  till  then  were  kept  in  the  Labpinth.  Also 
nitey  say  that  the  victor  in  the  first  contest  was  a  man  of 
great  power  in  the  state,  a  general  of  the  nauie  of  Taurus, 
who  was  of  harsh  and  savage  temper,  and  ill-treated  the 
Athenian  children.  And  Aristotle  himself,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  constitution  of  the  Bottiasans,  evidently  does  not 
believe  that  the  children  were  put  to  death  by  Minos,  but 
that  they  lived  in  Crete  as  slaves,  until  extreme  old  age ; 
and  that  one  day  the  Cretans,  in  performance  of  an  ancient 
vow,  sent  first-fruits  of  their  population  to  Delphi.  Among 
those  who  were  thus  sent  were  the  descendants  of  the 
Athenians,  and,  as  they  could  not  maintain  themselves 
there,  they  first  passed  over  to  Italy,  and  there  settled 
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rear  Iapyp:ium,  and  from  thence  again  removcil  to  Tlirace, 
and  took  the  name  of  Ikittia-ans.  For  this  reason,  the 
Bottiiean  maidens  "wlien  performing  a  certain  sacrifice 
sing  "  Let  ns  go  to  Athens."  Thus  it  seems  to  be  a  terrihle 
thing  to  incur  the  hatred  of  a  city  powerful  in  speech  and 
song  ;  for  on  the  Attic  stage  Minos  is  always  vilified  and 
traduced,  and  thougli  he  was  called  "  Most  Kingly  "  by 
Ilesiod,  and  "  Friend  of  Zeiis  "  by  Homer,  it  gained  him  no 
credit,  but  the  playwrights  overwhelmed  him  with  abuse, 
styling  him  cruel  and  violent.  And  yet  Minos  is  said  to 
have  lx?en  a  king  and  a  lawgiver,  and  Ilhadamanthus  to 
have  been  a  judge  under  him,  caiTying  out  his  decrees. 

XYII.  So  Avhen  the  time  of  the  third  payment  of  the 
tribute  arrived,  and  those  fathers  who  had  sons  not  yet 
grown  up  had  to  submit  to  draw  lots,  the  unhappy 
bej3faai_to_revile  ^Fgeus,  ^r>r.j2]jii"^"g  thnt  he,,^Itnough  tlie^- 
author^of3his~gal!lluity,;;;5;^ttook  \\q  share  Jn^jiPTi^-ifflii)^ 
tion,    mit  enduredio  sec   them  left  chjlcllesfi,_xobLed-ef 
their  own  legilimatejittiipf1"f[  "wTjTrrrTir.  made  a  foreignej^ 
and  a  liastard  the   heir   to   liis   kiiT^luili.    -XlM9=:£^3i;£d. 
The8eu!iL.and  determining  liotrtt^-lwlrt'aToof,  but  to  share  the 
fortunes  of  the  people,  liiunmvffnrirnrd  anfl  nftW'^fl  liiTnap^-f" 
without  Ixfiny:  drawn  bx^  lot.      The  people  all  admired 


his  courage  and  patriotism,  and  .^geus  finding  that  his 
prayers  and  entreaties  had  no  eft'ect  on  his  unalterable 
resolution,  proceeded  to  choose  the  rest  by  lot.  Hellanikus 
says  that  the  city  did  not  select  the  youths  and  maidens 
by  lot,  but  that  ^linos  himself  came  thither  and  chose 
them,  and  that  he  picked  out  Theseus  first  of  all,  upon 
the  usual  conditions,  wliich  were  that  the  Atlienians 
should  furnish  a  shij),  and  that  the  youths  should  embark 
in  it  and  sail  with  him,  not  carrv'ing  with  them  any 
weapon  of  war ;  and  that  when  the  ^linotaurjvas  slain, 
tlie  tribute  should  cease.  Formerly,  no  one^iadanjHbrrpo 
of  saltty  ;  so  they  used  to  send  out  the  ship  with  a  black 
SJiil,  as  if  it  wore  going  to  a  ccrtjiin  doom  ;  but  now  I 
Theseus  so  encouraged  his  fatlier,and  boasted  that  ho 
wijuld  overcome  the  ^Minotaur,  tliat  he  gave  a  second  sail, 
a  wliitcf  one,  to  the  steersman,  and  diarged  him  on  his 
return,  if  Theseus  were  safe,  to  hoist  the  white  one,  if  not, 
the  black  one  as  a  sign  of  mourning.     liut  Simonides  says 
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that  it  was  not  a  wliite  sail  which  was  given  by  Mgeus, 
but  "  a  scarlet  sail  embrued  in  holm  oak's  juice,"  and  that 
this  was  agreed  on  by  him  as  the  signal  of  safety.  The 
ship  was  steered  by  Phereklus  the  son  of  Amarsyas, 
according  to  Simonides. 

But  Philochorus  says  that  Theseus  had  one  Nausithous 
sent  him  from  Skirus  of  Salamis,  to  steer  the  ship,  and 
Phceax  to  act  as  look-out,  as  the  Athenians  had  not  yet 
tuiTied  their  attention  to  the  sea. 

One  of  the  youths  chosen  by  lot  was  Menestheos  the 

son  of  Skirus's  daughter.     The  truth  of  this  account  is 

attested  by  the  shrines  of  Xausithous  and  Phajax,  which 

Theseus  built  at  Phalerum,  and  by  the  feast  called  the 

Kybernesia  or   pilot's    festival,  which  is   held   in    their 

honour. 

>yrN    XVIII.  When  the  lots  were  drawn  Theseus  brought  the 

chosen  youths  from  the  Prytaneum,  and  proceeding  to  the 

temple  of  the  Delphian  Apollo,    oifered  the   suppliants' 

bough  to  Apollo  on  their  behalf.     This  was  a  bough  of 

the  sacred  olive-tree  bound  with  fillets  of  white  wool. 

And  after  praying  he  went  to  sea  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 

month  Munychion,  on  which  day  even  now   they   send 

. ^Tnanlniri  afi   niippliauts  tg^the   temple   of  the    Deljihian 

^^5*^7  Apollo.     And  there  is  a  legend  Jiiia,t_th^^De4|3Eft«-^racle 

told  him  that  Aphrodite  would  lie  liis  --iii'lu  aiid  frllow- 

^  ^  fj     traveller,  and  that  when  he  waa  bacrilicini;;  a  she-,L;'uat,^ 

V      '         her  by'  fhe  "seaside,   it  became  a  he-guLit ;  wht-ref'jre  the 

goddess  is  called  Epitragia. 

X.IX.   Wiien    they   reached  Crete,    according   to   most 

f^ti/\  historians  and  poets,  Ariadne  fell  in  lose  with  him,  and 

*0^       A    from  her  he  received  the  clue  of  string,  and  was  taught 

,^C^  ^^^  how  to  thread  the-naa^es  of .  the  iabyduth.     He  slew  the 

_Minotaur.  a-nd.takijig  M'ith  him  Ariadne  arrdrThe  youths, 

sailed   away.      Pherekydes  also~says   that  Theseus   also 

knocked  out  the  bottoms  of  the  Cretan  ships,  to  prevent 

pursuit.     But  Demon  says  that  Taurus,  Minos's  general, 

was  slain  in  a  sea-light  in   the   harbour,  when  Theseus 

sailed  away.     But  according  to  Philochorus,  when  Minos 

instituted  his  games,  Taurus  was  expected  to  win  every 

prize,  and  was  grudged  this  honour  ;  for  his  great  influence 

and  his  unpopular  manners  made  him  disliked,  and  scandal 
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said,  that  ho  was  too  intimate  with  Pasiphao.  On  this 
account,  when  Thesoxis  oftered  to  contend  with  him,  ^linos 
agreed.  And,  as  it  was  the  custom  in  Crete  for  women  as 
well  as  men  to  be  spectator  of  the  games,  Ariadne  was 
present,  and  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  Theseus, 
and  his  strength,  as  he  conquered  all  competitors.  Minos 
was  especially  pleased,  in  the  wrestling  match,  at  Taurus's 
defeat  and  shame,  and,  restoring  the  children  to  Theseus, 
remitted  the  tribute  for  the  future.  Kleidemus  tells  the 
story  in  his  own  fiishion  and  at  unnecessaiy  length,  be- 
ginning much  farther  back.  -¥h<^¥e— jxag^  he  says,  a 
decree  ]uissed_bj3lL-th£_iireakgj_that  no_ship  shguld^jsail 
fnnu  Jllly  pc^wiTh  morc^.tjian  fiyeliands  Qn  board,  but 
Ja8»*»-«iT5uerthe  master  of  the  great  ship  Argo,  sliould  / 
cruise  about,  and  keep  tlie  sea  free  of  piraleil  !N  o w  when"  \S>\ 
Dtvdalus  fled  to  Atliens,  Minos,  contrary  to  the  decree,  Q^ 
pursued  him  in  long  Avar  galleys,  and  being  driven  to  ^/ 
Sicily  by  a  storm,  died  there.  When  his  son  Deukalion  <0 
sent  a  warlike  message  to  the  Athenians,  bidding  them  "^ 
give  up  Da-dalus  to  him,  or  else  threatening  that  he  V 
would  put  to  death  the  children  whom  Minos  had  taken 
as  hostages,  'J'heseus  returned  him  a  gentle  answer,  beg- 
ging for  the  life  of  Danlalus,  who  was  his  own  cousin 
and  blood  relation,  being  the  son  of  Merope,  the  daughter 
of  Erechtheus.  But  ho  busied  himself  with  building  a 
fleet.  Some  of  it  in  Attica,  in  the  country  of  tho  Thymai- 
tadffi,  far  from  any  place  of  resort  of  strangers,  and  some 
in  Troezen,  under  the  management  of  Pittheus,  as  he  did 
not  wish  his  preparations  to  be  known.  But  when  the 
ships  were  ready  to  set  sail,  having  with  him  as  pilots, 
l)a.'dalus  himself  and  some  Cretan  exiles,  as  no  one 
knew  that  he  was  coming,  and  the  Cretans  thought  that  it 
was  a  friendly  fleet  that  was  advancing,  ho  seized  the 
harbour,  and  marched  at  once  to  Knossus  l>cfore  his  arrival 
was  known.  Then  he  fought  a  battle  at  the  gates  of  tho 
Liiliyrinth,  ajid  slew  Deukalion  and  his  body-guard.  As 
Ariadne  now  succeeded  to  tho  throne,  he  made  peace  with 
her,  toi)k  l)ack  tho  youths,  and  formed  an  alliance  Ixjtween 
the  Cretans  and  tho  Athenians,  in  which  each  nation 
swore  tliat  it  would  not  begin  a  war  against  tho  other. 
XX.  There  are  many  more  stories  about  these  events, 
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and  about  Ariadne,  none  of  which  agree  in  any  particulars. 
Some  say  that  she  hanged  herself  when  deserted  by 
Theseus,  and  some,  that  she  was  taken  to  J^axos  by  his 
sailors,  and  there  dwelt  with  (Enarus,  the  priest  of 
Dionysus,  having  been  deserted  by  Theseus,  who  was  in 
love  with  another. 

"  For  iEgle's  love  disturbed  his  breast." 

This  line,  we  are  told  by  Hereas  of  Megara,  was  struck 
out  of  Hesiod's  poems  by  Peisisti>tus  ;  and  again  he  says 
that  he  inserted  into  Homer's  description  of  the  Shades, 

"  Peiritlious  and  Theseus,  bora  of  gods," 

to  please  the  Athenians,  Some  writers  say  that  Theseus 
had  by  Ariadne  two  sons,  Staphylus  and  (Enopion,  whom 
Ion  of  Chios  follows  when  he  speaks  of  his  own  native 
city  as  that 

"  Which  erst  CEnopion  stablished,  Tlieseus'  son." 

The  pleasantest  of  these  legends  are  in  nearly  every  one's 
mouth.  But  Pix^on  of  Amathus  gives  an  account  peculiar  to 
himself,  that  Theseus  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  CyiDrus, 
and  that  Ariadne,  who  was  pregnant,  suffered  much  from 
the  motion  of  the  ship,  and  became  so  ill,  that  she  was  set 
on  shore,  but  Theseus  had  to  return  to  take  charge  of  the 
ship,  and  was  blo's\ai  off  to  sea.  The  women  of  the  country 
took  care  of  Ariadne,  and  comforted  her  in  her  bereave- 
ment, even  bringing  forged  letters  to  her  as  if  from 
Theseus,  and  rendering  her  assistance  during  her  confine- 
ment ;  and  when  she  died  in  childbirth,  they  buried  her. 
Theseus,  on  his  return,  grieved  much,  and  left  money  to 
the  people  of  the  country,  bidding  them  sacrifice  to 
Ariadne  ;  he  also  set  up  two  little  statues,  one  of  silver, 
and  the  other  of  brass.  And  at  this  sacrifice,  which  takes 
place  on  the  second  day  of  the  month  Gorpiteus,  one  of  the 
young  men  lies  down  on  the  ground,  and  imitates  the  cries 
of  a  woman  in  travail ;  and  the  people  of  Amathus  call 
that  the  grove  of  Ariadne  Aphrodite,  in  which  they  show 
her  tomb. 

But  some  writers  of  Xaxos  tell  a  rlifferent  story,  peculiar 
to   themselves,   that   tliere   were   two   Minoses  ,and  two 
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Ariadnes,  of  wliom  one,  tlaey  say,  was  mamed  to  Dionysus 
in  Naxos,  and  was  the  muther  of  Staphylus  and  his  Ijrother, 
while  the  younger  was  carried  off  by  Theseus,  and  came 
to  Naxos  after  he  deserted  her  ;  and  a  nurse  called  KorkjTie 
came  with  her.  whose  tomb  they  point  out.  Then  Maxians 
also  says  that  this  Ariadne  died  there,  and  is  honoured, 
but  not  so  much  as  the  elder ;  for  at  the  feast  in  honour 
of  the  elder,  there  are  merriment  and  revelry,  but  at  that 
of  the  younger  gloomy  rites  are  mingled  with  mirth. 

XXI.  Theseus,  when  he  sailed  away  from  Crete,  touched 
at  Delos  ;  here  he  sacrificed  to  the  god  and  offered  up  the 
sfcitue  of  Aphrodite,  which  Ariadne  had  given  him  ;  and 
besides  this,  he  and  the  youths  with  him  danced  a  measure 
which  they  say  is  still  practised  by  the  people  of  Delos  to 
this  day,  being  an  imitation  of  the  turnings  and  windings 
of  the  Labyrinth  expressed  by  complicated  evolutions  per- 
formed in  regular  order.  Tlus  kind  of  dance  is  called  by 
the  Delians  "  the  crane  dance,"  according  to  Dika^archus. 
It  was  danced  round  the  altt\r  of  the  Hums,  which  is  all 
formed  of  horns  from  the  left  side.  They  also  say  that  he 
instituted  games  at  Delos,  and  that  then  for  the  first  +>nip 
a  palm  was  given  by  him  to  the  victor. 

XXII.  As  he  a])])roached  Attica,  lx)th  he  and  his  sP  .^ 
man  in  their  delight  forgot  to  hoist  the  sail  which  was  ?i 
be  a  signal  of  their  safety  to  iEgeus  ;  and  he  in  his  desi^air 
flung  himself  down  the  cliffs  and  ixiLJahcd.  Theseus,  as 
Boon  as  he  reached  the  harbour,  performed  at  Phalerum 
the  sacrifices  which  he  had  vowed  to  the  gods  if  ho  re- 
tumeil  safe,  and  sent  oft'  a  herald  to  the  city  with  the  news 
of  his  Siife  return.  This  man  met  with  many  who  were 
lamenting  the  death  of  the  king,  and,  as  was  natural,  with 
others  who  were  dilighted  at  the  news  of  their  safety,  and 
who  congratulated  liim  and  wished  to  crown  him  with 
garlands.  These  he  received,  but  jdaced  them  on  his 
herald's  staff,  and  when  ho  came  back  to  the  seashore, 
finding  that  Theseus  had  not  comjdeted  his  libation,  ho 
waited  outsiile  the  temi)le,  not  wishing  to  disturb  the 
sacrifice.  When  the  libation  was  finished  he  announced 
the  death  of  /Kgeus,  and  then  they  all  hui"ried  up  to  the 
city  with  loud  lamentations  :  wherefore  to  this  day,  at 
the  Oschophoria,  they  say  that  it  is  not  the  herald  that  is 
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crowned,  but  his  staff,  and  that  at  the  libations  the  by- 
standers cry  ont,  "  Eleleu,  Ion,  Ion ;"  of  which  cries  the 
first  is  nsed  by  men  in  haste,  or  raising  the  pgean  for 
battle,  while  the  second  is  used  by  persons  in  surprise  and 
trouble, 
^•o  Theseus,  after  burying  his  father,  paid  his  vow  to 
Apollo,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  Pyanepsion ;  for 
on  this  day  it  was  that  the  rescued  youths  went  up  into 
the  city.  The  boiling  of  pulse,  which  is  customary  on 
this  anniversary,  is  said  to  be  done  because  the  rescued 
youths  put  what  remained  of  their  pulse  together  into  one 
pot,  boiled  it  all,  and  merrily  feasted  on  it  together.  And 
on  this  day  also,  the  Athenians  carry  aboiat  the  Eiresione, 
a  bough  of  the  olive  tree  garlanded  with  wool,  just  as 
Theseiis  had  before  carried  the  suppliants'  bough,  and 
covered  with  first-fruits  of  all  sorts  of  produce,  because  the 
barrenness  of  the  land  ceased  on  that  day ;  and  they  sing, 

"  Eiresione,  bring  us  figs 

And  wlieaten  loaves,  and  oil, 
And  wine  to  quaff,  that  we  may  all 

liiuuLu.  Rest  merrily  from  toil." 

himsel' 

and  +''wever,  some  say  that  these  ceremonies  are  perforined 

■^hi.  memory  of  the  Herakleidte,  who  were  thiis  entertained 
by  the  Athenians ;  but  most  writers  tell  the  tale  as  I  have 
told  it. 

XXIII.  Now  the  thirty-oared  ship,  in  which  Theseus 
sailed  with  the  youths,  and  came  back  safe,  was  kept  by 
the  Athenians  up  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
They  constantly  removed  the  decayed  part  of  her  timbers. 
and  renewed  them  with  sound  wood,  so  that  the  ship 
became  an  illustration  to  philosophers  of  the  doctrine  of 
growth  and  change,  as  some  argued  that  it  remained  the 
same,  and  others,  that  it  did  not  remain  the  same.  The 
feast  of  the  Oschophoria,  or  of  carrying  boughs,  which  to 
this  day  the  Athenians  celebrate,  was  instituted  by 
Theseus.  For  he  did  not  take  with  him  all  the  maidens 
who  were  drawn  by  lot,  but  he  chose  two  youths,  his 
intimate  friends,  who  were  feminine  and  fair  to  look  upon, 
but  of  manly  spirit ;  these  by  warm  baths  and  avoiding 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  careful  tending  of  their  hair  and 
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skin  he  completely  metamorphosed,  teaching  them  to 
imitate  the  voice  and  carriage  and  walk  of  maidens. 
These  two  were  tlien  snLstituted  in  the  place  of  two  of 
the  girls,  and  deceived  every  one ;  and  when  they  re- 
turned, he  and  these  two  youths  walked  in  procession, 
dressed  as  now  those  who  cany  boughs  at  the  Oschophoria 
are  dressed.  They  caiTy  them  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne,  because  of  the  legend,  or  rather  because  they 
returned  home  when  the  harvest  was  being  gathered  in. 
And  the  women  called  supper-camers  join  in  canying 
them  and  partake  of  the  sacrifice,  in  imitation  of  the 
mothers  of  those  who  were  drawn  by  lot ;  for  they  used 
continually  to  bring  their  children  food.  Also,  old  tales 
are  told,  because  these  women  used  to  tell  their  children 
such  ones,  to  encourage  and  amiise  them. 

These  things  are  related  by  the  historian  Demus. 
Moreover,  a  sacred  enclosure  was  dedicated  to  Theseus, 
and  those  families  out  of  whom  the  tribute  of  the  children 
had  been  feathered  were  bjil'lpn  in  pf^fTTiDtiitt^^  In  mrrr^of.a 
"lo  lliui.  'Ihese  sacntices  were  presided  oveTr-liy__tbe^ 
rhytalida^,  which  post  Theseus  bestowed  upon  them  as  a 
recompense  for  their  hospitality  towards  him. 

XXIV.  After  tlie  death  of  .^geus,  Theseus  conceived  a 
great  and  importiint  design.  He__gathered  together  al] 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica  and  madethcm  cilizeuB  of-toie 
city.  whcri.aK  ]>oforc_iJxey  ^^^"\  lived  dispersed,  s77  an  tg^SST 
hard  t(j  assscnilile  toj/ether  for  the  common  weal,  and  at 
tiiuLO  tfLU  ligTrfTug  with  one  a7iQther.  ~ ^ 

lie  visited  all   the  vilJagesand  tribes,  and  won  theirV 
consent ;  the  poor  and  lower  classes  gladly  accepting  his  \ 
proposals,  while  he  gained  over  the  more  powerful  by      j 
promising  that  the  new  constitution  should  not  include  a      / 
king,  but   that  it  should  be  a  pure  commonwealth,  with     / 
himself  nuTL-ly  acting  as  general  of  its  army  and  guardian     I 
of  its  laws,  while  in  other  respects  it  would  allow  perfect     \ 
freedom  and  equality  to  every  one.     By  these  arguments      / 
he  convinced  some  of  them,  and  the  rest  knowing  his     I 
yiower  and  courage  chose  rather  to  be   persuaded    than      \ 
forced  into  com]»liance.     lie  therefore  destroyed  the  pry-      / 
taneia,   the   senate   house,   and    the   magistracy  of  each     / 
individual  township,  built  one  common  prj'taneum  and     ( 

J 
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senate  house  for  then!  all  on  the  site  of  the  present 
acrojiolis,  called  the  city  Athens,  and  instituted  the 
Panathenaic  festival  common  to  all  oi  them.  He  also 
instituted  a  lesirvai  tor  the  resident  aliens,  on  the  six- 
teenth ofthcinontH7TIe¥aiomT3eion^  is  still  kept 
up.  And  having,  according  to  his  promise,  laid  down  his 
sovereign  power,  he  arranged  the  new  constitution  under 
the  auspices  of  the  gods  ;  for  he  made  inquiry  at  Delphi 
as  to  how  he  should  deal  with  the  city,  and  received  the 
following  answer : 

"  Thou  son  of  JSgeus  and  of  Pittheiis'  maid, 
My  father  hath  within  thy  city  laid 
The  bounds  of  many  cities  ;  weigh  not  down 
Thy  soul  with  thought ;  the  bladder  cannot  drown." 

The  same  thing  they  say  was  aftero^ards  prophesied  by 
the  Sibyl  concerning  the  city,  in  these  words  : 

"  The  bladder  may  be  dipped,  but  cannot  drown." 

XXV.  "Wishing  still  further  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  citizens,  he  invited  all  strangers  to  come  and  share 
equal  privileges,  and  they  say  that  the  words  now  used, 
"  Come  hither  all  ye  peoples,"  was  the  proclamation  then 
used  by  Theseus,  establishing  as  it  were  a  commonwealth 
of  all  natiors.  But  he  did  not  permit  his  state_to  fall 
into  the  disorder  w;hich  this  ijaflux  oJL  jall  .Jkind8_ofBeople  ~ 
would  proFably  have  produced,  but  divided  the  people  into 
three  classes,  of  Eujiatrid^  or  nobles,  Geomori  or  farmers, 
JUemlitcgi  or  artisans.  To  the  Eupatridae  he  assigned  the 
care  of  rt'ligious  rites,  the  supply  of  magistrates  for  the 
city,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  and  customs  sacred 
or  profane,  yet  he  placed  them  on  an  equality  with  the 
other  citizens,  thinking  that  the  nobles  would  always  excel 
in  dignitj',  the  farmers  in  usefulness,  and  the  artisans  in 
numbers.  Arintnfln  fplls  ns  that  he  was  the  first  who 
inclined  to  democracy,  and  gave  up  the  "Eitle  of  king";  and 
Homer  seems  to  confirm  this  view  by  speaking  of  the 
people  of  the  Athenians  alone  of  all  the  states  men- 
tioned in  his  catalogue  of  ships.  Theseus  also  struck 
money  with  the  figure  ,of  a-liull,  either~^lltiding  toThe 
bull  of  Marathon,  or  Taurus,  Minos'  general,  or  else  to 
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enconrage^farming  among  the  citizens.  Hence  they  say 
came  theworJs,  "  wortirien,"  or'^'orfh  a  hundred  oxen." 
He  permanently  annexed  Megara  to  Attica,  and  set  np  tlio 
famous  pillar  on  the  Isthmus,  on  which  he  wrote  the 
distinction  between  the  countries  in  two  trimeter  lines,  of 
which  the  one  leoking  east  says, 

"  Tills  is  aot  Peloponnesus,  but  Ionia, 

and  the  one  looking  west  says, 

"  This  is  Peloponnesus,  not  Ionia." 

And   also   he   instituted   games   there,   in  .fiijaulation    of 

Herakles ;  thati  just  as  Herakle.s  had  ordained  that  the 

—€rfegk5'^should  celebrate  the  Ql^-mpin  gam^H  in  iionour 

of  Zeus,  so  by  Theseus's  appointment  they  should  celebrate 


the  isthmian  garnes  in  J^yVfil^^  ^^  KngpniTTn" 
The  festival  which  was  previously 


previously  established  there  in 
honour  of  Melikerta  used  to  be  celebrated  by  night,  andt(» 
be  more  like  a  religious  mystery  than  a  great  spectacle  and 
gathering.  Some  writers  assert  that  the  Isthmian  games 
were  established  in  honour  of  Skeiron,  and  that  Theseus 
wished  to  make  them  an  atonement  for  the  murder  of  his 
kinsman ;  for  Skeiron  was  the  son  of  Kanethus  and  of 
Henioche  the  daughter  of  Pittheus.  Others  say  that  this 
festival  was  established  in  honour  of  Sinis,  not  of  Skeiron. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Theseus  established  it,  and  stipulated 
with  the  Corinthians  that  visitors  from  Athens  who  came 
to  the  games  should  have  a  seat  of  honour  in  as  large  a  space 
as  could  be  covered  by  a  sail  of  the  public  ship  whicli 
carried  them,  when  stretched  out  on  the  ground.  This 
we  are  t<jld  by  Ilellanikus  and  Andron  of  Halikamassus. 

XXVI.  Besides  this^according  to  Philochorus  and  other    ,/^ 
^vnter8^he^Balled_witE~■^lera^k'H  tu  th6Ju^»?^p^?yjFjarr     fu 
in~~the  ^naT^ip-iifni    against    the    AmazonBTand   received  /n      /J) 
Antiope  as  the  reward  fur  his  valoxir ;  but  most  historians,/ y 
^mong  wKoinafe  Pherekydes,  Ilellanikus,  and  Herodorus,      -^^  r  - 
^^tj^-Qmt  Theseus  made  an  expedifroh"of1itt>  owu  lutur  I  hap  O      '''* 

that  of  Horampq,  apd  that  he  took  the  Amazon  captive, 
wl^iph  is  a  mor"  ]-pp°^""^^l7  nt^'y"  Por  no  one  oi  Iuh 
companions  is  said  to  have  captured  an  Amazon;  whilo 

c  2 
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Bion  relates  that  he  caught  this  one  by  treachery  and 
carried  her  off;  for  the  Amazons,  he  says,  were  not  averse 
to  men,  and  did  not  avoid  Theseus  when  he  touched  at 
their  coast,  but  even  offered  him  presents.  He  invited 
the  bearer  of  these  on  board  his  ship  ;  and  when  she  had 
embarked  he  set  sail.  But  one,  Menekrates,  who  has 
written  a  history  of  the  town  of  Nikaea  in  Bithynia,  states 
that  Theseus  spent  a  long  time  in  that  country  with 
Antiope,  and  that  there  were  three  young  Athenians, 
brothers,  who  were  his  companions  in  arms,  by  name 
Euneon,  Thoas,  and  Soloeis.  Soloeis  fell  in  love  with 
Antiope,  and,  without  telling  his  brothers,  confided  his 
passion  to  one  of  his  comrades.  This  man  laid  the  mat- 
ter before  Antiope,  who  firmly  rejected  his  pretensions, 
but  treated  him  quietly  and  discreetly,  telling  Theseus 
nothing  about  it.  Soloeis,  in  despair  at  his  rejection, 
leaped  into  a  river  and  perished;  and  Theseus  then  at 
length  learned  the  cause  of  the  young  man's  death.  In 
his  sorrow  he  remembered  and  applied  to  himself  an 
oracle  he  had  received  from  Delphi.  It  had  been  enjoined 
upon  him  by  the  Pythia  that  whenever  he  should  be 
struck  down  with  special  sorrow  in  a  foreign  land, 
he  should  found  a  city  in  that  place  and  leave  some  of 
his  companions  there  as  its  chiefs.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  city  which  he  founded  was  called  Pythopolis,  in 
honour  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and  the  neighbouring  river 
was  called  Soloeis,  after  the  youth  who  died  in  it.  He 
left  there  the  brothers  of  Soloeis  as  the  chiefs  and  law- 
givers of  the  new  city,  and  together,  with  them  one 
Hermus,  an  Athenian  Eupatrid.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  people  of  Pythopolis  call  a  certain  jolace  in  their  city 
the  house  of  Hermes,  by  a  mistaken  accentuation  transfer- 
ring the  honour  due  to  their  founder,  to  their  god  Hermes. 
XXVII.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  war  with  the 
Amazons ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  in  no 
feeble  or  womanish  spirit,  for  they  never  could  have 
encamped  in  the  city  nor  have  fought  a  battle  close  to 
the  Pnyx  and  the  Museum  unless  they  had  conquered  the 
rest  of  the  country,  so  as  to  be  able  to  approach  the  city 
safely.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  as  Hellanikus  relates,  that 
they  crossed  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  on  the  ice;   but 
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that  they  cncarapetl  almost  in  the  city  is  borne  witness 
to  by  the  local  names,  and  by  the  tombs  of  the  fallen. 
For  a  long  time  both  parties  held  aloof,  unwilling  to 
engage ;  but  at  last  Theseus,  after  sacrificing  to  Phobos 
(Fear),  attacked  them.  The  battle  took  place  in  tlie 
month  Boedromion,  on  the  day  on  which  the  Athenians 
celebrate  the  feast  Boedromia.  Kleidemus  gives  lis  accurate 
details,  stating  that  the  left  wing  of  the  Amazons  stood 
at  the  place  now  called  the  Amazoneum,  while  the  right 
reached  up  to  the  Pnyx,  at  the  place  where  the  gilded 
figure  of  Victory  now  stands.  The  Athenians  attacked 
them  on  this  side,  issuing  from  the  Museum,  and  the 
tombs  of  the  fallen  are  to  be  seen  along  the  street 
which  leads  to  the  gate  near  the  shrine  of  tlie  hero 
Chalkodus,  which  is  called  the  Peirteic  gate.  On  this  side 
the  women  forced  them  back  as  far  as  the  temple  of  the 
Eumcnides,  but  on  the  other  side  those  who  assailed  them 
from  the  temple  of  Pallas,  Ardottus,  and  the  Lyceum, 
drove  their  right  wing  in  confusion  back  to  their  camp 
with  great  slaughter.  In  the  fourth  month  of  the  war 
a  peace  was  brought  about  by  Hippolyte ;  for  this  writer 
names  the  wife  of  Theseus  Hippolyte,  not  Antiope.  Some 
relate  that  she  was  slain  fighting  by  the  side  of  Theseus 
by  a  javelin  hurled  by  one  Molpadia,  and  tliat  the  ct^ilumn 
which  stands  beside  the  temple  of  Olj'uqtian  Earth  is 
sacred  to  her  memory.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
history  should  be  at  fault  when  dealing  with  such  ancient 
events  as  these,  for  there  is  another  story  at  variance 
with  this,  to  the  effect  that  Antiope  caused  the  wounded 
Amazons  to  be  secretly  transported  to  Chalkis,  where  they 
were  taken  care  of,  and  some  of  tliem  were  buried  there, 
at  what  is  now  called  the  Amazoneum.  However,  it  is 
a  pr<x)f  of  the  war  having  ended  in  a  treaty  t»f  jieace,  that 
the  place  near  thu  temjile  of  Theseus  where  they  swore 
to  oiiserve  it,  is  still  citlk-d  Horcomosium,  and  that  the 
sacrifice  to  the  Amazons  always  has  taken  place  before  the 
festival  of  TlieseuB.  The  people  of  Megara  also  sIkjw  a 
burj'ing-jilace  of  the  Amazons,  as  one  goes  from  the 
market-jdace  to  what  they  call  Khua,  where  the  lozenge- 
shaped  building  stands.  It  is  said  that  some  others  iliod 
at  Chaeronea,  and  were  buried  by  the  little  stream  which 
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it  seems  was  anciently  called  Thermodon,  but  now  is 
called  H^mon,  about  which  we  have  treated  in  the  life 
of  Demosthenes.  It  would  appear  that  the  Amazons 
did  not  even  get  across  Thessaly  without  trouble,  for 
graves  of  them  are  shown  to  this  day  at  Skotussa  and 
Kynoskephalse. 

XXVIII.  The  above  is  all  that  is  worthy  of  mention 
about  the  Amazons  ;  for,  as  to  the  story  which  the  author 
of  the  '  Theseid '  relates  about  this  attack  of  the_Amazon8 

Joeing  brought  about  by  Antiopa -ta-.rp.vPTi gft-hefself  upoiL. 
TheseusTof  Ills  nianiage  with  Pha?dra,  and.  how  she  and 

-her  Amazons  fought,  and  howHerakles  slew  them,  allfKis 
is  clearly  fabulous.  After  the  death  of  Antiope,  Theseus 
niarrred  "Thraedra,  havihg~a  son  by  Antiope  named  Hip- 

'  poivtus,  or  Deniopliodu,  accoirding  toTindar.  Ai~Tor  his 
mi&fui Lanes  with  this  wife  and  soh,~as  the  account  given 
by  historians  does  not  differ  from  that  which  appears  in 
the  plays  of  the  tragic  poets,  we  must  believe  them  to 
have  happened  as  all  these  writers  say. 

XXIX.  However,  there  are  certain  other  legends  about 
Theseus'  marriage  which  have  never  appeared  on  the 
stage,  which  have  neither  a  creditable  beginning  nor  a 
prosperous  termination  :  for  it  is  said  that  he  carried  off 
one  Anaxo,  a  Troezenian  girl,  and  after  slaying  Sinis  and 
Kerkyon  he  forced  their  daughters,  and  that  he  married 
Periboea  the  mother  of  Ajax  and  also  Phereboea  and  lope 
the  daiighter  of  Iphikles  :  and,  as  has  been  told  already, 
it  was  on  account  of  his  love  for  ^gle  the  daughter  of 
Panopeus  that  he  deserted  Ariadne,  which  was  a  shameful 
and  discreditable  action.  And  in  addition  to  all  this  he 
is  charged  with  carrying  oflMHeienT-whicfe  brought  war 
iipon  Attiea,~««d-esilc-nndd'esf ruction  on  himself;  aBout 
which  we   shall   speak   presently.      But,   though.  Jnaay 

"attventures  were  "undertaken  by  the  heroes  of  those  times, 

Hcri)drirus  is  of  opinion  that  "Theseus  tqokjii.^artjn_any 

nf  tlu-m,  except  with  the  Lapithai  liTfEeir  fight  with  the 

-.^     Centaurs ;    though  other   writers   say   that   he   went   to 

— >rif;^      Kolchis  with  Jason  and  took  paft^with  Meleager  in-^e 

^-^     iV^ililllUt.P.f  the  Kalydonian  boar.        . 

^"^^^  From   these   legends   arises   the   proverb,  "Not   with- 

^  out  Theseus ;"  also  he  hj  himself  without  any  comrades 
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li  tLo  saying 


pcrfomieil  many  glorious 

came  into  vogue.viTliis  is  .■motlicr  TTct:]VI^ 

Theseus,  together  with  Adrastus,  eft'ec-ted  the  recovery 
of  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  under  the  -walls  of  the 
Cadmea  at  Thebes,  not  after  conquering  the  Thebans,  as 
Euripides  puts  it  in  his  play,  but  by  a  truce  and  conven- 
tion, acconling  to  most  writers.  Philochorus  even  states 
that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  truce  was  made 
for  the  recovery  of  those  slain  in  battle.  But  we  have 
shown  in  our  '  Life  of  Ilerakles  '  that  he  was  the  first  to 
restore  the  corpses  of  the  slain  to  the  enemy.  The  tombs 
of  the  rank  and  file  are  to  be  seen  at  Eleutherre,  but  those 
of  the  chiefs  at  Eleusis,  by  favour  of  Theseus  to  Adrastus. 
Euripides's  play  of  the  '  Suppliants '  is  contradicted  by 
that  of  iEschylus,  the  '  Eleusinians,'  in  which  TheseuB  is 
introduced  giving  orders  for  this  to  be  done 

XXX.  His  friendship  for  Peirithous  is    said   to  have 
arisen  in  the  following  manner  :    He  had  a  great  repiita 
tion  for  strength  and  courage ;    Peirithous,   wishing   to 
make  trial  of  these,  drove  his  cattle  away  from  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  and  when  he  learned  that  Theseus  was  pursu- 
ing them,  armed,  he  did  not  retire,  but  turned  and  faced 
him.     Each  man  then  admiring  the  beauty  and  courage  of 
his  opponent,  refrained  from  battle,  and  first  Peirithous 
holding  out  his  hand  bade  Theseus  himself  assess  the 
damages  of  his  raid  upon  the  cattle,  saying  that  he  himself     \ 
would  willingly  submit  to  whatever  penalty  the  other' 
might  inflict.     Theseus  thought  no  more  of  their  quarrel, 
and  invited  him  to  become  his  friend  and  comrade ;  and 
they  ratified  their  compact   of  friendship    by   an    oa; 
Hereupon,  Peirithous,  who  was  about  to  marry  Deidameia, 
begged  Theseus  to  come  and  visit  his  c»*ijitfy-aaid  meet 
the  Lapithaj.      He  alsfj  had  invited  th6^X'*^"tayjy  to  the 
banquet ;    and  as  they  in  their  drunken    insolence   laid 
hands    upon    the   women,    the    Lapithfc   attacked   them.  ^^ 
Some  of  them  they  slew,  and  the  rest  they  overcame,  and      - 
afterwards,  with  the  assistance  of  Theseus,  banished  from 
their  country.     Herodorus,  however,  says  that  this  is  not 
how  these  events  tofjk  place,  but  that  the  war  was  going 
on,  and  that  Theseus  went  to  liel])  the  Lajiithaa  and  while 
on  his  way  tliither  first  beheld  Ilerakles,  whom  ho  mado 
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a  point  of  visiting  at  Trachis,  where  he  was  resting  after 
his  labours  and  wanderings ;  and  that  they  met  with 
many  compliments  and  much  good  feeling  on  both  sides. 
But  one  would  more  incline  to  those  writers  who  tell  us 
that  they  often  met,  and  that  Herakles  was  initiated  by 
Theseus's  desire,  and  was  also  purified  before  initiation  at 
his  instance,  which  ceremony  was  necessary  because  of 
some  reckless  action. 

XXXI.  Theseus  was  fifty  years  old,  according  to 
Hellanikus,  when  he  carried  off  Helen,  who  was^ajaJeye 
""cMtd".^  JfiU'  this  reason  some  who  wish  to  clear  him  of 
tHis",'  the  heaviest  of  _  alL-tha-charges  against  hifflu-Saj^-lhat 
it  was  not  he  who  earned  oft"  Helen,  but  that  Idas  and 
Lynketis  carried  her  off  and  deposited  her  in  his  keeping. 
Aftei-wards  the"^win  Brethren  "came  and  demanded^her 
back,  but  he  would  not  give  her  up  ;  or  even  it  is  said 
that  Tyndareus  himself  handed  her  over  to  him,  because 
he  feared  that  Enarsphorus  the  son  of  Hippocoon  would 
take  her  by  force,  she  being  only  a  child  at  the  time. 
_But  the_niQst-yol>able -story  an.d_tiiat.K:hich  niost  writers 
agree  in  is  the  following  :  The  two  friprirls,  Thpspne;  anrl 
Peirithous,  came  to  Sparta,- seized  the  maiden,  who  was 
dancing  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia,  ami  carcLed^.her 
i^ff.  As_  the  pursuers  followed  no  fartliur  thaii  Tegea, 
they  felt  no  alarni,  T)"ut  leisurely  travelled^  Through 
Peloponnesus,  and  made  a  compact  that  wliichever  of  them 
shoiild  win  Helen  by  lot  was  to  have  her  to  wife^T'iil 
must  help  the  other  to  a  marriage.  They  cast  lots  on  this 
understanding,  and  Theseus  won.  As  the  maiden  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  marriage  he  took  her  wij;h  liim  to 
Aphidn^,  and  there  placing  his  mother  with  her  gave 
her  into  the  charge. of  his  friend  Aphidnus,  bidding  him 
f)  watch  over  her  and  keep  her  presence  secret.  He  himself 
in  order  to  repay  his  obligation  to  Peirithous  wennm-^ 
journey  with  him  to  Epirus  to  obtain  the  daughter  of 
Aidoneus  the  king  of  the  Molossians,  who  called  his  wife 
Persephone,  his  daughter  Kore,  and  his  dog  Cerberus. 
All  the  suitors  of  his  daughter  were  bidden  by  him  to 
fight  this  dog,  and  the  victor  was  to  receive  her  handT" 
However,  as  he  learned  that  Peirithous  and  his  friend 
were  come^  not_a^_wqoers,  but  as  ravishers,  he  cast  them 
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into  prison.  Ho  pnt  an  end  to  Peirithous  at  once,  by 
means  oT])''^  '^'>ffi  h\l*  '^^ly-ywrctud  TliCbUUS  blllt'llv.-' 

XXXI I.  Now  at  this  period  Mnesthens,  tlio~soh  of 
Peteus.  who  was  the  son  of  Omens,  who  was  the  son  of 
Erechtheus,  first  of  all  mankind  they  say  tot^k  to  the  arts 
of  a  demagogue,  and  to  currying  favour  witli  the  people. 
This  man  formed  a  league  of  the  nobles,  who  had  long 
borne  Theseus  a  grudge  for  having  destroyed  the  local 
jurisdiction  and  privileges  of  each  of  the  Eupatrids  by 
collecting  them  all  together  into  the  capital,  where  they 
were  no  more  than  his  subjects  and  slaves  ;  and  he  also 
exciteil  the  common  people  by  telling  them  that  although 
they  were  enjoj'ing  a  fancied  freedom  they  really  had  been 
deprived  of  their  ancestral  privileges  and  sacred  rites,  and 
made  to  endure  the  rule  of  one  foreign  despot,  instead  of 
that  of  many  good  kings  of  their  o^vn  blood. 

While  he  w^qp  tln^^-l^»u.nh  Lm[du^uL  the  invasion  of 
Attipa^Jv^  fbn   Rons   Qf  Tyndareus   greatly  assisted   his 


greatly_ 
5  sav  tna 


rTrvjtiiit;,iiinrT,r  Kr-]icinf>  •  go  that  some  say  that  it  was" 
who  invited  them  to  come.  At  first  they  abstained  from 
violence,  and  confined  themselves  to  asking  that  their 
sister  Ilele^i  shimlil  ^^^^  fiyn  up  t\]  tln'in  ;  but  wjicii^-they 
'were  told  by  the  citizens  that  h1>o  whs  not  h\  t.h'-'r  h'^^dp, 
.and  that  tliey  knew  not  w^hcre  she  Avas,  they  proceeded  to 


warlike  measures.  Akademus,  who  had  itj  some  meaT 
3ignij*eipdThat  sfee  was  concealed  at  Aphidnas,  now  told 
them  wliere  she  was ;  for  which  cause  he  was  honoured 
by  the  sons  of  Tjnidareus  duriiig  his  life,  and  also  the 
Lacedaimonians,  though  they  often  invaded  the  countrj' 
and  ravaged  it  unsjtaringly,  yet  never  touched  the  place 
called  the  Akademeia,  for  Akademus's  sake.  Dika^archus 
says  that  Echemus  and  Marathus,  two  Arcadians,  took 
part  in  that  war  with  the  sons  of  Tyndareus  ;  and  th;yt.  frQTT^ 
the  first  the  jibir-^^  no\V  ^ijtUr'^  '^^■' "Icjlieia  was  theniiamed 
Epheden^jii,  nn.l  tlmf  f.v.».  |}),.  tiecond__the  townshTpTof 
Marathon  takes  its  names,  lx>canse  he  in  accordance  with 
some  oracle  voluntarily  offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice  there 
in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army. 

However,  the  sons  of  TyndarcTis  came  to  Aphidnaj,  and 
took  the  jilace  after  a  battle,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
Alykus  fell,  the  son  of  Skeiron,  who  Chen  was  fighting  on 
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the  side  of  the  Dioskuri.  In  memory  of  this  man  it  is 
said  that  the  place  in  the  territory  of  Megara  where  his 
remains  lie  is  called  Alykus.  But  Hereas  writes  that 
Alykus  was  slain  by  Theseus  at  Aphidnae,  and  as  evidence 
he  quotes  this  verse  about  Alykus, 

"  Him  whom  Theseus  slew  in  the  spacious  streets  of  Aphidaae, 
Fighting  for  fair-haired  Helen." 

But  it  is  not  likely  that  if  Theseus  had  been  there,  his 
mother  and  the  town  ofAphidnge  would  ha.ve  been  taEen. 

XXXIII.  After lE^fairoFAphidnEe,  the  people  of  Athens 
beeame  terrified,  and  were  persuaded  by  Mnestheus  to  admit 
the  sons  of  Tyndareustothe  city,  and  to  treat  them  as  friends, 
because,  he  said,  they  were  only  at  war  with  Theseus,  who 
had  been  the  first  to  use  violence,  and  were  the  saviours 
and  benefactors  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  These  words  of 
his  were  confirmed  by  their  behaviour,  for,  victorious  as 
they  were,  they  yet  demanded  nothing  except  initiation 
into  the  mysteries,  as  they  were,  no  less  than  Herakles, 
connected  with  the  city.  This  was  permitted  them,  and 
they  were  adopted  by  Aphidnus,  as  Herakles  had  been  by 
Pylius.  They  received  divine  honours,  being  addressed  as 
"  Anakes,"  either  because  of  the  cessation  of  the  war,  or 
from  the  care  they  took,  when  they  had  such  a  large  army 
within  the  w^alls  of  Athens,  that  no  one  should  be  wronged  ; 
for  those  who  take  care  of  or  guard  anything  are  said  to 
do  it  "  anakos,"  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  kings  are  called 
"  Anaktes."  Some  say  that  they  were  called  Anakas 
because  of  the  appearance  of  their  stars  in  the  heavens 
above,  for  the  Attics  called  "  above  ''  "  anekas." 

XXXIV.  Xlis^s^^ J^^  iEthra,  the  mother,  of  Theseus, 
was  carried  off  as  a  captive  to  Laced^emon,  and  thenceT;o 
Troy  with  Helen,  and  Homer  supports  this  view,  when  he 
says  that  there  followed  Helen,  ""~'     ~ 

"  Aithra  the  daughter  of  Pittheus  and  large-eyed  Klymene." 

Others  reject  this  verse,  and  the  legend  about  Mounychus, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  bastard  son  of  Laodike,  by 
Demophoon,  and  to  have  been  brought  up  in  Troy  by 
Aithra.  But  Istrus,  in  his  thirteenth  book  of  his  '  History 
of  Attica,'  tells  quite  a  different  and  peculiar  story  about 
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Aithra,  that  he  had  heard  that  Paris  was  conquered  by 
Achilles  and  Patroklus  near  the  river  Spercheius,  in 
Thessaly,  and  that  Hector  took  the  city  of  Troezen  by 
storm,  and  amongst  the  plunder  carried  off  Aithra,  who 
had  been  left  there.     But  this  seems  impossible. 

XXXV.  Now  Aidoneus  the  Molossian  king  chanced  to 
Ix-  entertaining  Herakles,  and  related  to  him  the  story  of 
Theseus  and  Peirithoiis,  what  they  had  intended  to  do, 
iw  they  had  been  caught  in  the  act  and  punished. 
Herakl^)  was  much  grieved  at  hearing  how  one  had 
ingloriously,  and  the  other  was  like  to  perish. 
He  thought  that  nothing  would  he  gained  by  reproaching 
the  king  for  his  conduct  to  Peirithous,  but  he  begged  for 
the  life  of  Theseus,  and  pointed  out  that  the  release  of  his 
friend  was  a  favour  which  he  deserved.  Aidoneus  agreed, 
and  Thesexis,  when  set  free,  returned  to  Athens,  where  he 
found  that  his  party  was  not  yet  overpowered.  Whatever 
consecrated  grounds  had  been  set  apart  for  him  by  the  city, 
he  dedicated  to  Herakles,  and  called  Heraklea  instead  of 
Thesea,  except  four,  according  to  Philochorus.  But,  as  he 
at  once  wished  to  preside  and  manage  the  state  as  before, 
he  was  met  by  factious  opposition,  for  he  found  that  those 
who  had  been  his  enemies  before,  had  now  learned  not  to 
fear  him,  while  the  common  people  had  become  corrupted, 
and  now  required  to  be  specially  flattered  instead  of  doing 
their  duty  in  silence. 

He  endeavoured  to  establish  his  government  by  force, 
but  was  overpowered  by  faction ;  and  at  last,  despairing 
of  success,  he  secretly  sent  his  children  to  Euboea,  to 
Elephenor,  the  son  of  Chalkodous ;  and  he  himself,  after 
solemnly  uttering  curses  on  the  Athenians  at  Gargettus, 
where  ntjw  is  the  place  called  Araterion,  or  the  place  of 
curses,  set  sail  for  Skyros,  where  ho  was,  ho  imagined,  on 
friendly  terms  wnth  the  inhabitants,  and  possessed  a 
paternal  estate  in  the  island.  At  that  time  Lykomedes 
was  king  of  Skyros ;  so  he  proceeded  to  demand  from  him 
his  lands,  in  order  to  live  there,  though  some  say  that  he 
asked  him  to  assist  him  against  the  Athenians.  Lyko- 
medes, either  in  fear  of  the  great  reputation  of  Theseus, 
or  else  to  gain  the  favour  of  JInestheus,  led  him  up  to 
the  highest  mountain  top  in  the  countrj-,  on  the  pretext 
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of  showing  him  his  estate  from  thence,  and  pushed  him. 
over  a  precipice.  Some  say  that  he  stumbled  and  fell 
of  himself,  as  he  was  walking  after  supper,  according 
to  his  custom.  As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  no  one  thought 
any  more  of  him,  but  Mnestheus  reigned  over  the 
Athenians,  while  Theseus's  children  were  brought  up  as 
private  citizens  by  Elephenor,  and  followed  him  to 
Ilium.  When  Mnestheus  died  at  Ilium,  they  returned 
home  and  resumed  their  rightful  sovereignty.  In  sub- 
sequent times,  among  many  other  things  which  led  the 
Athenians  to  honour  Theseus  as  a  hero  or  demi-god,  most 
remarkable  was  his  appearance  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
where  his  spirit  was  seen  by  many,  clad  in  armour,  lead- 
ing the  charge  against  the  barbarians. 

XXXVI.  After  the  Persian  war,  in  the  archonship  of 
Phfedo,  the  Athenians  were  told  by  the  Delphian  Oracle 
to  take  home  the  bojaes  of  Thesfi.l?s  and  keep  them  with 
the  greatest  careancl.  nonour.  'T'^TPn^.jgas  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  them  and  in  discovering  his  tombTSTraecount 
■  of  the  wild  and  savage  habits  of  thenatives  of  the  island. 
However,  Kimon  took  the  island,  as  is  wa-itten  in"  my 
history  of  his  Life,  and  making  it  a  point  of  honour  to  dis- 
cover his  tomb,  he  chanced  to  behold  an  eagle  pecking 
with  its  beak  and  scratching  with  its  talons  at  a  small 
rising  ground.  Here  he  dug,  imagining  that  the  spot  had 
been  pointed  out  by  a  miracle.  There  was  found  the  coffin 
of  a  man  of  great  stature,  and  lying  beside  it  a  brazen 
lance-head  and  a  sword.  These  relics  were  brought  to 
Athens  by  Kimon,  on  board  of  his  trireme,  and  the  de- 
lighted M;h'^nifir'S'''P'^pi'P"'^'"1  t.>ipm  with  splendid  processirmg 

<»t^  He  is  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  near  where 
the  Gymnasium  now  stands,  and  his  tomb  is  a  place  of 
sanctuary  for  slaves,  and  all  that  are  poor  and  ojipressed, 
because  Theseus,  during  his  life,  was  the  champion  and 
aveng,er  of  the  poor,  and  always J^ndh^  htj;irki_'ued  to  their 
.prayers.  Their  greatest  sacrifice  in  %is  honoTa*  takes 
place  on  the  eighth  of  Trhe"  month,  of  Pyanepsion^  upon 
whTf>H^4«yUm-.ajTT4  thp.  yn-ntbsi  nfl.mp.  b-To/kfrm-ii  firA+.ft  But 
besides  this  they  hold  a  service  in  his  honour  on  the  eighth 
of  all  the  other   months,  either  because  it  was  on  the 
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eighth  day  of  Hekatombeion  that  he  first  arrived  in  Athens 
from  Tra}zen,  as  is  related  by  Uiodorus  tlie  topographer, 
or  else  thinking  that  numher  to  be  especially'  his  own, 
hocaxxso  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Poseidon,  and 
Poseidon  is  honoured  on  the  eighth  day  of  every  month. 
For  the  number  eight  is  the  first  cnbe  of  an  even  number, 
and  is  double  the  first  square,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
represents  the  immovable  abiding  power  of  that  god  whom 
we  address  as  "  the  steadfast,"  and  the  "  earth  upholder." 
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Historians  are  not  agreed  i;pon  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  famous  name  of  Eome,  which  is  so  celebrated  through 
all  the  world.  Some  relate  that  the  Pelasgi,  after  wander- 
ing over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  and  conquering 
most  nations,  settled  there,  and  gave  the  city  its  name 
from  their  own  strength  in  battle.*  Others  tell  us  that 
after  the  capture  of  Troy  some  fugitives  obtained  ships, 
were  carried  by  the  winds  to  the  Tyrrhenian  or  Tuscan 
coast,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  Tiber.  There  the  women,  who 
had  suffered  much  from  the  sea  voyage,  were  advised  by 
one  who  was  accounted  chief  among  them  for  wisdom  and 
noble  birth,  Eoma  by  name,  to  burn  the  ships.  At  first  the 
men  were  angry  at  this,  but  afterwards,  being  compelled 
to  settle  round  about  the  Palatine  Hill,  they  fared  better 
than  they  expected,  as  they  found  the  countrj^  fertile  and 
the  neighbours  hospitable ;  so  they  paid  great  honour  to 
Eoma,  and  called  the  city  after  her  name.  From  this 
circumstance,  they  say,  arose  the  present  habit  of  women 
kissing  their  male  relatives  and  connections ;  because 
those  women,  after  they  had  buj-ned  the  ships,  thus 
embraced  and  caressed  the  men,  trying  to  pacify  their 
rage. 

II.  Some  say  that  Eoma,  who  gave  the  name  to  the 
city,  was  the  daughter  of  Italus  and  Leucaria,  or  of 
Telephus  the  son  of  Hercules,  and  the  wife  of  .^neas, 
while  others  say  that  she  Avas  the  daughter  of  Ascanius 
the  son  of  -^Eneas.  Others  relate  that  Eomanus,  the  son 
of  Odysseus  and  Circe,  foiinded  the  city,  or  that  it  was 
Eomus,  the  son  of  Hemathion,  who  was  sent  from  Troy  by 
Diomedes ;  or  Eomis  the  despot  of  the  Latins,  who  drove 

*  The  Greek  ^ci/x7j  =  strength. 
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ont  of  his  kingdom  the  Tj-rrhenians,  who,  starting  from 
Thessaly.  had  made  their  way  to  Lydia,  and  thence  to 
Italy.  And  even  those  who  follow  the  most  reasonable  of 
these  legends,  and  admit  that  it  was  Konmlus  who  founded 
the  city  after  his  own  name,  do  not  agree  about  his  birth ; 
for  some  say  that  he  was  the  son  of  yEneas  and  Dexithea 
the  daughter  of  Phorbas,  and  with  his  brother  Romus 
was  brought  to  Italy  when  a  cliild,  and  tliat  as  the  river 
was  in  flood,  all  the  other  boats  were  swamped,  but  that 
in  which  the  children  were  was  carried  to  a  soft  bank  and 
miraculously  preserved,  from  which  the  name  of  Rome 
was  given  to  the  place.  Others  say  that  Roma,  the 
daughter  of  that  Trojan  lady,  married  Latinus  the  son  of 
Telemachus  and  bore  a  son,  Romulus  ;  while  others  say 
that  his  mother  was  iEmilia  the  daugliter  of  ^neas  and 
Lavinia,  by  an  intrigue  with  ^lars ;  while  others  give  a 
completely  legendary  account  of  his  birth,  as  follows  : 

In  the  house  of  Tarchetius,  the  king  of  the  Albani.  a 
cruel  and  lawless  man,  a  miracle  took  place.  A  male 
figure  arose  from  the  hearth,  and  remained  there  for  many 
days.  Now  there  was  in  Etruria  an  oracle  of  Tethys, 
which  told  Tarchetius  that  a  virgin  must  be  offered  to  the 
figure  ;  for  there  should  Ix;  bom  of  her  a  son  surpassing  all 
mankind  in  strength,  valour,  and  good  fortune.  Tarchetius 
hereuiwn  explained  the  oracle  to  one  of  his  daughters,  and 
ordered  her  to  give  herself  up  to  the  figure  ;  but  she,  not 
liking  to  do  so,  sent  her  servant-maid  instead.  Tarchetius, 
when  he  learned  this,  was  greatly  incensed,  and  cast  them 
Ixtth  into  prison,  meaning  to  put  them  to  death.  However, 
in  a  dream,  Vesta  a])peared  to  him,  forbidding  him  to  slay 
tliem.  In  consequence  of  this  he  locked  them  up  with  a 
loom,  telling  them  that  when  they  had  woven  the  piece 
of  work  upon  it  they  should  Ix;  married.  80  they  wove 
all  day,  and  during  the  night  other  maidens  sent  by 
Tarr-hetius  undid  their  work  again.  Now  when  the 
Bcrvant-maid  was  delivered  of  twins,  Tarchetius  gave 
them  to  one  Teratius,  and  bade  him  destroy  them.  He 
laid  them  down  near  the  river ;  and  there  they  were 
sacklwl  by  a  she-wolf,  while  all  sorts  of  birds  brought 
them  morsels  of  ftKxl,  until  one  day  a  cowherd  saw  them. 
Filled  with  wonder  he  ventured  to  come  up  to  the  children 
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and  bear  them  oif.  Saved  from  death,  in  this  manner  they 
grew  up,  and  then  attacked  and  slew  Tarchetius.  This 
is  the  legend  given  by  one  Promathion,  the  compiler  of 
a  histoiy  of  Italy. 

III.  But  the  most  credible  story,  and  that  has  most 
vouchers  for  its  tiTith,  is  that  which  was  first  published  in 
Greece  by  Diokles  of  Peparethos,  a  writer  whom  Fabius 
Pictor  has  followed  in  most  points.  There  are  variations 
in  this  legend  also ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  runs  as 
follows  : 

The  dynasty  established  by  ^neas  at  Alba  Longa, 
came  down  to  two  brothers,  Numitor  and  Amulius. 
Amulius  offered  his  brother  the  choice  between  the 
sovereign  power  and  the  royal  treasure,  including  the 
gold  brought  from  Troy.  Numitor  chose  the  sovereign 
power.  But  Amulius,  possessing  all  the  treasure,  and 
thereby  having  more  power  than  his  brother,  easily 
dethroned  him,  and,  as  he  feared  his  brother's  daughter 
might  have  children  who  would  avenge  him,  he  made  her 
a  priestess  of  Vesta,  sworn  to  celibacy  for  ever.  This 
lady  is  named  by  some  Ilia,  by  others  Ehea  or  Silvia. 
After  no  long  time  she  was  found  to  be  wdth  child,  against 
the  law  of  the  Vestals.  Her  life  was  saved  by  the  entreaties 
of  Antho,  the  king's  daughter,  but  she  was  closely  im- 
prisoned, that  she  might  not  be  delivered  without  Amulius's 
knowledge.  She  bore  two  children  of  remarkable  beauty 
and  size,  and  Amulius,  all  the  more  alarmed  at  this,  bade 
an  attendant  take  them  and  expose  them.  Some  say  that 
this  man's  name  was  Faustulus,  while  others  say  that  this 
was  not  his  name,  but  that  of  their  rescuer.  However,  he 
placed  the  infants  in  a  cradle,  and  went  do\\Ti  to  the  river 
with  the  intention  of  thro-ning  them  into  it,  but  seeing  it 
running  strong  and  turbulently,  he  feared  to  approach  it, 
laid  down  the  cradle  near  the  bank  and  went  away. 
The  river,  which  was  in  flood,  rose,  and  gently  floated  off 
the  cradle,  and  carried  it  down  to  a  soft  place  which  is 
now  called  Cermalus,  but  anciently,  it  seems,  was  called 
Germanus,  because  brothers  are  called  geiTuani. 

IV.  Near  this  place  was  a  fig-tree,  which  they  called 
Euminalius,  either  f?om  Eomulus,  as  most  persons  imagine, 
or  because  cattle  came  to  ruminate  in  its  shade,  or,  more 
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prohalilj,  because  of  the  siickling  of  the  chikiren  tliere, 
fur  the  ancients  called  the  nipple  rouma.  Moreover,  they 
call  the  g(xldoss  who  appears  to  have  watched  over  the 
children  Eonniilia,  and  to  her  they  sacrifice  oflerings 
■withont  wine,  and  pour  milk  as  a  libation  upon  lier  altar. 

It  is  said  that  while  the  infants  were  lying  in  this 
place,  the  she-wolf  suckled  them,  and  that  a  woodpecker 
came  and  helped  to  feed  and  watch  over  them.  Now  these 
animals  are  sacred  to  the  god  Mare ;  and  the  Latins  have 
a  peculiar  reverence  and  worship  for  the  woodpecker. 
These  circumstances,  therefore,  did  not  a  little  to  confinn 
the  tale  of  the  mother  of  the  children,  that  their  father 
was  Mare,  though  some  say  that  she  was  deceived  by 
Amulius  himself,  who,  after  condemning  her  to  a  life  of 
virginity,  appeared  l)efore  her  dressed  in  armour,  and 
ra\'ished  her.  Others  say  that  the  twofold  meaning  of 
the  name  of  their  nurse  gave  rise  to  this  legend,  for  the 
Latins  use  the  word  lupa  for  she-wolves,  and  also  for 
unchaste  women,  as  was  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  who 
brought  up  tlie  children,  Acca  Laurentia  by  name.  To 
her  also  the  Koraans  offer  sacrifice,  and  in  the  month  of 
April  the  priest  of  Mare  brings  libations  to  her,  and  the 
feast  is  called  Laurentia. 

^'.  The  Romans  also  worehip  another  Laurentia,  for 
this  reason  :  The  priest  of  Hercules,  weary  with  idleness, 
proposed  to  the  god  to  cast  the  dice  on  the  condition  that, 
if  he  won,  he  should  receive  something  good  from  the  god, 
while  if  he  lost,  he  undertook  to  provide  the  god  with  a 
l>ountifnl  feast  and  a  fair  woman  to  take  his  pleasure  witlu 
L'pon  these  conditions  he  cast  the  dice,  first  for  the  god, 
and  then  for  himself,  and  was  Ijeaten.  ^Vishing  to  settle 
his  wager  pro}>erly,  and  making  a  point  of  keeping  his 
word,  he  prejiared  a  feast  for  the  god,  and  hired  Laurentia, 
then  in  the  ])ride  of  her  beauty,  though  not  yet  famous. 
He  feasted  her  in  the  temple,  wliere  he  had  pre])ared  a 
couch,  and  after  supper  he  locked  her  in,  that  the  god 
might  ptissess  her.  And,  indeed,  the  god  is  said  to  have 
apj)eared  to  the  lady,  and  to  have  bidden  her  go  earlj-  in 
the  morning  into  the  market-place,  and  to  embrace  the 
firet  man  she  met,  and  make  him  her  friend.  There  m<'t 
her  a  citizen   far  advanced   in   years,  possessing  a  fair 
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income,  childless,  and  unmarried.  His  name  was  Tarrutius. 
He  took  Lanreutia  to  himself,  and  loved  her,  and  upon 
his  death  left  her  heiress  to  a  large  and  valuable  property, 
the  greater  part  of  which  she  left  by  will  to  the  city. 
It  is  related  of  her,  that  after  she  had  become  famous,  and 
was  thought  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  Heaven,  she  vanished 
near  the  Yery  same  spot  where  the  other  Laurentia  lay 
buried.  This  place  is  now  called  Velabrum,  because 
during  the  frequent  overflowings  of  the  river,  people  used 
there  to  be  ferried  over  to  the  market-place ;  now  they 
call  feriying  velaiura.  Some  say  that  the  road  from  the 
market-place  to  the  circus,  starting  from  this  point,  used 
to  be  covered  with  sails  or  a-uTiings  by  those  who  treated 
the  people  to  a  sj^ectacle ;  and  in  the  Latin  tongue  a  sail 
is  called  velum.  This  is  why  the  second  Laurentia  is 
honoured  by  the  Eomans. 

VI.  Now  Faustulus,  the  swineherd  of  Amulius,  kept 
the  children  concealed  from  every  one,  though  some  say 
that  Numitor  knew  of  it,  and  shared  the  expense  of  their 
education.  They  were  sent  to  Gabii  to  learn  their  letters, 
and  everything  else  that  well-bom  children  should  know ; 
and  they  were  called  Romulus  and  Eemus,  because  they 
were  first  seen  sucking  the  wolf.  Their  noble  birth 
showed  itself  while  they  were  yet  children,  in  their  size 
and  beauty ;  and  when  they  grew  up  they  were  manly 
and  high-spirited,  of  invincible  courage  and  daring. 
Eomulus,  however,  was  thought  the  wiser  and  more 
politic  of  the  two,  and  in  his  discussions  with  the  neigh- 
bours about  pasture  and  hunting,  gave  them  opportunities 
of  noting  that  his  disposition  was  one  which  led  him 
to  command  rather  than  to  obey.  On  account  of  these 
qualities  they  were  beloved  by  their  equals  and  the  poor, 
but  they  despised  the  king's  officers  and  bailiffs  as  being 
no  braver  than  themselves,  and  cared  neither  for  their 
anger  nor  their  threats.  They  led  the  lives  and  followed 
the  pursuits  of  nobly  born  men,  not  valuing  sloth  and 
idleness,  biit  exercise  and  hunting,  defending  the  land 
against  brigands,  capturing  plunderers,  and  avenging 
those  who  had  suffered  wrong.  And  thus  they  became 
famous. 

VII.  Now  a  quarrel   arose   between   the   herdsmen  of 
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Nnmitor  and  those  of  Amiilius,  and  cattle  were  driven 
off"  by  the  furmt-r.  Amulius's  men.eiiraired  at  this,  foiii;lit 
and  routed  the  others,  and  recovered  a  great  part  of  the 
booty.  They  cared  nothing;  for  Nnmitor  s  anger,  biit 
collected  together  many  needy  ]iersons  and  slaves,  and 
filled  them  with  a  relK'llioiis  spirit.  AVhile  Eomiilns  was 
absent  at  a  sacrifice  (for  ho  was  much  addicted  to  sacrifices 
and  divination),  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor  fell  in  witli 
Eemus,  accompanied  by  a  small  band,  and  fought  with 
him.  After  many  wounds  had  been  received  on  both 
sides,  Numitor's  men  conquered  and  took  Eemus  alive. 
Remus  was  brought  before  Numitor,  who  did  not  punish 
him,  as  he  feared  his  brother's  temper,  but  went  to  his 
brother  and  begged  for  justice,  saying  that  he  had  suflfered 
wrong  at  the  hands  of  the  king  his  brother's  servants. 
As  all  the  people  of  Alba  sjnnpathised  with  Eemus,  and 
feared  that  he  would  be  unjustly  \nit  to  death,  or  worse, 
Amulius,  alarmed  at  them,  handed  over  Eemus  to  his 
brother  Numitor,  to  deal  with  as  he  pleased.  Numitor 
took  him.  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  home,  after  admiring 
the  bodily  strength  and  stature  of  the  youth,  which 
surjiassed  all  the  rest,  perceiving  in  his  looks  his  courageous 
and  fiery  spirit,  undismayed  by  his  present  circumstiinces, 
and  having  heard  that  his  deeds  corresponded  to  his 
appearance,  and  above  all,  as  seems  probable,  some  god 
being  with  him  and  watching  over  the  first  beginnings 
of  great  events,  he  was  struck  by  the  idea  of  asking  him 
to  tell  the  truth  as  to  who  he  was,  and  how  he  was  born, 
giving  him  confidence  and  encouragement  by  his  kindly 
voice  and  looks.  The  young  man  boldly  said,  "  I  will 
conceal  nothing  from  you,  for  yoti  seem  more  like  a  king 
than  Amulius.  You  hear  and  judge  liefore  you  punish, 
but  he  gives  men  up  to  be  punished  without  a  trial. 
Formerly  we  (for  wo  are  twins)  understood  that  we  were 
the  sons  of  Faustulus  and  Laurentia,  the  king's  servants ; 
but  now  that  we  are  brought  befijro  you  as  culprits,  and 
are  falsely  accused  and  in  danger  of  our  lives,  we  have 
heard  great  things  alxjut  ourselves.  Whether  they  l»o 
true  or  not,  we  must  now  put  to  the  test.  Our  birth  is 
said  tt>  be  a  secret,  and  our  nursing  and  bringing  u]i  is 
yet  stranger,  for  we  were  cast  out  to  the  beasts  and  the 
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"birds,  and  were  fed  by  tliem,  suckled  by  a  sbe-wolf,  and 
fed  with  morsels  of  food  by  a  woodpecker  as  we  lay  in 
our  cradle  beside  the  great  river.  Our  cradle  still  exists, 
carefully  preserved,  bound  with  brazen  bands,  on  which 
is  an  indistinct  inscription,  which  hereafter  will  serve  as 
a  means  by  which  we  may  be  recognised  by  our  parents, 
but  to  no  purpose  if  we  are  dead."  Numitor,  considering 
the  young  man's  stoiy,  and  reckoning  up  the  time  from 
his  apparent  age,  willingly  embraced  the  hope  which  was 
da'miing  on  his  mind,  and  considered  how  he  might  obtain 
a  secret  interview  with  his  daughter  and  tell  her  of  all 
this ;  for  she  was  still  kept  a  close  prisoner. 

VIII.  Faustulus,  when  he  heard  of  Eemus  being  captured 
and  delivered  up  to  Numitor,  called  upon  Eomulus  to  help 
him,  and  told  him  plainly  all  about  his  birth ;  although 
previously  he  had  hinted  so  much,  that  any  one  who  paid 
attention  to  his  words  might  have  known  nearly  all  about 
it ;  and  he  himself  Tsdth  the  cradle  ran  to  Numitor  full  of 
hopes  and  fears,  now  that  matters  had  come  to  a  critical 
point.  He  was  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  guards  at 
the  king's  gate,  and  while  they  were  treating  him  con- 
temptuously, and  confusing  him  by  questions,  they  espied 
the  cradle  under  his  cloak.  Now  it  chanced  that  one  of 
them  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  taken  the  children  to 
cast  them  away,  and  had  been  present  when  they  were 
abandoned.  This  man,  seeing  the  cradle  and  recognising 
it  by  its  make  and  the  inscription  on  it,  suspected  the 
truth,  and  at  once  told  the  king  and  brought  the  man  in 
to  be  examined.  Faustulus,  in  these  dire  straits,  did  not 
altogether  remain  unshaken,  and  yet  did  not  quite  allow 
his  secret  to  be  wrung  from  him.  He  admitted  that  the 
boys  were  alive,  but  said  that  they  were  living  far  away 
from  Alba,  and  that  he  himself  was  bringing  the  cradle  to 
Ilia,  who  had  often  longed  to  see  and  touch  it  to  confirm 
her  belief  in  the  life  of  her  children.  Now  Amulius  did 
what  men  generally  do  when  excited  by  fear  or  rage.  He 
Bent  in  a  great  hurry  one  who  was  a  good  man  and  a 
.  friend  of  Numitor,  bidding  him  ask  Numitor  whether  he 
had  heard  anything  about  the  survival  of  the  children. 
This  man  on  arrival,  finding  Numitor  all  but  embracing 
Eemus,  confirmed  his  belief  that  he  was  his  grandson,  a^  1 
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liatle  him  take  his  measures  qiiickly,  remaining  by  him 
himself  to  oli'er  assistance.  Even  had  they  wished  it, 
there  was  no  time  for  dehiy  ;  for  Komiihis  was  already 
near,  and  no  small  number  of  the  citizens,  through  hatred 
and  fear  of  Amulius,  were  going  ont  to  join  him.  He 
himself  brought  no  small  force,  airayed  in  companies  of  a 
hundred  each.  Each  of  these  was  led  by  a  man  who 
carried  a  bundle  of  sticks  and  straw  upon  a  pole.  The 
Latins  called  these  manipla ;  and  from  this  these  com- 
panies are  even  at  the  present  day  called  manijjles  in 
the  Koman  army.  Now  as  Eemus  raised  a  revolt 
■within,  while  Eomulus  assailed  the  jJalace  without, 
the  despot  was  captured  and  put  to  death  without 
having  been  able  to  do  anything,  or  take  any  measures 
for  his  ovm.  safety. 

The  greater  part  of  the  above  stoiy  is  told  by  Fabius 
Pictor  and  Diokles  of  Peparethos,  who  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  historians  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  story 
is  doubted  by  many  on  account  of  its  theatrical  and  arti- 
ficial form,  yet  Ave  ought  not  to  disbelieve  it  when  we 
consider  what  wondrous  works  are  wrought  by  chance,  and 
when,  too,  we  reflect  on  the  Koman  Empire,  which,  had  it 
not  had  a  divine  origin,  never  could  have  arrived  at  its 
present  extent. 

IX.  After  the  death  of  Amulius,  and  the  reorganisation 
of  the  kingdom,  the  twins,  who  would  not  live  in  Alba  as 
suljjects,  and  did  not  wish  to  reign  there  during  the  life 
of  their  grandfather,  gave  up  the  sovereign  power  to  him, 
and,  having  made  a  suital>le  provision  for  their  mother, 
determined  to  dwell  by  themselves,  and  to  found  a  city  in 
the  parts  in  which  they  themselves  had  been  reared  ;  at 
least,  this  is  the  most  probable  of  the  various  reasons 
which  are  given.  It  may  also  have  been  necessary,  as 
many  slaves  and  fugitives  had  gathered  round  them, 
either  that  they  should  disperse  these  men  and  so  lose 
their  entire  power,  or  else  go  and  dwell  alone  amongst 
them.  It  is  clear,  from  the  rape  of  the  Saliine  women, 
that  the  citizens  of  Allta  would  not  admit  these  outcasts 
into  their  own  Wly,  since  tliat  <leed  was  caused,  not  by 
wanton  insolence,  but  by  necessity,  as  they  could  not 
obtain  wives  by  fair  means  ;  for  after  carrj-ing  the  women 
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ofif  they  treated  them  with  the  greatest  respect.  After- 
wards, when  the  city  was  once  founded,  they  made  it  a 
sanctuary  for  people  in  distress  to  take  refuge  in,  saying 
that  it  belonged  to  the  god  Asylus ;  and  they  received  in 
it  all  sorts  of  persons,  not  giving  up  slaves  to  their  masters, 
debtors  to  their  creditors,  or  murderers  to  their  judges,  but 
saying  that,  in  accordance  with  a  Pythian  oracle,  the 
sanctuary  was  free  to  all ;  so  that  the  city  soon  became 
full  of  men,  for  they  say  that  at  first  it  contained  no  less 
than  a  thousand  hearths.  Of  this  more  hereafter.  When 
they  were  proceeding  to  found  the  city,  they  at  once 
quarrelled  about  its  site.  Eomulus  fixed  upon  what  is 
now  called  Eoma  Quadrata,  a  square  piece  of  ground,  and 
AWshed  the  city  to  be  built  in  that  place  ;  but  Eemus  pre- 
ferred a  strong  position  on  Mount  Aventine,  which,  in 
memory  of  him,  was  called  the  Remonium,  and  now  is 
called  Eignarium. 

They  agreed  to  decide  their  dispute  by  watching  the 
flight  of  birds,  and  having  taken  their  seats  apart,  it  is 
said  that  six  vultures  appeared  to  Eemus,  and  afterwards 
twice  as  many  to  Eomulus.  Some  say  that  Eemus  really 
saw  his  vultures,  but  that  Eomulus  only  pretended  to  have 
seen  them,  and  when  Eemus  came  to  him,  then  the  twelve 
appeared  to  Eomulus  ;  for  which  reason  the  Eomans  at 
the  present  day  draw  their  auguries  especially  from 
vultures.  Herodorus  of  Pontus  says  that  Hercules  de- 
lighted in  the  sight  of  a  vulture,  when  about  to  do  any 
great  action.  It  is  the  most  harmless  of  all  creatures,  for 
it  injures  neither  crops,  friiit,  nor  cattle,  and  lives  entirely 
upon  dead  corpses.  It  does  not  kill  or  injure  anything 
that  has  life,  and  even  abstains  from  dead  birds  from  its 
relationship  to  them.  Now  eagles,  and  owls,  and  falcons, 
peck  and  kill  other  birds,  in  spite  of  ^Eschylus's  line, 

"  Bird-eafing  bird  polluted  e'er  must  be." 

Moreover,  the  other  birds  are,  so  to  speak,  ever  before  our 
eyes,  and  continually  remind  us  of  their  presence  ;  but  the 
vulture  is  seldom  seen,  and  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  its 
young,  which  has  suggested  to  some  persons  the  strange 
idea  that  vultures  come  from  some  other  world  to  pay  us 
their  rare  visits,  which  are  like  those  occuiTences  which, 
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according  to  the  soothsayers,  do  not  happen  naturally  or 
spuntaneuusly,  bnt  by  the  interposition  of  Iloavcn. 

X.  When  Kemus  discovered  the  deceit  he  was  very 
angry,  and,  while  Komnhis  was  digging  a  trench  ronnd 
where  the  city  wall  was  to  be  biiilt,  he  jeered  at  the  works, 
and  hindered  them.  At  last,  as  he  jumped  over  it,  he  Avas 
struck  dead  either  by  Romidus  himself,  or  by  Celer,  one  of 
his  com]>anion8.  In  this  fight,  Faustulus  was  slain,  and 
also  Pleistinus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  Faustulus's  brother 
and  to  have  helped  him  in  rearing  Komulus  and  his 
brother.  Celer  retired  into  Tyrrhenia,  and  from  him  the 
Romans  call  quick  sharp  men  Celeres ;  Quintus  Mctellus, 
who,  when  his  father  died,  in  a  very  few  days  exhibited  a 
show  of  gladiators,  was  surnamed  Celer  by  the  Romans 
in  their  wonder  at  the  short  time  ho  had  spent  in  his 
preparations. 

XL  Romulus,  after  burying  Remus  andhis  foster-parents 
in  the  Remurium,  consecrated  his  city,  having  fetched 
men  from  Etniria,  who  taught  him  how  to  perform  it 
according  to  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  though  they 
were  ccleVirating  holy  mysteries.  A  trench  was  dug  in  a 
circle  round  what  is  now  the  Comitium.  and  into  it  were 
flung  first-fruits  of  all  those  things  which  are  honourable 
and  necessarj'  for  men.  Finally  each  man  brought  a  little 
of  the  earth  of  the  country  from  wliich  he  came,  and  flung 
it  into  one  heap  and  mixed  it  all  together.  They  call  this 
]nt  ])y  the  same  name  as  the  heavens,  Mundus.  S'ext,  they 
drew  the  outline  of  the  city  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with 
this  place  as  its  centre.  And  then  the  founder,  having 
fitted  a  jdough  with  a  l)ra7,en  ploughshare,  and  yoked  to  it 
a  bull  and  a  cow,  himself  ])louglis  a  tU-ep  funow  round  the 
boundaries.  It  is  the  diity  of  his  attendants  to  throw  the 
clods  inwards,  wliich  the  plough  turns  up,  and  to  let  none 
of  them  fall  outwards.  By  this  line  they  define  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fortifications,  and  it  is  called  by  contraction, 
Pomoerium,  which  means  behind  tlie  walls  or  beyond  the 
walls  (j>r.8/  mania).  Wherever  they  intend  to  place  a  gate 
they  tJike  off  the  ploughshare,  and  carry  the  plough 
over,  leaving  a  space.  After  this  ceremony  they  con- 
sider the  entire  wall  sacred,  except  the  gates ;  but  if 
they  were  sacred  also,  they  could  not   without  scruple 
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bring  in  and  out  necessaries  and  unclean  things  througb 
them. 

XII.  It  is  agreed  that  the  foundation  of  the  city  took 
place  on  the  eleventh  day  before  the  Kalends  of  May  (the 
21st  of  April).  And  on  this  day  the  Eomans  keep  a 
festival  which  they  call  the  birthday  of  the  city.  At  this 
feast,  originally,  "we  are  told,  they  sacrificed  nothing  that 
has  life,  but  thought  it  right  to  keep  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  city  pure  and  unpolluted  by  blood.  How- 
ever, before  the  foundation  of  the  city,  they  used  to  keep 
a  pastoral  feast  called  Palilia.  The  Eoman  months  at  the 
present  day  do  not  in  any  way  correspond  to  those  of 
Greece ;  yet  they  (the  Greeks)  distinctly  affirm  that  the 
day  upon  which  Eomulus  founded  the  city  was  the  30th 
of  the  month.  The  Greeks  likewise  tell  us  that  on  that 
day  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  which  they  think  was 
that  observed  by  Antimachus  of  Teos,  the  epic  poet,  which 
occuiTed  in  the  third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad.  In  the 
time  of  Varro  the  philosopher,  who  of  all  the  Eomans  was 
most  deeply  versed  in  Eoman  history,  there  was  one 
Taroutius,  a  companion  of  his,  a  pliilosophor  and  mathe- 
matician, who  had  especially  devoted  himself  to  the  art  of 
casting  nativities,  and  was  thought  to  have  attained  great 
skill  therein.  To  this  man  Varro  proposed  the  task  of 
finding  the  day  and  hour  of  Eomulus's  bii'th,  basing  his 
calculations  on  the  influence  which  the  stars  were  said  to 
have  had  upon  his  life,  just  as  geometricians  solve  their 
problems  by  the  analytic  method  ;  for  it  belongs,  he  argued, 
to  the  same  science  to  predict  the  life  of  a  man  from  the 
time  of  his  birth,  and  to  find  the  date  of  a  man's  birth  if 
the  incidents  of  his  life  are  given.  Taroutius  performed 
his  task,  and  after  considering  the  things  done  and  suffered 
by  Eomulus,  the  length  of  his  life,  the  manner  of  his  death, 
and  all  such  like  matters,  he  confidently  and  boldly  asserted 
that  Eomulus  was  conceived  by  his  mother  in  the  first 
year  of  the  second  01ym]?iad,  at  the  third  hour  of  the 
twenty-third  day  of  the  month  which  is  called  in  the 
Egyptian  calendar  Choiac,  at  which  time  there  was  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  He  stated  that  he  was  born  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  the  month  TJiouth,  about  sunrise.  Eome 
was  founded  by  him   on   the   ninth   day   of  the   month 
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Pharmouthi,  between  the  second  and  third  hour ;  for  it  is 
6U}i}K)sed  that  the  fortunes  of  cities,  as  well  as  those  of 
men.  have  their  cert<iin  periods  which  can  bo  discovered 
by  the  position  of  the  stiirs  at  their  nativities.  The  quaint 
subtlety  of  these  speculations  may  perhaps  amuse  the 
reader  more  than  their  legendary  character  will  weary 
him. 

XIII.  "When  the  city  was  founded,  Eomulus  first  divided 
all  the  able-botlied  males  into  regiments,  each  consisting 
of  three  thousand  infantry  and  three  hundred  ciivalry.  • 
These  were  named  legions,  because  they  consisted  of  men 
of  military  age  selected  from  the  population.  The  rest 
of  the  people  were  now  organised.  They  were  called 
Populus,  and  a  hundred  of  the  noblest  were  chosen  from 
among  them  and  formed  into  a  council.  These  he  called 
Patricians,  and  their  assembly  the  Senate.  This  word 
Senate  clearly  means  assembly  of  old  men ;  and  the 
members  of  it  were  named  Patricians,  according  to  some, 
because  they  were  the  fathers  of  legitimate  oftspring ; 
according  to  others,  because  they  were  able  to  give  an 
account  of  who  their  o"wti  fathers  were,  which  few  of  the 
first  colonists  were  able  to  do.  Others  say  tluit  it  was 
from  their  Pafrocininm,  as  they  then  called,  and  do  at  the 
present  day  call,  their  ]>atronage  of  their  clients.  There 
is  a  legend  that  tliis  word  anisc  fri>m  one  Patron,  a  com- 
panion of  Evander,  who  was  kind  and  heli)ful  to  his 
inferiors.  But  it  is  most  reasonalde  to  suppose  that 
Eomulus  called  them  by  this  name  because  he  intended 
the  most  powerful  men  to  show  kindness  to  their  inferiors, 
and  to  show  the  poorer  classes  that  they  ought  not  to  fear 
the  great  nor  gnidge  them  their  honours,  but  l)e  on  friendly 
terms  with  them,  thinking  of  them  and  addressing  them 
as  fathers  (Patres).  For,  up  to  the  present  day,  foreigners 
address  the  senatrjrs  as  Lords,  but  the  Komans  call  them 
Conscript  Fathers,  using  the  most  honourable  and  least 
offensive  of  tlieir  titles.  Originally  they  were  merely 
calletl  the  Fathers,  but  afterwards,  as  more  were  enrolled, 
they  were  called  Conscript  J*'ather8.  By  this  more 
dignifie<l  title  Komulus  distinguished  the  Senate  from  the 
People  ;  and  he  intrinluced  another  distinction  between 
the  powerful   and    the    common   people    by    naming    the 
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former  patrons,  whicli  means  defenders,  and  tlie  latter 
clients,  which  means  dependants.  B}'  this  means  he  im- 
planted in  them  a  mutual  good  feeling  which  was  the 
source  of  great  benefits,  for  the  patrons  acted  as  advocates 
for  their  clients  in  law  suits,  and  in  all  cases  became  their 
advisers  and  friends,  while  the  clients  not  only  respected 
their  patrons  but  even  assisted  them,  when  they  were 
poor,  to  portion  their  daughters  or  pay  their  creditors.  No 
law  or  magistrate  could  compel  a  patron  to  bear  witness 
against  his  client,  nor  a  client  against  his  patron.  More- 
over, in  later  times,  although  all  their  other  rights  remained 
unimpaired,  it  was  thought  disgraceful  for  a  patron  to 
receive  money  from  a  client.     So  much  for  these  matters. 

XIV.  In  the  fourth  month  after  the  city  Avas  founded, 
■we  are  told  by  Fabius,  the  reckless  deed  of  carrying  off 
the  women  took  place.  Some  say  that  Eomulus  himself 
naturally  loved  war,  and,  being  persuaded  by  some  pro- 
phecies that  Eome  was  fated  to  grow  by  wars  and  so 
reach  the  greatest  prosperity,  attacked  the  Sabines  with- 
out provocation  ;  for  he  did  not  carry  off  many  maidens, 
but  only  thirty,  as  though  it  was  war  that  he  desired  more 
than  wives  for  his  followers.  This  is  not  probable : 
Eomulus  saw  that  his  city  was  newly-filled  with  colonists, 
few  of  ■wdiom  had  -wives,  Avhile  most  of  them  were  a  mixed 
multitude  of  poor  or  unknown  origin,  who  were  despised 
by  the  neighouring  states,  and  expected  by  them  shortly 
to  fall  to  ]n&ces.  He  intended  his  violence  to  lead  to  an 
alliance  with  the  Sabines,  as  soon  as  the  damsels  became 
reconciled  to  their  lot,  and  set  about  it  as  follows  :  First 
he  circulated  a  rumour  that  the  altar  of  some  god  had  been 
discovered,  hidden  in  the  earth.  This  god  was  called 
Census,  either  becaiise  he  was  the  god  of  counsel  (for  the 
Eomans  to  this  day  call  their  assembly  Concilium,  and  their 
chief  magistrates  consuls,  as  it  were  those  who  take  counsel 
on  behalf  of  the  people),  or  else  it  was  the  equestrian 
Neptune.  The  altar  stands  in  the  greater  hippodi-ome, 
apd  is  kept  concealed  except  during  the  horse-races,  when 
an  is  uncovered.  Some  say  that,  as  the  whole  plot  was 
it  rk  and  mysterious,  it  was  natural  that  the  god's  altar 
should  be  underground.  When  it  was  brought  out,  he 
proclaimed  a  splendid  sacrifice  in  its  honour,  and  games 
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and  shows  open  to  all  men.  Many  people  assembled  to 
8ee  them,  and  Koiuulus  sat  among  his  nobles,  dressed  in  a 
purjde  robe.  The  signal  for  the  assault  was  that  he  shonld 
rise,  unfold  his  cloak,  and  then  again  wrap  it  around  him. 
Many  men  armed  with  swords  stood  round  him,  and  at  the 
signal  they  drew  their  swords,  rushed  forward  with  a 
shout,  and  snatched  up  the  daughters  of  the  Sabines,  but 
allowed  the  others  to  escape  unharmed.  Some  say  that 
only  thirty  were  carried  otF,  from  whom  the  thirty  tribes 
were  named,  but  Valerius  of  Antium  says  live  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  and  Juba  si.K  hundred  and  eighty-three,  all 
maidens.  This  is  the  best  apology  for  Eomulus  ;  for  they 
only  earned  oft'  one  married  woman,  Hersilia,  which  proved 
that  it  was  not  through  insolence  or  wickedness  that  they 
carried  them  oft",  but  with  the  intention  of  forcibly  eftect- 
ing  a  union  between  the  two  races.  Some  say  that 
Hersilia  maiTied  Hostilius,  one  of  tho  noblest  Eomaus, 
others  that  she  married  Eomulus  himself,  and  that  he  had 
children  by  her  ;  one  daughter,  called  Prima  from  her  being 
the  first-born,  and  one  son,  whom  his  father  originally 
named  Aollius,  Ix^cause  of  the  assembling  of  tlie  citizens, 
but  whom  they  afterwards  named  Avillius.  This  is  the 
story  as  told  by  Zenodutus  of  Trcezen,  but  many  contra- 
dict it. 

XV.  Among  the  ravishers  they  say  there  were  some 
men  of  low  condition  who  had  seized  a  remarkably  tall 
and  beautiful  maiden.  "When  any  of  the  nobles  met  tliem 
and  endeavoured  to  take  her  away  from  them,  tliey  cried 
out  that  they  were  taking  her  to  Talasius,  a  young  man 
of  good  family  and  reputation.  Hearing  this,  all  agreed 
and  applauded,  and  some  even  turned  and  accompanied 
them,  crying  out  the  name  of  Talasius  through  their 
friendshii)  for  him.  From  this  circumstance  the  Eomans 
up  to  the  present  day  call  upon  Talasius  in  their  marriage- 
songs,  as  the  Greeks  do  upon  Hymen ;  for  Talasius  is 
said  to  have  been  fortunate  in  his  wife.  Sextius  Sulla  of 
Carthage,  a  man  neitlier  deficient  in  learning  or  taste,  t<dd 
me  that  this  word  Avas  given  by  Eomulus  as  the  signal  for 
the  rape,  and  so  that  all  those  who  carried  oft'  maidens 
cried  "  Talasio."  But  most  authors,  among  whom  is 
Juba,  think  that  it  is  used  to  encourage  brides  to  industry 
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and  spinning  wool  (talasia),  as  at  that  time  Greek  words 
had  not  been  overpowered  by  Latin  ones.  But  if  this  be 
true,  and  the  Eomans  at  that  time  really  used  this  word 
"  talasia "  for  wool-spinning,  as  we  do,  we  might  make 
another  more  plausible  conjecture  about  it.  When  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  arranged  between  the  Eomans  and 
the  Sabines,  a  special  provision  was  made  about  the 
women,  that  they  were  to  do  no  work  for  the  men  except 
wool-spinning.  And  thus  the  custom  remained  for  the 
friends  of  those  who  were  married  afterwards  to  call  upon 
Talasius  in  jest,  meaning  to  testify  that  the  bride  was  to 
do  no  other  work  than  spinning.  To  the  present  day  the 
custom  remains  in  force  that  the  bride  must  not  step  over 
the  threshold  into  her  house,  but  be  lifted  over  it  and 
carried  in,  because  the  Sabine  maidens  were  carried  in 
forcibly,  and  did  not  walk  in. 

Some  add  that  the  parting  of  th6  bride's  hair  with  the 
point  of  a  spear  is  done  in  memory  of  the  first  Roman 
marriage  having  been  effected  by  war  and  battle ;  on 
which  subject  we  have  enlarged  further  in  our  treatise  on 
Causes. 

The  rape  of  the  Sabines  took  place  upon  the  eighteenth 
day  of  the  month  Sextilis,  which  is  now  called  August, 
on  which  day  the  feast  of  the  Consualia  is  kept. 

XVI.  The  Sabines  were  a  numerous  and  warlike  tribe, 
dvvxdling  in  unwalled  villages,  as  though  it  was  their 
birthright  as  a  Lacedaemonian  colony  to  be  brave  and 
fearless.  Yet  when  they  found  themselves  bound  by  such 
hostages  to  keep  the  peace,  and  in  fear  for  their  daughters, 
they  sent  an  embassy  to  propose  equitable  and  moderate 
terms,  that  Eomulus  should  give  back  their  daughters  to 
them,  and  disavow  the  violence  which  had  been  used,  and 
that  afterwards  the  two  nations  should  live  together  in 
amity  and  concord.  But  when  Eomulus  refused  to 
deliver  up  the  maidens,  but  invited  the  Sabines  to  accept 
his  alliance,  while  the  other  tribes  were  hesitating  and 
considering  what  was  to  be  done,  Acron,  the  king  of  the 
Ceninetes,  a  man  of  spiiit  and  renown  in  the  wars,  who 
had  viewed  Eomulus  first  proceeding  in  founding  a  city 
with  suspicion,  now,  after  what  he  had  done  in  carrying 
off  the  women,  declared  that  he  was  becoming  dangerous, 
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and  would  not  be  endurable  unless  he  were  chastised. 
He  at  once  began  the  war,  and  marched  with  a  great 
force ;  and  Eomulus  marched  to  meet  him.  When  they 
came  in  sight  of  each  other  they  each  challenged  the 
other  to  fight,  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  looking  on. 
Eomulus  made  a  vow  that  if  he  should  overcome  and  kill 
his  enemy  he  would  himself  carry  his  spoils  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  and  ofter  them  to  him.  He  overcame  his 
adversary',  and  slew  him,  routed  his  army  and  captured 
his  city.  Ho  did  not  harm  the  inhabitants,  except  that 
he  ordered  them  to  demolish  their  houses  and  follow  him 
to  Rome,  to  become  citizens  on  equal  terms  with  the  rest. 
This  is  the  policy  by  which  Eome  grew  so  great,  namely 
that  of  absorbing  conquered  nations  into  herself  on  terms 
of  equality. 

Eomulus,  in  order  to  make  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow  as 
pleasing  to  Jupiter,  and  as  fine  a  spectacle  for  the  citizens 
as  he  could,  cut  do-ttTi  a  tall  oak-tree  at  his  camp,  and 
fashioned  it  into  a  trophy,*  upon  which  he  hung  or  fastened 
all  the  arms  of  Acron,  each  in  its  proper  place.  Then  he 
girded  on  his  own  clothes,  placed  a  cro^vni  of  laurel  iipon 
his  long  hair,  and,  placing  the  trophy  upright  on  his  right 
shoulder,  marched  along  in  his  armour,  singing  a  pa^an  of 
victory,  with  all  the  army  following  him.  At  Eome  the 
citizens  received  him  with  admiration  and  delight ;  and 
this  procession  was  the  origin  of  all  the  sul)sequent 
triumphs  and  the  model  which  they  imitated.  The 
trophy  it-self  was  called  an  ofl'ering  to  Jupiter  Feretrius  ; 
for  the  Eomans  call  to  strike,  ferire,  and  Eomulus  prayed 
that  he  might  strike  down  his  enemy.  The  spoils  were 
called  8}>olia   opiuia,   according    to   Varro,   because    opim 

•  The  habit  of  erecting  trophies  on  a  field  of  battle  in  token  of 
victory  appears  to  have  been  ori^'inally  contiiied  to  the  Greeks,  who 
usually,  as  in  the  text,  lopped  the  branches  off  a  tree,  placed  it  in  the 
ground  in  some  conspicuous  place,  and  hung  upon  it  the  shields  and 
other  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy.  In  later  times  the  Romans 
adopted  the  habit  of  commemorating  a  victory  l>y  erecting  some  build- 
ing on  tlie  field  of  battle.  Under  the  emperors,  victory  was  com- 
memorated by  a  triumphal  arch  at  Eome,  many  of  which  now  exist. 
The  Greek  trophic-s  were  always  formed  of  perishable  materials,  aiid 
it  was  contrary  to  tlieir  custom  to  repair  them,  that  they  might  not 
perpetuate  national  enmities. 
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means  excellence.  A  more  plausible  interpretation  "would 
be  from  the  deed  itself,  for  work  is  called  in  Latin  opus. 
This  dedication  of  spolia  opima  is  reserved  as  a  privilege 
for  a  general  who  has  slain  the  opposing  general  with  his 
own  hand.  It  has  only  been  enjoyed  by  three  Eoman 
generals,  first  by  Eomulus,  who  slew  Acron,  king  of  the 
Ceninetes.  second  by  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  slew  the 
Tyi'rhenian  Tolumnius,  and,  above  all,  by  Claudius 
Marcellus,  who  killed  Britomart,  the  king  of  the  Gauls. 
Now  Cossi;s  and  Marcellus  drove  into  the  city  in  chariots 
and  four,  carrying  the  trophies  in  their  own  hands ;  but 
Dionysius  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  Eomulus  used  a 
chariot  and  four,  for  the  historians  tell  us  that  Tarquinius, 
the  son  of  Demaratus,  was  the  first  of  the  kings  who 
introduced  this  pomp  into  his  triumphs.  Others  say  that 
Poplicola  was  the  first  to  triumph  in  a  chariot.  However, 
the  statues  of  Eomulus  bearing  the'  trophy,  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  Eome,  are  all  on  foot. 

XYII.  After  the  capture  of  the  Ceninete  tribe,  while 
the  rest  of  the  Sabines  were  still  engaged  in  preparation 
for  war,  the  inhabitants  of  Fidenai  and  Crustumerium  and 
Antemna  attacked  the  Eomans.  A  battle  took  place  in 
which  they  were  all  alike  worsted,  after  which  they 
pennitted  Eomulus  to  take  their  cities,  divide  their  lands, 
and  incorporate  them  as  citizens.  Eomulus  divided  all  the 
lands  among  the  citizens,  except  that  which  was  held  by 
the  fathers  of  any  of  the  maidens  who  had  been  carried  off, 
which  he  allowed  them  to  retain. 

The  remainder  of  the  Sabines,  angiy  at  these  successes, 
chose  Tatius  as  their  general  and  marched  against  Eome. 
The  city  was  hard  to  attack,  as  the  Capitol  stood  as  an 
advanced  fort  to  defend  it.  Here  was  placed  a  garrison, 
and  Tarpeius  was  its  commander,  not  the  maiden  Tarpeia, 
as  some  wi-ite,  who  make  out  Eomulus  a  fool ;  but  it  was 
this  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  the  captain  of  the  garrison, 
who  betrayed  the  capital  to  the  Sabines,  for  the  sake  of 
the  golden  Ijracelets  which  she  saw  them  wearing.  She 
asked  as  the  price  of  her  treachery  that  they  shoiild  give 
her  what  they  wore  on  their  left  arms.  After  making  an 
agreement  with  Tatius,  she  opened  a  gate  at  night  and  let 
in  the  Sabines.     Kow  it  aj^pears  that  Antigonus  was  not 
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slngriilar  when  he  said  that  he  loved  men  when  they  were 
betraying,  Imt  hated  them  after  they  had  betrayed  ;  as 
also  Oai'sar  said,  in  the  case  of  Khymit^Ukes  the  Thracian, 
that  he  loved  the  treacherj^  but  hated  the  traitor  ;  but  this 
seems  a  common  reflection  about  bad  men  by  those  who 
have  need  of  them,  jnst  as  we  need  the  poison  of  certain 
venomous  beasts  ;  for  they  appreciate  their  value  while  they 
are  making  use  of  them,  and  loathe  their  wickedness  when 
they  have  done  with  them.  And  that  was  how  Tarpeia 
was  treated  by  Tatius.  He  ordered  the  Sabines  to  re- 
member their  agreement,  and  not  to  grudge  her  what  was 
on  their  left  arms.  lie  himself  first  of  all  took  off  his 
gold  aiTiilet,  and  with  it  flung  his  great  oblong  shield. 
As  all  the  rest  did  the  like,  she  perished,  being  pelted  with 
the  gold  bracelets  and  crushed  by  the  number  and  weight 
of  the  shields.  Tarpeius  also  was  convicted  of  treachery 
by  Romulus,  according  to  Jiiba's  version  of  the  history  of 
Sulpicius  Galba.  The  other  legends  about  Tarpeia  are 
improbable ;  amongst  them  that  which  is  told  bj'  Anti- 
gonus,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Tatius  the  Sabine 
leader,  aliducted  by  Romulus,  and  treated  by  her  father 
as  is  related  above.  Simylus  the  poet  talks  utter  nonsense 
when  he  says  that  it  was  not  the  Sabines  but  the  Gauls  to 
whom  TarjK'ia  lietrayed  the  Capitol,  because  she  was  in 
love  with  their  king.     His  verses  run  as  follows  : 

**  And  near  Tarpeia,  by  the  Capitol 

That  dwelt,  betrayer  of  the  walls  of  Rome. 
Slif  loved  tlie  chieftliin  of  the  Gauls  too  well. 
To  guard  from  treachery  her  father's  home." 

And  a  little  afterwards  he  speaks  of  her  death. 

**  Her  did  the  Boians  and  the  Celtic  tribes 
Bury,  but  not  beside  the  stream  of  Po; 
From  otf  their  warlike  arms  their  shields  thoy  flung, 
And  what  tlie  damsel  longed  for  laid  her  low." 

XVITI.  TTowever,  as  Tarpeia  was  buried  there,  the  hill 
was  called  tlie  Tarpeian  hill  until  King  Tarquinius,  when 
he  de<licated  the  place  to  Jupiter,  removed  her  remains  and 
alxilished  the  name  of  Tarpeia.  But  even  to  tliis  day  thej' 
call  the  rock  in   the  Capitol    the  Tarpeian   Rock,  down 
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which  malefactors  used  to  be  flung.  When  the  Sabines 
held  the  citadel,  Romulus  in  fury  challenged  them  to 
come  down  and  fight.  Tatius  accepted  his  challenge  ■s\dth 
confidence,  as  he  saw  that  if  overpowered  his  men  would 
have  a  strong  place  of  refuge  to  retreat  to.  All  the  inter- 
mediate space,  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage,  was 
surrounded  by  hills,  and  so  seemed  to  make  a  desperate 
battle  necessary,  as  there  were  but  narrow  outlets  for 
flight  or  pursuit.  It  chanced,  also,  that  the  river  had 
been  in  flood  a  few  days  before,  and  had  left  a  deep  muddy 
pool  of  water  upon  the  level  ground  where  the  Forum  now 
stands  ;  so  that  men's  footing  was  not  certain,  but  difficult 
and  treacherous.  Here  a  piece  of  good  fortune  befel  the 
Sabines  as  they  heedlessly  pressed  forward.  Curtius,  one 
of  their  chiefs,  a  man  with  a  reputation  for  dashing 
courage,  rode  on  horseback  far  before  the  rest.  His  horse 
plunged  into  this  morass,  and  he,  after  tiying  to  extricate 
him,  at  last  finding  it  impossible,  left  him  there  and 
saved  himself.  This  place,  in  memory  of  him,  is  still 
called  the  Gulf  of  Curtius.  Warned  of  their  danger,  the 
Sabines  fought  a  stout  and  indecisive  battle,  in  which 
many  fell,  amongst  them  Hostilius.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  husband  of  Hersilia  and  the  grandfather  of 
Hostilius,  who  became  king  after  the  reign  of  Numa. 
Many  combats  took  place  in  that  narrow  space,  as  we  may 
suppose ;  and  especial  mention  is  made  of  one,  which 
proved  the  last,  in  which  Eomulus  was  struck  on  the  head 
by  a  stone  and  like  to  fall,  and  unable  to  fight  longer. 
The  Eomans  now  gave  way  to  the  Sabines,  and  fled  to  the 
Palatine  hill,  abandoning  the  level  ground.  Eomulus, 
now  recovered  from  the  blow,  endeavoured  to  stay  the 
fugitives,  and  with  loud  shouts  called  upon  them  to  stand 
firm  and  fight.  But  as  the  stream  of  fugitives  poured  on, 
and  no  one  had  the  courage  to  face  round,  he  lifted  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  prayed  to  Jupiter  to  stay  the  army 
and  not  to  allow  the  tottering  state  of  Eome  to  fall,  but  to 
help  it.  After  his  prayer  many  were  held  back  from  flight 
by  reverence  for  the  king,  and  the  fugitives  suddenly 
resumed  their  confidence.  They  made  their  first  stand 
where  now  is  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  which  one  may 
translate  "  He  who  makes  to  stand  firm ;"  and  then  forming 
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their  ranks  once  more  they  drove  Lack  the  Sabines  as  fiiras 
wJiat  is  now  calk'd  tlie  Palace,  and  the  Temple  of  Vesta. 

XIX.  While  tlu'Y  Avere  prejiaring  to  fight  as  though  the 
liattle  was  only  now  just  hegun,  they  were  restrained  l>y  a 
strange  spectacle,  l>eyond  the  power  of  words  to  express. 
The  daughters  of  the  !:?!;il)ine8  who  had  been  carried  off 
were  seen  rushing  from  all  quarters,  with  loud  shrieks  and 
wailings.  through  the  ranks  and  among  the  dead  bodies,  as 
though  possessed  by  some  god.  Some  of  them  carried 
infant  children  in  their  arms,  and  others  wore  their  hair 
loose  and  dishevelled.  All  of  them  kept  addressing  the 
Komans  and  the  Sabines  alternately  by  the  most  endearing 
names.  The  hearts  of  both  armies  were  melted,  and  they 
fell  back  80  as  to  leave  a  space  for  the  women  between 
them.  A  murmur  of  sorrow  ran  through  all  the  ranks, 
and  a  strong  feeling  of  pity  was  excited  by  the  sight  of 
the  women,  and  by  their  words,  which  began  with 
arguments  and  ui)braidings,  but  ended  in  entreaties  and 
tears.  "  "Wliat  wrong  have  we  done  to  yoii,"  said  they, 
"  that  we  should  have  suffered  and  shoidd  even  now 
suffer  such  cruel  treatment  at  your  hands?  We  Avere 
violently  and  wrongfully  torn  away  from  our  friends, 
and  after  we  had  been  carried  off  we  were  neglected  by 
our  brothers,  fathers,  and  relatives  for  so  long  a  time, 
that  now.  lK)und  by  the  closest  of  ties  to  our  enemies,  we 
tremble  for  our  ravisliers  and  wrongers  when  they  fight, 
and  weep  when  they  fall.  Ye  would  not  come  and  tear 
Tis  from  our  ravislitrs  while  we  were  yet  maidens,  but 
now  ye  would  sejiarate  wives  from  their  husbands,  and 
mothers  from  their  children,  a  worse  piece  of  service  to 
us  than  your  former  neglect.  Even  if  it  was  not  about 
us  that  you  began  to  fight,  you  ought  to  cease  now  that 
you  have  become  fathers-in-law,  and  grandfathers,  and 
relatives  one  of  another.  But  if  the  war  is  about  us,  then 
carrj"  ub  off  with  your  sons-in-law  and  our  children,  and  give 
us  f>ur  fathers  and  relatives,  but  do  not  take  our  husbands 
and  children  from  us.  We  beseech  you  not  to  allow  us  to 
\n-  carried  off  cajttivo  a  second  time."  Ilersilia  spoke  at 
length  in  this  fashion,  and  as  the  other  women  added  their 
entreaties  to  hers,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  chiefs 
met   in   conference.     Hereupon   the   women   made   their 
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liiisbauds  aud  cliildren  kno-mi  to  their  fathers  and  lorothers, 
fetched  food  and  drink  for  such  as  needed  it,  and  took  the 
wounded  into  their  own  houses  to  be  attended  to  there. 
Thus  they  let  their  friends  see  that  they  were  mistresses 
of  their  o^^^l  houses,  and  that  their  husbands  attended  to 
their  wishes  and  treated  them  with  every  respect. 

In  the  conference  it  was  accordingly  determined  that 
such  women  as  chose  to  do  so  should  continue  to  live  with 
their  husbands,  free,  as  we  have  already  related,  from  all 
work  and  duties  except  that  of  spinning  wool  (talasia) ; 
that  the  Eomans  and  the  Sabines  should  dwell  together 
in  the  city,  and  that  the  city  should  be  called  Eome,  after 
Eomulus,  but  the  Eomans  be  called  Quirites  after  the 
native  city  of  Tatius ;  and  that  they  should  both  reign 
and  command  the  army  together.  The  place  where  this 
compact  was  made  is  even  to  this  day  called  the  Comitium, 
for  the  Eomans  call  meeting  coire. 

XX.  Now  that  the  city  was  doubled  in  numbers,  a 
hundred  more  senators  were  elected  from  among  the 
Sabines,  and  the  legions  were  composed  of  six  thousand 
infantry  and  six  hundred  cavalry.  They  also  established 
three  tribes,  of  which  they  named  one  Ehamnenses,  from 
Eomulus,  another  Titienses  from  Tatius,  and  the "  third 
Lucerenses,  after  the  name  of  a  grove  to  which  many  had 
fled  for  refuge,  requiring  asylum,  and  had  been  admitted 
as  citizens.  They  call  a  grove  lucus.  The  very  name  of 
tribe  and  tribune  show  that  there  were  three  tribes.  Each 
tribe  was  divided  into  ten  centuries,  which  some  say  were 
named  after  the  women  who  were  carried  off;  but  this 
seems  to  be  untrue,  as  many  of  them  are  named  after 
places.  However,  many  privileges  were  conferred  upon 
the  women,  amongst  which  were  that  men  should  make 
way  for  them  when  they  walked  out,  to  say  nothing 
disgraceful  in  their  presence,  or  appear  naked  before  them, 
on  pain  of  being  tried  before  the  criminal  court ;  and  also 
that  their  children  should  wear  the  lidla,  which  is  so 
called  from  its  shape,  which  is  like  a  bubble,  and  was 
worn  round  the  neck,  and  also  the  broad  purjDle  border  of 
their  robe  (prcetexta). 

The  kings  did  not  conduct  their  deliberations  together, 
but  each  first  took  counsel  with  his  own  hundred  senators. 
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and  then  they  all  met  together.  Tatius  dwelt  where  now 
is  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  and  Komulus  by  the  steps 
of  the  Fair  Shore,  as  it  is  called,  which  are  at  the  descent 
from  the  Palatine  hill  into  the  great  Circns.  Here  they 
say  the  sacred  cornel-tree  grew,  the  legend  being  that 
Romulus,  to  trj'  his  strength,  threw  a  spear,  with  cornel- 
wood  shaft,  from  Mount  Aventine,  and  when  the  spear-head 
sunk  into  the  ground,  though  many  tried,  no  one  was 
able  to  pull  it  out.  The  soil,  which  was  fertile,  suited 
the  wood,  and  it  budded,  and  became  the  stem  of  a  good- 
sized  cornel-tree.  After  the  death  of  Eomulus  this  was 
presers-ed  and  reverenced  as  one  of  the  holiest  objects  in 
the  city.  A  wall  was  built  round  it,  and  whenever  any 
one  thought  that  it  looked  inclined  to  droop  and  wither 
he  at  once  raised  a  shout  to  tell  the  bystanders,  and  they, 
just  as  if  they  were  assisting  to  put  out  a  fire,  called  for 
water,  and  came  from  all  quarters  carrying  pots  of  water 
to  the  place.  It  is  said  that  when  Caius  Cassar  repaired 
the  steps,  and  the  workmen  were  digging  near  it,  they 
unintentionally  damaged  the  roots,  and  the  tree  died. 

XXI.  The  Sabines  adopted  the  Koman  system  of  months, 
and  all  that  is  remarkable  about  them  will  be  found  in 
the  '  Life  of  Numa.'  But  Komulus  adopted  the  large 
oblong  Sabine  shield,  and  gave  up  the  round  Argolic 
shields  which  he  and  the  Romans  had  formerly  carried. 
The  two  nations  shared  each  other's  festivals,  not  abolish- 
ing any  which  either  had  been  wont  to  celebrate,  but 
intro<lncing  several  new  ones,  among  which  are  the 
Matronalia,  instituted  in  honour  of  the  women  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  that  of  the  Carmentalia.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  Carmenta  is  the  ruling  destiny 
which  presides  over  a  man's  birth,  wherefore  she  is 
worshipped  by  mothers.  Others  say  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  Evander  the  Arcadian,  a  prophetess  who  used  to 
chant  oracles  in  verse,  and  hence  sumamod  Carmenta  (for 
the  Romans  call  verses  carmina) ;  whereas  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  her  right  name  was  >vicostrate.  Some 
explain  the  name  of  Carmenta  more  plausibly  as  meaning 
that  (luring  her  prophetic  frenzy  she  was  bereft  of  intellect ; 
for  the  KomanH  call  to  lack,  carere ;  and  mind,  vuntem. 

We  have  spoken  before  of  the  feast  of  the  Palilia.    Tliat 
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of  the  Lupercalia  ■would  seem,  from  the  time  of  its  cele- 
bration, to  be  a  ceremony  of  purification  ;  for  it  is  held 
during  the  ominous  days  of  February,  a  month  whose  name 
one  might  translate  by  Purification  ;  and  that  particular 
day  was  originally  called  Febrate.  The  name  of  this  feast 
in  Greek  signifies  that  of  wolves,  and  it  is  thought,  on  this 
account,  to  be  very  ancient,  and  derived  from  the  Arcadians 
who  came  to  Italy  with  Evander.  Still  this  is  an  open 
question,  for  the  name  may  have  arisen  from  the  she- wolf, 
as  we  see  that  the  Luperci  start  to  run  their  course  from 
the  place  where  Eomulus  is  said  to  have  been  exposed. 
The  circumstances  of  the  ritual  are  such  as  to  make  it 
hard  to  conjecture  their  meaning.  They  slaughter  goats, 
and  then  two  youths  of  good  family  are  brought  to  them. 
Then  some  with  a  bloody  knife  mark  the  foreheads  of  the 
youths,  and  others  at  once  wipe  the  blood  away  with  wool 
dipped  in  milk.  The  youths  are  expected  to  laugh  when 
it  is  wiped  away.  After  this  they  cut  the  skins  of  the 
goats  into  strips  and  run  about  naked,  except  a  girdle 
round  the  middle,  striking  with  the  thongs  all  whom  they 
meet.  Women  in  the  prime  of  life  do  not  avoid  being- 
struck,  as  they  believe  that  it  assists  them  in  childbirth 
and  promotes  fertility.  It  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  this 
festival  that  the  Luperci  sacrifice  a  dog.  One  Bontes, 
who  wrote  ah  elegiac  poem  on  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
myths,  says  that  when  Eomulus  and  his  party  had  killed 
Amulius,  they  ran  back  in  their  joy  to  the  place  where 
the  she-wolf  suckled  them  when  little,  and  that  the  feast 
is  typical  of  this,  and  that  the  young  nobles  run, 

♦'  As,  smiting  all  they  met,  that  day 
From  Alba  Eomulus  and  Eemus  ran." 

The  bloody  sword  is  placed  upon  their  foreheads  in  token 
of  the  danger  and  slaughter  of  that  day,  and  the  wiping 
with  the  milk  is  in  remembrance  of  their  nurse.  Caius 
Acilius  tells  us  that,  before  the  foundation  of  Eome,  the 
cattle  of  Eomulus  and  Eemus  were  missing,  and  they,  after 
invoking  Faunus,  ran  out  to  search  for  them,  naked,  that 
they  might  not  be  inconvenienced  by  sweat ;  and  that  this 
is  the  reason  that  the  Luperci  ran  about  naked.  As  for  the 
dog,  one  would  say  that  if  the  sacrifice  is  purificatoiy,  it  is 
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sacrificed  on  behalf  of  those  who  use  it.  The  Greeks,  iu 
tht'ir  pnrifieator\'  rites,  sacrifice  dogs,  aud  often  make  iiso 
vt'  what  is  called  rcriskylakisnios.  But  if  this  feast  be  in 
honour  of  the  slie-wolf,  in  gratitude  for  her  suckling-  and 
preserving  of  Komulus,  then  it  is  very  natural  to  sacrifice 
a  dog.  for  it  is  an  enemy  of  wolves  ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
l)east  is  put  to  death  to  punish  it  for  hindering  the  Liiperci 
when  they  ran  their  course. 

XXII.  It  is  said  also  that  Komulus  instituted  the  service 
of  the  sacred  tire  of  Vestie,  and  the  holy  virgins  who  keep 
it  up,  called  Vestals.  Others  attribute  this  to  Xnma, 
though  they  say  that  Komulus  was  a  verj'^  religious  prince, 
and  learned  in  divination,  for  which  purpose  he  used  to 
cai"ry  the  crooked  statt'  called  IUhus,  with  which  to  divide 
the  heavens  into  spaces  for  the  observation  of  the  flight  of 
birds.  This,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Palatium,  was  lost 
when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls ;  but  afterwards, 
when  the  barbarians  had  been  repulsed,  it  was  found  un- 
harmed in  a  deep  bed  of  ashes,  where  everything  else  had 
been  bunied  or  spoiled,  lie  also  enacted  some  laws,  the 
most  arbitrary'  of  which  is  that  a  wife  cannot  obtain  a 
divorce  from  her  husband,  but  tliat  a  husband  may  put 
away  his  wife  for  poisoning  her  children,  conterfeiting 
keys,  or  adultery.  If  any  one  put  away  his  wife  on  other 
grounds  than  these,  he  enacted  tliat  half  his  property 
hiiouid  go  to  his  wife,  and  half  to  the  temple  of  Ceres.  A 
man  who  divorced  his  wife  was  to  make  an  oftering  to  the 
C'hthonian  gods.*  A  peculiarity  of  his  legislation  is  that, 
while  he  laid  down  no  course  of  procedure  in  case  of 
parricide,  he  speaks  of  all  murder  by  the  name  of  parricide, 
as  though  the  one  were  an  abominable,  but  the  other  an 
impossible  crime.  And  for  many  years  it  aj>peared  that 
he  ha<^l  rightly  judged,  for  no  one  attempted  anytliing  of 
the  kind  at  liome  for  nearly  six  hundred  years  ;  but  it  is 
sjiid  that  the  first  jiarricide  was  that  of  Lucius  Ilostilius, 
wliich  he  committed  after  the  war  with  Hannibal.  Enough 
has  now  lx;en  sjiid  upon  these  subjects. 

XXIII.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tatius,  some  of 
his  relatives  fell  in  with  amWssadors  from  Laurentum,  on 

•  Chthonian  goda  are  the  goJa  of  the  world  below. 
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their  way  to  Eome,  and  endeavoured  to  rob  them.  As  the 
ambassadors  would  not  submit  to  this,  but  defended  them- 
selves, they  slew  them.  Eomulus  at  once  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  authors  of  this  great  and  audacious  crime 
ought  to  be  punished,  but  Tatius  hushed  the  matter  up, 
and  enabled  them  to  escape.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
the  only  occasion  upon  which  they  were  openly  at  variance, 
for  in  all  other  matters  they  acted  with  the  greatest 
jjossible  unanimity.  The  relatives,  however,  of  the  mur- 
dered men,  as  they  were  hindered  by  Tatius  from  receiving 
any  satisfaction,  fell  upon  him  when  he  and  Eomulus  were 
offering  sacrifice  at  Lavinium,  and  slew  him,  but  respected 
Eomulus,  and  praised  him  as  a  just  man.  He  brought  home 
the  body  of  Tatius,  and  buried  it  honourably.  It  lies  near 
what  is  called  the  Arniilustrium,  on  Mount  Aventine. 

But  Eomulus  neglected  altogether  to  exact  any  satis- 
faction for  the  murder.  Some  writers  say  that  the  city  of 
Lavinium,  in  its  terror,  delivered  up  the  murderers  of 
Tatius,  but  that  Eomulus  allowed  them  to  depart,  saying 
that  blood  had  been  atoned  for  by  blood.  This  speech  of 
his  gave  rise  to  some  suspicion  that  he  was  not  displeased 
at  being  rid  of  his  colleague.  However,  it  caused  no  dis- 
turbance in  the  state,  and  did  not  move  the  Sabines  to 
revolt,  but  partly  out  of  regard  for  Eomulus,  and  fear  of 
his  power,  and  belief  in  his  divine  mission,  they  continued 
to  live  under  his  rule  with  cheerfulness  and  respect.  Many 
foreign  tribes  also  respected  Eomulus,  and  the  more  ancient 
Latin  races  sent  him  ambassadors,  and  made  treaties  of 
friendship  and  alliance. 

He  took  Fideuce,  a  city  close  to  Eome,  according  to  some 
authorities,  by  sending  his  cavalry  thither  on  a  siidden, 
and  ordering  them  to  cut  the  pivots  of  the  city  gates,  and 
then  unexpectedly  appearing  in  person.  Others  say  that 
the  people  of  Fidenae  first  invaded  the  Eoman  territory, 
drove  off  plunder  from  it,  and  insulted  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  itself,  and  that  Komulus  laid  an  ambush  for 
them,  slew  many,  and  took  their  cit3\  He  did  not  destroy  it, 
but  made  it  a  Eoman  colony,  and  sent  two  thousand  five 
hundred  Eomans  thither  as  colonists  on  the  Ides  of  April. 

XXIV.  After  this  a  pestilence  fell  upon  Eome,  which 
slew  men  suddenly  without  previous  sickness,  aud  afflicted 
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the  crops  anil  cattle  with  barrenness.  A  shower  of  LIochI 
also  fell  in  the  city,  so  that  religions  terror  was  added  to 
the  people's  sufferings.  As  a  similar  visitation  hefell  the 
citizens  of  Lanrentum,  it  became  evident  that  the  wrath 
of  the  go<^ls  was  visiting  these  cities  because  of  the  un- 
avenged murders  of  Tatius  and  of  the  ambassadors.  The 
guilty  parties  were  delivered  up  on  both  sides,  and  duly 
punished,  after  which  the  plague  was  sensibly  mitigated. 
Romulus  also  purified  the  city  with  lustrations,  which, 
they  say,  are  even  now  practised  at  the  Ferentine  gate. 
But  before  the  plague  ceased,  the  people  of  Camerium 
attacked  the  Komans,  supposing  that  they  would  be  unable 
to  defend  themselves  on  account  of  their  misfortune,  and 
overran  their  country.  Nevertheless,  Romulus  instantly 
marched  against  them,  slew  six  hundred  of  them  in  battle, 
and  took  their  city.  Half  the  survivors  he  transplanted  to 
Rome,  and  settled  twice  as  many  Romans  as  the  remainder 
at  Camerium,  on  the  Kalends  of  Sextilis.  So  many  citizens 
had  he  to  spare  after  he  had  only  inhabited  Rome  for  about 
sixteen  years.  Among  the  other  sjinils,  he  carried  off  a 
brazen  four-horse  chariot  from  Camerium  ;  this  he  dedi- 
cated in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  having  placed  in  it  a  figure 
of  himself  being  crowned  by  Victory. 

XXV.  As  the  city  was  now  so  flourishing,  the  weaker 
of  the  neighbouring  states  made  sul)mission,  and  were  glad 
to  receive  assurance  that  they  would  be  unharmed ;  biit 
the  more  powerful,  fearing  and  envying  Ri>mulus,  con- 
sidered that  they  ought  not  to  remain  quiet,  but  ought  to 
check  the  growth  of  Rome.  First  tlie  Etruscans  of  Veii,  a 
people  possessed  of  wide  lands  and  a  large  city,  began  the 
war  by  demanding  the  surrender  to  them  of  Fidenaj,  which 
they  claimed  as  Ixjlonging  to  them.  This  demand  was  not 
only  unjust,  but  absurd,  seeing  that  they  had  not  assisted 
the  people  of  Fidenaj  when  they  were  fighting  and  in 
danger,  but  permitted  them  to  be  destroyed,  and  then  de- 
manded their  houses  and  lands,  when  they  were  in  the 
p<jsse8sion  of  others.  Receiving  a  haughty  answer  from 
Romulus,  they  divided  themselves  into  two  lK)die8,  with 
one  of  which  they  attacked  Fidenie,  and  with  the  other 
went  to  meet  Romtilus.  At  Fidenaj  they  conquered  the 
Romans,  and  slew  two  thousand ;  but  they  were  defeated 
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by  EomulTis,  with,  a  loss  of  eiglit  thousand  men.  A  second 
battle  now  took  place  at  Eidense,  in  which  all  agree  that 
Eomulus  took  the  most  important  part,  showing  the 
greatest  skill  and  courage,  and  a  strength  and  swiftness 
more  than  mortal.  But  some  accounts  are  altogether 
fabulous,  such  as  that  fourteen  hundred  were  slain,  more 
than  half  of  whom  Romulus  slew  with  his  own  hand.  The 
Messenians  appear  to  use  equally  inflated  language  about 
Aristomenes,  when  they  tell  us  that  he  thrice  offered 
sacrifice  for  having  slain  a  hundred  Lacedaemonians. 
After  the  victory,  Romulus  did  not  pursue  the  beaten 
army,  but  marched  straight  to  the  city  of  Veil.  The 
citizens,  after  so  great  a  disaster,  made  no  resistance,  but 
at  their  own  request  were  granted  a  treaty  and  alliance 
for  a  hundred  years,  giving  up  a  large  portion  of  their 
territory,  called  the  Septem  Pagi,  or  seven  districts,  and 
their  saltworks  by  the  river,  and  handing  over  fifty  of 
their  leading  men  as  hostages. 

For  his  success  at  Veii,  Eomulus  enjoyed  another 
triumph,  on  the  Ides  of  October,  when  he  led  in  his  train 
many  captives,  amongst  whom  was  the  Veientine  general, 
an  old  man,  who  was  thought  to  have  mismanaged  matters 
foolishly  and  like  a  boy.  On  this  account  to  this  day, 
when  a  sacrifice  is  made  for  victory,  they  lead  an  old  man 
through  the  Forum  and  up  to  the  Capitol,  dressed  in  a 
boy's  robe  with  wide  purple  border,  and  with  a  child's 
bulla  hung  round  his  neck ;  and  the  herald  calls  out 
"  Sardinians  for  sale."  For  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Tuscans 
are  said  to  be  of  Sardinian  origin,  and  Veii  is  a  Tyrrhenian 
city. 

XXVI.  This  was  Eomulus's  last  war.  After  it,  he,  like 
nearly  all  those  who  have  risen  to  power  and  fame  by  a 
great  and  unexpected  series  of  successes,  became  filled 
with  self-confidence  and  arrogance,  and,  in  place  of  his 
former  popular  manners,  assumed  the  offensive  style  of  a 
despot.  He  wore  a  purple  tunic,  and  a  toga  with  a  purple 
border,  and  did  business  reclining  instead  of  sitting  on  a 
throne ;  and  was  alwaj'S  attended  by  the  band  of  youths 
called  Celeres,  from  their  quickness  in  service.  Others 
walked  before  him  with  staves  to  keep  off"  the  crowd,  and 
were  gii't  with  thongs,  with  which  to  bind  any  one  whom 
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he  mii:;ht  order  into  custody.  The  Latins  used  formerly 
to  call  to  bind  liyare,  and  now  call  it  aUi(jare ;  wherefore 
the  stali-bearers  are  called  licturs,  and  theii-  staves  are 
called  hacula,*  from  the  rods  which  they  then  canied.  It 
is  probable  that  these  officers  now  called  lidors  by  the 
insertion  of  the  c,  were  originally  called  litors,  that  is,  iu 
Greek,  leitourgoi  (public  officials).  For  to  this  day  the 
Greeks  call  a  town-hall  leitus,  and  the  people  laoa. 

XXVII.  When  Komulus'  grandfather  Numitor  died  in 
Alba,  although  he  was  evidently  his  heir,  yet  through  a 
desire  for  popularity  he  left  his  claim  unsettled,  and 
contented  himself  with  a])})oiuting  a  chief  magistrate  for 
the  jieople  of  Alba  every  year ;  thus  teaching  the  Roman 
nobles  to  desire  a  freer  constitution,  which  should  not  be 
so  much  encr(.iaclae<l  upon  by  the  king.  For  at  Eome  now 
even  the  so-called  Fathers  took  no  part  in  public  affairs, 
but  had  merely  their  name  and  dignity,  and  were  called 
into  the  Senate  House  more  for  form's  sake  than  to  express 
their  oi)inion8.  When  there,  they  listened  in  silence  to 
Komulus's  orders,  and  the  only  advantage  which  they 
possessed  over  the  commons  was  that  they  knew  the  king's 
mind  sooner  than  they.  Worst  of  all  was,  tliat  he  of  his 
own  authority  divided  the  land  which  was  obtained  in 
war  amongst  the  soldiers,  and  restored  the  hostages  to 
the  Veientines,  against  the  will  of  the  Senate  and  withoiit 
consulting  it,  by  which  he  seemed  purposely  to  insult  it. 
On  this  account  the  Senate  was  suspected,  when  shortly 
after  this  he  miraculously  disappeared.  His  disappearance 
took  i>lace  on  tlie  Nones  of  the  month  now  called  July, 
but  then  Quintilis,  leaving  nothing  certiiin  or  agreed  on 
alxtiit  his  end  except  the  date.  Even  now  things  happen 
in  the  same  fashion  as  tlien  ;  and  we  need  not  wonder  at 
the  uncertainty  about  the  death  of  Komulus,  when  that  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  in  his  own  house  after  supper,  proved 
so  inexplicable,  some  saying  that  it  arose  from  an  evil 
haltit  of  Ixxly,  some  that  he  had  jtoisoned  himself,  some 
that  his  enemies  had  suffocated  him  during  the  night. 
And  yet  the  corpse  of  Scipio  lay  openly  exposed  for  all 

•  Tlie  Romans  termwl  those  bundles  of  t<  di  fauces.  The  derivation 
of  lirtor  from  the  (Jreck  ^l.ows  tlio  utter  iguorance  of  etymology 
prcTuiliug  among  the  ancients. 
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to  see,  and  gave  all  who  saw  it  some  ground  for  their 
conjectures  ;  whereas  Eomulus  suddenly  disapjjeared,  and 
no  morsel  of  his  body  or  shred  of  his  garments  were  ever 
seen  again.  Some  supposed  that  the  Senators  fell  upon 
him  in  the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  and,  after  killing,  him  cut 
his  body  in  pieces  and  each  of  them  carried  off  one  in  the 
folds  of  his  robe.  Others  think  that  his  disappearance 
took  place  neither  in  the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  nor  yet  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senators  alone,  but  say  that  Eomulus 
was  holding  an  assembly  without  the  city,  near  a  place 
called  the  Goat's  Marsh,  when  suddenly  strange  and 
wonderful  things  took  place  in  the  heavens,  and  marvel- 
lous changes  ;  for  the  sun's  light  was  extinguished,  and 
night  fell,  not  calm  and  quiet,  but  with  ten-ible  thunder- 
ings,  gusts  of  wind,  and  driving  spray  from  all  quarters. 
Hereupon  the  people  took  to  flight  in  confusion,  but  the 
nobles  collected  together  by  themselves.  When  the  storm, 
was  over,  and  the  light  returned,  the  people  returned  to 
the  place  again,  and  searched  in  vain  for  Eomulus,  but 
were  told  by  the  nobles  not  to  trouble  themselves  to  look 
for  him,  but  to  pray  to  Eomulus  and  reverence  him,  for 
he  had  been  caught  up  into  heaven,  and  now  would  be  a 
propitious  god  for  them  instead  of  a  good  king. 

The  people  believed  this  story,  and  went  their  way  re- 
joicing, and  praying  to  him  with  good  hope  ;  but  there 
were  some  who  discussed  the  whole  question  in  a  harsh 
and  unfriendly  spirit,  and  blamed  the  nobles  for  encourag- 
ing the  people  to  such  acts  of  folly  when  they  themselves 
w^ere  the  murderers  of  the  king. 

XXVIII.  Now  Julius  Proculus,  one  of  the  noblest 
patricians,  and  of  good  reputation,  being  one  of  the 
original  colonists  from  Alba,  and  a  friend  and  companion 
of  Eomulus,  came  into  the  Forum,  and  there  upon  his 
oath,  and  touching  the  most  sacred  things,  stated  before 
all  men  that  as  he  was  walking  along  the  road  Eomulus 
appeared,  meeting  him,  more  beautiful  and  taller  than  he 
had  ever  appeared  before,  with  bright  and  glittering  arms. 
Astonished  at  the  vision  he  had  spoken  thus  :  "  0  king, 
for  what  reason  or  with  what  object  have  you  left  us 
exposed  to  an  unjust  and  hateful  suspicion,  and  left  the 
whole  city  desolate  and  plunged  in  the  deepest  grief  ?  " 
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lie  answered,  "  It  pleased  the  gods,  Proculns,  that  I  should 
spend  thus  much  time  among  mankind,  and  after  found- 
ing a  city  of  the  greatest  power  and  glory  shonld  return 
to  heaven  whence  I  came.  Fare  thee  well ;  and  tell  the 
Romans  that  by  courage  and  self-control  they  will  attain 
to  the  higliest  pitch  of  human  power.  I  -w-ill  ever"  be  fur 
you  the  kindly  dciiy  Quirinus." 

This  tale  was  believed  by  the  Eomans  from  the  manner 
of  Proculus  in  relating  it  and  from  his  oath :  indeed  a 
religious  feeling  almost  amounting  to  ecstasy  seems  to 
have  taken  hold  of  all  present ;  for  no  one  contradicted 
him,  but  all  dismissed  their  suspicions  entirely  from  their 
minds  and  prayed  to  Quirinus,  worshipping  him  as  a  god. 

This  account  resembles  the  Greek  legends  of  Aristeas  of 
Proconnesus,  and  that  of  Kleomedes  of  Astypala^a.  The 
story  goes  that  Aristeas  died  in  a  fuller's  shop,  and  that 
when  his  friends  came  to  fetch  his  body  it  had  disap- 
peared ;  then  some  persons  who  had  just  returned  from 
travel  said  that  they  had  met  Aristeas  walking  along  the 
road  to  Kroton.  Kleomedes,  we  are  told,  was  a  man  of 
unusual  size  and  strength,  but  stupid  and  half-crazy,  who 
did  many  deeds  of  violence,  and  at  last  in  a  boy's  school 
struck  and  broke  in  two  the  column  that  supported  the 
roof,  and  brought  it  down.  As  the  boys  were  killed, 
Kleomedes,  pursued  by  the  people,  got  into  a  wooden  chest, 
and  shut  down  the  lid,  holding  in  inside  so  that  many 
men  together  were  not  able  to  force  it  open.  They  broke 
open  the  chest,  and  found  no  man  in  it,  dead  or  alive. 
Astonished  at  this,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  to  whom  the  Pythia  answered, 

"  Last  of  the  heroes  is  Kleomedes  of  Astypalsea." 

And  it  also  related  that  the  corpse  of  Alkmena  when  it 
was  being  carried  out  f<>r  burial,  disappeared,  and  a  stone 
was  found  lying  on  the  bier  in  its  place.  And  many  such 
stories  are  toM,  in  which,  contrary'  to  reason,  the  earthly 
parts  of  our  b<xlies  are  described  as  iK-ing  deified  together 
with  the  spiritual  parts.  It  is  wicked  and  base  to  deny 
that  virtue  is  a  spiritual  quality,  but  again  it  is  foolish  to 
mix  earthly  with  heavenly  things. 

We  must  admit,  speaking  with  due  caution,  that, 
as  Pindar  has  it,  the  bodies  of   all  men   follow   over- 
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powering  Death,  but  there  remains  a  living  spirit,  the 
image  of  eternity,  for  it  alone  comes  from  heaven. 
Thence  it  comes,  and  thither  it  returns  again,  not  accom- 
panied by  the  body,  but  only  vs^hen  it  is  most  thoroughly 
separated  and  cleansed  from  it,  and  become  pure  and 
incorporeal.  This  is  the  pure  spirit  w^hich  Herakleitus 
calls  the  best,  which  darts  through  the  body  like  lightning 
through  a  cloud,  whereas  that  which  is  clogged  by  the 
body  is  like  a  dull,  cloudy  exhalation,  hard  to  loose  and 
free  from  the  bonds  of  the  body.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  for  supposing  that  the  bodies  of  good  men  rise 
up  into  heaven,  which  is  contrary  to  nature ;  but  we  must 
believe  that  men's  virtues  and  their  spirits  most  certainly, 
naturally  and  rightly  proceed  from  mankind  to  the  heroes, 
and  from  them  to  the  genii,  and  from  thence,  if  they  be 
raised  above  and  purified  from  all  mortal  and  earthly 
taint,  even  as  is  done  in  the  holy  mysteries,  then,  not  by 
any  empty  vote  of  the  senate,  but  in  very  truth  and 
likelihood  they  are  received  among  the  gods,  and  meet 
with  the  most  blessed  and  glorious  end. 

XXIX.  Some  say  that  the  name  Quirinus,  which 
Romulus  received,  means  Mars  ;  others  that  it  was  because 
his  people  were  called  Quirites.  Others,  again,  say  that  the 
spear-head  or  spear  was  called  by  the  ancients  Qniris,  and 
that  the  statue  of  Juno  leaning  on  a  spear  is  called  Juno 
Quirites,  and  that  the  dart  which  is  placed  in  the  Eegia 
is  addressed  as  Mars,  and  that  it  is  customary  to  present 
with  a  spear  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
war,  and  therefore  that  it  was  as  a  warrior,  or  god  of  war, 
that  Eomulus  was  called  (juirinus.  A  temple  dedicated 
to  him  is  built  on  the  Quirinal  Hill  which  bears  his  name, 
and  the  day  of  his  translation  is  called  the  People's  Flight, 
and  the  Nonas  CaprotiuEe,  because  they  go  out  of  the  city 
to  the  Goat's  Marsh  on  that  day  to  sacrifice,  for  in  Latin  a 
goat  is  called  Capra.  And  as  they  go  to  the  sacrifice  they 
call  out  many  of  the  names  of  the  cottntry,  as  Marcus, 
Lucius,  Caius,  with  lotid  shouts,  in  imitation  of  their  panic 
on  that  occasion,  and  their  calling  to  each  other  in  fear 
and  confusion.  But  some  say  that  this  is  not  an  imitation 
of  terror,  but  of  eagerness,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  of  it : 
after  the  Gauls  had  captured  Eome  and  been  driven  out 
by  Camillus,  and  the  city  through  weakness  did  not  easily 
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recover  itself,  an  anny  of  Latins,  under  one  Livius 
IVistumius,  marched  upon  it.  -lie  halted  his  army  not  far 
Iruni  Kome.  and  sent  a  herald  to  sjiy  that  the  Latins  -were 
willino;  to  ren.'w  their  old  domestic  ties,  which  had  ftiUen 
into  disiise,  and  to  unite  the  races  l>y  new  intermarriage. 
If,  therefore,  the  Eomans  would  send  oiit  to  them  all  their 
maidens  and  unmarried  women,  they  would  live  with  them 
on  terms  of  peace  and  friendship,  as  the  Eomans  had  long 
before  done  with  the  Sabines.  The  Eomans,  when  they 
heard  this,  were  afraid  of  going  to  war,  yet  thought  that 
the  surrender  of  their  women  was  no  l)etter  than  captivity. 
While  they  were  in  perplexity,  a  female  slave  named 
Philotis,  or  according  to  some  Tutola,  advised  them  to  do 
neither,  but  bj-  a  stratagem  to  avoid  both  war  and  surrender 
of  the  women.  This  stratagem  was  that  they  should  dress 
Philotis  and  the  best  looking  of  the  other  female  slaves  like 
free  women,  and  send  them  to  the  enemy ;  then  at  night 
Philotis  said  slie  would  raise  a  torch,  and  the  Eomans 
should  come  under  anus  and  fall  upon  the  sleeping  enemy. 
This  was  done,  and  terms  were  made  with  the  Latins. 
Philotis  raised  the  torch  upon  a  certain  fig-tree  with 
leaves  which  spread  all  round  and  behind,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  light  could  not  be  seen  by  the  enemy, 
but  was  clearly  seen  by  the  Eomans.  When  they  saw  it, 
they  immediately  rushed  out,  calling  frequently  for  each 
other  at  the  various  gates  in  their  eagerness.  As  they  fell 
unexjK'ctedly  upon  the  enemy,  they  routed  them,  and 
keep  the  day  as  a  feast.  Therefore  the  Nones  are  called 
Caprotinai  because  of  the  fig-tree,  which  the  Eomans  call 
caprljicus,  and  the  women  are  feasted  out  of  doors,  under 
the  sliado  of  fig-tree  bouglis.  And  the  female  slaves 
assemble  and  play,  and  afterwards  beat  and  throw  stones 
at  each  other,  as  they  did  then,  when  they  helped  the 
Eomans  to  fight.  'J'liese  accounts  are  admitted  by  biit 
few  historians,  and  indeed  the  calling  out  one  another's 
names  in  the  daytime,  and  walking  down  to  the  Goats-' 
Marsli  sf.'emK  more  ajijilieable  to  the  former  story,  tiidess, 
iudetd,  \x)ih  of  these  events  haj)pened  on  the  same  day. 

Eomulus  is  sjiid  to  have  Ken  fifty-four  years  old,  and 
to  W  in  the  thirty-eiglitli  year  of  his  reign  when  ho 
di8ai)peared  from  the  wuild. 
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compaeiso:n"  of  theseus  and  eomulus. 

I.  The  above  are  all  tlie  noteworthy  particulars  which  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  about  Theseus  and  Eomulus.  It 
seems,  in  the  first  place,  that  Theseus  of  his  own  freewill, 
and  without  any  compulsion,  when  he  might  have  reigned 
peacefully  in  Troezen,  where  he  was  heir  to  the  kingdom, 
no  mean  one,  longed  to  accomplish  heroic  deeds  :  whereas 
Eomulus  was  an  exile,  and  in  the  position  of  a  slave  ;  the 
fear  of  death  was  hanging  over  him  if  unsuccessful,  and 
so,  as  Plato  says,  he  was  made  brave  by  sheer  terror,  and 
through  fear  of  suffering  death  and  torture  was  forced 
into  doing  great  exploits.  Moreover,  Eomulus's  greatest 
achievement  was  the  slaying  of  one  man,  the  despot  of 
Alba,  whereas  Skeiron,  Sinis,  Prokrustes,  and  Korynetes 
were  merely  the  accompaniments  and  prelude  to  the 
greater  actions  of  Theseus,  and  by  slaying  them  he  freed 
Greece  from  terrible  scourges,  before  those  whom  he  saved 
even  knew  who  he  was.  He  also  might  have  sailed  jDeace- 
fuUy  over  the  sea  to  Athens,  and  had  no  trouble  with  those 
brigands,  whereas  Eomulus  could  not  be  free  from  trouble 
while  Amulius  lived.  And  it  is  a  great  argument  in 
favour  of  Theseus  that  he  attacked  those  wicked  men  for 
the  sake  of  others,  having  himself  sufiiered  no  wi'ong 
at  their  hands ;  whereas  the  twins  were  unconcerned  at 
Amulius's  tyranny  so  long  as  it  did  not  affect  themselves. 
And  although  it  may  have  been  a  great  exploit  to  receive 
a  wound  in  fighting  the  Sabines,  and  to  slay  Acron,  and  to 
kill  many  enemies  in  battle,  yet  we  may  compare  with 
these,  on  Theseus's  behalf,  his  battle  with  the  Centaurs  and 
his  campaign  against  the  Amazons.  As  for  the  courage 
which  Theseus  showed  in  the  matter  of  the  Cretan  tribute, 
when  he  voluntarily  sailed  to  Crete  with  the  youths  and 
maidens,  whether   the   penalty  was  to  be  given  to  the 
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Minotaur  to  eat,  or  be  sacrificed  at  the  tomb  of  Androgens, 
or  even  to  be  cast  into  dishonoured  shivery  under  an 
insoknit  enemy,  which  is  the  least  miserable  fat<>  mentioned 
by  any  writer,  what  a  strength  of  mind,  what  piiblic 
spirit  and  love  of  fame  it  shows  !  In  this  instance  it  seems 
to  me  that  philosophers  have  truly  defined  love  as  a 
"  service  designed  by  the  gods  for  the  care  and  preservation 
of  the  young."  For  the  love  of  Ariadne  seems  to  have 
been  specially  intended  by  Heaven  to  save  Theseus ; 
nor  need  we  blame  her  for  her  passion,  but  rather 
wonder  that  all  men  and  women  did  not  share  it. 
If  she  alone  felt  it,  then  I  say  she  deserved  the  love 
of  a  god,  because  of  her  zeal  for  all  that  is  best  and 
noblest. 

II.  Both  were  bom  statesmen,  yet  neither  behaved 
himself  as  a  king  should  do,  but,  from  similar  motives, 
the  one  en-ed  on  the  side  of  democracy,  the  other  on  that 
of  despotism.  The  first  duty  of  a  king  is  to  preserve  his 
crown  ;  and  this  can  be  ettccted  as  well  by  refraining 
from  impR)perly  extending  his  rights  as  by  too  great 
eagerness  to  keep  them.  For  he  wlio  either  gives  up 
or  overstrains  his  prerogative  ceases  to  be  a  king  or 
constitutional  ruler,  but  becomes  either  a  despot  or  dema- 
gogue ;  and  in  the  one  case  is  feared,  in  the  other  despised 
by  his  subjects.  Still  the  one  is  the  result  of  kindli- 
ness of  disposition,  and  the  other  that  of  selfishness  and 
ferocity. 

III.  If  we  are  not  to  attriliute  their  misfortunes  to 
chance,  but  to  peculiarities  of  disposition,  then  we  cannot 
acquit  Romulus  of  blame  in  his  treatment  of  his  brother, 
nor  Theseus  in  that  of  his  son  ;  but  the  greatest  excuse 
must  l.>e  made  for  the  one  who  acted  under  the  greatest 
provocation.  One  would  not  have  thought  that  Komulus 
would  have  flown  into  such  a  jjassion  during  a  grave 
deliK-ration  on  matters  of  state  ;  while  Theseus  was  misled, 
in  his  treatment  of  his  son,  by  love  and  jealousy  and  a 
woman's  slander,  influences  which  few  men  are  able  to 
withstand.  And  what  is  more,  Romulus's  fury  resulted  in 
actual  deeds  of  unfortunate  result ;  whereas  the  anger  of 
Theseus  spent  itself  in  words  and  an  f)lil  man's  curses,  and 
the  youth  seems  to  have  owed  the  rest  of  his  suffering  to 
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chance ;  so  here,  at  any  rate,  one  would  give  one's  vote  for 
Theseus. 

IV.  Eomulus,  however,  has  the  credit  of  having  started 
with  the  most  slender  resources,  and  yet  of  having  suc- 
ceeded. The  twins  were  called  slaves  and  the  sons  of  a 
swineherd  before  they  achieved  their  liberty ;  yet  they 
freed  nearly  all  the  Latin  race,  and  at  one  and  the  same 
time  gained  those  titles  which  are  the  most  glorious  among 
men,  of  slayers  of  their  enemies,  preservers  of  their  own 
house,  kings  of  their  own  nation,  and  founders  of  a  new 
city,  not  by  transferring  the  population  of  old  ones,  as 
Theseus  did,  when  he  brought  together  many  towns  into 
one,  and  destroyed  many  cities  that  bore  the  names  of 
kings  and  heroes  of  old.  Eomulus  did  this  afterwards, 
when  he  compelled  his  conquered  enemies  to  cast  down 
and  obliterate  their  own  dwellings,  and  become  fellow- 
citizens  with  their  conquerors ;  yet  at  first  he  did  not 
change  the  site  of  his  city  nor  increase  it,  but  starting 
with  nothing  to  help  him,  he  obtained  for  himself  terri- 
tory, patrimony,  sovereignty,  family,  marriage,  and  rela- 
tives, and  he  killed  no  one,  but  conferred  great  benefits 
on  those  who,  instead  of  homeless  vagrants,  wished  to 
become  a  people  and  inhabitants  of  a  city.  He  slew  no 
brigands  or  robbers,  but  he  conquered  kingdoms,  took 
cities,  and  triumphed  over  kings  and  princes. 

V.  As  for  the  misfortune  of  Eemus,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  Eonuilus  slew  him  with  his  own  hand,  as  most 
writers  attribute  the  act  to  others.  He  certainly  rescued 
his  mother  from  death,  and  gloriously  replaced  his  grand- 
father, whom  he  found  in  an  ignoble  and  servile  position, 
on  the  throne  of  -<^neas.  He  did  him  many  kindnesses, 
and  never  harmed  him  even  against  his  will.  Biit  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  that  Theseus's  forgetfulness  and  careless- 
ness in  hoisting  the  black  sail  can,  by  any  excuses  or  before 
the  mildest  judges,  come  much  short  of  parricide  :  indeed, 
an  Athenian,  seeing  how  hard  it  is  even  for  his  admirers 
to  exculpate  him,  has  made  up  a  story  that  ^geus,  when 
the  ship  was  approaching,  hurriedly  ran  up  to  the  acropolis 
to  view  it,  and  fell  down,  as  though  he  were  unattended, 
or  would  huiTy  along  the  road  to  the  shore  without 
servants. 
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TI.  The  crimes  of  Theseus  in  carrying  off  women  are 
without  any  decent  excuse  ;  first,  because  he  did  it  so  often, 
for  he  can-ied  oft'  Ariadne  and  Antiope  and  Anaxo  of 
Troezen,  and  above  all  when  he  was  an  old  man  lie  carried 
off"  Helen,  when  she  Avas  not  yet  groAvn  up,  and  a  mere  child, 
though  he  was  i>ast  the  age  for  even  legitimate  marriage. 
Besides,  there  was  no  reason  for  it,  for  these  Troezenian, 
Laconian,  and  Amazonian  maidens,  besides  their  not 
being  Ixitrothed  to  him,  were  no  worthier  mothers  for  his 
children  than  the  Athenian  daughters  of  Erechtheus  and 
Kekrops  would  have  been,  so  we  must  suspect  that  these 
acts  were  done  out  of  mere  riotous  wantonness. 

Now  Romulus,  though  he  carried  oft'  nearly  eight 
hundred  women,  yet  kept  only  one,  Ilersilia,  for  himself, 
and  distributed  the  others  among  the  unmarried  citizens  ; 
and  afterwards,  by  the  respect,  love,  and  justice  with 
which  he  treated  them,  proved  that  his  wrongful  violence 
was  the  most  admirable  and  politic  contrivance  for 
eff'ecting  the  union  of  the  two  nations.  By  means  of  it 
he  welded  them  into  one,  and  made  it  the  starting-point 
of  harmony  at  home  and  strength  abroad.  The  dignity, 
love,  and  permanence  with  which  he  invested  the  in- 
stitution of  maiTiage  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  during 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  no  man  separated  from 
his  wife  or  woman  from  her  husband ;  but,  just  as  in 
Greece,  ycry  exact  persons  can  mention  the  first  instance 
of  parricide  or  matricide,  so  all  the  Romans  know  that 
Spurius  Carvilius  was  the  first  who  put  away  his  wife, 
n\Mju  a  charge  of  barrenness.  Events  also  testify  to  the 
superior  wisdom  of  Romulus,  for,  in  consequence  of  that 
intermarriage,  the  two  kings  and  tlie  two  races  shared  the 
empire,  whereas,  from  the  marriage  of  Theseus,  the  Athen- 
ians obtained  no  alliance  or  intercourse  witli  any  nation, 
but  only  hatreds  and  wars  and  deaths  of  citizens  and  at 
last  the  destruction  of  Aphidna^,  and  they  themselves 
escaped  from  the  fate  which  Paris  lirought  upon  Troy, 
only  by  the  mercy  of  their  enemies  and  their  own 
entreaties  and  supplications.  The  mother  of  Theseus,  not 
nearly  but  quite,  sufl'ered  the  fate  of  llekuba,  who  was 
abandoned  and  given  up  by  her  son,  unless  the  story  of 
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her  captivity  is  false,  as  I  hope  it  is,  together  with  much 
of  the  rest. 

Also  the  religious  part  of  their  histories  makes  a  great 
distinction  between  them.  For  Eomulus's  success  wacs 
due  to  the  great  favour  of  Heaven,  whereas  the  oracle 
given  to  .^geus,  to  refrain  from  all  women  in  foreign 
parts,  seems  to  argue  that  the  hirth  of  Theseus  took  place 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
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T.  With  regard  to  Lykiirj^s  the  lawgiver  there  is  nothing 
whatever  that  is  undisimtcd  ;  as  his  liirth,  his  travels,  his 
death,  and,  besides  all  this,  his  legislation,  have  all  been 
related  in  various  ways  ;  and  also  the  dates  of  his  birth  do 
not  in  any  way  accord.  Some  say  that  he  Avas  contemporary 
with  Iphitiis,  and  with  him  settled  the  conditions  of  the 
Olympic  trnce ;  and  among  these  is  Aristotle  the  philoso- 
pher, who  adduces  as  a  proof  of  it  the  quoit  which  is  at 
Olympia,  on  which  the  name  of  Lykurgus  is  still  preserved. 
Others,  among  them  Eratosthenes  and  Apollodonis,  by 
computing  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,*  prove  that 
he  must  have  lived  many  years  before  the  first  Olympiad. 
Timajus  conjectures  that  there  were  two  men  of  the  name 
of  Lykurgus  in  Sparta  at  different  times,  and  that  the  deeds 
of  both  are  attributed  to  one  of  them,  on  account  of  his 
celebrity.  The  elder,  he  thinks,  must  have  lived  not  far 
off  the  time  of  Homer;  indeed  some  say  that  he  came  into 
the  presence  of  Homer.  Xenophon  gives  an  idea  of  his 
antiquity  when  he  speaks  of  him  as  living  in  the  time  of  the 
Herakhid;e.  By  descent  of  course  the  last  kings  of  Sparta 
are  Herakleidas,  but  he  appears  to  mean  by  Herakleidie 
the  earliest  of  all,  who  were  next  to  Herakles  liimself. 

However,  in  sjiite  of  these  discrepancies,  wo  will 
endeavour,  by  following   the  least  inconsistent   accounts 

•  In  the  Spurtan  constitution  there  were  two  kings,  who  were  b<  - 
lievetl  to  be  descended  frotii  two  bnthers,  Euryflthenes  and  Prokle-, 
the  two  9onp  of  Arihtodenius.  When  the  desf-indunts  of  Hiriikh  4 
retumfd  to  Peloponnesus,  and  divided  that  oountrv  a?nonp>t  them, 
Lacedwmon  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ari-st^^lf  iniis,  who  left  iiis  two  sons  joint 
heirs  to  tiie  nicnareliy.  Tl  0  kinfjs  of  Sjiarla  had  little  real  power, 
and  to  this  no  doubt  tiiey  fiwed  the  fact  of  their  ntainin);  their 
dij^ity  when  every  other  iltlknic  state  adopted  a  di  niociatic  form  of 
government 
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and  the  best  known  authorities,  to  write  the  history  of  his 
life.  Simonides  the  poet  tells  us  that  the  father  of 
Lykurgus  was  not  Ennomus,  but  Prytanis.  But  most 
writers  do  not  deduce  his  genealogy  thus,  but  say  that 
Soiis  was  the  son  of  Prokles,  and  grandson  of  Aristodemus, 
and  that  Soiis  begat  Euripus ;  Euripus,  Prytanis,  and 
Prytanis,  Eunomus.  Eunomus  had  two  sons,  Polydektes 
by  his  first  wife,  and  Lykurgus  by  his  second  wife 
Dionassa,  which  makes  him,  according  to  Dieutychides, 
sixth  in  descent  from  Prokles,  and  eleventh  from  Herakles. 

II.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  ancestors  was  Soiis,  in 
whose  reign  the  Spartans  enslaved  the  Helots,  and  annexed 
a  large  portion  of  Arcadia.  It  is  said  that  Soiis  once  was 
besieged  by  the  Kleitorians,  in  a  fort  where  there  was  no 
water,  and  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty  to  restore 
the  territory  in  dispute,  if  he  and  his  men  were  permitted 
to  drink  at  the  nearest  spring.  After  this  had  been  agreed 
upon,  he  called  his  men  together,  and  oflered  his  kingdom 
to  any  one  who  could  refrain  from  drinking.  But  as  no 
one  could  do  this,  but  all  drank,  last  of  all  he  himself  came 
down  to  the  spring,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
merely  sprinkled  his  face  with  the  water,  and  marched  off, 
refusing  to  restore  the  disputed  territory,  on  the  ground 
that  all  did  not  drink.  But  though  he  gained  great  fame 
by  this,  yet  it  was  not  he  but  his  son  Eurypon  who  gave 
the  name  of  Eurypontidse  to  the  family,  because  Eurypon 
was  the  first  to  relax  the  despotic  traditions  of  his  family 
and  render  his  government  more  popular  with  the  people. 
But  as  a  consequence  of  this  the  people  were  encouraged  to 
demand  more  freedom,  and  great  confusion  and  lawlessness 
prevailed  in  Sparta  for  a  long  time,  because  some  of  the 
kings  opposed  the  people  and  so  became  odious,  while  others 
were  found  to  yield  to  them,  either  to  preserve  their 
popularity,  or  from  sheer  weakness  of  character.  It  was 
during  this  period  of  disorder  that  the  father  of  Lykurgus 
lost  his  life.  He  was  endeavouring  to  part  two  men  who 
were  quarrelling,  and  was  killed  by  a  blow  from  a  cook's 
chopper,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  elder  son  Polydektes. 

III.  He  also  died  after  a  short  time,  and,  as  all  thought, 
Lykurgus  ought  to  have  been  the  next  king.  And  he  did 
indeed   reign   until  his  brother's   wife  was  found   to   be 
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pregnant ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  this,  he  surrendered  the 
crown  to  the  child,  if  it  shoukl  bo  a  boy,  and  menly 
administered  the  kingdom  as  guardian  for  the  child.  The 
Lacediiimonian  name  for  the  guardian  of  a  royal  orphan  is 
prodikus.  Now  the  queen  made  a  secret  proposal  to  him, 
that  she  should  destroy  her  infant  and  that  they  should 
live  together  as  king  and  queen.  Though  disgusted  at  her 
vrickedness,  he  did  not  reject  the  proposal,  but  pretended 
to  approve  of  it.  He  said  that  she  must  not  risk  her  life 
and  injure  her  health  by  procuring  abortion,  but  that  he 
would  undertake  to  do  away  with  the  child.  Thus  he 
deluded  her  until  her  confinement,  at  which  time  he  sent 
I  ifficials  and  guards  into  her  chamber  with  orders  to  hand 
the  child  over  to  the  women  if  it  was  a  girl,  and  to  bring  it 
to  him.  whatever  he  might  be  doing,  if  it  was  a  boy.  He 
liappened  to  Ixj  dining  with  the  archons  when  a  male  child 
was  born,  and  the  servants  brought  it  to  him.  He  is  said 
to  have  taken  the  child  and  said  to  those  present,  "  A  king 
is  liom  to  you,  0  Spartans,"  and  to  have  laid  him  down  in 
the  royal  seat  and  named  him  Charilaus,  because  all  men 
were  full  of  joy  admiring  his  sjurit  and  justice.  He  was 
king  for  eight  months  in  all ;  and  was  much  looked  up  to 
by  the  citizens,  who  rendered  a  willing  obedience  to  him, 
rather  because  of  his  eminent  virtues  than  because  he  was 
regent  with  royal  powers.  There  was,  nevertheless,  a 
faction  which  grudged  him  his  elevation,  and  tried  to 
oppose  him,  as  he  was  a  young  man. 

They  consiste<l  chiefly  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
queen-mother,  who  considered  that  she  had  been  insult- 
ingly treated,  and  her  brother  Leonidas  once  went  so  far 
in  his  abusive  language  as  to  hint  to  Lykurgus  that  he 
knew  that  he  meant  to  l»e  king,  throwing  the  suspicion 
upon  Lykurgus,  if  anything  should  happen  to  the  child, 
that  he  would  Vte  suppuscd  t«  have  managed  it.  This  sort 
of  language  was  usetl  by  the  queen-mother  also,  and  he, 
gricvt'd  and  alarmed,  decided  to  avoid  all  suspicion  by 
Itjaving  the  countiy  and  travelling  until  his  nephew  should 
be  grown  up  and  have  an  heir  born  U)  succeed  him. 

IV.  N^  ith  this  intention  he  set  sail,  and  first  came  to 
Crete,  where  he  studied  the  constitution  and  mixed  with 
the   leading  etateamen.      Some   part    of    their   laws   ho 
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approved  and  made  himself  master  of,  with  the  intention 
of  adopting  them  on  his  return  home,  while  wdth  others 
he  was  dissatisfied.  One  of  the  men  who  had  a  reputation 
there  for  learning  and  state-craft  he  made  his  friend,  and 
induced  him  to  go  to  Sparta.  This  was  Thales,  who  was 
thought  to  be  merely  a  lyric  poet,  and  who  used  this  art 
to  conceal  his  graver  acquirements,  being  in  reality  deeply 
versed  in  legislation.  His  poems  were  exhortations  to 
unity  and  concord  in  verse,  breathing  a  spirit  of  calm  and 
order,  which  insensibly  civilised  their  hearers  and  by 
urging  them  to  the  pursuit  of  honoiarable  objects  led  them 
to  lay  aside  the  feelings  of  party  strife  so  prevalent  in 
Sparta  ;  so  that  he  may  be  said  in  some  degree  to  have 
educated  the  people  and  prepared  them  to  receive  the 
reforms  of  Lykurgus. 

From  Crete  Lykurgus  sailed  to  Asia  Minor,  wishing,  it 
is  said,  to  contrast  the  thrifty  and  aiistere  mode  of  life  of 
the  Cretans  with  the  extravagance  and  luxury  of  the 
lonians,  as  a  physician  compares  healthy  and  diseased 
bodies,  and  to  note  the  points  of  difference  in  the  two 
states.  There,  it  seems,  he  first  met  with  the  poems  of 
Homer,  which  were  preserved  by  the  descendants  of 
Kreophylus,  and  observing  that  they  were  no  less  useful 
for  politics  and  education  than  for  relaxation  and  pleasure, 
he  eagerly  copied  and  compiled  them,  with  the  intention 
of  bringing  them  home  with  him.  There  was  already 
some  dim  idea  of  the  existence  of  these  poems  among  the 
Greeks,  but  few  possessed  any  portions  of  them,  as  they 
were  scattered  in  fragments,  but  Lykurgus  first  made  them 
known.  The  Egyptians  suppose  that  Lykiirgus  visited 
them  also,  and  that  he  especially  admired  their  institution 
of  a  separate  caste  of  warriors.  This  he  transferred  to 
Sparta,  and,  by  excluding  working  men  and  the  lower 
classes  from  the  government,  made  the  city  a  city 
indeed,  pure  from  all  admixture.  Some  Greek  writers 
corroborate  the  Egj^ptians  in  this,  biit  as  to  Lykurgus 
having  visited  Libya  and  Iberia,  or  his  journey  to  India 
and  meeting  with  the  Gymnosophists,  or  naked  philoso- 
phers, there,  no  one  that  we  know  of  tells  this  except  the 
Spartan  Aristokrates,  the  son  of  Hipparchus. 

V.  During  Lykurgus's  absence  the  Lacedaemonians  re- 
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grctted  him  and  sent  many  embassies  to  ask  him  to  rctnrn, 
telling  him  that  their  kings  had  indeed  the  royal  name 
and  state,  but  nothing  else  to  distingTiish  them  from  the 
common  people,  and  that  he  alone  had  the  spirit  of  a  mler 
and  the  power  to  influence  men's  minds.  Even  the  kings 
desired  his  presence,  as  they  hoped  that  he  -would  assist  in 
establishing  their  atithority  and  would  render  the  masses 
less  insolent.  Returning  to  a  people  in  this  condition,  he 
at  once  began  alterations  and  reforms  on  a  sweeping  scale, 
considering  that  it  was  iiseless  and  unprolifcible  to  do  such 
work  by  halves,  but  that,  as  in  the  case  of  a  diseased  body, 
the  original  cause  of  the  disorder  must  be  burned  out  or 
purged  away,  and  the  patient  l)egin  an  entirely'  new  life. 
After  reflecting  on  this,  he  made  a  journey  to  Delphi. 
Here  he  sacrificed  to  the  god,  and,  on  consulting  the  oracle, 
received  that  celebrated  answer  in  which  tlie  Py thia  speaks 
of  him  as  beloved  by  the  gods,  and  a  god  rather  than  a 
man,  and  when  he  asked  for  a  good  system  of  laws,  answered 
that  the  god  gives  him  what  will  prove  by  far  the  best  of 
all  constitutions.  Elated  by  this  he  collected  the  leading 
men  and  Ix^gged  them  to  help  him,  first  by  talking 
privately  to  his  own  friends,  and  thus  little  by  little 
obtaining  a  hold  over  more  men  and  lianding  them  together 
fur  the  work.  AVhen  the  time  was  ripe  f^)r  the  attempt. 
he  bade  thirty  of  the  nobles  go  into  the  market-place  early 
in  the  morning  completely  armed,  in  order  to  overawe  the 
opposition.  The  names  of  twenty  of  the  uk  ist  distinguished 
of  these  men  have  been  preserved  by  ilerniippus,  but  the 
man  who  took  the  greatest  part  in  all  Lykurgus's  works, 
and  who  helped  him  in  estalilishing  his  laws,  was  Arthmia- 
des.  At  first  King  Charilaus  was  terrified  at  the  confusion, 
imagining  that  a  revolt  had  broken  out  against  himself, 
and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  i\Iinerva  of  the  Brazen 
House ;  but,  afterward  reassured  and  having  received 
solemn  pledges  for  his  sjifety,  returned  and  took  part  in 
their  proceedings.  He  was  of  a  gentle  nature,  as  is  proved 
by  the  words  of  his  colleague.  King  Archelaus,  who,  when 
some  were  praising  the  youth,  wiid,  "  How  can  Charilaus 
be  a  gfKKl  man,  if  hr  is  not  harsh  i-ven  to  wicked  men  ?" 

Of  Lykurgus's  many  reforms,  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant was  the  establishment  of  the  Council  of  Elders,  which 
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Plato  says  by  its  admixture  cooled  the  high  fever  of  royalty, 
and,  having  an  equal  vote  with  the  kings  on  vital  points, 
gave  caution  and  sobriety  to  their  deliberations.  For  the 
state,  which  had  hitherto  been  wildly  oscillating  between 
desjDotism  on  the  one  hand  and  democracy  on  the  other, 
now,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Council  of  the  Elders, 
found  a  firm  footing  between  these  extremes,  and  was  able 
to  preserve  a  most  equable  balance,  as  the  eight-and-twenty 
elders  would  lend  the  kings  their  support  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  democracy,  but  would  use  the  people  to  suppress 
any  tendency  to  despotism.  Twenty-eight  is  the  number 
of  Elders  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  because  of  the  thirty 
leading  men  who  took  the  part  of  Lykurgus  two  deserted 
their  post  through  fear.  But  Sphairus  says  that  those 
who  shared  his  opinions  were  twenty-eight  originally.  A 
reason  may  be  found  in  twenty-eight  being  a  mystic 
number,  formed  by  seven  multiplied  by  four,  and  being 
the  first  perfect  number  after  six,  for  like  that,  it  is  equal 
to  all  its  parts.*  But  I  think  that  he  probably  made  this 
number  of  elders,  in  order  that  with  the  two  kings  the 
council  might  consist  of  thirty  members  in  all. 

VI.  Lykurgus  was  so  much  interested  in  this  council  as 
to  obtain  from  Delphi  an  oracle  about  it,  called  the  rheira, 
which  runs  as  follows  :  "  After  you  have  built  a  temple 
to  Zeus  of  Greece  and  Athene  of  Greece,  and  have  divided 
the  people  into  tribes  and  ohes,  you  shall  found  a  council 
of  thirty,  including  the  chiefs,  and  shnll  irom  season 
to  season  apellazein  the  people  between  Babyka  and 
Knakion,  and  there  propound  measures  and  divide  upon 
them,  and  the  people  shall  have  the  casting  vote  and  final 
decision.  In  these  words  tribes  and  obes  are  divisions 
into  which  the  peoi^le  were  to  be  divided  ;  the  chiefs 
mean  the  kings ;  apellazein  means  to  call  an  assembly,  in 
allusion  to  Apollo,  to  whom  the  whole  scheme  of  the  con- 
stitution is  referred.  Babyka  and  Knakion  they  now  call 
Oinous ;  but  Aristotle  says  that  Knakion  is  a  river  and 
Babyka  a  bridge.  Between  these  they  held  their  assemblies, 
without  any  roof  or  building  of  any  kind ;  for  Lykurgus 
did  not  consider  that  deliberations  were  assisted  by  archi- 
tecture, but  rather  hindered,  as  men's  heads  were  thereby 
*  H,  2,  7,  4,  1,  make  by  addition  28 ;  as  3,  2,  and  1  make  6. 
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filled  with  vain  unprofitable  fancies,  when  tliey  assemble 
fur  delmte  in  places  where  they  can  see  statues  and  paint- 
injTfs,  or  the  ]»rosceniuiu  of  a  theatre,  or  the  richly  orna- 
mented roof  of  a  council  chamber.  When  the  people  were 
assembled,  he  ])ermitted  no  one  to  express  an  opinittn ;  but 
the  people  was  empowered  to  decide  upon  motions  brought 
forward  by  the  kings  and  elders.  But  in  later  times,  as 
the  people  made  additions  and  omissions,  and  so  altered  the 
sense  of  the  motions  before  them,  the  kings,  Polydorus  and 
Theopompus,  added  these  words  to  the  rhetra,  "  and  if  the 
jieople  shall  decide  crookedly,  the  chiefs  and  elders  shall 
set  it  right."  That  is,  they  made  the  people  no  longer 
supreme,  but  practically  excluded  them  from  any  voice 
in  public  atlairs,  on  the  ground  that  they  judged  wrongly. 
However  these  kings  persuaded  the  city  that  this  also  was 
ordained  by  the  god.  This  is  mentioned  by  TjTtaius  in 
the  following  verses  : 

•*  Thoy  heard  the  gtKl,  nnd  brou?:ht  from  Delphi  home, 

Apfjllo'd  oraclf,  which  thus  did  say  : 
That  over  all  within  fair  Sparta's  realm 

The  royal  chiefs  in  cuuticil  should  bear  sway, 
The  elders  next  to  them,  the  people  last ; 

If  they  the  holy  rhetra  would  obey." 

VII.  Though  Lykurgus  had  thus  mixed  the  several 
powers  of  the  state,  yet  his  successors,  seeing  that  the 
powers  of  the  oligarchy  were  unimpaired,  and  that  it  was, 
as  Plato  calls  it,  full  of  life  and  vigour,  placed  as  a  curb  to 
it  the  power  of  the  Ephors.  The  first  Ephors,  of  whom 
Elatus  was  one,  were  elected  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  Lykurgus,  in  tlie  reign  of  Theopompus.  This 
king  is  siiid  to  have  been  blamed  Vty  his  wife  because  he 
woTild  tniusmit  to  his  children  a  less  valuable  crown  than 
he  had  received,  to  which  he  answered :  "  Nay,  more 
valuaVtle.  because  more  lasting."  In  truth,  by  losing  the 
f»dium  of  alisolute  power,  the  King  of  Sparta  escajied  all 
(laug«.T  of  being  dethroned,  as  those  of  Argos  and  Messone 
were  by  their  subjects,  because  tliey  would  abate  nothing 
of  their  de8|M)tic  jKiwer.  The  wisdom  of  Lykurgus  Ixjcamo 
clearly  manifest  to  those  who  witnessed  the  revolutions 
and  miseries  of  the  Argives  and  Mes-senians,  who  were 
neighbouring  states  and  of  the  same  race  as  the  Spartans, 
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who,  originally  starting  on  equal  terms  with  them,  and 
indeed  seeming  in  the  allotment  of  their  territories  to  have 
some  advantage,  yet  did  not  long  live  happily,  but  the 
insolent  pride  of  the  kings  and  the  unruly  temper  of  the 
people  together  resulted  in  a  revolution,  which  clearly 
proved  that  the  checked  and  balanced  constitution  estab- 
lished among  the  Spartans  was  a  divine  blessing  for  them. 
But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

YIII.  'J'he  second  and  the  boldest  of  Lykurgus's  reforms 
was  the  redistribution  of  the  land.  Great  inequalities 
existed,  many  poor  and  needy  people  had  become  a  burden 
to  the  state,  while  wealth  had  got  into  a  verj''  few  hands. 
Lykurgus  abolished  all  the  mass  of  pride,  en%^'',  crime,  and 
luxury  which  flowed  from  those  old  and  more  terrible 
evils  of  riches  and  poverty,  by  inducing  all  land-owners  to 
offer  their  estates  for  redistribution,  and  prevailing  upon 
them  to  live  on  equal  terms  one  with  another,  and  with 
equal  incomes,  striving  only  to  surpass  each  other  in 
courage  and  virtue,  there  being  henceforth  no  social 
inequalities  among  them  except  such  as  praise  or  blame 
can  create. 

Putting  his  proposals  immediately  into  practice,  he 
divided  the  outlying  lands  of  the  state  among  the  Perioeki, 
in  thirty  thousand  lots,  and  that  immediately  adjoining 
the  metropolis  among  the  native  Spartans,  in  nine  thousand 
lots,  for  to  that  number  they  then  amounted.  Some  say 
that  Lykurgus  made  six  thousand  lots,  and  that  Polydorus 
added  three  thousand  afterwards  ;  others  that  he  added 
half  the  nine  thousand,  and  that  only  half  was  allotted  by 
Lykurgus. 

Each  man's  lot  was  of  such  a  size  as  to  supply  a  man 
with  seventy  medimni  of  barley,  and  his  wife  with  twelve, 
and  oil  and  "nn.ne  in  proportion  ;  for  thus  much  he  thought 
ought  to  suffice  them,  as  the  food  was  enough  to  maintain 
them  in  health,  and  they  wanted  nothing  more.  It  is 
said  that,  some  years  afterwards,  as  he  was  returning  from 
a  journey  through  the  country  at  harvest-time,  when  he 
saw  the  sheaves  of  corn  lying  in  equal  parallel  rows,  he 
smiled,  and  said  to  his  companions  that  all  Laconia  seemed 
as  if  it  had  just  been  divided  among  so  many  brothers. 
LX.  He  desired   to   distribute   furniture  also,  in  ordtjr 
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cnrnplctcly  to  do  away  with  inequality ;  but,  seeing  that 
actually  to  take  away  these  things  would  be  a  most  un- 
pi'jiular  measure,  he  managed  by  a  different  method  to  put 
an  end  to  all  ostentation  in  these  matters.  First  of  all  he 
alxjlished  the  iise  of  gold  and  silver  money,  and  made  iron 
money  alone  legal ;  and  this  ho  made  of  great  size  and 
weight,  and  small  value,  so  that  the  equivalent  for  ten 
minse  required  a  great  room  for  its  stowage,  and  a  yoke  of 
oxen  to  draw  it.  As  soon  as  this  was  established,  many 
sorts  of  crime  became  unknown  in  Laeeda?mon.  For  who 
would  steal  or  take  as  a  bribe  or  deny  that  he  possessed  or 
take  by  force  a  mass  of  iron  which  he  could  not  conceal, 
which  no  one  envied  lum  for  possessing,  which  he  could 
not  even  break  up  and  so  make  use  of;  for  the  iron  when 
hot  was,  it  is  said,  quenched  in  vinegar,  so  as  to  make  it 
useless,  by  rendering  it  brittle  and  hard  to  work  ? 

After  this,  he  ordered  a  general  expulsion  of  the  workers 
in  useless  trades.  Indeed,  without  this,  most  of  them  must 
have  left  the  countrs'  when  the  ordinary  currency  came  to 
an  end,  as  they  would  not  be  able  to  sell  their  wares :  for 
the  iron  money  was  not  current  among  other  Greeks,  and 
had  no  value,  being  regarded  as  ridiculous ;  so  that  it 
could  not  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  trumpery, 
and  no  cargo  was  sliipped  for  a  Laconian  port,  and  there 
came  into  the  country-  no  sophists,  no  vagabond  soothsayers, 
no  panders,  no  goldsmiths  or  workers  in  silver  plate, 
because  there  was  no  money  to  pay  them  with.  Luxury, 
thus  cut  off  from  all  encouragement,  gradually  became 
extinct ;  and  the  rich  were  on  the  same  ft)oting  with 
other  people,  as  they  could  find  no  means  of  display,  but 
were  furced  to  keep  their  money  idle  at  home.  For  this 
reason  such  things  as  are  useful  and  necessary,  like  couches 
and  tables  and  chairs,  were  made  there  better  than  any- 
where else,  and  the  Laconian  cup,  wo  are  told  by  Kritias, 
was  especially  valued  for  its  use  in  the  field.  Its  colour 
prevented  the  drinker  Ixjing  disgusted  by  the  look  of  tho 
dirty  water  which  it  is  sometimes  necessary'  to  drink,  and 
it  was  contrived  that  tho  dirt  was  deposited  inside  the  cup 
and  stuck  to  the  iMittora,  so  as  to  make  tho  drink  cleaner 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  These  things  wero 
due  to  the  lawgiver ;  for  the  workmen,  who  were  not  allowed 
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to  make  useless  tilings,  devoted  their  best  workmansliip  to 
useful  ones. 

X.  Wishing  still  further  to  put  down  luxury  and  take 
away  the  desire  for  riches,  he  introduced  the  third  and 
the  most  admirable  of  his  reforms,  that  of  the  common 
dining-table.  At  this  the  people  were  to  meet  and  dine 
together  upon  a  fixed  allowance  of  food,  and  not  to  live  in 
their  own  homes,  lolling  on  expensive  couches  at  rich 
tables,  fattened  like  beasts  in  private  by  the  hands  of 
servants  and  cooks,  and  undermining  their  health  by  in- 
dulgence to  excess  in  every  bodily  desire,  long  sleep,  warm 
baths,  and  much  repose,  so  that  they  required  a  sort  of 
daily  nursing  like  sick  people.  This  was  a  great  advantage, 
but  it  was  a  greater  to  render  wealth  valueless,  and,  as 
Theophrastus  says,  to  neutralise  it  by  their  common  dining- 
table  and  the  simplicity  of  their  habits.  Wealth  could 
not  be  used,  nor  enjoyed,  nor  indeed  displayed  at  all  in 
costly  apparatus,  when  the  poor  man  dined  at  the  same 
table  with  the  rich ;  so  that  the  well-known  saying,  that 
"  wealth  is  blind  and  lies  like  a  senseless  log,"  was  seen  to 
be  true  in  Sparta  alone  of  all  cities  under  heaven.  Men 
were  not  even  allowed  to  dine  previously  at  home,  and 
then  come  to  the  public  table,  but  the  others,  watching 
him  who  did  not  eat  or  drink  with  them,  would  reproach 
him  as  a  sensual  person,  too  effeminate  to  eat  the  rough 
common  fare. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  said  that  the  rich  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  Lykurgus  on  this  question,  and  that  they 
caused  a  tumult  and  attacked  him  with  shouts  of  rage. 
Pelted  with  stones  from  manj''  hands,  he  was  forced  to  run 
out  of  the  market-place,  and  take  sanctuary  in  a  temple. 
He  outstripped  all  his  pursuers  except  one,  a  hot-tempered 
and  spirited  youth  named  Alkander,  who  came  up  with 
him,  and  striking  him  with  a  club  as  he  turned  round, 
knocked  out  his  eye.  Lykurgus  paid  no  heed  to  the 
pain,  but  stood  facing  the  citizens  and  showed  them  his 
face  streaming  with  blood,  and  his  eye  destroyed.  All 
who  saw  him  were  filled  with  shame  and  remorse.  They 
gave  up  Alkander  to  his  mercy,  and  conducted  him  in 
procession  to  his  own  house,  to  show  their  sympathy. 
Lykurgus   thanked  them  and  dismissed  them,  but  took 
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Alkaniler  home  with  him,  lie  did  him  no  hanu  and  used 
no  reproachful  words,  but  sent  away  all  his  servants  and 
bade  him  serve  him.  Alkander,  being  of  a  generous 
nature,  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and,  dwelling  as  he  did 
with  Lvkurgus,  watching  his  kind  unruffled  temper,  his 
severe  simplicity  of  life,  and  his  unwearied  labours,  he 
became  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  him,  and  used  to 
ti-U  his  friends  and  acquaintances  that  Lvkurgus,  far  from 
l)eing  harsh  or  overbearing,  was  the  kindest  and  gentlest 
of  men.  Thus  was  Alkander  tamed  and  subdued,  so  that 
he  who  had  been  a  wicked  and  insolent  youth  was  made 
into  a  modest  and  prudent  man. 

As  a  memorial  of  his  misfortune,  Lvkurgus  built  the 
temple  of  Athene,  whom  he  called  Optilitis,  for  the 
Dorians  in  that  coTintry  call  the  eyes  optiloi.  Some 
writers,  however,  among  whom  is  Dioskorides,  who  wrote  an 
'  Account  of  the  Spartan  Constitution,'  say  that  Lvkurgus 
was  struck  upon  the  eye,  but  not  blinded,  and  that  he 
built  this  temple  as  a  thank-oflfering  to  the  goddess  for  his 
recovery. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  mishap  that 
the  Spartans  discontinued  the  habit  of  carrying  staffs 
when  they  met  in  council. 

XL  The  Cretans  call  this  institution  of  taking  meals 
in  common  andreia,  which  means  men  8  repast ;  but  the 
Lacetla?monian8  call  it  phiditla,  which  can  either  be  ex- 
plained as  another  form  of  jj/n'/m,  friendship,  putting  a  d 
for  an  /,  from  the  friendly  feelings  wliich  prevailed  at 
theui.  or  else  because  it  accustomed  them  to  frugality, 
which  is  called  phcido.  Possibly  the  first  letter  was  an 
addition,  and  the  word  may  have  originally  been  editia, 
from  edfide,  food. 

They  formed  themselves  into  messes  of  fifteen,  more  or 
less.  Each  mem>x,'r  contriV)uted  per  month  a  medimnus  of 
l>arley,  eight  measures  of  wine,  five  minas'  weight  of 
cheese,  and  half  as  mudi  of  figs;  and  in  addition  to  this  a 
verj'  small  sum  of  money  to  buy  fish  and  other  luxuries 
for  a  relish  to  the  brea«l.  This  was  all,  except  when  a 
man  had  offered  a  sacrifice,  or  l»een  hunting,  and  sent 
a  portion  to  the  pul)lic  table.  For  persons  were  aUowed 
to  dine  at  home  whenever  they  were  late  for  dinner  in 
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consequence  of  a  sacrifice  or  a  hunting  expedition,  but  the 
rest  of  the  company  had  to  be  present.  This  custom  of 
eating  in  common  lasted  for  very  many  years.  When 
King  Agis  returned  from  his  victorious  campaign  against 
the  Athenians,  and  wished  to  dine  at  home  with  his  wife, 
he  sent  for  his  share  of  the  public  dinner,  and  the 
polemarchs  refused  to  let  him  have  it.  As  next  day, 
through  anger,  he  did  not  offer  the  customary  sacrifice, 
they  fined  him.  Boys  were  taken  to  the  public  tables,  as 
though  they  were  schools  of  good  manners;  and  there 
they  listened  to  discourses  on  politics,  and  saw  models  of 
gentlemanly  behaviour,  and  learned  how  to  jest  with  one 
another,  joking  without  vulgarity,  and  being  made  the 
subjects  of  jokes  without  losing  their  temper.  Indeed,  it 
was  considered  peculiarly  Laconian  to  be  able  to  take  a 
joke ;  however,  if  the  victim  could  not,  he  was  entitled  to 
ask  that  it  should  go  no  farther.  As  they  came  in,  the 
eldest  present  said  to  each  man,  pointing  to  the  door, 
"  Through  this  no  tale  passes." 

It  is  said  that  they  voted  for  a  new  member  of  a  mess 
in  this  manner.  Each  man  took  a  piece  of  bread  crumb 
and  threw  it  in  silence  into  a  vessel,  which  a  servant 
carried  on  his  head.  Those  who  voted  for  the  new 
member  threw  in  their  bread  as  it  was,  those  who  voted 
against,  crushed  it  flat  in  their  hands.  If  even  one  of 
these  crushed  pieces  be  found,  they  rejected  the  candidate, 
as  they  wished  all  members  of  the  society  to  be  friendly. 
I'he  candidate  was  said  to  be  rejected  by  the  kaddichus, 
which  is  their  name  for  the  bowl  into  which  the  bread  is 
thrown. 

The  "black  broth"  was  the  most  esteemed  of  their 
luxuries,  insomuch  that  the  elder  men  did  not  care  for 
any  meat,  but  always  handed  it  over  to  the  young,  and 
regaled  themselves  on  this  broth.  It  is  related  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  celebrity  of  this  broth,  one  of  the  kings 
of  Pontus  obtained  a  Laconian  cook,  but  when  he 
tasted  it  he  did  not  like  it.  His  cook  thereupon  said,  "  0 
king,  those  who  eat  this  broth  must  first  bathe  in  the 
Eurotas."  After  drinking  wine  in  moderation  the  guests 
separate,  without  any  torches;  for  it  is  not  permitted  to 
walk  with  a  light  on  this  or  any  other  occasion,  in  order 
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that  they  may  accustom  themselves  to  walk  fearlessly  and 
safely  in  the  dark.  This  then  is  the  way  in  which  the 
common  diniug-tables  are  managed. 

XII.  Lykiirgus  did  not  estjiblish  any  written  laws; 
indeed,  this  is  distinctly  forbidden  by  one  of  the  so-called 
lihetras. 

He  thought  that  the  principles  of  most  importance  for 
the  prosperity  and  honour  of  the  state  would  remain  most 
securely  tixeil  if  implanted  in  the  citizens  by  habit  and 
training,  as  they  would  then  be  followed  from  choice 
rather  than  necessity  ;  for  his  method  of  education  made 
each  of  them  into  a  lawgiver  like  himself.  The  trifling 
conventions  of  everyday  life  were  best  left  undefined  by 
hard-and-fast  laws,  so  that  they  might  from  time  to  time 
receive  corrections  or  additions  from  men  educated  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Lacedaemonian  system.  On  this  education 
the  whole  scheme  of  Lykurgus's  laws  depended.  One 
rht'ira,  as  we  have  seen,  forbade  the  use  of  written  laws. 
Another  was  directed  against  expenditure,  and  ordered 
that  the  roof  of  every  house  should  consist  of  beams 
worked  with  the  axe,  and  that  the  doors  should  be  worked 
with  the  saw  alone,  and  with  no  other  tools.  Lykurgus 
was  the  first  to  perceive  the  truth  which  Epameinondas  is 
said  in  later  times  to  have  uttered  about  his  own  table, 
when  he  said  that  "such  a  dinner  has  no  room  for  treachery'." 
lie  saw  that  such  a  house  as  that  has  no  place  for  luxury 
and  expense,  and  that  there  is  no  man  so  silly  and  taste- 
less as  to  bring  couches  with  silver  feet,  purjile  hangings, 
or  golden  gobleta  into  a  sim])le  peasant's  house,  but  that 
he  would  Ix;  forced  to  make  his  furniture  match  the  house, 
and  his  clothes  match  his  fiimiture,  and  so  on.  In 
ctjnsequence  of  this  it  is  sjiid  tliat  the  eMer  Leotychides 
when  dining  in  Corinth,  after  looking  at  a  costly 
panelled  ceiling,  asked  his  host  whether  the  trees  grew 
8<^iuare  in  that  country-.  A  third  rhetra  of  Lykurgus  is 
mentioned,  which  forl>id8  the  Spartans  to  make  war 
frequently  with  the  same  people,  lest  by  constant  practice 
they  t<H»  should  become  warlike.  Ami  this  especial  accusa- 
tion was  8ub8e<piently  brcmght  against  King  Agesilaus  in 
lat<>r  times,  that,  V)y  his  fre(|Uent  and  long-continued 
invasions  of  Boeotia,  he  made  the  Thebans  a  match  fur  the 
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Lacedaemonians ;  for  wUch.  cause  Antalkidas,  when  he 
saw  him  wounded,  said,  "  The  Thebans  pay  you  well  for 
havinpi;  taught  them  to  fight,  which  they  were  neither 
willing  nor  able  to  do  before." 

Maxims  of  this  sort  the}'  call  rhetras,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  a  divine  origin  and  sanction. 

XIII.  Considering  education  to  be  the  most  important 
and  the  noblest  work  of  a  lawgiver,  he  began  at  the  very 
beginning,  and  regulated  marriages  and  the  birth  of 
children.  It  is  not  true  that,  as  Aristotle  says,  he  en- 
deavoured to  regulate  the  lives  of  the  women,  and  failed, 
being  foiled  by  the  liberty  and  habits  of  command  which 
they  had  acquired  by  the  long  absences  of  their  husbands 
on  military  expeditions,  during  which  they  were  necessarily 
left  in  sole  charge  at  home,  wherefore  their  husbands 
looked  up  to  them  more  than  was  fitting,  calling  them 
Mistresses  ;  but  he  made  what  regulations  were  necessary 
for  them  also.  He  strengthened  the  bodies  of  the  girls  by 
exercise  in  running,  wrestling,  and  hurling  quoits  or 
javelins,  in  order  that  their  children  might  spring  from  a 
healthy  source  and  so  grow  up  strong,  and  that  they 
themselves  might  have  strength,  so  as  easily  to  endure  the 
pains  of  childbirth.  He  did  away  with  all  affectation  of 
seclusion  and  retirement  among  the  women,  and  ordained 
that  the  girls,  no  less  than  the  boys,  should  go  naked  in 
processions,  and  dance  and  sing  at  festivals  in  the  presence 
of  the  yuung  nien.  The  jokes  which  they  made  upon 
each  man  were  sometimes  of  great  value  as  reproofs  for 
ill-conduct ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  reciting  verses 
written  in  praise  of  the  deserving,  they  kindled  a 
wonderful  emulation  and  thirst  for  distinction  in  the 
young  men  :  for  he  who  had  been  praised  by  the  maidens 
for  his  valour  went  away  congratulated  by  his  friends ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  raillery  which  they  used  in 
sport  and  jest  had  as  keen  an  edge  as  a  serious  reproof; 
because  the  kings  and  elders  were  present  at  these  festivals 
as  well  as  all  the  other  citizens.  This  nakedness  of  the 
maidens  had  in  it  nothing  disgraceful,  as  it  was  done 
modestly,  not  licentiously,  producing  simplicity,  and 
teaching  the  women  to  value  good  health,  and  to  love 
honour  and  courage  no  less  than  the  men.     This  it  was 
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that  made  them  speak  and  think  as  -vve  are  told.  Gorgo, 
the  wife  of  Leoni*las,  did.  Some  foreign  lady,  it  seems, 
said  to  her,  *'  You  Laconian  women  are  the  only  ones 
that  rule  men,"  She  answered,  "  Yes ;  for  we  alone  bring 
forth  men." 

XIV.  These  were  also  incentives  to  marriage,  I  mean 
these  processions,  and  strippings,  and  exercises  of  the 
maidens  in  the  sight  of  the  young  men,  who,  as  Plato  says, 
are  more  swayed  by  amorous  than  by  mathematical  con- 
siderations ;  moreover,  he  imposed  certain  penalties  on  the 
unmarried  men.  They  were  excluded  from  the  festival  of 
the  GjTnnopaidia,  in  honour  of  Atliene ;  and  the  magis- 
trates ordered  them  during  winter  to  walk  naked  round 
the  market-place,  and  while  doing  so  to  sing  a  song 
•wTitten  against  themselves,  which  said  that  they  were 
rightly  served  for  their  disobedience  to  the  laws  ;  and 
also  they  were  deprived  of  the  respect  and  observance 
paid  by  the  young  to  the  elders. 

Thus  it  hajipened  that  no  one  blamed  the  young  man 
for  not  rising  before  Derkj-llidas,  famous  general  as  he 
was.  This  youth  kept  his  seat,  saying,  "  You  have  not 
begotten  a  son  to  rise  before  me." 

Their  marriage  custom  was  for  the  husband  to  carry  off 
his  bride  by  force.  'I'hey  did  not  carry  oft'  little  immature 
girls,  but  grown  up  women,  who  were  ripe  for  marriage. 
After  the  bride  had  been  carried  off  the  bridesmaid 
received  her,  cut  her  hair  close  to  her  head,  dressed  her  in 
a  man's  cloak  and  shoes,  and  ])laced  lier  upon  a  couch  in  a 
dark  chamlx-r  alone.  The  bridegroom,  witliout  any  feasting 
and  revelrj-,  but  as  sober  as  usual,  after  dining  at  liis  mess, 
comes  into  the  room,  looses  her  virgin  zone,  and,  after 
jiassing  a  short  time  with  her,  retires  to  pass  the  night 
wliere  he  was  wont,  with  the  other  young  men.  And 
thus  he  continued,  passiiig  his  daj's  with  his  companions, 
and  visiting  his  wife  by  stealth,  feeling  ashamed  and 
afraid  that  any  one  in  the  house  should  hear  him,  she  on 
her  part  plotting  and  contriving  occjisions  for  meeting  xin- 
observod.  Tliiw  went  on  for  a  long  time,  so  that  some 
even  had  cliildren  iKtm  to  them  before  they  ever  saw 
their  wives  by  daylight.  These  connections  not  only 
exercised  their  jxiwers  of  self-restraint,  but  also  brought 
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them  together  with  their  bodies  in  full  vigour  and  their 
passions  unblunted  by  unchecked  intercourse  with  e  leh 
other,  so  that  their  passion  and  love  for  each  other's 
society  remained  unextinguished. 

Having  thus  honoured  and  dignified  the  married  state, 
he  destroyed  the  vain  womanish  passion  of  jealousy,  for, 
while  carefully  avoiding  any  disorder  or  licentiousness,  he 
nevertheless  permitted  men  to  associate  worthy  persons 
with  them  in  the  task  of  begetting  children,  and  taught 
them  to  ridicule  those  who  insisted  on  the  exclusive 
possession  of  their  wives,  and  who  were  ready  to  fight  and 
kill  people  to  maintain  their  right.  It  was  permitted  to 
an  elderly  husband,  with  a  young  wife,  to  associate  with 
himself  any  well-born  youth  whom  he  might  fancy,  and 
to  adopt  the  offspring  as  his  own. 

And  again,  it  was  allowable  for  a  respectable  man,  if  he 
felt  any  admiration  for  a  virtuous  mother  of  children, 
married  to  some  one  else,  to  induce  her  husband  to  permit 
him  to  have  access  to  her,  that  he  might  as  it  were  sow  seed 
in  a  fertile  field,  and  obtain  a  fine  son  from  a  healthy 
stock.  Lykurgus  did  not  view  children  as  belonging 
to  their  parents,  but  above  all  to  the  state ;  and 
therefore  he  wished  his  citizens  to  be  bom  of  the  best 
possible  parents ;  besides  the  inconsistency  and  folly 
which  he  noticed  in  the  customs  of  the  rest  of  mankind, 
who  are  willing  to  pay  money,  gr  use  their  influence  with 
the  owners  of  well-bred  stock,  to  obtain  a  good  breed  of 
horses  or  dogs,  while  they  lock  up  their  women  in  seclusion 
and  permit  them  to  have  children  by  none  but  themselves, 
even  though  they  be  mad,  decrepit,  or  diseased ;  just  as 
if  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  children  did  not  depend 
entirely  upon  their  parents,  and  did  not  aiiect  their 
parents  more  than  any  one  else. 

But  although  men  lent  their  wives  in  order  to  produce 
healthy  and  useful  citizens,  yet  this  was  so  far  from  the 
licence  which  was  said  to  prevail  in  later  times  with 
respect  to  women,  that  adultery  was  regarded  amongst 
them  as  an  impossible  crime.  A  story  is  told  of  one 
Geradas,  a  very  old  Spartan,  who,  when  asked  by  a 
stranger  what  was  done  to  adulterers  among  them, 
answered,  "  Stranger,  there  are  no  adulterers  with  us." 
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"  And  if  there  were  one  ?  "  asked  the  stranger.  "  Then," 
said  Geradas,  "  he  would  have  to  paj'  as  compensation  a 
liull  big  enough  to  stand  on  Jlount  Tiiygetus  and  drink 
from  the  river  Eurotas."  The  stranger,  astonished,  asked 
**  Where  can  you  find  so  big  a  bull  ?  "  "  Where  can  you 
find  an  adulterer  in  Sparta  ? "  answered  Geradas.  This 
is  what  is  said  about  their  marriage  ceremonies. 

XV.  A  fiither  had  not  the  right  of  bringing  up  his  ofi- 
spring,  but  had  to  carry  it  to  a  cei-tain  place  called  Lesche, 
where  the  elders  of  the  tribe  sat  in  judgment  upon  the 
child.  If  they  thought  it  well-built  and  strong,  they 
ordered  the  father  to  bring  it  up,  and  assigned  one  of  the 
nine  thousand  plots  of  land  to  it ;  but  if  it  was  mean- 
looking  or  misshapen,  they  sent  it  away  to  the  place  called 
the  Exposure,  a  glen  ujion  the  side  of  Mount  Tiiygetus ; 
for  they  considered  that  if  a  child  did  not  start  in  possession 
of  health  and  strength,  it  was  better  both  for  itself  and  for 
the  state  that  he  should  not  live  at  all.  W^herefore  the 
women  used  to  wash  their  newlx)m  infants  with  wine,  not 
with  water,  to  make  trial  of  their  constitution.  It  was 
thought  that  e]jile]ttic  or  diseased  children  shrank  from 
the  wine  and  fell  into  convulsions,  while  healthy  ones 
were  hardened  and  strengthened  by  it.  A  certain  super- 
vision was  exercised  over  the  nurses,  making  them  bring 
up  the  children  without  swaddling  clothes,  so  as  to  make 
their  movements  free  and»unconfined,  and  also  to  make 
them  easily  satisfied,  not  nice  as  to  food,  not  afraid  in  the 
dark,  not  frightened  at  being  alone,  not  peevish  and  fret- 
ful. For  this  reason,  many  foreigners  used  to  obtain 
Lacedjemonian  nurees  for  their  children,  and  it  is  said  that 
Amykla,  the  nurse  of  AlkiVjiades,  was  a  Lacediemonian. 
But  Plato  tells  us  that  Perikles  put  him  under  the  care  of 
one  Zopynis,  who  was  no  better  than  tlie  other  slaves ; 
whereas  Lykurgus  would  not  intrust  the  Spartan  boys  to 
any  Ixiuglit  or  hired  servants,  nur  was  each  man  allowed 
to  bring  up  and  educjite  his  son  as  he  cliose,  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  seven  years  of  age  he  himself  received  them 
from  their  parents,  and  enrolled  them  in  companies.  Hero 
they  lived  and  messed  in  common,  and  were  associated  for 
j)lay  and  for  work.  However,  a  superintendent  of  tho 
boys  was  appointed,  one  of  the  best  bom  and  bravest  men 
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of  the  state,  and  they  themselves  in  their  troops  chose  as 
leader  him  who  was  wisest,  and  fiercest  in  fight.  They 
looked  to  him  for  orders,  obeyed  his  commands,  and  en- 
dured his  punishments,  so  that  even  in  childhood  they 
learned  to  obey.  The  elder  men  watched  them  at  their 
play,  and  by  instituting  fights  and  trials  of  strength,  care- 
fully learned  which  was  the  bravest  and  most  enduring. 
They  learned  their  letters,  because  they  are  necessary,  but 
all  the  rest  of  their  education  was  meant  to  teach  them  to 
obey  with  cheerfulness,  to  endure  labours,  and  to  T\dn 
battles.  As  they  grew  older  their  training  became  more 
severe ;  they  were  closely  shorn,  and  taught  to  walk  \\n- 
shod  and  to  play  naked.  They  wore  no  tunic  after  their 
twelfth  year,  but  received  one  garment  for  all  the  year 
round.  They  were  necessarily  dirty,  as  they  had  no  warm 
baths  and  ointments,  except  on  certain  days,  as  a  luxury. 
They  slept  all  together  in  troops  and  companies,  on  beds 
of  rushes  which  they  themselves  had  picked  on  the  banks 
of  the  Eurotas  with  their  hands,  for  they  were  not  allowed 
to  use  a  knife.  In  winter  they  mixed  the  herb  called 
lycophon  with  the  rushes,  as  it  is  thought  to  possess  some 
warmth. 

XVI.  At  this  age  the  elder  men  took  even  greater 
interest  in  them,  frequenting  the  gymnasia  where  they 
were,  and  listening  to  their  repartees  with  each  other,  and 
that  not  in  a  languid  careless  manner,  but  just  as  if  each 
thought  himself  the  father,  instructor,  and  captain  of  them 
all. 

Thus  no  time  was  left  unemployed,  and  no  place  was 
left  without  some  one  to  give  good  advice  and  punish 
wrong-doing ;  although  a  regular  superintendent  of  the 
boys  was  appointed  from  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  and 
they  had  their  own  chiefs,  who  were  the  wisest  and  bravest 
of  the  Eirenes.  This  is  a  name  given  to  those  who  have 
begun  their  second  year  after  ceasing  to  be  children,  and 
the  eldest  of  the  claildren  are  called  Melleirenes.  This 
Eiren,  who  is  twenty  years  old,  commands  his  company 
in  their  battles,  and  in  the  house  uses  them  as  his  servants 
to  prepare  dinner.  He  orders  the  bigger  boys  to  carry 
logs  of  wood,  and  the  little  ones  to  gather  pot  herbs. 
They  also  bring  him  what  they  steal,  which  they  do,  some 
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fiom  the  gardens,  and  some  from  the  men's  dining-tables, 
where  they  rush  in  very  cleverly  and  cautiously  ;  for  if 
one  l>e  taken,  he  is  severclj'  scourged  for  stealing  carelessly 
and  clumsily.  They  also  steal  what  victuals  they  can, 
learning  to  take  them  from  those  who  are  asleep  or  off 
their  guard.  "Whoever  is  caught  is  punished  by  stripes 
and  starvation.  Their  meals  are  purposely  made  scanty, 
in  order  that  they  may  exercise  their  ingenuity  and  daring 
in  obtaining  additions  to  them.  This  is  the  main  object 
of  their  short  commons,  but  an  incidental  advantage  is 
the  growth  of  their  bodies,  for  they  shoot  up  in  height 
when  not  weighed  down  and  made  wide  and  broad  by 
excess  of  nutriment.  This  also  is  thought  to  produce 
beauty  of  figure  ;  for  lean  and  slender  frames  develop 
vigour  in  the  limbs,  whereas  those  wliich  are  bloated  and 
over-fed  cannot  attain  this,  from  their  weight.  This  we 
see  in  the  case  of  women  who  take  purgatives  during 
pregnancy,  whose  children  are  thin,  but  well-shaped  and 
slender,  Ixjcause  from  their  slight  build  they  receive  more 
distinctly  the  impress  of  their  mother's  form.  However, 
it  may  Ix;  that  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  yet  to  be 
discovered. 

XVII.  The  boys  steal  with  such  earnestness  that  there 
is  a  stoiy  of  one  who  had  taken  a  fox's  cub  and  hidden  it 
under  his  cloak,  and,  though  his  entrails  were  being  torn 
out  by  the  claws  and  teeth  of  the  beast,  persevered  in 
concealing  it  until  he  died.  This  may  be  believed  from 
what  the  young  men  in  Lacedaimon  do  now,  for  at  the 
present  day  I  have  seen  many  of  them  perish  under  the 
scourge  at  the  altar  of  iJiana  Orthias. 

After  dinner  the  Eiren  would  recline,  and  bid  one  of  the 
boys  sing,  and  ask  another  some  questions  which  demand 
a  thoughtful  answer,  such  as  "  ^Vho  is  the  best  among 
men  ?  "  or  "  How  is  such  a  thing  done  ?  "  By  this  teaching 
they  began  even  in  infancy  to  be  able  to  judge  what  is 
right,  and  to  be  interested  in  politics ;  for  not  to  be  abla 
to  answer  the  questions,  "  Who  is  a  good  citizen  ?  "  or  "  Who 
is  a  man  of  bad  repute?  "  was  tliought  to  bo  the  sign  of 
a  stupid  and  unaspiring  mind.  The  boy's  answer  was 
required  to  be  well  reasoneil,  and  put  into  a  small  com- 
pass ;  he  who  answered  wrongly  was  punished  by  having 
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his  thumb  bitten  by  the  Eiren.  Often  when  elders  and 
magistrates  were  present  the  Eiren  would  punish  the  boys ; 
if  only  he  showed  that  it  was  done  desei-^^edly  and  with 
method,  he  never  was  checked  while  punishing,  but 
when  the  boys  were  gone,  he  was  called  to  account  if  he 
had  done  so  either  too  cruelly  or  too  remissly. 

The  lovers  of  the  boys  also  shared  their  honour  or 
disgrace  ;  it  is  said  that  once  when  a  boy  in  a  fight  let  fall 
an  unmanly  word,  his  lover  was  fined  by  the  magis- 
trates. Thus  was  love  understood  among  them  ;  for  even 
fair  and  honourable  matrons  loved  young  maidens,  but  none 
expected  their  feelings  to  be  returned.  Eather  did  those 
who  loved  the  same  person  make  it  a  reason  for  friendship 
with  each  other,  and  vie  with  one  another  in  trying  to 
improve  in  every  way  the  object  of  their  love. 

XVIII.  The  boys  were  taught  to  use  a  sarcastic  yet 
graceful  style  of  speaking,  and  to  compress  much  thought 
into  few  words  ;  for  Lykurgus  made  the  iron  money  have 
little  value  for  its  great  size,  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
made  their  speech  short  and  compact,  but  full  of  meaning, 
teaching  the  young,  by  long  periods  of  silent  listening,  to 
speak  sententiousiy  and  to  the  point.  For  those  who 
allow  themselves  much  licence  in  speech  seldom  say  any- 
thing memorable.  When  some  Athenian  jeered  at  the 
small  Laconian  swords,  and  said  that  jugglers  on  the  stage 
could  easily  swallow  them,  King  Agis  answered,  "  And  yet 
with  these  little  daggers  we  can  generally  reach  our 
enemies."  I  think  that  the  Laconian  speech,  though  it 
seems  so  short,  yet  shows  a  great  grasp  of  the  subject  and 
has  great  power  over  the  listeners.  Lykurgus  himself 
seems  to  have  been  short  and  sententious,  to  judge  from 
what  has  been  preserved  of  his  sayings ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  remark  to  one  who  proposed  to  establish  a  democracy 
in  the  state,  "  First  establish  a  democracy  in  your  own 
household."  And  when  he  was  asked  why  he  ordained 
the  sacrifices  to  be  so  small  and  cheap,  he  answered,  "  It  is 
in  order  that  we  may  never  be  forced  to  omit  them."  So 
too  in  gymnastic  exercises,  he  discouraged  all  those  which 
are  not  performed  with  the  hand  closed. 

The  same  class  of  answers  are  said  to  have  been  made 
by  him  to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  his  letters.    When  they 
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asked  how  they  shouhl  keep  ofif  their  enemies,  he  answered, 
'*  By  romainiiijjj  juK)r,  and  not  each  tryin*:;  to  be  a  greater 
man  than  the  other."  Again,  about  walls,  he  said,  "  that 
cannot  be  called  an  open  town  which  has  courage,  instead 
of  brick  walls  to  defend  it."  As  to  the  authenticity  of 
these  letters,  it  is  hard  to  give  an  opinion. 

XIX. — The  following  anecdotes  show  their  dislike  of 
long  speeches.  AVhen  some  one  was  discoiirsing  aboiit  mat- 
ters useful  in  themselves  at  an  unfitting  time.  King  Leonidas 
said,  "  Stranger,  you  speak  of  what  is  wanted  when  it  is 
not  wanted."  Charilaus  the  cousin  of  Lykiirgus,  when 
asked  why  they  had  so  few  laws,  answered,  that  men  of 
few  words  required  few  laws.  And  Archidamidas,  when 
some  blamed  Hekat^eus  the  Sophist  for  having  said 
nothing  during  dinner,  answered,  "  He  who  knows  how 
to  speak  knows  when  to  speak  also."  The  following  are 
some  of  those  sarcastic  sayings  which  I  before  said  are  not 
ungrateful.  Demaratus,  when  some  worthless  fellow 
pestered  him  with  \inreasonable  queries,  and  several  times 
inquired,  "Who  is  the  best  man  in  Sparta?"  answered, 
*'  He  who  is  least  like  yoxi."  When  some  were  praising 
the  magnificence  and  justice  with  which  the  Eleans  con- 
ducted the  Olympian  games,  Agis  said,  "  What  is  there  so 
verj'  remarkable  in  the  people  of  Elis  acting  justly  on  one 
day  in  every  five  years  ?  " 

A  stranger  was  vaunting  his  admiration  of  them,  and 
was  saying  that  in  his  own  city  he  was  called  a  lover  of 
Sparta.  Theopompus  observed,  "  It  would  be  more  to 
your  credit  to  Ijc  called  a  lover  of  your  OAvn  city." 
Pleistoanax  the  son  of  Pausanias,  when  an  Athenian 
orator  reproached  the  Lacedaemonians  for  ignorance, 
oljserved,  *'  What  yotx  say  is  quite  true,  for  we  are  the 
only  Greeks  who  have  not  learned  some  mischief  from 
you." 

When  a  stranger  asked  Archidamidas  how  many 
Spartans  there  were,  ho  answered,  "  Enough  to  keep  otf 
bad  men." 

One  may  also  discover  their  peculiarities  in  their  jokes  ; 
for  they  are  taught  never  to  tiilk  at  random,  nor  to  utter 
a  syllable  that  dix-s  not  contain  some  thought.  As,  when 
one  of  them  was  invited  to  hear  a  man  imitate  the  night- 
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ingale,  he  answered,  "  I  have  heard  the  original ;"  and  the 
man  who  read  this  epigram— 

"  These  men,  to  quench  a  tyrant's  pride, 
Before  Selinus  fought  and  died.'' 

"  These  "  men,  said  he,  "  deserved  to  die ;  for,  instead  of 
quenching  it,  they  should  have  let  it  bum  itself  out." 
AVhen  a  young  man  was  promised  a  present  of  cocks  that 
would  fight  till  they  died,  he  said,  "  I  had  rather  have 
some  that  will  fight  and  kill  their  foes."  This  was  the 
style  of  their  talk ;  so  that  some  have  well  said  that 
philosophy  is  more  truly  Laconian  than  gymnastic 
exercises. 

XX. — Their  education  in  poetry  and  music  was  no  less 
carefully  watched  over  than  their  cleverness  and  purity 
of  speech,  but  their  songs  were  such  as  rouse  men's  blood 
and  stir  them  to  deeds  of  prowess,  -m-itten  in  plain  unaffected 
language,  upon  noble  and  edifying  subjects.  For  the 
most  part  they  consisted  of  panegyrics  upon  those  who 
had  been  happy  enough  to  die  for  their  country,  reproaches 
of  cowards  for  living  a  miserable  life,  and  encouragement 
to  bravery  suitable  to  those  of  all  ages.  A  good  instance 
of  this  is  that  on  festivals  when  there  are  three  choruses, 
that  of  the  old  men  first  sang — 

"  We  once  were  lusty  youths  and  tall." 
Then  that  of  the  young  men  sang — 

"  We  still  are  stout ;  come,  try  a  fall," 
and  the  third,  that  of  the  children,  rejoined — 

"  But  we'U  be  stronger  than  you  all." 

Indeed,  if  one  pays  any  attention  to  such  Laconian 
poetiy  as  is  still  extant,  and  to  the  march  music  which 
was  played  on  the  flutes  when  they  were  going  to  meet 
their  enemies,  it  becomes  clear  that  Terpander  and  Pindar 
were  right  in  connecting  poetry  with  bravery.  The 
former  speaks  thus  of  the  Lacedaemonians  : 

"  Where  the  youths  are  bold  with  the  spear, 
And  the  voice  of  the  muse  is  clear, 
And  justice  to  all  is  dear." 
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And  Pindar  says  of  tliem — 

"  AVhere  tlie  old  are  wise  in  couneil. 
And  tlie  young  are  br.ive  in  tigbt; 
^VLcre  song  and  dance  aie  houourid 
Ou  many  a  festal  night." 

For  they  represent  them  as  being  most  warlike  and  at  the 
same  time  most  poetical. 

"  The  sword  with  song  full  well  combines," 

as  the  Laconian  poet  says.  Even  in  their  battles  the 
king  first  sacrificed  to  tlie  Muses,  to  remind  them,  it 
would  appear,  of  their  education  and  their  foi'mer  contests, 
that  they  may  be  bold  in  danger,  and  do  deeds  worthy  of 
record  in  the  fight. 

XXI. — In  tiiue  of  war,  too,  they  relaxed  their  strict 
rules  and  allowed  their  young  men  to  dress  their  hair  and 
ornament  their  shields  and  costumes,  taking  a  pride  in 
them  such  as  one  does  in  high-mettled  horsus.  For  this 
reason,  although  they  all  let  their  hair  grow  long  after 
the  age  of  pulx;rty,  yet  it  was  especially  in  time  of  danger 
that  they  took  pains  to  have  it  smooth  and  evenly  parted, 
remembering  a  saying  of  Lykurgus  about  the  hair,  that 
it  made  a  well-ltX)kiiig  man  look  handsomer,  and  an  ugly 
man  lo«jk  more  ferocious. 

During  a  campaign  they  made  the  young  men  perform 
less  severe  gj-mnastic  exercises,  and  allowed  tliem  to  live  a 
freer  life  in  other  respects,  so  that,  for  them  alone  of  all 
mankind,  war  was  felt  as  a  relief  from  preparation  for  war. 
AVhen  their  array  was  formed  and  the  enemy  were  in 
sight,  the  king  used  to  sacrifice  a  kid,  and  bid  them  all 
put  on  garlands,  and  the  pipers  to  play  the  hymn  to  Kastor  ; 
then  he  himself  Ix'gan  to  sing  the  piean  for  the  charge,  so 
that  it  WHS  a  magnificent  and  terrible  spectacle  to  see  the 
men  marching  in  time  to  the  flutes,  making  no  gap  in 
thtir  lines,  with  no  thought  of  fear,  but  quietly  and 
steadily  moving  to  the  soimd  of  the  music  against  the 
enemy.  Such  men  were  not  likely  to  l>e  either  panic- 
stricken  or  over-confident,  but  had  a  cool  and  cheerful 
confidence,  believing  that  the  gods  were  with  them. 
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With  tlie  king  -used  to  march  into  battle  a  Spartan 
who  had  won  a  crown  in  the  public  games  of  Greece.  It 
is  said  that  one  of  them  was  offered  a  mighty  bribe  at 
Olympia,  but  refused  to  take  it,  and  with  great  trouble 
threw  his  adversary  in  the  wrestling-match.  Some  one 
then  asked  him,  "  Laconian,  what  have  you  gained 
by  your  victory?"  The  man,  smiling  with  delight, 
answered,  "  I  shall  fight  in  front  of  the  king  in  the  wars." 
After  they  had  routed  their  enemy  and  gained  the 
victoiy,  they  were  wont  to  pursue  so  far  as  to  render  their 
success  secure,  and  then  to  draw  off,  as  they  did  not  think 
it  manly  or  befitting  a  Greek  to  cut  down  and  butcher 
those  who  could  fight  no  longer. 

This  was  not  merely  magnanimous,  btit  very  useful  to 
them,  for  their  enemies,  knowing  that  they  slew  those 
who  resisted,  but  spared  those  who  gave  way,  often  judged 
it  better  for  themselves  to  flee  than  to  stand  their  ground. 

XXII.  The  sophist  Hippias  states  that  Lykurgus 
himself  was  a  great  warrior  and  took  part  in  many  cam- 
paigns ;  and  Philostephanus  even  attributed  to  Lykur- 
gus the  division  of  the  cavaliy  into  the  troops  called 
oulamos.  This,  according  to  him,  consisted  of  a  troop 
of  fifty  horsemen  drawn  up  in  a  square.  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  he  had  no  experience  in 
war,  and  arranged  the  whole  constitution  in  time  of  peace. 
Moreover  the  institution  of  the  Oljnnpic  truce  seems  to  be 
the  idea  of  a  man  of  gentle  and  peaceful  temperament,  some 
however  say,  according  to  Hermippus,  that  Lykurgus  had 
at  first  no  communication  with  Iphitus,  but  happened  to 
be  present  in  the  crowd ;  that  he  then  heard  a  voice  as  it 
were  of  a  man  behind  him  blaming  him  and  wondering 
why  he  did  not  encourage  his  fellow-citizens  to  take  part 
in  the  festival.  As,  when  he  turned  round,  there  was  no 
one  who  could  have  said  so,  he  concluded  that  it  was  a 
divine  warning,  and,  at  once  joining  Iphitus  and  assisting 
him  in  regulating  the  festival,  he  rendered  it  both  more 
splendid  and  more  lasting. 

XXIII.  The  training  of  the  Spartan  youth  continued 
till  their  manhood.  No  one  was  permitted  to  live 
according  to  his  ovra  pleasure,  but  they  lived  in  the  city 
as  if  in  a  camp,  with  a  fixed  diet  and  fixed  public  duties, 
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thinking  themselves  to  belong,  not  to  themselves,  but  to 
their  country.  Those  who  had  nothing  else  to  do,  either 
looked  after  the  young,  and  taught  them  what  was  useful, 
or  themselves  learned  such  things  from  the  old.  For 
amjile  leisure  was  one  of  the  blessings  with  which 
Lykurgus  provided  his  countrymen,  seeing  that  tliey  were 
utterly  forbidden  to  practise  any  mechanical  art,  while 
money-making  and  business  were  unnecessary,  because 
wealth  was  disregarded  and  despised.  The  Helots  tilled 
the  ground,  and  i)roduced  the  regular  crops  for  them. 
Indeed,  a  Spartan  who  was  at  Athens  while  the  courts 
were  sitting,  and  who  learned  that  some  man  had  been 
fined  for  idleness,  and  was  leaving  the  court  in  sorrow 
accompanied  Ijy  his  grieving  friends,  asked  to  be  shown 
the  man  who  had  been  punished  for  gentlemanly  behaviour. 
So  slavish  did  they  deem  it  to  labour  at  trade  and  business. 
In  Sparta,  as  Avas  natural,  lawsuits  became  extinct, 
together  with  money,  as  the  people  had  neither  excess  nor 
deficiency,  but  all  were  equally  well  oft',  and  enjoyed 
abundant  leisure  by  reason  of  their  simple  habits.  All 
their  time  was  spent  in  dances,  feasting,  hunting  or 
g^'mnastic  exercises  and  conversation,  when  they  were  not 
engaged  in  war. 

XXIV.  Those  who  were  less  than  thirty  years  old  never 
came  into  the  market-place  at  all,  but  made  their  necessary 
purchases  through  their  friends  and  relations.  And  it  was 
thought  discreditable  to  the  older  men  to  be  seen  there 
much,  and  not  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the 
gjTnnasium  and  the  Icsches  or  places  for  conversation. 
In  these  they  used  to  collect  together  and  pass  their 
leisure  time,  making  no  allusions  to  business  or  the  affairs 
of  commerce.  Viut  their  chief  study  Ix'ing  to  praise  what 
was  honourable,  and  contemn  what  was  base  in  a  light 
satiric  vein  of  talk  which  was  instructive  and  edifying  to 
the  hearers.  Nor  was  Lykurgus  himself  a  man  of 
unmixed  austerity  :  indee<l,  he  is  said  liy  Snsibius  to  have 
set  up  the  little  statue  of  the  god  of  laughter,  and  intro 
duced  merriment  at  proper  times  to  enliven  tlieir  wine- 
parties  and  other  gatherings.  In  a  wor<l,  he  trained  his 
countrymen  neither  to  wiah  nor  to  understand  how  to  live 
as  private  men,  but,  like  bees,  to  bo  parts  of  the  common- 
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wealth,  and  gather  round  their  chief,  forgetting  themselves 
in  their  enthusiastic  patriotism,  and  utterly  devoted  to 
their  country.  This  temper  of  theirs  we  can  discern  in 
many  of  their  sayings.  Paidaretus,  when  not  elected 
into  the  three  hundred,  went  away  rejoicing  that  the 
city  possessed  three  hundred  better  men  than  himself. 
Polykratidas,  when  he  went  with  some  others  on  a  mission 
to  the  generals  of  the  great  king,  was  asked  by  them,  if 
he  and  his  party  came  as  private  persons  or  as  ambassadors  ? 
He  answered,  "  As  ambassadors,  if  we  succeed  ;  as  private 
men,  if  we  fail." 

And  when  some  citizens  of  Amphipolis  came  to 
Lacedtemon,  and  went  to  see  the  mother  of  Brasidas, 
Argileonis,  she  asked  them  whether  Brasidas  died 
bravely  and  worthily  of  Sparta.  When  they  jiraised  him 
to  excess,  and  said  that  he  had  not  left  his  like  behind,  she 
said,  "  Say  not  so,  strangers  ;  Brasidas  was  a  noble  and  a 
gallant  man,  but  Sparta  has  many  better  than  he." 

XXV.  Lykurgus  himself  composed  his  senate,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  persons  who  took  part  in  his  plot ;  and 
in  future  be  ordained  that  vacancies  should  be  filled  up  by 
those  men,  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  who  were 
adjudged  to  be  the  most  worthy. 

'I'his  seemed  the  greatest  prize  in  the  world,  and  also 
the  most  difficult  to  obtain  ;  for  it  was  not  merely  that  a 
man  should  be  adjudged  swiftest  of  the  swift,  or  strongest 
of  the  strong,  but  he  had  to  be  chosen  as  the  best  and 
wisest  of  all  good  and  wise  men,  and,  as  a  prize,  was  to 
obtain  poAver  to  regulate  the  morals  of  the  state,  as  he  was 
intrusted  with  powers  of  life  and  death,  and  disfranchise- 
ment, and  with  all  the  highest  penalties. 

The  elections  took  place  as  follows :  The  citizens  were 
all  assembled,  and  certain  men  were  placed  in  a  building 
close  by,  where  they  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen,  but 
merely  hear  the  shouts  of  the  general  assembly.  They 
decided  these,  as  indeed  they  did  other  contests,  by  shouts 
of  approval,  not  of  all  at  once,  but  lots  were  cast,  and 
each  candidate  in  the  order  denoted  by  his  lot  came 
forward  and  silently  walked  through  the  assembly.  The 
men  locked  up  in  the  building  had  writing  materials,  and 
noted  down  who  was  cheered  most  loudly,  not  knowing 
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who  each  man  was,  beyond  that  ho  was  first,  second,  third, 
and  80  on,  of  the  candidates.  Tliey  then  told  the  nnniher 
of  the  man  for  whom  there  had  been  most  voices,  and  he 
crowned  himself  with  a  garland  and  ottered  sacrifice  to 
the  gods,  followed  by  many  of  the  young  men,  who 
congratulated  him,  and  by  many  women,  who  sang  songs 
praising  Ixis  virtues  and  his  felicity.  As  he  went  from 
one  temple  to  another,  each  of  his  relatives  used  to  offer 
him  food,  siwing,  "  The  state  honours  you  with  this 
banquet."  But  ho  would  pass  by  them  all,  and  go  to  his 
usual  mess-table.  Here  nothing  uncommon  took  place, 
except  that  he  was  given  a  second  ration,  which  he  took 
away  with  him ;  and  after  dinner,  the  women  of  his  own 
family  being  at  the  doors  of  the  mess-room,  he  would  call 
for  the  one  whom  he  wished  to  honour,  and  give  her  his 
portion,  saying  that  he  had  received  it  as  a  prize,  and 
gave  it  to  her  as  such.  This  caused  her  to  be  greatly 
envied  by  the  other  women. 

XXVI. — Moreover,  he  made  excellent  regulations 
about  funerals.  In  the  first  place,  he  abolished  all  silly 
Bupci-stition,  and  raised  no  objections  to  burial  in  the  city, 
and  to  placing  tombs  near  the  temples,  in  order  to 
accustom  the  young  to  such  sights  from  their  infancy,  so 
that  they  might  not  feel  any  horror  of  death,  or  have  any 
notion  alx)ut  being  defiled  by  touching  a  dead  body,  or 
walking  among  tombs.  Next,  he  permitted  nothing  to  be 
buried  with  the  dead,  but  they  placed  the  body  in  the 
grave,  wrapped  in  a  pxirple  cloth  and  covered  with  olive- 
leaves.  It  was  not  permitted  to  inscribe  the  name  of  the 
def.-oased  upon  his  tomb,  except  in  the  case  of  men  who 
had  fallen  in  war,  or  of  women  who  had  been  priestesses. 
A  short  time  was  fixed  for  mourning,  eleven  days  ;  on  the 
twelfth  they  were  to  sacrifice  to  Demeter  (Ceres)  and 
cease  from  their  grief.  For,  in  8|>arta,  nothing  was  left 
without  regulation,  but,  with  all  the  necessarj'  acts  of  life, 
Lykurgus  mingled  some  ceremony  which  might  enkindle 
virtue  or  discr>urage  vice  ;  indee<l  ho  filled  his  city  with 
examples  of  this  kind,  by  which  the  citizens  were  in- 
sensibly moulde<l  and  impelled  towards  honourable  ])ur- 
snits.  For  this  reason  he  would  not  allow  citizens  to 
leave  the  country  at  pleasure,  and  to  Avander  in  foreign 
lands,  where  they  would  contract  outlandish  habits,  and 
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learn  to  imitate  the  untrained  lives  and  ill-regulated 
institutions  to  be  found  abroad.  Also,  he  banished  from 
Lacedfemon  all  strangers  who  were  there  for  no  useful 
purpose ;  not,  as  Thucydides  says,  because  he  feared  they 
might  imitate  his  constitution,  and  leam  something 
serviceable  for  the  improvement  of  their  own  countries, 
but  rather  for  fear  that  they  might  teach  the  people  some 
mischief.  Strangers  introduce  strange  ideas ;  and  these 
lead  to  discussions  of  an  unsuitable  character,  and  political 
views  which  would  jar  with  the  established  constitution, 
like  a  discord  in  music.  Wherefore  he  thought  that  it  was 
more  important  to  keep  out  evil  habits  than  even  to  keep 
the  plague  from  coming  into  the  city. 

XXVII.  In  all  these  acts  of  Lykurgus,  we  cannot  find 
any  traces  of  the  injustice  and  unfairness  which  some 
complain  of  in  his  laws,  which  they  say  are  excellent  to 
produce  courage,  but  less  so  for  justice.  And  the  in- 
stitution called  Krypteia,  if  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
Lykurgus,  as  Aristotle  tells  us,  would  agree  with  the  idea 
which  Plato  conceived  about  him  and  his  system.  The 
Krjqiteia  was  this  :  the  leaders  of  the  young  men  used  at 
intervals  to  send  the  most  discreet  of  them  into  different 
parts  of  the  country,  equipped  with  daggers  and  necessary 
food  ;  in  the  daytime  these  men  used  to  conceal  themselves 
in  unfrequented  sjiots,  and  take  their  rest,  but  at  night 
they  would  come  down  into  the  roads  and  murder  any 
Helots  they  found.  And  often  they  would  range  about 
the  fields,  and  make  away  with  the  strongest  and  bravest 
Helots  they  could  find.  Also,  as  Thucydides  mentions  in 
his  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  those  Helots  who 
were  especially  honoured  by  the  Spartans  for  their  valour 
were  crowned  as  free  men,  and  taken  to  the  temples  with 
rejoicings  ;  but  in  a  short  time  they  all  disappeared,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  two  thousand,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  no  man,  either  then  or  afterwards,  could  tell  how  they 
perished.  Aristotle  says  that  the  Ephors,  when  they  first 
take  office,  declare  war  against  the  Helots,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  lawful  to  destroy  them.  And  much  other  harsh 
treatment  used  to  be  inflicted  upon  them ;  and  they  were 
compelled  to  drink  much  unmixed  wine,  and  then  were 
brought  into  the  public  dining-halls,  to  show  the  yoxmg 
what  drunkenness  is. 
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They  were  also  forced  to  sing  low  songs,  and  to  dance 
low  dances,  and  not  to  meddle  with  those  of  a  higher 
character.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Thebans  made  their 
celebrated  campaign  in  Lacedajmon,  they  ordered  the 
Helots  whom  they  captured  to  sing  them  the  songs  of 
'J  erpander,  and  Alkman,  and  Spendon  the  Laconian  ;  but 
they  begged  to  be  excused,  for,  they  said,  "  the  masters  do 
not  like  it."  So  it  seems  to  have  been  well  said  that  in 
Lacedivmon,  the  free  man  was  more  free,  and  the  slave 
more  a  slave  than  anywhere  else.  This  harsh  treatment,  I 
imagine,  began  in  later  times,  especially  after  the  great 
earthf^uake,  when  they  relate  tliat  the  ITelots  joined  the 
Messenians,  ravaged  the  countiy,  and  almost  conquered  it. 
I  cannot  impute  this  wicked  act  of  the  Kiypteia  to 
Lykurgus,  when  I  consider  the  gentleness  and  justice  of 
his  general  behaviour,  which  also  we  know  was  inspired 
by  Heaven. 

XXYIII.  "^iVTien  the  leading  men  of  the  city  were 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  institutions,  and 
the  newly  constituted  state  was  able  to  walk  by  itself 
without  leading-strings,  and  bear  its  own  weight  alone, 
then,  as  Plato  says  of  Go<l,  that  he  was  pleased  with  the 
world  that  he  had  created,  when  it  first  began  to  live  and 
move,  so  was  it  with  Lykurgus.  He  admired  the  spectacle  of 
his  laws  in  operation,  and,  as  far  as  was  possible  by  human 
prudence,  he  desired  to  leave  it  eternal  and  unchangeable. 
He  assembled  all  the  citizens,  and  told  them  that  the  city 
was  now  fairly  well  provided  with  materials  for  happiness 
and  virtue,  but  that  he  would  not  bestow  upon  them  the 
most  valuable  gift  of  all,  until  he  had  taken  counsel  with 
Heaven.  It  was  theref.ire  their  duty  to  abide  by  the 
already  established  laws,  and  to  change  and  alter  nothing 
till  he  returned  from  Delphi ;  on  his  return,  he  would  do 
whatever  the  god  commanded.  They  all  assented,  and 
bade  him  depart,  and  he,  after  making  first  the  kings 
and  elders,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  swear  that 
they  would  keep  their  existing  constitution  till  Lykurgus 
came  back,  set  out  for  Delphi.  Upon  reaching  the  temple 
he  sacrificed  to  the  god,  and  infpiired  whether  his  laws 
were  good,  and  sufficient  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  his  countrj'.     Keceiving  answer  from  the  oracle  that  his 
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laws  were  indeed  good,  and  that  the  city  would  Lecome 
famous  if  it  kept  the  constitution  of  Lykurgus,  he  wrote 
down  this  prophecy  and  sent  it  to  Sparta.  But  he  himself, 
after  offering  a  second  sacrifice  to  the  god,  and  having 
embraced  his  friends  and  his  son,  determined  not  to  release 
his  countrymen  from  their  oath,  but  to  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  being  at  an  age  when,  though  life  was  still 
pleasant,  it  seemed  time  to  go  to  his  rest,  after  having 
excellently  arranged  all  his  people's  affairs.  He  departed 
by  starvation,  as  he  thought  that  a  true  statesman  ought 
to  make  even  his  death  of  service  to  the  state,  and  not  like 
that  of  a  private  person,  the  useless  end  of  an  idle  life. 
His  death  came  in  the  fulness  of  time,  after  he  had  done 
an  excellent  work,  and  it  was  left  as  the  guardian  of  all 
the  good  that  he  had  done,  because  the  citizens  had  sworn 
that  they  would  abide  by  his  constitution  until  he 
returned  to  them.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expect- 
ations ;  for  the  state  was  by  far  the  most  celebrated  in 
Greece,  for  good  government  at  home  and  renown  abroad, 
during  a  period  of  five  hundred  years,  under  his  con- 
stitution, which  was  kept  unaltered  by  fourteen  kings, 
counting  from  himself  down  to  Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus. 
For  the  institution  of  Ephors  was  not  a  relaxation,  but  a 
strengthening  of  the  original  scheme,  and  while  it  seemed 
popular  it  really  confirmed  the  jiower  of  the  oligarchy. 

XXIX.  But  in  the  reign  of  Agis  money  found  its  way 
into  Sparta,  and,  after  money,  selfishness  and  greed  for 
gain  came  in,  on  account  of  Lysander,  who,  though  him- 
self incorruptible,  yet  filled  his  country  with  luxiiry  and 
love  of  gold,  as  he  brought  back  gold  and  silver  from  the 
wars,  and  disregarded  the  laws  of  Lykurgus.  Before  this, 
when  those  laws  were  in  force,  Sparta  was  like  a  wise  and 
practised  warrior  more  than  a  city,  or  rather,  she  with  her 
simple  staff  and  cloak,  like  Herakles  with  his  lion-skin  and 
club,  ruled  over  a  willing  Greece,  deposed  bad  kings  or 
factions,  decided  wars,  and  crushed  revolutions ;  and  that, 
too,  often  without  moving  a  single  soldier,  but  merely  by 
sending  a  commissioner,  Avho  was  at  once  obeyed,  even 
as  bees  collect  and  rank  themselves  in  order  when  their 
queen  appears.  Sparta  then  had  so  much  order  and 
justice   as   to  be   able  to  supply  her  neighbours;  and  I 
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caunot  umlei-stand  those  who  say  that  the  Lacedtemonians 
"  knew  how  to  obey,  but  not  how  to  nile ;  "  nor  that 
story  of  some  one  who  said  to  king  Theopompns  that  the 
safety  of  Sparta  lay  in  her  kings  knowing  how  to  rule. 
"Rather,"  he  answered,  "in  her  citizens  knowing  how 
to  obey." 

They  would  not  brook  an  incapable  commander :  their 
very  obedience  is  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  command ;  for  a 
good  leader  makes  good  followers,  and  just  as  it  is  the 
object  of  the  hoi-se-breaker  to  turn  out  a  gentle  and  tract- 
able horse,  so  it  is  the  object  of  rulers  to  implant  in  men 
the  spirit  of  obedience.  But  the  Lacedfemonians  produced 
a  desire  in  other  states  to  be  nded  by  them  and  to  obey 
them ;  for  they  used  to  send  embassies  and  ask  not  for 
ships  or  money  or  troops,  but  for  one  Spartan  for  a  leader  ; 
and  when  they  obtained  him,  they  respected  him  and 
feared  him,  as,  for  instance,  the  Sicilians  had  Gylippus  as 
a  general,  the  peo]de  of  Chalkidike  had  Brasidas,  while 
Lysander  and  Kallikratidas  and  Agesilaus  were  made  use 
of  by  all  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor.  These  men  were 
called  Regulators  and  Pacificators  in  each  several  state, 
and  the  whole  city  of  Sparta  was  regarded  as  a  school  and 
example  of  orderly  public  life  and  of  settled  political  insti- 
tutions. This  was  alluded  to  by  Stratonikus  when  he  said 
in  jest  that  the  Athenians  ought  to  conduct  mysteries  and 
shows,  the  Eleans  to  be  stewards  at  the  games,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  bo  beaten  if  the  others  did  not  do 
right.  This  was  not  spoken  seriously ;  but  Antisthenes, 
the  Sokratic  philosopher,  was  serious  when  he  said  of  the 
Thebans,  who  were  in  high  spirits  after  their  victory  at 
Leuktra,  tliat  they  were  as  pleased  as  sclioolboys  who  had 
beaten  their  master. 

XXXI.  Not  that  this  wasLykiargus's main  object,  that  his 
country  should  dominate  over  as  many  other  states  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  seeing  that,  in  states  as  in  individuals,  hapjiiness 
is  derived  from  virtue  and  single-mindedness,  he  directed 
all  his  efforts  to  implant  in  his  countrj'men  feelings  of 
honour,  self-reliance,  and  self-control.  These  were  also 
taken  as  the  basis  of  their  constitution  by  Plato,  Diogenes, 
Zeno,  and  all  who  have  written  with  any  success  upon  this 
subject.     But  they  have  left  mere  dissertations  ;  Lykurgus 
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produced  an  inimitable  constitution,  confuted  those  who 
complained  of  the  unreality  of  the  '  Essay  on  the  True 
Philosopher,'  by  showing  them  the  spectacle  of  an  entire 
city  acting  like  philosophers,  and  thereby  obtained  for  him- 
self a  greater  reputation  than  that  of  any  other  Greek  legis- 
lator at  any  period.  For  this  reason  Aristotle  says  that  he 
has  less  honour  in  Lacedeemon  than  he  deserves,  although 
his  memory  is  greatly  respected  ;  for  he  has  a  temple,  and 
they  sacrifice  to  him  every  year  as  if  he  was  a  god.  It  is 
also  said  that  after  his  remains  were  carried  home,  his 
tomb  was  struck  by  lightning.  This  distinction  befell 
scarcely  any  other  man  of  note  except  Euripides,  who  died 
long  after  him,  and  was  buried  at  Arethusa  in  Macedonia. 
It  was  considered  a  great  proof  and  token  of  his  fame  by 
the  admirers  of  Euripides,  that  this  should  happen  to  him 
after  his  death  which  happened  before  to  the  especial 
favourite  of  Heaven.  Some  say  that  Lykurgus  died  at 
Kirrha,  but  ApoUothemis  says  that  he  was  taken  to  Elis 
and  died  there,  and  Timseus  and  Aristoxenus  say  that  he 
ended  his  days  in  Crete.  Aristoxenus  even  says  that  the 
Cretans  show  his  tomb  in  what  is  called  the  Strangers' 
Ii'oad  in  Pergamia.  He  is  said  to  have  left  one  son, 
Antiorus,  who  died  childless,  and  so  ended  the  family. 
His  companions  and  relatives  and  their  descendants  kept 
up  the  practice  of  meeting  together  for  a  long  period ;  and 
the  days  when  they  met  were  called  Lykurgids.  Aristo- 
krates  the  son  of  Hipparchus  says  that  when  Lykurgus 
died  in  Crete,  his  friends  burned  his  body  and  threw  the 
ashes  into  the  sea,  at  his  own  request,  as  he  feared  that  if 
any  remains  of  him  should  be  brought  back  to  Lacedaemon, 
they  would  think  themselves  absolved  from  their  oath,  and 
change  the  constitution.     This  is  the  story  of  Lykurgus. 
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I.  There  is  a  considerable  conflict  of  opinion  about  the 
time  of  King  Xnma's  reign,  although  several  pedigrees  seem 
tu  be  accurately  traced  to  him.  One  Clodius,  in  a  book  on 
the  verification  of  dates,  insists  that  all  these  old  records 
were  destroyed  during  the  Gaidish  troubles,  and  that  those 
which  are  now  extant  were  composed  by  interested  persons, 
by  whose  means  men  who  had  no  right  to  such  honours 
claimed  descent  from  the  noblest  families.  Though  Numa 
is  said  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Pythagoras,  yet  some  deny 
that  he  had  any  tincture  of  Greek  learning,  arguing  that 
either  he  was  born  with  a  natural  capacity  for  sound  learn- 
ing, or  that  he  was  taught  by  some  barbarian.*  Others 
say  that  Pythagtiras  was  born  much  later,  some  live 
generations  after  tlie  times  of  Numa,  but  that  Pythagoras 
the  Spartan,  who  won  the  Stadium  race  at  Olympia  on  the 
thirteenth  Olympiad,  wandered  into  Italy,  and  there  meet- 
ing Numa,  assisted  him  in  the  establishment  of  his  consti- 
tution ;  and  that  from  this  cause,  the  Eonian  constitution 
in  many  points  resembles  the  Laconian.  The  Olympic 
games  were  instituted  in  the  third  year  of  Numa's  reign. 
Another  stor^'  is  that  JSuma  was  a  Sabine  by  birth,  and 
the  Sabines  consider  themselves  to  be  of  Lacedaunonian 
origin.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  dates,  especially  those 
which  refer  to  Olympiads,  the  table  of  whicli  is  said  to 
have  been  made  out  l)y  Ilipjdas  of  Elis,  on  no  trustworthy 
basis.  However,  what  things  I  have  heard  aViout  Numa 
that  are  worthy  of  mention  I  shall  proceed  to  relate, 
l)eginning  from  a  starting-]ioint  of  my  own. 

II.  Kome  had  been  founded,  and  Komulus  had  reigned, 
for  thirty-seven  years,  wlien  upon  the  fifth  day  of  the 
month  of  July,  which  day  is  now  called  nonce  caj/rotince,  he 

•  TLhI  i?,  by  hoiue  one  who  was  not  a  Greek. 
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was  performing  a  public  sacrifice  outside  the  gates,  at  a 
place  called  the  Goat's  Marsh,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  most  of  the  people.  Suddenly  a  great  commotion 
began  in  the  air,  thick  clouds  covered  the  earth,  with 
violent  gusts  and  showers.  The  people  fled  in  terror,  and 
Eomulus  disappeared.  His  body  could  never  be  found, 
but  suspicion  fell  upon  the  patricians,  and  a  report  was 
current  among  the  populace  that  they  had  long  been 
jealous  of  his  power  as  king,  and  had  determined  to  get  it 
into  their  own  hands.  Indeed,  he  had  dealt  with  them 
very  harshly  and  tyrannically.  Fearing  this  suspicion, 
they  gave  out  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  had  been  caught 
up  into  heaven ;  and  Proclus,  a  man  of  mark,  swore  that 
he  saw  Komulus  ascend  into  heaven  in  his  armotir  as  he 
was,  and  that  he  heard  a  voice  ordering  that  he  should  be 
called  Quirinus.  Another  disturbance  took  place  in  Kome 
about  the  election  of  the  next  king,  because  the  new 
citizens  were  not  yet  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the 
old  ones,  the  people  were  unquiet,  and  the  patricians 
suspicious  of  one  another.  Nevertheless  they  all  determined 
that  they  would  have  a  king,  but  they  disagreed  not 
merely  about  who,  but  of  what  race  he  should  be. 

Eomulus's  original  colonists  thought  it  a  monstrous  thing 
that  the  Sabines,  because  they  had  been  admitted  to  a 
share  of  the  city  and  the  country,  should  propose  to  rule 
over  it ;  while  the  Sabines .  not  unreasonably  urged  that 
because,  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  they  had  acquiesced  in 
Eomulus  reigning  alone,  now  in  their  turn  they  ought  to 
furnish  a  king  of  their  own  nation.  They  had  not,  they 
said,  been  adopted  by  a  more  poAverful  race  than  them- 
selves, but  had,  by  their  combination  with  the  Eomans, 
greatly  raised  the  power  and  renown  of  their  city. 

The  two  races  were  at  issue  on  these  points.  The 
patricians,  fearing  that  confusion  might  arise  if  the  state 
were  left  without  a  head,  made  one  of  their  own  number 
every  day  assume  the  insignia  of  royalty,  perform  the 
usual  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  transact  business  for  six 
hours  by  day,  and  six  by  night.  This  equal  division  of 
their  periods  of  rule  was  not  only  jiist  for  those  in  office, 
but  prevented  anj"  jealousy  of  them  being  felt  by  the 
populace,  each  day  and  night,  because  they  saw  one  who 
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had  been  a  king  become  a  private  person.      This  form  of 
government  the  Romans  call  an  interregnum. 

III.  But,  although  they  appeared  to  manage  things  so 
smoothly,  suspicions  and  threatenings  of  disturbance  arose, 
for  men  said  that  they  meditated  altering  the  form  of 
government  to  an  oligarchy,  in  order  to  keep  all  political 
power  in  their  own  hands,  and  would  not  therefore  elect  a 
king.  Hereupon  the  two  factions  agreed  that  one  should 
select  a  king  from  ttie  ranks  of  the  other.  'J'his,  they 
thought,  would  both  put  an  end  to  their  quarrels  for  the 
present,  and  also  ensure  the  candidate  who  should  be 
chosen  being  impartial.  Ix'cause  he  would  be  friendly  to 
the  one  party  because  it  had  chosen  him,  and  to  the  other 
because  he  belonged  to  it  by  birth.  The  Sabines  gave  the 
Romans  their  choice  which  they  would  do ;  and  they 
decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  choose  a  Sabine  king 
themselves,  than  to  be  niled  by  a  Roman  chosen  by  the 
Sabines.  After  deliberation  amongst  themselves,  they 
chose  Numa  Pompilius,  a  man  who  was  not  one  of  those 
Sabines  who  had  settled  in  Rome,  but  whose  excellence 
was  so  well-known  to  all,  that  the  Sabines,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  his  name,  were  even  more  eager  for  him  than  the 
Rumans  who  had  chosen  him.  When  they  had  informed 
the  people  of  their  decision,  they  sent  an  embassy  to 
Numa,  composed  of  the  leading  men  of  both  parties,  to  beg 
of  him  to  come  to  Rome  and  assume  the  crown. 

Numa  belonged  to  a  celebrated  Sal)ine  city.  Cures,  from 
which  the  united  Romans  and  Sabines  called  themselves 
Quirites.  lie  was  the  son  of  Pomponius.  an  honourable 
citizen,  and  was  the  youngest  of  four  l)rothcrs.  By  a 
miraculous  coincidence  he  was  born  on  the  very  day  on 
which  Romulus  founded  Rome  ;  that  is,  the  tenth  day 
before  the  Calends  of  May.  His  naturally  good  disposition 
had  been  so  educated  liy  sorrow  and  j)hilo8ophic  ]»ursuits, 
that  he  rose  superior  not  merely  to  commonplace  vices,  but 
even  to  the  worship  of  Imite  force,  so  common  among 
Iwrbarians.  and  considered  true  courage  to  consist  in  the 
conquest  of  his  own  passions.  Accordingly  ho  banished 
all  luxur>'  and  extravagance  from  his  house,  and  was  known 
as  a  trusty  friend  and  counsellor,  l)oth  by  his  countrymen 
and  by  strangers.  When  at  leisure,  ho  disregarded  sensual 
enjoyments  and  money-getting,  but  devoted  liimself  to  the 
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service  of  the  gods  and  to  speculations  about  their  nature 
and  power,  so  that  he  obtained  great  celebrity.  Indeed 
Tatius,  when  he  was  acting  as  joint-king  with  Eomulus, 
chose  him  for  the  husband  of  his  only  daughter  Tatia. 
But  Xuma  was  not  elated  by  his  marriage,  and  did  not 
remove  to  the  town  where  his  ftither-in-law  was  king,  but 
stayed  where  he  was  in  Cures,  among  the  Sabines,  tending 
his  aged  father ;  while  Tatia  also  preferred  the  quiet  of  a 
jjrivate  citizen's  life  to  the  pomp  which  she  might  have 
enjoyed  in  l^'ome.  She  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  thirteenth 
year  after  her  marriage. 

IV.  Now  Numa  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  city  and 
passing  much  of  his  time  in  the  countrj^,  wandering  alone 
in  the  sacred  groves  and  dwelling  in  desert  places.  Hence 
the  story  first  arose  that  it  was  not  from  any  derangement 
of  intellect  that  he  shunned  human  society,  but  because  he 
held  converse  with  higher  beings,  and  had  been  admitted 
to  man'iage  with  the  gods,  and  that,  by  passing  his  time 
in  converse  with  the  nymph  Egeria,  who  loved  him,  he 
became  blessed,  and  learned  heavenly  wisdom.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  is  the  same  as  many  ancient  myths  ;  such  as 
that  told  by  the  Phrygians  about  Attis,  that  of  the  Bithy- 
nians  about  Herodotus,  that  of  the  Arcadians  about 
Endymion,  and  many  others.  Yet  it  seems  probable  that 
a  god,  who  loves  man  better  than  bird  or  beast,  should  take 
]ileasure  in  conversing  with  those  men  who  are  remarkable 
for  goodness,  and  not  despise  nor  disdain  to  hold  com- 
munion with  the  ^^dse  and  righteous.  But  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  a  god  or  deity  could  feel  the  passion  of  love 
for  a  human  form  ;  although  the  Egyptians  not  unreason- 
ably say,  that  a  woman  may  be  impregnated  by  the  spirit 
of  a  god,  but  that  a  man  can  have  no  material  union  with 
a  god.  However  it  is  very  right  to  believe  that  a  god 
can  feel  friendship  for  a  man,  and  from  this  may  spring  a 
love  which  watches  over  him  and  guides  him  in  the  path 
of  virtue.  There  is  truth  in  the  myths  of  Phorbas,  of 
Hyacinthus,  and  of  Admetus,  who  were  all  loved  by 
Apollo,  as  was  also  Hippolytus  of  Sicyon.  It  is  said  that 
whenever  he  set  sail  from  teikyon  to  Kirrha  on  the  opposite 
coast,  the  Pythia  would  recite  the  verse, 

"Now  goes  our  dear  Hippolj-tus  to  sea," 
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as  if  the  god  knew  that  he  was  coming  and  rejoiced 
at  it. 

'J  "here  is  a  also  a  legend  that  Pan  loved  Pindar  and  his 
verses;  and  for  the  Mnse's  sake,  Hesiod  and  Archilochns 
were  honoured  after  their  deaths  ;  while  Sophokles  during 
his  life  is  s;\id,  by  a  legend  which  remains  current  at  the 
present  day,  to  have  become  the  friend  of  ^sculapius,  and 
on  his  death  to  have  had  the  rites  of  burial  supplied  by 
the  care  of  another  god. 

If,  then,  we  believe  the  legends  which  are  told  about 
these  persons,  why  should  we  doubt  that  Zaleiikus,  Minos, 
Zoroaster,  Numa,  and  Lykurgus  were  inspired  by  Heaven, 
when  they  governed  their  kingdoms  and  gave  them  laws  ? 
We  may  suppose  that  the  gods,  when  in  an  earnest  mood, 
would  hold  converse  with  such  men  as  these,  the  best  of 
their  kind,  to  talk  with  and  encourage  them,  just  as  they 
visit  the  poets,  if  they  do  at  all,  when  inclined  for  pleasure. 
However,  if  any  one  thinks  diflferently,  as  Bacchylides 
says,  "  The  way  is  broad." 

The  other  view,  which  some  take  about  Lykurgus  and 
Numa  and  such  men,  seems  very  plausible,  that  they, 
having  to  deal  with  an  obstinate  and  unmanageable 
people  when  introducing  great  political  changes,  invented 
the  idea  of  their  own  divine  mission  as  a  means  of  safety 
for  themselves. 

V.  It  was  in  Xuma's  firti.'th  year  that  the  envoys 
came  from  Korae  to  ask  him  to  be  king.  Their  spokes- 
men were  Proculus  and  Velesius,  one  of  whom  had  very 
nearly  l»een  elected  king,  for  the  Romulus  people  inclined 
much  to  Proculus,  and  those  of  Tatius  were  equally  in 
favMur  of  Velesius.  These  men  made  a  short  speech, 
imagining  that  Numa  would  be  delighted  with  his  for- 
tune ;  but  it  appears  that  it  took  much  hard  pleading  to 
induce  a  man  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  jteace  to  take 
the  command  of  a  city  which  owed  its  origin  and  its 
increase  alike  to  war.  He  said,  in  the  presence  of  his 
father  and  of  Marcius,  one  of  his  relations,  "  Everj'  change 
in  a  man's  lift-  is  dangerous ;  and  when  a  man  is  not  in 
want  of  anything  needful,  and  has  no  cause  for  being 
dissatisfied  with  his  lot,  it  is  sheer  madness  for  him  to 
change  his  habits  and  way  of  life ;  for  these,  at  any  rate, 
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have  the  advantage  of  security,  while  in  the  new  state 
all  is  uncertain.  Not  even  uncertain  are  the  perils  of 
royalty,  judging  from  Eomulus  himself,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  having  plotted  against  his  partner  Tatius,  and 
whose  peers  were  suspected  of  having  assassinated  him. 
Yet  these  men  call  Eomulus  the  child  of  the  gods,  and 
tell  how  he  had  a  divinely  sent  nurse,  and  was  preserved 
by  a  miracle  while  yet  a  child ;  while  I  was  born  of 
mortal  jjarents,  and  brought  up  by  people  whom  you  all 
know  :  even  the  points  which  you  praise  in  my  character 
are  far  from  those  which  make  a  good  king,  being 
love  of  leisure  and  of  unprofitable  speculation,  and  also 
a  great  fondness  for  peace  and  unwarlike  matters,  and  for 
men  who  meet  together  for  the  glory  of  the  gods  or  for 
cheerful  converse  with  one  another,  and  who  at  other 
times  plough  their  fields  and  feed  their  cattle  at  home. 
But  you  Eomans  have  very  likely  many  wars  left  upon 
your  hands  by  Eomulus,  for  the  conduct  of  which  the 
state  requires  a  vigorous  warrior  in  the  prime  of  life. 
The  people  too,  from  their  successes,  are  accustomed  to 
and  eager  for  war,  and  are  known  to  be  longing  for  fresh 
conquests  and  possessions ;  so  that  they  would  ridicule 
me  when  I  told  them  to  honour  the  gods  and  act  justly, 
and  if  I  tried  to  instil  a  hatred  of  wars  and  of  brute  force 
into  a  city  which  wants  a  general  more  than  a  king." 

VI.  As  he  refused  the  offered  crown  in  such  terms,  the 
Eomans  used  every  kind  of  entreaty  to  induce  him  to 
accept  it,  begging  him  not  to  plunge  the  state  again  into 
civil  war,  because  there  was  no  other  man  whom  the  two 
parties  would  agree  to  receive  as  their  king.  In  their 
absence,  his  father  and  Marcius  begged  him  not  to  refuse 
so  great  and  marvellous  an  offer.  "  If,"  they  said,  "  you 
do  not  desire  wealth,  because  of  your  simple  life,  and  do 
not  care  for  the  glory  of  royalty,  because  you  derive  more 
glory  from  your  own  virtue,  yet  think  that  to  be  king 
is  to  serve  God,  who  gives  you  this  office  and  will  not 
allow  your  righteousness  to  lie  idle,  useful  only  to  your- 
self. Do  not  therefore  shrink  from  assuming  this  office, 
which  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  conduct  the  solemn 
ceremonials  of  religion  with  due  pomp,  and  to  civilise  the 
people  and  turn  their  hearts,  which  can  be  effected  more 
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easily  by  a  king;  than  by  any  one  else.  This  people  loved 
Tatius,  though  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  they  respect  the 
memory  of  Komnlns  as  if  he  "was  a  god.  And  wlio  knows, 
if  the  people,  although  victorious,  may  not  have  had 
enough  of  wars,  and,  sated  with  triumphs  and  spoils,  may 
not  he  desirous  of  a  gentle  and  just  ruler  under  whom 
they  may  enjoy  rest  and  peace.  If,  however,  they  are 
madly  bent  upon  war,  is  it  not  better  that  you  should 
hold  the  reins,  and  direct  their  fury  elsewhere,  becoming 
yourself  a  bond  of  union  and  friendship  between  the 
Sabine  nation  and  this  powerful  and  flourishing  city?" 
Besides  these  arguments,  it  is  said  that  the  omens  were 
favourable,  and  that  the  people  of  the  cit}',  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  the  embassy,  came  and  besought  him  to  go 
and  become  king,  and  thus  unite  and  combine  the  two  races. 
VII.  When  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  he  sacrificed  to 
the  gods,  and  started  for  Kome.  The  Senate  and  people 
met  him  and  showed  great  aftection  for  him  ;  the  matrons 
also  greeted  him,  and  there  were  sacrifices  in  the  temples, 
and  everj'  one  was  as  joyous  as  if  he  had  received  a  king- 
dom instead  of  a  king.  When  they  came  into  the  Forum, 
the  inierrex  or  temporary  king,  Spurius  Ycttius,  ])ut  it  to 
the  vote,  and  all  the  people  voted  for  Numa.  When  they 
offered  him  the  insignia  of  royalty,  he  bade  them  stop, 
saying  that  he  wished  to  have  his  crown  confirmed  to  him 
by  God  as  well  as  by  man.  Taking  the  prophets  and 
priests  he  ascended  the  Capitol,  which  the  Romans  at  that 
time  called  the  Tarj^eian  Hill.  I'here  the  chief  of  the 
prophets  made  him  turn  towards  the  south,  covered  his 
head,  and  then  standing  behind  him  with  his  hand  laid 
up<m  his  head,  he  prayed,  and  looked  for  a  sign  or  omen 
Bent  from  the  gtjds  in  every  quarter  of  the  heavens.  A 
strange  silence  prevailed  among  the  people  in  the  Forum, 
as  they  watched  him  eagerly,  until  a  prosperous  omen 
was  observed.  Then  Numa  received  the  royal  robes  and 
came  d<jwn  from  the  hill  among  the  peoi)lo.  They  re- 
ceived him  with  cheers  and  congratidations,  as  the  most 
pious  of  men,  and  as  beloved  of  Heaven.  When  he  be- 
came king,  his  first  act  was  to  disband  the  body-guard  of 
three  hundred  men,  whom  Komulus  always  had  k('j)t  about 
his  person,  who  were  called  Celercs,  that  is,  swift ;    for 
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Numa  would  not  distrust  a  loyal  people  nor  reign  over 
a  disloyal  one.  Next  he  instituted  a  third  high  priest, 
in  addition  to  the  existing  priests  of  Jupiter  and  Mars, 
whom,  in  honour  of  Eomulus,  he  called  the  Flamen 
Quirinalis.  The  elder  priests  are  called  Flamens  from 
the  skull-caps  which  they  wear,  and  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  for  felt;  for  at  that  time  Greek 
words  were  mingled  with  Latin  ones  more  than  now. 
For  instance,  the  Icena  worn  by  the  priests  is  said  by 
Juba  to  be  the  Greek  chlaina,  and  the  boy,  whose  parents 
must  be  both  alive,  who  is  servant  to  the  priest  of  Jupiter, 
is  called  Camillus,  just  as  the  Greeks  sometimes  call 
Hennes  (Mercury)  Cadmilus,  from  his  being  the  servant 
of  the  gods. 

VIII.  Numa,  after  confirming  his  popularity  by  these 
measures,  proceeded  at  once  to  attempt  to  convert  the  city 
from  the  practice  of  war  and  the  strong  hand,  to  that  of 
right  and  justice,  just  as  a  man  tries  to  soften  and  mould 
a  mass  of  iron.  The  city  at  that  time  was  indeed  what 
Plato  calls  "  inflamed  and  angry,"  for  it  owed  its  very 
existence  to  the  reckless  daring  by  which  it  had  thrust 
aside  the  most  warlike  races  of  the  country,  and  had 
recruited  its  strength  by  many  campaigns  and  ceaseless 
war,  and,  as  carpentry  becomes  more  fixed  in  its  place  by 
blows,  so  the  city  seemed  to  gain  fresh  power  from  its 
dangers.  Thinking  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  task 
to  change  the  habits  of  this  excited  and  savage  people, 
and  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  peace,  he  looked  to  the  gods 
for  help,  and  by  sacrifices,  processions,  and  choral  dances, 
which  he  himself  organised  and  arranged,  he  awed,  in- 
terested, and  softened  the  manners  of  the  Eomans,  artfully 
beguiling  them  out  of  their  warlike  ferocity.  Sometimes 
he  spoke  of  supernatural  terrors,  evil  omens,  and  unpro- 
pitious  voices,  so  as  to  influence  them  by  means  of  super- 
stition. 'J'hese  measures  proved  his  wisdom,  and  showed 
him  a  true  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  for  the  worship  of  the 
gods  was  an  important  part  of  his  state  policy,  as  it  is  of 
Pythagoras's  system  of  philosophy.  His  love  of  outward 
show  and  stratagem  was  also  said  to  be  derived  from 
Pythagoras,  for  as  the  latter  tamed  an  eagle  and  made  it 
alight  upon  him,  and  when  walking  through  the  crowd 
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at  Olympia  showed  his  golden  thigh,  and  did  all  the 
other  surprising  devices  which  made  Tiiuon  of  Phlius 
write  the  ei)igram  — 

"  Pythagoras  by  masjic  arts. 

Auii  mystic  lalk  J.liiiles  mens  lu-arts," 

SO  did  Numa  invent  the  story  of  his  aiiiour  with  a  wood- 
nymph  and  his  secret  converse  with  her.  and  of  his  en- 
joying the  society  of  the  Muses.  He  referred  most  of  his 
prophetic  utterances  to  the  Muses,  and  taught  the  Romans 
to  worship  one  of  them  especially,  whom  he  called  Tacita, 
which  means  silent  or  dumb.  Tliis  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  imitation  of  Pythagoras,  who  especially  revered 
silence.  His  legislation  about  images  was  also  connected 
with  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  which  says  that  first 
principles  cannot  be  touched  or  seen,  but  are  invisible 
spiritual  essences ;  for  Numa  forbade  the  Romans  to  wor- 
ship any  likenesses  of  men  or  of  beasts.  Among  them 
there  was  no  image  of  a  god,  either  carved  or  moulded,  in 
the  early  times.  For  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  they 
built  temples,  and  placed  shrines  in  theui,  but  made  no 
image  of  any  living  thing,  considering  that  it  was  wrong 
to  make  the  worse  like  the  better,  and  that  God  cannot 
be  comprehended  otherwise  than  by  thought.  Their 
sacrifices  also  were  connected  with  the  Pj'thagorean 
doctrine ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  bloodless,  and 
performed  with  flour,  libations  of  wine,  and  all  the  com- 
monest tilings.  But  liesides  these,  there  are  other  distinct 
proofs  of  the  connection  of  these  two  men  with  one 
another.  One  of  these  is  that  the  Romans  enrolled 
Pj'thagoraa  as  a  citizen,  as  we  are  told  by  Epicharmus 
the  comic  poet,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  t(j  Antenctr. 
He  was  a  man  who  lived  in  old  times  and  underwent  the 
Pythagorean  training.  Another  proof  is  that  of  his  four 
sons.  King  Numa  named  one  Mamercus  after  the  son  of 
Pythagoras;  from  whom  sprung  the  ancient  patrician 
house  of  the  ..Emilii.  This  name  was  originally  given 
him  in  sport  by  the  king,  who  used  to  call  him  aimulos  or 
wily.  I  myself  have  heiird  many  Romans  narrate  tliat  an 
oraclo  once  bade  tlie  Romans  establish  the  wisest  and 
the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  La  their  own  city,  and  that  in 
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consequence  of  it  they  set  up  two  brazen  statues  in  the 
Forum,  one  of  Alkibiades  and  one  of  Pythagoras.  But 
all  this  can  be  so  easily  disputed  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  pursue  it  farther  or  to  put  any  trust  in  it. 

IX.  To  Numa  also  is  referred  the  institution  of  the 
Pontifices,  or  high  priests ;  and  he  himself  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first.  The  Pontifices  are  so  called,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  because  they  worship  the 
gods,  who  are  powerful  and  almighty;  for  powerful  in 
Latin  is  potens.  Others  say  that  it  refers  to  an  exception 
made  in  favour  of  possibilities,  meaning  that  the  legislator 
ordered  the  priests  to  perform  what  services  lay  in  their 
power,  and  did  not  deny  that  there  are  some  which  they 
cannot.  But  the  most  usually  received  and  most  absurd 
derivation  is  that  the  word  means  nothing  more  than 
bridge  builders,  and  that  they  were  so  named  from  the 
sacrifices  which  are  offered  upon  the  sacred  bridge,  which 
are  of  great  sanctity  and  antiquity.  The  Latins  call  a 
bridge  pontem.  This  bridge  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
priests,  like  any  other  immovable  holy  relic ;  for  the 
Eomans  think  that  the  removal  of  the  wooden  bridge 
would  call  down  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  It  is  said  to  be 
entirely  composed  of  wood,  in  accordance  with  some 
oracle,  without  any  iron  whatever. 

The  stone  bridge  was  built  many  years  afterwards, 
when  ^milius  was  Quaestor.  However,  it  is  said  that 
the  wooden  bridge  itself  does  not  date  from  the  time  of 
Numa,  but  that  it  was  finished  by  Marcius,  the  grandson 
of  Numa,  when  he  was  king. 

The  chief  priest,  or  Pontifex  Maximus,  is  an  interpreter 
and  prophet  or  rather  expounder  of  the  will  of  Heaven. 
He  not  only  sees  that  the  public  sacrifices  are  properly 
conducted,  but  even  watches  those  who  offer  private 
sacrifices,  opposes  all  departure  from  established  custom, 
and  points  out  to  each  man  how  to  honour  the  gods  and 
how  to  pray  to  them.  He  also  presides  over  the  holy 
maidens  called  vestals. 

The  consecration  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  the  worship 
and  watching  of  the  eternal  flame  by  them,  are  entirely 
attributed  to  Numa,  and  explained  either  by  the  pure 
and  uncorruptible  essence  of  fire  being  intrusted  to  the 
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keeping  of  those  "who  are  stainless  and  undefiled,  or  by 
that  which  is  barren  and  without  fruit  being  associated 
with  maidens. 

Indeed,  in  Greece,  wlierever  an  eternal  fire  is  kept  up, 
as  at  Delphi  and  Athens,  it  is  not  maidens,  but  widows, 
past  the  age  to  wed,  that  tend  it.  When  any  of  these 
tires  chance  to  go  out,  as,  for  instance,  the  sacred  lamp 
went  out  at  Athens  when  Aristion  was  despot,  and  the  fire 
went  out  at  Delphi  when  the  temple  was  bxirned  by  the 
Persians,  and  at  Kome  in  the  revolutions  during  the  time 
of  the  wars  with  King  Mithridates  the  fire,  and  even  the 
altar  upon  which  it  burned,  was  swept  away ;  then  they 
say  that  it  must  not  be  lighted  from  auother  tire,  but  that 
an  entirely  new  fire  must  be  made,  lighted  by  a  pure  and 
undefiled  ray  from  the  sun.  They  usually  light  it  with 
mima-s  made  by  hollowing  the  surfiice  of  an  isosceles  right- 
angled  triangle,  which  conducts  all  the  rays  of  light  into 
one  point.  Now  when  it  is  placed  opposite  to  the  sun,  so 
that  all  the  raj-s  coming  from  all  qiuirters  are  collected 
together  into  that  point,  the  ray  thus  formed  passes 
through  the  thin  air,  and  at  once  lights  the  dryest  and 
lightest  of  the  objects  againt  which  it  strikes,  fur  that  ray 
has  the  strength  and  force  of  fire  itself. 

Some  say  that  the  only  duty  of  the  vestal  virgins  is 
to  watch  that  eternal  fire,  Init  others  say  they  perform 
certain  secret  rites,  aljout  which  we  have  written  as  much 
as  it  is  lawful  to  divulge,  in  the  Life  of  Camillus. 

X.  The  first  maidens  who  were  consecrated  by  Niima 
were  named  Gegania  and  Verenia ;  and  afterwards 
Canuleia  and  Tarpeia  were  added.  Serv-ius  subsequently 
added  two  more  to  their  numlx'r.  which  has  remained  six 
ever  since  his  reign.  Numa  ordained  that  the  maidens 
should  observ-e  celibacy  fur  thirty  years,  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  which  they  were  to  learn  their  duties,  during 
the  next  perform  them,  and  during  the  last  to  teach 
others.  After  this.periixl  any  of  them  who  wished  might 
many  and  cease  to  be  priestesses ;  but  it  is  said  that  very 
few  availed  themselves  of  tliis  privilege,  and  that  those 
few  were  not  happy,  but,  by  their  regrets  and  sorrow  for 
the  life  they  had  left,  made  the  uthers  scruple  t4)  leave  it, 
and  prefer  to  remain  virgins  till  their  death.     They  had 
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great  privileges,  sueli  as  that  of  disposing  of  their  property 
by  will  when  their  fathers  were  still  alive,  like  women  who 
have  home  three  children.  When  they  walk  abroad  they 
are  escorted  by  lictors  with  the  fasces  ;  and  if  they  happen 
to  meet  any  criminal  who  is  being  taken  to  execution,  he 
is  not  ptit  to  death ;  bnt  the  vestal  must  swear  that  she 
met  him  accidentally,  and  not  on  purpose.  "When  they  uso 
a  litter,  no  one  may  pass  under  it  on  pain  of  death.  The 
vestals  are  corrected  by  stripes  for  any  faults  which  they 
commit,  sometimes  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  flogs 
the  culprit  withoiit  her  clothes,  but  with  a  curtain  drawn 
before  her.  She  that  breaks  her  vow  of  celibacy  is  buried 
alive  at  the  Colline  Gate,  at  which  there  is  a  mound  of 
earth  which  stretches  some  way  inside  the  city  wall.  In 
it  they  construct  an  underground  chamber,  of  small  size, 
which  is  entered  from  above.  In  it  is  a  bed  with  bedding, 
and  a  lamp  burning  ;  and  also  some  small  means  of  sup- 
porting life,  such  as  bread,  a  little  water  in  a  vessel, 
milk,  and  oil,  as  though  they  wished  to  avoid  the  pollu- 
tion of  one  who  had  been  consecrated  with  such  holy 
ceremonies  dying  of  hunger.  The  guilty  one  is  placed 
in  a  litter,  covered  in,  and  gagged  with  thongs  so  that  she 
cannot  utter  a  sound.  Then  they  carry  her  through  the 
Fomm.  All  make  way  in  silence,  and  accomjDany  her 
passage  with  downcast  looks,  without  speaking.  There 
is  no  more  fearful  sight  than  this,  nor  any  day  when  the 
city  is  plunged  into  deeper  mourning.  "When  the  litter 
reaches  the  appointed  spot,  the  servants  loose  her  bonds, 
and  the  chief  priest,  after  private  prayer  and  lifting  his 
hands  to  Heaven  before  his  dreadful  duty,  leads  her  out, 
closely  veiled,  places  her  upon  a  ladder  which  leads  down 
into  the  subterranean  chamber.  After  this  he  turns  away 
with  the  other  priests ;  the  ladder  is  dra"\vn  up  after  she 
has  descended,  and  the  site  of  the  chamber  is  obliterated 
by  masses  of  earth  which  are  piled  upon  it,  so  that  the 
place  looks  like  any  other  part  of  the  mound.  Thus  are 
the  vestals  punished  who  lose  their  chastity. 

XI.  Numa  is  said  to  have  built  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 
which  was  to  contain  the  sacred  fire,  in  a  circular  form, 
imitating  thereby  not  the  shape  of  the  earth,  but  that  of 
the  entire  universe,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Pythagoreans 
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place  the  element  of  fire,  which  they  call  Vesta  and  the 
Unit.  The  earth  they  say  is  not  motionless,  and  not  in 
the  centre  of  its  orbit,  but  revolves  ronnd  the  central  fire, 
occupying  by  no  means  the  first  or  the  most  honourable 
place  in  the  system  of  the  universe.  These  ideas  are  said 
to  have  been  entertained  by  Plato  also  in  his  old  age  ;  for 
he  too  thouglit  that  the  earth  was  in  a  subordinate 
jKjsition,  and  tliat  the  centre  of  the  universe  was  occupied 
by  some  nobler  body. 

XII.  The  Pontifices  also  explain,  to  those  who  inquire 
of  them,  the  proper  ceremonies  at  funerals.  For  iSuma 
taught  them  not  to  think  that  there  was  any  pollution  in 
death,  but  that  we  must  pay  due  honours  to  the  gods 
below,  because  they  will  receive  all  that  is  noblest  on 
earth.  Especially  lie  taught  them  to  honour  the  goddess 
Libitina,  the  gtMldess  who  presides  over  funeral  rites, 
whether  she  be  Proserpine,  or  ratlier  Venus,  as  the  most 
learned  IJomans  imagine,  not  unnaturally  referring  our 
birth  and  our  death  to  the  same  divinity. 

He  also  defined  the  ]iericKl8  of  mourning,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  deceased.  He  allowed  none  for  a  child 
under  three  years  of  age,  and  for  one  older  the  mourning 
was  only  to  last  as  many  months  as  he  lived  years,  pro- 
vided those  were  not  more  than  ten.  The  longest  mourn- 
ing was  n«>t  to  continue  above  ten  months,  alter  which 
space  widows  were  ])ermitted  to  marry  again  ;  but  she  that 
took  another  husband  Kfore  that  term  was  out  was  obliged 
by  his  decree  to  sjicrifice  a  cow  with  calf. 

Of  Numa's  many  other  institutions  I  shall  only  mention 
two,  that  of  the  Salii  and  of  the  Feciales,  which  especially 
show  his  love  of  justice.  The  Feciales  are,  as  it  were, 
guardians  of  peace,  and  in  my  opinion  obtain  their  name 
from  their  office  ;  for  they  were  to  act  as  mediators,  and 
not  to  permit  an  appeal  to  arms  before  all  hope  of  obtain- 
ing justice  by  fair  means  had  Ixjen  lust.  The  Greeks  call 
it  jK-ace  when  two  stJites  settle  tlieir  dillerencvs  by  negotia- 
tion and  not  by  anns  ;  and  the  h'oman  Feciales  frequently 
went  to  states  that  had  done  wrong  and  begged  them  to 
think  Ixjtter  of  what  they  had  done.  If  they  rejected  their 
oflfers,  then  the  Feciales  called  the  gods  to  witness,  invoked 
dreadful  curbus  upon  themselves  and  their  country,  if  tliey 
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were  about  to  fight  in  an  unjust  cause,  and  so  declared 
war.  Against  the  will  of  the  Feciales,  or  without  their 
approval,  no  Roman,  whether  king  or  common  soldier,  was 
allowed  to  take  up  arms,  hut  the  general  was  obliged  first 
to  have  it  certified  to  him  by  the  Feciales  that  the  right 
was  on  his  side,  and  then  to  take  his  measures  for  a 
campaign.  It  is  said  that  the  great  disaster  with  the 
Gauls  befell  the  city  in  consequence  of  this  ceremony 
having  been  neglected.  The  barbarians  were  besieging 
Clusium  ;  Fabius  Ambustus  was  sent  as  an  ambassador 
to  their  camp  to  make  terms  on  behalf  of  the  besieged. 
His  proposals  met  with  a  harsh  reply,  and  he,  thinking 
that  his  mission  was  at  an  end,  had  the  audacity  to  appear 
before  the  ranks  of  the  men  of  Clusium  in  arms,  and  to 
challenge  the  bravest  of  the  barbarians  to  single  combat. 
He  won  the  fight,  slew  his  opponent  and  stripped  his 
body ;  but  the  Gauls  recognised  him,  and  sent  a  herald  to 
Eome,  complaining  that  Fabius  had  broken  faith  and  not 
kept  his  word,  and  had  waged  war  against  them  without 
its  being  previously  declared.  Hereupon  the  Feciales 
urged  the  Senate  to  deliver  the  man  up  to  the  Gauls,  but 
he  appealed  to  the  people,  and  by  their  favour  escaped  his 
just  doom.  Soon  after  the  Gauls  came  and  sacked  Rome, 
except  the  Capitol.  But  this  is  treated  of  more  at  length 
in  the  '  Life  of  Camillus.' 

XIII.  The  priests  called  Salii  are  said  to  owe  their  origin 
to  the  following  circumstances  :  In  the  eighth  year  of 
Numa's  reign  an  epidemic  raged  throughout  Italy,  and 
afflicted  the  city  of  Home.  Now  amidst  the  general  distress 
it  is  related  that  a  brazen  shield  fell  from  heaven  into  the 
hands  of  Ntima,  Upon  this  the  king  made  an  inspired 
speech,  which  he  had  learned  from  Egeria  and  the  Muses. 
The  shield,  he  said,  came  for  the  salvation  of  the  city,  and 
they  must  guard  it,  and  make  eleven  more  like  it,  so  that 
no  thief  could  steal  the  one  that  fell  from  heaven,  because 
he  could  not  tell  which  it  was.  Moreover  the  place  and 
the  meadows  round  about  it,  where  he  was  wont  to  con- 
verse with  the  Muses,  must  be  consecrated  to  them,  and 
the  well  by  which  it  was  watered  must  be  pointed  out  as 
holy  water  to  the  vestal  virgins,  that  they  might  daily 
take   some  thence  to  purify  and    sprinkle   their   temple. 
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The  truth  of  this  is  said  to  have  been  proved  by  the  im- 
mediate cessation  of  the  jihigue.  He  bade  ■workmen 
compete  in  imitating  the  shield,  and,  when  all  others 
refused  to  attemi)t  it,  Veturins  Mamurins,  one  of  the  best 
workmen  of  the  time,  produced  so  admirable  an  imitation, 
and  made  all  the  shields  so  exactly  alike,  that  even  Nnma 
himself  could  not  tell  which  was  the  original.  He  next 
appointed  the  Salu  to  guard  and  keep  them.  These  priests 
were  called  Salii,  not,  as  some  say,  after  a  man  of  Samothrace 
or  of  Mantinea  named  Salius,  who  first  taught  the  art  of 
dancing  under  arms,  but  rather  from  the  springing  dance 
its.'lf,  which  they  dance  through  the  city  when  they  carry 
out  the  shields  in  the  month  of  March,  dressed  in  scarlet 
tunics,  girt  with  brazen  girdles,  with  brazen  helmets  on 
their  heads  and  little  daggers  with  which  they  strike  the 
shields.  The  rest  of  their  dance  is  done  with  their  feet ; 
they  move  gracefully,  whirling  round,  swiftly  and  airily 
counter-changing  their  positions  with  light  and  vigorous 
motions  according  to  rhythm  and  measure.  The  shields  are 
called  ancilia,  V»ecause  of  their  shape  ;  for  they  are  not 
r<jund,  nor  with  a  j»erfect  circumference,  but  are  cut  out 
of  a  wavy  line,  and  curl  in  at  the  thickest  part  towards 
each  other;  or  they  may  be  called  ancilia  after  the  name 
of  the  ellx)W,  anJcon,  on  which  they  are  carried  ;  at  least  so 
Juba  conjectures  in  his  endeavours  to  find  a  Greek  deriva- 
tion for  the  word.  The  name  may  be  connected  with  the 
fall  of  the  shield  frcmi  above  (aneliathen),  or  with  the  heal- 
ing (akesis)  of  the  i)lague,  and  the  cessation  of  that  terrible 
calamity,  if  we  must  refer  the  word  to  a  Greek  root. 

It  is  related  that,  to  reward  Mamurius  for  his  workman- 
ship, his  name  is  mentioned  in  the  song  which  the  Salii 
sing  while  they  dance  their  Pyn'hic  dance ;'  others,  how- 
ever, say  that  it  is  not  Yeturium  Mamurium  that  they  say, 
but  Veterem  Memoriarn,  which  means  ancient  memoiy. 

XIV.  After  he  had  arranged  all  religious  ceremonies,  he 
built,  near  the  temjde  of  Vesta,  the  Kegia,  as  a  kind  of 
royal  ]>alace  ;  and  there  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  engaged 
in  religious  duties,  instructing  tlie  priests,  or  awaiting 
some  divine  collo<|uy.  He  had  also  another  house  on  the 
hill  of  (^uiriiius,  tlic  site  of  which  is  even  now  jniinted  out. 

In  all  religious  processions  through  the  city  the  heralds 
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went  first  to  bid  tlie  joeople  cease  their  work,  and  attend 
to  the  ceremony  ;  for  just  as  the  Pythagoreans  are  said  to 
forbid  the  worship  of  the  gods  in  a  cursory  manner,  and  to 
insist  that  men  shall  set  out  from  their  homes  with  this 
purpose  and  none  other  in  their  minds,  so  Numa  thought 
it  wrong  that  the  citizens  should  see  or  hear  any  religious 
ceremony  in  a  careles's,  half-hearted  manner,  and  made  them 
cease  from  all  worldly  cares  and  attend  with  all  their 
hearts  to  the  most  important  of  all  duties,  religion  ;  so  he 
cleared  the  streets  of  all  the  hammering,  and  cries,  and 
noises  Avhich  attend  the  practice  of  ordinaiy  trades  and 
handicrafts,  before  any  holy  ceremony.  Some  trace  of 
this  custom  still  survives  in  the  practice  of  crying  out 
Hoc  age  when  the  consul  is  taking  the  ausj^ices  or  making 
a  sacrifice.  These  words  mean  "  Do  this  thing,"  and  are 
used  to  make  the  bystanders  orderly  and  attentive.  Many 
of  his  other  precepts  are  like  those  of  the  Pythagoreans ; 
for  just  as  they  forbid  men  to  sit  upon  a  quart  measure,  or 
to  stir  the  fire  with  a  sword,  or  to  turn  back  when  they 
set  out  upon  a  journey,  and  bid  them  sacrifice  an  odd 
number  to  the  gods  above,  and  an  even  one  to  those  below, 
all  of  which  things  had  a  mystical  meaning,  which  was 
hidden  from  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  so  also  some  of 
Numa's  rites  can  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  some 
secret  legend,  such  as  his  forbidding  men  to  make  a  libation 
to  the  gods  with  wine  made  from  an  unpruned  vine,  and 
his  ordering  that  no  sacrifice  should  be  made  without  flour, 
and  that  men  should  turn  round  while  worshipping  and 
sit  after  they  had  worshipped.  The  first  two  of  these 
seem  to  point  to  cultivation  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  a 
part  of  righteousness  ;  the  turning  round  of  the  worship- 
pers is  said  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  revolution  of  the  globe, 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that,  as  all  temples  look 
towards  the  east,  the  worshipper  who  enters  with  his  back 
to  the  sun  turns  round  towards  this  god  also,  and  begs  of 
them  both,  as  he  makes  his  circuit,  to  fulfil  his  prayer. 
Unless  indeed  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  symbolical  wheel 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  change  of  posture  means  that 
nothing  human  is  constant,  and  that,  however  God  may 
turn  aboiit  our  lives,  it  is  our  duty  to  be  content.  The 
act  of  sitting  after  prayer  was  said  to  portend  that  such 
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as  were  good  would  obtain  a  solid  and  lasting  fulfilment  of 
their  jirayeis.  Or  again,  this  attitude  of  rest  marks  the 
division  between  diflereut  periods  of  prayer  ;  so  that  after 
the  end  of  one  prayer  they  seat  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  the  gods,  in  order  that  iinder  their  ausjiices  they  may 
begin  the  next.  This  fully  agrees  with  what  has  been 
said  above,  and  shows  that  the  lawgiver  intended  to  ac- 
custom liis  countrjiuen  not  to  oflfer  their  prayers  in  a 
hurry,  or  in  the  inter\'als  of  doing  something  else,  but  when 
they  were  at  leisure  and  not  pressed  for  time. 

XV.  By  this  religious  training  the  city  became  so  easily 
managed  by  Numa,  and  so  impressed  by  his  power,  as  to 
believe  stories  f)f  the  wildest  character  about  him,  and  to 
think  nothing  incredible  or  impossible  if  he  wished  to  do 
it.  For  instance,  it  is  related  that  once  he  invited  many 
of  the  citizens  to  dine  with  him.  and  placed  before  them 
common  vessels  and  poor  fare ;  but,  as  they  were  about  to 
begin  dinner,  he  suddenly  said  that  his  fiimiliar  goddess 
was  about  to  visit  him,  and  at  once  displayed  abundance 
of  golden  cups  and  tables  covered  with  costly  delicacies. 
The  strangest  story  of  all  is  that  of  his  oonversation  with 
Jupiter.  The  legend  runs  that  Mount  Aventine  was  not 
at  this  time  enclosed  within  the  city,  but  was  full  of 
fountains  and  shady  glens,  and  haunted  by  two  divinities, 
Picus  and  Faunus,  who  may  be  compared  to  Satyrs  or  to 
Pan,  and  wh<i,  in  knowledge  of  herbs  and  magic,  seem 
equal  to  what  the  Greeks  call  the  Daktyli  of  ]\Iount  Ida. 
These  creatures  roamed  about  Italy  playing  their  tricks, 
but  Numa  caught  them  by  filling  tlie  spring  at  wliich  they 
drank  with  wine  and  honey.  They  turn('<l  into  all  kinds 
of  shapes,  and  assumed  strange  and  terrible  forms,  but 
when  they  found  that  they  were  unalde  to  escaj)e,  they 
t<ild  Numa  much  of  the  future,  and  showed  him  how  to 
make  a  charm  against  thunder-bolts,  which  is  used  to  this 
day,  and  is  made  of  onions  and  hair  andsjirats.  Some  say 
that  it  was  not  these  deities  who  told  him  the  charm,  but 
that  they  by  magic  arts  brought  down  Jupiter  from 
heaven,  and  he,  in  a  rage,  ordered  Numa  to  make  the 
charm  of  "Heads"  ;  and  when  Numa  adde<l,  "Of  onions," 
he  said  "Of  men's" — "  Hair,"  said  Numa.  again  taking  away 
the  terrible  part  of  the  imi)recation.     Wlien  tht  n  Jupiter 
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said  "  With  living  " — "  Sprats,"  said  Xuma,  answering  as 
Egeria  had  taught  him.  The  god  went  away  appeased, 
and  the  place  was  in  consequence  called  llicius.  This  was 
how  the  charm  was  discovered. 

These  ridiculous  legends  show  the  way  in  which  the 
people  had  become  accustomed  to  regard  the  gods. 
Indeed  Xuma  is  said  to  have  placed  all  his  hopes  in 
religion,  to  such  an  extent  that  even  when  a  message  was 
brought  him.  sa^ang,  "  The  enemy  are  approaching,"  he 
smiled  and  said,  "  And  I  am  sacrificing." 

XVI.  The  first  temples  that  he  founded  are  said  to  have 
been  those  of  Fides  or  Faith,  and  Terminus.  Fides  is  said 
to  have  revealed  to  the  Eomans  the  greatest  of  all  oaths, 
which  they  even  now  make  use  of ;  while  Terminus  is  the 
god  of  boundaries,  to  Mdiom  they  sacrifice  publicly,  and 
also  privately  at  the  divisions  of  nien's  estates ;  at  the 
present  time  with  living  victims,  but  in  old  days  this 
was  a  bloodless  sacrifice,  for  Xuma  argued  that  the  god 
of  boundaries  must  be  a  lover  of  peace,  and  a  witness  of 
righteousness,  and  therefore  averse  to  bloodshed. 

Indeed  Xuma  was  the  first  king  Avho  defined  the 
boundaries  of  the  country',  since  Eomulus  was  unwilling, 
by  measuring  what  was  really  his  own,  to  show  how  much 
he  had  taken  from  other  states  :  for  boundaries,  if  preserved, 
are  barriers  against  violence  ;  if  disregarded,  they  become 
standing  proofs  of  lawless  injustice.  The  city  had  origi- 
nally but  a  small  territory  of  its  own,  and  Romulus  gained 
the  greater  part  of  its  possessions  by  the  sword.  All  this 
Xuma  distributed  among  the  needy  citizens,  thereby  re- 
moving the  want  which  urged  them  to  deeds  of  violence, 
and,  by  turning  the  people's  thoughts  to  husbandry,  he  made 
them  grow  more  ci"ST.lised  as  their  land  grew  more  cultivated. 
Xo  profession  makes  men  such  passionate  lovers  of  peace  as 
that  of  a  man  who  farms  his  own  land ;  for  he  retains 
enough  of  the  warlike  spirit  to  fight  fiercely  in  defence 
of  his  own  property,  but  has  lost  all  desire  to  despoil  and 
wrong  his  neighboitrs.  It  Avas  for  this  reason  that  Xuma 
encouraged  agriculture  among  the  Eomans,  as  a  spell  to 
charm  aAvay  war,  and  loved  the  art  more  because  of  its 
influence  on  men's  minds  than  because  of  the  wealth 
which  it  produced.     He  divided  the  whole  country  into 
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districts,  which  he  called  pap,  and  appointed  a  head  man 
for  each,  and  a  patrol  to  guard  it.  And  sometimes  he 
himself  would  inspect  them,  and,  forming  an  opinion  of 
each  man's  character  from  the  condition  of  his  farm,  wonld 
raise  some  to  honours  and  offices  of  tnist,  and  blaming 
others  for  their  remissness,  wuuld  lead  them  to  do  better 
in  future. 

X^'II.  Of  his  other  political  measures,  that  which  is  most 
admired  is  his  division  of  the  populace  according  to  their 
trades.  For  whereas  the  city,  as  has  been  said,  originally 
consisted  of  two  races,  which  stood  aloof  one  from  the 
other  and  would  not  combine  into  one,  which  led  to  end- 
less quarrels  and  rivalries.  Numa,  reflecting  that  substances 
which  are  hard  and  difficult  to  combine  together,  can 
nevertheless  l>e  mixed  and  formed  into  one  mass  if  they 
are  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  becatise  then  they  more 
easily  fit  into  each  other,  determined  to  divide  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people  of  Kome  into  many  classes,  and  thtis, 
by  creating  numerous  petty  rivalries,  to  obliterate  their 
original  and  greatest  cause  of  variance. 

His  division  was  according  to  their  trades,  and  consisted 
of  the  musicians,  the  goldsmiths,  the  builders,  the  dyers, 
the  shoemakers,  the  carriers,  the  coppersmiths,  and  the 
potters.  All  the  other  trades  he  united  into  one  guild.  He 
assigned  to  each  trade  its  special  privileges,  common  to 
all  the  memljers,  and  arranged  that  each  should  have  its 
o'wn  times  of  meeting,  and  worship  its  own  special  patron 
god,  and  by  this  means  he  did  away  with  that  habit, 
which  hitherto  had  prevailed  among  the  citizens,  of  some 
calling  themselves  Sabines,  and  some  Komans ;  one  lx»ast- 
ing  that  they  were  Tatius's  men,  and  other  Komulus's. 
So  this  division  pnxluced  a  complete  fusion  and  unity. 
Moreover  he  has  ]x?en  much  praised  for  another  of  his 
measures,  that,  namely,  of  correcting  the  old  law  which 
allows  fathers  to  sell  their  sons  for  slaves.  He  abolished 
this  pr)wer  in  the  case  of  married  men,  who  had  married 
with  their  father's  con8«.-nt ;  for  he  thought  it  a  moustroTis 
injustice  that  a  woman,  who  had  married  a  free  man, 
should  be  com[)elled  to  Ik;  the  wife  of  a  slave. 

XVIII.  He  also  dealt  with  astronomical  matters,  not 
with   perfect   accuracy,  and  yet   not   altogether  without 
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knowledge.  During  the  reign  of  Eomulus  the  months 
had  been  in  a  state  of  great  disorder,  some  not  containing 
twenty  days,  some  five-and-thirty,  and  some  even  more, 
because  the  Eomans  could  not  reconcile  the  discrepancies 
which  arise  from  reckoning  by  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
and  only  insisted  upon  one  thing,  that  the  year  should 
consist  of  three  himdred  and  sixty  days. 

Numa  reckoned  the  variation  to  consist  of  eleven  days, 
as  the  lunar  year  contains  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
days,  and  the  solar  year  three  hundred  and  sixty-five.  He 
doubled  these  eleven  days  and  introduced  them  every  other 
year,  after  February,  as  an  intercalary  month,  twenty- 
two  days  in  duration,  which  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Mercedinus.  This  was  a  remedy  for  the  irregularities  of 
the  calendar  which  itself  required  more  extensive  remedies. 

He  also  altered  the  order  of  the  months,  putting  March, 
which  used  to  be  the  first  month,  third,  and  making 
January  the  first,  which  in  the  time  of  Eomulus  had  been 
the  eleventh,  and  February  the  second,  which  then  had 
been  the  twelfth.  There  are  many  writers  who  say  that 
these  months,  January  and  February,  were  added  to  the 
calendar  by  Numa,  and  that  originally  there  had  only 
been  ten  months  in  the  year,  just  as  some  barbarians  have 
three,  and  in  Greece  the  Arcadians  have  four,  and  the 
Acarnanians  six.  The  Egyptians  originally  had  but  one 
month  in  their  year,  and  afterwards  are  said  to  have 
divided  it  into  four  months  ;  wherefore,  though  they  live 
in  the  newest  of  all  countries,  they  appear  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  all  nations,  and  in  their  genealogies  reckon  an 
incredible  number  of  years,  because  they  count  their 
months  as  years. 

XIX.  One  proof  that  the  Eomans  used  to  reckon  ten 
months  and  not  twelve  in  the  year  is  the  name  of  the 
last  month  ;  for  up  to  the  present  day  it  is  called  December, 
the  tenth,  and  the  order  of  the  months  shows  that  March 
was  the  first,  for  the  fifth  month  from  it  they  called 
Quintilis,  the  fifth ;  and  the  sixth  month  Sextilis,  and  so 
on  for  the  others,  although,  by  their  putting  January  and 
February  before  March,  it  resulted  that  the  month  which 
they  number  fifth  is  really  seventh  in  order.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  legend  that  the  month  of  March,  being  the  first, 
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was  de<.licated  l>y  Romulus  to  Mars,  and  the  second,  A]iiil, 
to  Aphrodite  (Venus)  ;  in  which  month  they  sacriiice  to 
this  goddess,  and  the  women  bathe  on  the  lirst  day  of  it 
crowned  with  myrtle.  Some,  however,  say  that  April 
is  not  named  after  Aphrodite,  because  the  word  April  does 
not  contain  the  letter  h,  and  that  it  comes  from  the  Latin 
word  aperio,  and  means  the  month  in  whicli  the  s[>ring- 
time  opens  the  buds  of  plants ;  for  that  is  what  the  word 
signifies.  Of  the  following  months,  May  is  named  after 
Maia,  the  mother  of  Hermes  or  ^lereury,  for  it  is  dedicated 
to  her,  and  June  from  Juno.  Some  say  that  these  names 
signify  old  age  and  youth,  for  old  men  are  called  by  the 
Latins  majores,  and  young  men  juniores.  The  remaining 
months  they  named,  from  the  order  in  which  they  came, 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth  :  Quintilis, 
Sextilis,  Sejitember,  Octol)er,  November,  iJecembcr.  Then 
Quintilis  was  called  Jiilius  after  Julius  Ca'sar,  who  con- 
quered Pompeius  ;  and  Sextilis  was  called  Augustus,  after 
the  second  of  the  Koman  Emperors.  The  next  two  months 
Domitian  altered  to  his  own  titles,  l)ut  not  for  any  long 
time,  as  after  his  death  they  resumed  their  old  names  of 
September  and  October.  The  last  two  alone  have  pre- 
served their  original  names  without  change.  Of  the 
months,  added  or  altered  by  Xuma,  Februarius  means  the 
month  of  jiurification,  for  tliat  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  during  it  tliey  sacrifice  to 
the  dead,  and  hold  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  which 
resembles  a  ceremony  of  purification.  The  first  month, 
Januarius,  is  named  after  Janus.  My  opinion  is,  that 
Xuma  moved  the  month  named  after  Mars  from  its  prece- 
dence, wishing  the  art  of  gtxKl  government  to  be  honoured 
before  that  of  war.  For  Janus  in  very  ancient  times  was 
either  a  deity  or  a  king,  who  establislied  a  social  polity, 
and  made  men  cease  from  a  savage  life  like  that  of  wild 
I»ea8t8.  And  for  this  reason  liis  statues  are  made  with 
a  double  face,  V»ecause  he  turned  men's  way  of  life  from 
one  form  to  another. 

XX.  There  is  a  temple  to  him  in  Rome,  which  has  two 
doors,  and  which  they  call  the  gate  of  war.  It  is  the 
custom  to  open  the  temple  in  time  of  war,  and  to  close  it 
during  iK-'ace.    This  scarcely  ever  took  place,  as  the  empire 
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was  almost  always  at  war  witli  some  state,  being  by  its 
very  greatness  continually  brought  into  collision  "\^dth 
the  neighbouring  tribes.  Only  in  the  time  of  Caesar 
Augustus,  after  he  had  conquered  Antonius,  it  was  closed ; 
and  before  that,  during  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Atilius 
and  Titus  Manlius,  for  a  short  time,  and  then  was  almost 
immediately  reopened,  as  a  new  war  broke  out.  But 
during  Numa's  reign  no  one  saw  it  open  for  a  single  day, 
and  it  remained  closed  for  forty-three  years  continuously, 
so  utterly  had  he  made  wars  to  cease  on  all  sides.  Not 
only  was  the  spirit  of  the  Eomans  subdued  and  pacified 
by  the  gentle  and  just  character  of  their  king,  but  even 
the  neighbouring  cities,  as  if  some  soothing  healthful  air 
was  breathed  over  them  from  Eome,  altered  their  habits 
and  longed  to  live  quiet  and  well-governed,  cultivating 
the  earth,  bringing  up  their  families  in  peace,  and  wor- 
shipping the  gods.  And  gay  festivals  and  entertainments, 
during  Avhich  the  people  of  the  various  states  fearlessly 
mixed  Avith  one  another,  prevailed  throughout  Italy,  for 
Xuma's  knowledge  of  all  that  was  good  and  noble  was 
shed  abroad  like  water  from  a  fountain,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  holy  calm  by  which  he  was  surrounded  spread 
over  all  men.  The  very  poets  when  they  wrote  of  that 
peaceful  time  were  unable  to  find  adequate  expressions  for 
it,  as  one  writes — 

"  Across  the  shields  are  cobwebs  laid, 
Rust  eats  the  lance  and  keen  edged  blade ; 
No  more  we  hear  the  trumpets  bray. 
And  from  our  eyes  no  more  is  slumber  chased  away." 

No  war,  revolution,  or  political  disturbance  of  any  kind 
is  recorded  diiring  Numa's  reign,  neither  was  there  •  any 
envy  or  hatred  of  him  or  any  attempt  by  others  to  obtain 
the  crown ;  but  either  fear  of  the  gods  who  visibly  pro- 
tected him,  or  reverence  for  his  virtues,  or  the  special 
grace  of  Heaven,  made  men's  lives  innocent  and  untainted 
with  evil,  and  formed  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of 
what  Plato  said  many  years  afterwards,  that  the  only 
escape  from  misery  for  men  is  when  by  Divine  Providence 
philosophy  is  combined  with  royal  power,  and  used  to 
exalt  virtue  over  vice.     Blessed  indeed  is  the  tidily  wise 
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man,  and  blessed  are  they  who  hear  the  words  of  his 
mouth.  Indeed  his  people  require  no  restraints  or  punish- 
ments, Init  seeing  a  phiin  example  of  virtue  in  the  life  of 
their  chief,  they  themselves  of  their  own  accord  reform 
their  lives,  and  model  them  upon  that  gentle  and  blessed 
rule  of  love  and  just  dealing  one  with  another  which  it 
is  the  noblest  work  of  })olitieians  to  establish.  He  is  most 
truly  a  king  who  can  teach  such  lessons  as  these  to  his 
subjects,  and  Xuma  beyond  all  others  seems  to  have  clearly 
discerned  this  truth. 

XXI.  Historians  tliffer  in  their  accounts  of  his  wives 
and  children.  Some  say  that  he  married  Tatia  alone,  and 
was  the  father  of  one  daughter  only,  named  Pompilia ; 
but  others,  besides  her,  assign  to  him  four  sons,  named 
Pompo,  Pinus,  Caljius,  and  Mamercus,  frt>m  whom  de- 
scended the  four  noble  families  of  the  Pomponii,  Pinarii, 
Calphumii,  and  ^lanierei,  which  for  this  reason  took  the 
title  of  Kex,  that  is,  king.  Others  again  say  that  these 
pedigrees  were  invented  to  flatter  these  families,  and  stat« 
that  the  Pompilian  family  descends  not  from  Tatia,  but 
from  Lucretia,  wh(»m  he  married  after  he  became  king. 
All,  however,  agree  that  I'ompilia  married  Marcius,  the 
8<jn  of  that  Marcius  wlio  encouraged  Xuma  to  accept  the 
crown.  This  man  accompanied  Nmna  to  Kome,  was  made 
a  memlxT  of  the  Senate,  and  after  Numa's  death  laid 
claim  to  the  crown,  Imt  was  worsted  by  Tullus  Ilostilius 
and  made  away  witli  himself.  His  son  Slarcius,  who 
married  Pom])ilia,  remained  in  Pome,  and  became  the 
father  of  Ancus  Marcius,  who  was  king  after  Tullus 
Ilostilius,  and  who  was  only  tive  years  old  when  Numa 
died. 

We  are  told  by  Piso  that  Xuma  dieil,  not  by  a  sudden 
death,  but  by  slow  decay  from  sheer  old  age,  having  lived 
a  little  more  than  eighty  years. 

XXII.  He  was  enviable  even  in  death,  for  all  tho 
friendly  and  allied  nations  assembled  at  his  funeral  with 
national  offerings.  The  senators  liore  his  bier,  which  was 
attendetl  by  the  chief  priests,  wliile  the  crowd  of  men, 
women  and  cliildren  who  were  ])resent,  folhiwed  with 
such  wee]iing  and  wailing,  that  one  would  have  thought 
that,  instead  of  an  aged  king,  each  man  was  about  to  bury 
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his  own  dearest  friend,  who  had  died  in  the  prime  of  life. 
At  his  own  wish,  it  is  said,  the  body  was  not  burned,  but 
placed  in  two  stone  coffins  and  buried  on  the  Janiculum 
Hill.  One  of  these  contained  his  body,  and  the  other  the 
sacred  books  which  he  himself  had  written,  as  Greek 
legislators  write  their  laws  upon  tablets.  During  his 
life  he  had  taught  the  priests  the  contents  of  these  books, 
and  their  meaning  and  spirit,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
buried  with  his  corpse,  because  it  was  right  that  holy 
mysteries  should  be  contained,  not  in  soulless  writings, 
but  in  the  minds  of  living  men.  For  the  same  reason 
they  say  that  the  Pythagoreans  never  reduced  their  maxims 
to  writing,  but  implanted  them  in  the  memories  of  worthy 
men ;  and  when  some  of  their  difficult  processes  in  geo- 
metry were  divulged  to  some  unworthy  men,  they  said 
that  Heaven  would  mark  its  sense  of  the  wickedness 
which  had  been  committed  by  some  great  public  calamity ; 
so  that,  as  Xuma's  system  so  greatly  resembled  that  of 
Pythagoras,  we  can  easily  pardon  those  who  endeavour 
to  establish  a  connection  between  them. 

Valerius  of  Antium  says  that  twelve  sacred  books  and 
twelve  books  of  Greek  philosophy  were  placed  in  the 
coffin.  Four  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  Publius 
Cornelius  and  Marcus  Bgtbius  were  consuls,  a  great  fall  of 
rain  took  place,  and  the  torrent  washed  away  the  earth 
and  exposed  the  coffins.  When  the  lids  were  removed, 
one  of  the  coffins  was  seen  by  all  men  to  be  empty,  and 
without  any  trace  of  a  corpse  in  it ;  the  other  contained 
the  books,  which  were  read  by  Petilius  the  praetor,  who 
reported  to  the  Senate  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  not  right 
that  their  contents  should  be  made  known  to  the  people, 
and  they  were  therefore  carried  to  the  Comitium  and 
burned  there. 

All  good  and  just  men  receive  most  praise  after  their 
death,  because  their  unpopularity  dies  with  them  or  even 
before  them ;  but  Numa's  glory  was  enhanced  by  the 
unhappy  reigns  of  his  successors.  Of  five  kings  who 
succeeded  him,  the  last  was  expelled  and  died  an  exile, 
and  of  the  other  four,  not  one  died  a  natural  death,  but 
three  were  murdered  by  conspirators,  and  Tullus  Hostilius, 
who  was  king  next  after  Numa,  and  who  derided  and 
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insulted  his  wise  ordinances,  especially  those  connected 
with  religion,  as  lazy  and  efteniinate,  and  who  urged  the 
jieople  to  take  up  arms,  was  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his 
boastings  by  a  terrilde  disease,  and  became  subject  to 
superstitious  fears  in  no  vvay  resembling  Numa's  piety. 
His  subjects  were  led  to  share  these  terrors,  more  especially 
by  the  manner  of  his  death,  which  is  said  to  have  been  by 
the  stroke  of  a  thunderbolt. 
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COMPAEISON  OF  NUMA  WITH  LYKUEGUS. 

I.  Now  that  we  have  gone  through  the  lives  of  Numa  and 
Lykurgus,  we  must  attempt,  without  being  daunted 
by  difficulties,  to  reconcile  the  points  in  which  they 
appear  to  differ  from  each  other.  Much  they  appear  to 
have  had  in  common,  as,  for  example,  their  self-control, 
their  piety,  and  their  political  and  educational  ability  ; 
and  while  the  peculiar  glory  of  Numa  is  his  acceptance  of 
the  throne,  that  of  Lykurgus  is  his  abdication.  Numa  re- 
ceived it  without  having  asked  for  it ;  Lykurgus  when  in 
full  possession  gave  it  up.  Numa,  though  a  private  man  and 
not  even  a  Eoman,  was  chosen  by  the  Eomans  as  their 
king ;  but  Lykurgus  from  being  a  king  reduced  hihiself 
to  a  private  station.  It  is  honourable  to  obtain  a  crown 
by  righteousness,  but  it  is  also  honourable  to  prefer  right- 
eousness to  a  crown.  Numa's  virtue  made  him  so  cele- 
brated that  he  was  judged  worthy  to  be  king,  Lykurgus' 
made  him  so  great  that  he  did  not  care  to  be  king. 

Again,  like  those  who  tune  the  strings  of  a  lyre, 
Lykurgus  drew  tighter  the  relaxed  and  licentious  Sparta, 
while  Numa  merely  slackened  the  highly  strung  and  war- 
like Eome,  so  that  here  Lykurgus  had  the  more  difficult 
task.  He  had  to  persuade  his  countrymen,  not  to  take 
off  their  armour  and  lay  aside  their  swords,  but  to  leave 
off  using  gold  and  silver,  and  to  lay  aside  costly  hangings 
and  furniture ;  he  had  not  to  make  them  exchange  wars 
for  sacrifices  and  gay  festivals,  but  to  cease  from  feasts 
and  drinking-parties,  and  work  hard  both  in  the  field  and 
in  the  palaestra  to  train  themselves  for  war. 

For  this  reason,  Numa  Avas  able  to  effect  his  purpose 
without  difficulty,  and  without  any  loss  of  popularity  and 
respect ;  while  Lykurgus  was  struck  and  pelted,  and  in 
danger  of  his  life,  and  even  so  could  scarcely  carry  out  his 
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reforms.  Yet  the  genius  of  Xuiua  Mas  kindly  and  gentle, 
and  so  softened  and  changed  tlie  rcc-kk-ss  tieiy  Romans 
that  they  became  peacefnl.  law-aliiding  citizens;  and  if 
we  must  reckon  Lyknrgus"  treatment  of  the  Helots  as  part  of 
his  system,  it  cann^>t  lie  denied  that  Numa  was  a  far  more 
civilised  lawgiver,  seeing  that  he  allowed  even  to  actual 
slaves  some  taste  of  lil»erty,  l)v  his  institution  of  feasting 
them  together  with  their  masters  at  the  festival  of  Saturn. 

For  this  custom  of  allowing  the  labourers  to  share  in 
the  har\'est-feast  is  traced  to  Numa.  Some  say  that  this 
is  in  remembrance  of  the  ecjuality  which  existed  in  the 
time  of  Satuni,  when  there  was  neither  master  nor 
slave,  but  all  were  kinsmen  and  had  tHjual  rights. 

II.  Both  evidently  enciniraged  the  sjiirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-control  among  their  people,  while  of 
other  virtues,  Lykurgus  loved  bravery,  and  Numa  loved 
justice  best ;  unless  indeed  we  sh<juld  say  that,  fi'om  the 
very  dift'erent  temjier  and  habits  of  the  two  states,  they 
required  to  l>e  treated  in  a  dift'erent  manner.  It  was  not 
from  cowardice,  but  because  he  sconied  to  do  an  injustice, 
that  Numa  di<l  ni  )t  make  war ;  while  Lykurgus  made  his 
countrj-men  warlike,  not  in  order  that  they  might  do 
wrong,  but  that  they  might  not  be  wronged.  Each  found 
that  the  existing  system  ret|uired  veiy  imjiortant  altera- 
tions to  check  its  excesses  and  su])iily  its  defects.  Numas 
reforms  were  all  in  favour  of  the  people,  whom  he  classified 
into  a  mixed  and  motley  multitude  of  goldsmiths  and 
musicians  and  cobblers ;  while  the  constitution  introduced 
})y  Lykurgus  was  severely  aristocratic,  driving  all  handi- 
crafts into  the  hands  of  slaves  and  foreigners,  and  con- 
fining the  citizens  to  the  use  of  the  sjtear  and  shield,  as 
men  whose  trade  was  war  alr>ne,  and  who  knew  nothing 
but  how  to  olx-y  their  leaders  and  to  ctmquer  their  enemies. 
In  Sjiarta  a  free  man  was  not  jtermitted  to  make  money  in 
business,  in  order  that  ho  might  lie  truly  free. 

Each  thing  connected  with  the  business  of  making 
money,  like  that  of  prejiaring  food  for  dinner,  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  slaves  and  helots.  Numa  made  no  regulations 
of  this  kind,  but,  while  he  i)Ut  an  end  to  military  jilun- 
dering,  raised  no  objection  to  other  methcKls  of  making 
money,  nor  did  he  try  to  reduce  inequalities  of  fortune, 
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but  allowed  wealth  to  increase  unchecked,  and  disregarded 
the  influx  of  poor  men  into  the  city  and  the  increase  of 
poverty  there,  whereas  he  ought  at  the  very  outset,  like 
Lykurgus,  while  men's  fortunes  were  still  tolerably  equal, 
to  have  raised  some  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of 
wealth,  and  to  have  restrained  the  terrible  evils  which 
take  their  rise  and  origin  in  it.  As  for  the  division  of  the 
land  among  the  citizens,  in  my  opinion,  Lykurgus  cannot 
be  blamed  for  doing  it,  nor  yet  can  Kuma  for  not  doing  it. 
The  equality  thus  produced  was  the  very  foundation  and 
corner-stone  of  the  Lacedaemonian  constitution,  while 
Numa  had  no  motive  for  disturbing  the  Eoman  lands,  which 
had  only  been  recently  distributed  among  the  citizens,  or 
to  alter  the  arrangements  made  by  Eomulus,  which  we 
may  suppose  were  still  in  force  throughout  the  country. 

III.  With  regard  to  a  community  of  wives  and  children, 
each  took  a  wise  and  statesman-like  course  to  prevent 
jealousy,  although  the  means  employed  by  each  were 
different.  A  Roman  who  possessed  a  sufficient  family  of 
his  own  might  be  prevailed  upon  by  a  friend  who  had  no 
children  to  transfer  his  wife  to  him,  being  fully  empowered 
to  give  her  away,  by  divorce,  for  this  purpose  ;  but  a 
Lacedaemonian  was  accustomed  to  lend  his  wife  for  inter- 
course with  a  friend,  while  she  remained  living  in  his 
house,  and  withoiit  the  marriage  being  thereby  dissolved. 
Many,  we  are  told,  even  invited  those  who,  they  thought, 
would  beget  fine  and  noble  children,  to  converse  with  their 
wives.  The  distinction  between  the  two  customs  seems  to 
be  this  :  the  Spartans  affected  an  unconcern  and  insensi- 
bility about  a  matter  which  excites  most  men  to  violent 
rage  and  jealousy ;  the  Eomans  modestly  veiled  it  by  a 
legal  contract  which  seems  to  admit  how  hard  it  is  for 
a  man  to  give  up  his  wife  to  another.  Moreover  Numa's 
regulations  about  young  girls  were  of  a  much  more 
feminine  and  orderly  nature,  while  those  of  Lykurgus 
were  so  highflown  and  unbecoming  to  women,  as  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  notice  by  the  poets,  who  call  them 
Phainomerides,  that  is  with  bare  thighs,  as  Ibykus  says ; 
and  they  accuse  them  of  lust,  as  Euripides  says — 

"  They  Btny  not,  as  befits  a  maid,  at  home, 

But  with  young  men  in  shameless  dresses  roam." 
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For  in  tnitlx  tlio  sides  of  the  maiden's  tnnic  were  not 
fastened  togetlier  at  the  skirt,  and  so  flew  open  and 
exposed  the  thigh  as  tliey  walked,  which  is  most  clearly 
alluded  to  in  the  lines  of  Sophokles — 

"She  that  wniulcrs  ni^li, 
Witli  scanty  skirt  tluit  shows  the  thigh, 
A  Spiirtiin  maiden  lair  and  free, 
Heruiione." 

On  this  account  they  are  said  to  have  become  bolder  than 
they  should  be,  and  to  have  first  shown  this  spirit  towards 
their  husbands,  ruling  uncontrolled  over  their  households, 
and  afterwards  in  public  matters,  where  they  freely  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  upon  the  most  important  subjects. 
On  the  other  hand,  Numa  preserved  that  res})ect  and 
honour  due  from  men  to  matrons  which  they  had  met 
with  under  Komulus,  who  paid  them  these  honours  to 
atone  for  having  carried  them  off  by  force,  but  he  im- 
planted in  them  habits  of  modesty,  sobriety,  and  silence, 
forbidding  them  even  to  touch  wine,  or  to  S])eak  even 
when  necessarj'  except  in  their  husbands'  presence.  It  is 
stated  that  once,  because  a  wuman  pleaded  her  own  cause 
in  the  Forum,  the  Senate  sent  to  ask  the  oracle  what  this 
strange  event  might  portend  for  the  state. 

A  great  proof  of  the  olxjdience  and  modesty  of  the  most 
part  of  them  is  the  way  in  which  the  names  of  those  who 
did  any  wrong  is  remembered.  For,  just  as  in  Greece, 
historians  record  the  names  of  those  who  first  made  war 
against  their  own  kindred  or  murdered  their  parents,  so 
the  Romans  ttdl  us  that  the  first  man  who  put  away  his 
wife  was  Spurius  ( 'arvilius,  nothing  of  the  kind  having 
hap]>ened  in  Rome  for  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  from 
its  foundation;  and  that  the  wife  of  I'iiiariuH,  Thala-a  by 
name,  was  the  first  to  quarrel  with  her  mother-in-law 
Gegania  in  the  reign  f»f  Tarr|uiniu8  Su]ierbus — so  well 
and  orderly  were  marriages  arrangt-tl  by  tliis  lawgiver. 

IV.  The  rest  of  their  laws  for  tlif  training  ajid  marriage 
of  maidens  agree  with  one  anotlur,  altlioiigli  Lykurgus 
put  off  the  time  f)f  marriage  till  they  were  full-grown,  in 
order  that  their  intercourse,  demandeil  as  it  was  by  nature, 
might  produce  love  and   friendship  in   the  married   pair 
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rather  than  the  disKke  often  experienced  by  an  immature 
child  towards  her  husband,  and  also  that  their  bodies 
might  be  better  able  to  support  the  trials  of  child-bearing, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  sole  object  of  marriage  ;  whereas 
the  Eomans  gave  their  daughters  in  marriage  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years  or  even  younger,  thinking  thus  to  hand 
over  a  girl  to  her  husband  pure  and  uncorrupt  both  in 
body  and  mind.  It  is  clear  that  the  former  system  is  best 
for  the  mere  production  of  children,  and  the  latter  for 
moulding  consorts  for  life.  But  by  his  superintendence 
of  the  young,  his  collecting  them  into  companies,  his 
training  and  drill,  with  the  table  and  exercises  common 
to  all,  Lykurgiis  showed  that  he  was  immensely  superior 
to  Numa,  who,  like  any  commonplace  lawgiver,  left  the 
whole  training  of  the  young  in  the  hands  of  their  fathers, 
regulated  only  by  their  caprice  or'  needs  ;  so  that  whoever 
chose  might  bring  up  his  son  as  a  shipwright,  a  copjier- 
smith,  or  a  musician,  as  though  the  citizens  ought  not 
from  the  very  outset  to  direct  their  attention  to  one  object, 
but  were  like  people  who  have  embarked  in  the  same 
ship  for  various  causes,  who  only  in  time  of  danger  act 
together  for  the  common  advantage  of  all,  and  at  other 
times  pursue  each  his  own  private  ends.  Allowance  must 
be  made  for  ordinaiy  lawgivers,  who  fail  through  want  of 
power  or  of  knowledge  in  establishing  such  a  system ; 
iDut  no  such  excuse  can  be  made  for  Numa,  who  was  a 
wise  man,  and  who  was  made  king  of  a  newly-created 
state  which  woiild  not  have  ojDposed  any  of  his  designs. 
What  could  be  of  greater  importance  than  to  regulate  the 
education  of  the  young  and  so  to  train  them  that  they 
might  all  become  alike  in  their  lives  and  all  bear  the  same 
impress  of  virtue  ?  It  was  to  this  that  Lykurgus  owed 
the  permanence  of  his  laws  ;  for  he  could  not  have  trusted 
to  the  oaths  which  he  made  them  take,  if  he  had  not  by 
education  and  training  so  steeped  the  minds  of  the  young 
in  the  spirit  of  his  laws,  and  by  his  method  of  bringing 
them  up  implanted  in  them  such  a  love  for  the  state,  that 
the  most  important  of  his  enactments  remained  in  force 
for  more  than  five  hundred  years ;  for  the  lives  of  all 
(Spartans  seem  to  have  been  coloured  by  these  laws.  That 
which  was  the  aim  and  end  of  Numa's  policy,  that  Kome 
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should  Ix?  at  peace  and  friendly  -with  her  neighbours, 
ceased  immediately  upon  his  death ;  at  once  the  double- 
gated  temple,  which  he  kci)t  closed  as  if  he  really  kept 
war  locked  up  in  it,  had  both  its  gates  thrown  open  and 
filled  Italy  with  slaughter.  His  excellent  and  righteous 
policy  did  not  last  for  a  moment,  for  the  people  were  not 
educated  to  support  it,  and  therefore  it  coiild  not  be 
lasting.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  Eome  flourish  by 
her  wars?  It  is  hard  to  answer  such  a  question,  in  an 
age  which  values  wealth,  luxury,  and  dominion  more  than 
a  gentle  peaceful  life  that  wrongs  no  one  and  suflSces  for 
itself.  Yet  this  fact  seems  to  tell  for  Lykxirgus,  that  the 
Romans  gained  such  an  enormous  increase  of  power  by 
departing  from  Numa's  policy,  while  the  Lacedaemonians, 
as  soon  as  they  fell  away  from  the  discipline  of  Lykurgus, 
having  been  the  haughtiest  became  the  most  contemptible 
of  Greeks,  and  not  only  lost  their  supremacy,  but  had 
even  to  struggle  for  their  bare  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  truly  glorious  for  Numa  that  he  was  a 
stranger  and  sent  for  Ijy  the  Romans  to  be  their  king ; 
that  he  eflfected  all  his  reforms  without  violence,  and  ruled 
a  city  composed  of  discordant  elements  without  any  armed 
force  such  as  Lykurgxis  had  to  assist  him,  winning  over 
all  men  and  reducing  them  to  order  by  his  wisdom  and 
justice. 
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I.  DiDYMDS  the  grammarian,  in  the  book  alDOtit  Solon's 
laws  which  he  wrote  in  answer  to  Asklepiades,  quotes  a 
saying  of  one  Philokles,  that  Solon  was  the  son  of 
Eiiphorion,  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  testimony 
of  all  other  writers  who  have  mentioned  Solon  :  for  they 
all  say  that  he  was  the  son  of  Exekestides,  a  man  whose 
fortune  and  power  were  only  moderate,  but  whose  family 
was  of  the  noblest  in  Athens  ;  for  he  was  descended  from 
Kodrus  the  last  Athenian  king.  Herakleides  of  Pontus 
relates  that  the  mother  of  Solon  was  first  cousin  to  the 
mother  of  Peisistratus.  The  two  boys,  we  are  told,  were 
friends  when  young,  and  when  in  after  years  they  differed 
in  politics  they  still  never  entertained  harsh  or  angry 
feelings  towards  one  another,  but  kept  alive  the  sacred 
flame  of  their  former  intimate  friendship.  Peisistratus 
is  even  said  to  have  dedicated  the  statue  of  Love  in  the 
Academy  where  those  who  are  going  to  run  in  the  sacred 
torch-race  light  their  torches. 

II.  According  to  Hermippus,  Solon,  finding  that  his 
father  had  by  his  generosity  diminished  his  fortune,  and 
feeling  ashamed  to  be  dependent  upon  others,  when  'he 
himself  was  come  of  a  house  more  accustomed  to  give 
than  to  receive,  embarked  in  trade,  although  his  friends 
were  eager  to  supply  him  with  all  that  he  could  wish  for. 
Some,  however,  say  that  Solon  travelled  more  with  a  view 
to  gaining  experience  and  learning  than  to  making 
money.  He  was  indeed  eager  to  learn,  as  he  wrote  when 
an  old  man, 

"  Old  to  grow,  but  ever  learning," 

but  disregarded  wealth,  for  he  wrote  that  he  regarded  as 
equally  rich  the  man  who  owned 
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"  Gold  and  broad  acres,  corn  and  wine ; 
And  he  that  hath  but  clotlies  and  food, 
A  wife,  and  youthful  strength  divine." 

Yet  elsewhere  he  has  written,  but 

•*  I  long  for  wealth,  not  by  fraud  obtained, 
For  curses  wait  on  riches  basely  gained." 

There  is  no  reason  for  an  upright  statesman  either  to  be 
over  anxious  for  hixuries  or  to  despise  necessaries.  At 
that  period,  as  Hcsiod  tells  us,  "  Work  was  no  disgrace," 
nor  did  trade  carr^-  any  reproach,  while  the  profession  of 
travelling  merchant  was  even  honourable,  as  it  civilised 
barbarous  tribes,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  kings,  and 
learned  much  in  many  lands.  Some  merchants  founded 
great  cities,  as,  for  example,  Protis,  who  was  beloved  by  the 
Gauls  living  near  the  Ehone,  founded  Marseilles.  It  is 
also  said  that  Thales  the  sage,  and  Hippocrates  the  mathe- 
matician, travelled  as  mercliants,  and  that  Plato  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  his  journey  to  Egypt  by  the  oil  which  he 
disposed  of  in  that  country. 

III.  Solon's  extravagance  and  luxurious  mode  of  life, 
and  his  poems,  which  treat  of  pleasure  more  from  a 
worldly  than  a  philosophic  point  of  view,  are  attributed 
to  his  mercantile  training ;  for  the  great  perils  of  a 
merchant's  life  ro(iuire  to  bo  paid  in  corresponding 
pleasures.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  he  considered  himst-'lf  as 
belonging  to  the  class  of  the  poor,  rather  than  that  of  the 
rich,  from  the  following  verses  : 

"  The  base  are  rich,  the  good  are  poor ;  and  yet 
Our  virtue  fur  their  gold  we  would  not  change ; 
For  that  at  least  is  ours  for  evermore. 
While  wealth  we  see  from  hand  to  hand  doth  range.** 

Hia  poetry  was  originally  written  merely  for  his  own 
amusement  in  hi'i  leisure  hours  ;  but  afterwards  he  intro- 
duced into  it  phil<js<)phic  sentiments,  and  interwcivo 
political  events  with  his  poems,  not  in  order  to  record 
them  historically,  Init  in  some  cases  to  explain  his  own 
conduct,  and  in  others  to  instruct,  encourage,  or  rebuke 
the  Athenians.     Some  say  that  he  endeavoured  to  throw 
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his  laws  into  an  epic  form,  and  tell  us  tliat  the  poem 
began — 

"  To  Jove  I  pray,  srreat  Saturn's  son  divine, 
To  grant  his  favour  to  these  laws  of  mine." 

Of  ethical  philosophy,  he,  like  most  of  the  sages  of 
antiquity,  was  most  interested  in  that  branch  which  deals 
with  political  obligations.  As  to  natural  science,  his 
views  are  very  crude  and  antiquated,  as  we  see  from  the 
following  verses : 

"  From  clouds  the  snow  and  hail  descend, 
And  thunderbolts  the  liirhtnings  send ; 
Tlie  waves  run  liigh  whon  gales  do  blow, 
'Without  the  wind  they're  still  enow." 

Indeed,  of  all  the  sages  of  that  time,  Thales  alone  seems 
to  have  known  more  of  physics  than  was  necessarj^  to 
supply  man's  eveiy-day  needs;  all  the  others  having 
gained  their  reputation  for  political  wisdom. 

IV.  These  wise  men  are  said  to  have  met  at  Delphi,  and 
again  at  Corinth,  where  they  were  entertained  by  the 
despot  Periander.  Their  reputation  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  tripod  which  was  sent  to  all  of  them  and  refused 
by  all  with  a  gracious  rivalry'.  The  story  goes  that  some 
men  of  Cos  were  casting  a  net,  and  some  strangers  from 
Miletus  bought  the  haul  of  them  before  it  reached  the 
surface. 

The  net  brought  uj^  a  golden  tripod,  the  same  which,  it 
is  said,  Helen  threw  into  the  sea  at  that  spot,  in  accordance 
with  some  ancient  oracle,  when  she  was  sailing  away 
from  Troy.  A  dispute  arose  at  first  between  the  strangers 
and  the  fishermen ;  afterwards  it  was  taken  up  by  their 
respective  cities,  who  even  came  to  blows  about  it. 
Finally  they  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which 
ordered  it  to  be  given  to  the  wisest.  Now  it  was  first 
sent  to  Miletus,  to  Thales,  as  the  men  of  Cos  willingly  gave 
it  to  that  one  man,  although  they  had  fought  with  all  the 
Milesians  together  about  it.  Thales  said  that  Bias  was 
wiser  than  himself,  and  sent  it  to  him  ;  and  by  him  it  was 
again  sent  to  another  man,  as  being  wiser  yet.  So  it 
went  on,  being  sent  from  one  to  another  Tintil  it  came  to 
Thales  a  second  time,  and  at  last  was  sent  from  Miletus  to 
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Thel>e3  and  consecrated  to  Apollo  Ismenius.  As  Theo- 
phrastus  tells  the  story,  the  tripod  was  first  sent  to  Bias  at 
Priene,  and  secondly  to  Thales  at  Miletus,  and  so  on 
through  all  of  the  wise  men  until  it  again  reached  Bias, 
and  was  finally  oftered  at  Delphi.  This  is  the  more 
common  version  of  the  story,  although  some  say  that  it 
was  not  a  tripod  but  a  bowl  sent  by  Croesus,  others  that 
it  was  a  drinldng-cup  left  behind  by  one  Bathj^kles. 

V.  Anacharsis  is  said  to  have  met  Solon,  and  after- 
wards Thales  in  private,  and  to  have  conversed  with  them. 
The  story  goes  that  Anacharsis  came  to  Athens,  went  to 
Solon's  door,  and  knocked,  saying  that  he  was  a  stranger 
and  had  come  to  enter  into  friendship  with  him.  When 
Solon  answered  that  friendships  were  best  made  at  home, 
Anacharsis  said,  "  Well  then,  do  you, .  who  are  at  home, 
enter  into  friendship  with  me."  Solon,  admiring  the 
man's  cleverness,  received  him  kindly,  and  kept  him  for 
some  time  in  his  house.  He  was  at  this  time  engaged  in 
politics,  and  was  composing  his  laws.  Anacharsis,  when 
ne  discovered  this,  laughed  at  Solon's  undertaking,  if  he 
thought  to  restrain  the  crimes  and  greed  of  the  citizens  by 
written  laws,  which  he  said  were  just  like  spiders'  webs ; 
for,  like  them,  they  caught  the  weaker  criminals,  but 
were  broken  through  by  the  stronger  and  more  important. 

To  this  Solon  answered,  that  men  keep  covenants, 
because  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  neither  party  to  break 
them ;  and  that  he  so  suited  his  laws  to  his  countrymen, 
that  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  every  one  to  abide  by 
them  rather  than  to  break  them.  Nevertheless,  things 
turned  out  more  as  Anacharsis  thought  than  as  Solon 
wished.  Anacharsis  said  too,  when  present  at  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  that  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  in 
Greece  wise  men  spoke  upon  public  affairs,  and  ignorant 
men  decided  them. 

VI.  When  Solon  went  to  Thales  at  IVUletus,  ho  expressed 
his  wonder  at  his  having  never  married  and  had  a  family. 
Thales  made  no  answer  at  the  time,  but  a  few  days 
afterwards  arranged  that  a  man  should  come  to  liim  and 
Bay  that  ho  left  Athens  ten  days  before.  When  Solon 
inquired  of  him,  whether  anytliing  new  had  happened  at 
Athens,  the  man  answered,  as  Thales  had  instructed  him, 
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that "  tliere  was  no  news,  except  the  death  of  a  young  man 
who  had  been  escorted  to  his  grave  by  the  whole  city. 
He  was  the  son,  they  told  him,  of  a  leading  citizen  of 
great  repute  for  his  goodness,  but  the  father  was  not 
present,  for  they  said  he  had  been  travelling  abroad  for 
some  years."  "  Unhappy  man,"  said  Solon,  "what  was  his 
name ?  "  "I  heard  his  name,"  answered  the  man,  " but  I 
cannot  remember  it ;  beyond  that  there  was  much  talk  of 
his  wisdom  and  justice."  Thus  by  each  of  his  answers  he 
increased  Solon's  alarm,  until  he  at  last  in  his  excitement 
asked  the  stranger  whether  it  were  not  Solon's  son  that 
was  dead.  The  stranger  said  that  it  was.  Solon  was 
proceeding  to  beat  his  head  and  show  all  the  other  marks 
of  grief,  when  Thales  stopped  him,  saying  with  a  smile, 
"  This,  Solon,  which  has  the  power  to  strike  down  so  strong 
a  man  as  you,  has  ever  prevented  my  marrying  and 
having  children.  But  be  of  good  courage,  for  this  tale 
which  you  have  been  told  is  untrue."  This  story  is  said 
bj'  Hermippus  to  have  been  told  by  Pataikos,  he  who  said 
that  he  had  inherited  the  soul  of  iEsop. 

VII.  It  is  a  strange  and  unworthy  feeling  that  promjDts 
a  man  not  to  claim  that  to  which  he  has  a  right,  for  fear 
that  he  may  one  day  lose  it ;  for  by  the  same  reasoning  he 
might  refuse  wealth,  reputation,  or  wisdom,  for  fear  of 
losing  them  hereafter.  We  see  even  virtue,  the  greatest 
and  most  dear  of  all  possessions,  can  be  destroyed  by 
disease  or  evil  drugs ;  and  Thales  by  avoiding  marriage 
still  had  just  as  much  to  fear,  unless  indeed  he  ceased  to 
love  his  friends,  his  kinsmen,  and  his  native  land.  But  even 
he  adopted  his  sister's  son  Kybisthus ;  for  the  soul  has 
a  spring  of  affection  within  it,  and  is  formed  not  only  to 
perceive,  to  reflect,  and  to  remember,  but  also  to  love.  If 
it  finds  nothing  to  love  at  home,  it  will  find  something 
abroad ;  and  when  affection,  like  a  desert  spot,  has  no 
legitimate  possessors,  it  is  usurped  by  bastard  children  or 
even  servants,  who  when  they  have  obtained  our  love, 
make  us  fear  for  them  and  be  anxious  about  them.  So 
that  one  may  often  see  men,  in  a  cj^nical  temper,  inveighing 
against  marriage  and  children,  who  themselves  shortly 
afterwards  will  be  plunged  into  unmanly  excesses  of  grief, 
at  the  loss  of  their  child  by  some   slave   or  concubine. 
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Some  have  even  shown  terrible  grief  at  the  death  of  dogs 
and  horses  ;  whereas  others,  who  have  lost  noble  sons,  made 
no  unusual  or  unseemly  exhibition  of  sorrow,  but  passed 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  calmly  and  composedly. 
Indeed  it  is  weakness,  not  aftection,  which  produces  such 
endless  misery  and  dread  to  those  who  have  not  learned  to 
take  a  rational  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  who 
cannot  enjoy  the  presence  of  their  loved  ones  because  of 
their  constant  agony  for  fear  of  losing  them.  We  should 
not  make  ourselves  poor  for  fear  of  losing  our  property, 
nor  should  we  guard  ourselves  against  a  possible  loss  of 
friends  by  making  none  ;  still  less  ought  we  to  avoid 
having  children  for  fear  that  our  child  might  die.  But 
we  have  already  dwelt  too  much  upon  this  subject. 

VIII.  After  a  long  and  harassing  war  with  the 
Mogarians  about  the  possession  of  the  Island  of  Salamis, 
the  Athenians  finally  gave  up  in  sheer  weariness,  and 
passed  a  law  forbidding  any  one  for  the  future,  either  to 
speak  or  to  write  in  favour  of  the  Athenian  claim  to  Salamis, 
upon  pain  of  death.  Solon,  grieved  at  this  dishonour,  and 
observing  that  many  of  the  younger  men  were  eager  for 
an  excuse  to  fight,  but  dared  not  propose  to  do  so  because 
of  this  law,  pretended  to  have  lost  his  reason.  His  family 
gave  out  that  he  was  insane,  but  he  meanwhile  composed 
a  poem,  and  when  he  had  learned  it  by  heart,  rushed  out 
into  the  market-place  wearing  a  small  felt  cap,  and  having 
assembled  a  crowd,  mounted  the  herald's  stone  and  recited 
the  poem  which  begins  with  the  lines — 

♦•  A  herald  I  from  Salamis  am  come, 
My  verse  will  tell  you  what  should  there  be  done.** 

The  name  of  this  poem  is  Salamis ;  it  consists  of  a 
hundred  V)eautifully  written  lines.  After  he  had  sung  it, 
his  friends  began  to  commend  it,  and  I'eisistratus  made  a 
speech  to  the  j)eople,  which  caused  such  entliusiasm  that 
they  abrogated  the  law  and  renewed  the  war,  with  Solon  as 
their  leader.  The  common  version  of  the  story  runs  tlius  : 
Solon  sailed  with  Peisistratus  to  Kolias,  where  he  found 
all  the  women  of  the  city  performing  the  customary  sacrifice 
to  Deraeter  (Ceres).  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  a  trusty  man 
to  Salamis,  who  represented  himself  as  a  deserter,  anil  bade 
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the  Megarians  follow  him  at  once  to  Kolias,  if  they  wished 
to  capture  all  the  women  of  the  first  Athenian  families. 
The  Megarians  were  duped,  and  sent  off  a  force  in  a  ship. 
As  soon  as  Solon  saw  this  ship  sail  away  from  the  island,  he 
ordered  the  women  out  of  the  way,  dressed  up  those  young 
men  who  were  still  beardless  in  their  clothes,  headdresses, 
and  shoes,  gave  them  daggers,  and  ordered  them  to 
dance  and  disport  themselves  near  the  seashore  until  the 
enemy  landed,  and  their  ship  was  certain  to  be  captured. 
So  the  Megarians,  imagining  them  to  be  women,  fell  upon 
them,  struggling  which  should  first  seize  them,  but  they 
were  cut  off  to  a  man  by  the  Athenians,  who  at  once  sailed 
to  Salamis  and  captured  it. 

IX.  Others  say  that  the  island  was  not  taken  in  this 
way,  but  that  first  of  all  Solon  received  the  following 
oracular  response  from  Apollo  at  Delphi : 

"  Appease  the  land's  true  lords,  the  heroes  blest, 
Who  near  Asopia's  fair  margin  rest, 
And  from  their  tombs  still  look  towards  the  West.'* 

After  this,  Solon  is  said  to  have  sailed  by  night,  un- 
noticed by  the  Megarians,  and  to  have  sacrificed  to  the 
heroes  Periphemus  and  Kychreus.  His  next  act  was  to 
raise  five  hundred  Athenian  volunteers,  who  by  a  public 
decree  were  to  be  absolute  masters  of  the  island  if  they 
could  conquer  it.  With  these  he  set  sail  in  a  number  of 
fishing-boats,  with  a  triaconter  or  ship  of  war  of  thirty 
oars,  sailing  in  company,  and  anchored  off  a  certain  cape 
which  stretches  towards  Euboea.  The  Megarians  in 
Euboea  heard  an  indistinct  rumour  of  this,  and  at  once 
ran  to  arms,  and  sent  a  ship  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy. 
This  ship,  when  it  came  near  Solon's  fleet,  was  captured  and 
its  crew  taken  prisoners.  On  board  of  it  Solon  placed 
some  picked  men,  and  ordered  them  to  make  sail  for  the 
city  of  of  Salamis,  and  to  conceal  themselves  as  far  as  they 
could.  Meanwhile  he  with  the  remaining  Athenians 
attacked  the  Megarian  forces  by  land;  and  while  the 
battle  was  at  its  hottest,  the  men  in  the  ship  succeeded  in 
surprising  the  city. 

This  story  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  proceedings 
which  were  instituted  in  memory  of  the  capture.     In  this 
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ceremony  an  Athenian  ship  used  to  sail  to  Salamis,  at  first 
in  silence,  and  then  as  they  neared  the  shore  with  warlike 
shouts.  Then  a  man  completely  armed  iised  to  leap  out 
and  run,  shouting  as  he  went,  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
called  Skiradion,  where  he  met  those  who  came  by  land. 
Close  by  this  place  stands  the  temple  of  Ares,  which  Solon 
built ;  for  he  conquered  the  Megarians  in  the  battle,  and 
sent  away  the  survivors  with  a  flag  of  truce. 

X.  However,  as  the  Megarians  still  continued  the  war, 
to  the  great  misery  of  both  sides,  they  agreed  to  make  the 
Lacedaemonians  arbitrators  and  judges  between  them. 
Most  ^v^iters  say  that  Solon  brought  the  great  authority 
of  Homer's  '  Iliad '  to  his  aid,  by  interpolating  in  the 
catologue  of  ships  the  two  verses — 

"  Ajax  from  Salamis  twelve  vessels  good 

Brought,  and  he  placed  them  where  th'  Athenians  stood,** 

which  he  had  read  as  evidence  before  the  court. 

The  Athenians,  however,  say  that  all  this  is  nonsense, 
but  that  Solon  proved  to  the  arbitrators  that  Philceus  and 
Eurysakes,  the  sons  of  Ajax,  when  they  were  enrolled  as 
Athenian  citizens,  made  over  the  island  to  Athens,  and 
dwelt,  one  at  Brauron,  in  Attica,  and  the  other  at  Melite  ; 
moreover,  there  is  an  Athenian  tribe  which  claims  descent 
from  Philaeus,  to  which  Peisistratus  belonged.  Wishing, 
however,  yet  more  thoroughly  to  prove  his  case  against 
the  Megarians,  he  based  an  argument  on  the  tombs  in  the 
island,  in  which  the  corpses  were  buried,  not  in  the 
Megarian,  but  in  the  Athenian  manner.  For  the  Megarians 
bury  their  dead  looking  towards  the  east,  and  the  Athenians 
towards  the  west.  But  Ilereas  of  Megara  denies  this,  and 
says  that  the  Megarians  also  burj'  their  dead  looking  to- 
wards the  west,  and  moreover,  that  each  Athenian  had  a 
coffin  to  himself,  while  the  Megarians  place  two  or  three 
bodies  in  one  coffin.  However,  Solon  supported  his  case 
by  quoting  certain  oracles  from  Delphi,  in  which  the  god 
addresses  Salamis  as  Ionian.  The  Spartan  arbitrators 
were  five  in  numV)er,  their  names  l)C'ing  Kritolaidas, 
Amompharetus,  Hypsichidas,  Anaxilos,  and  Kleomenes. 

XI.  Solon's  reputation  and  jicnver  jvere  greatly  increased 
by  this.     But  he  became  much  more  celebrated  and  well- 
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known  in  Greece  Idy  his  speeches  on  "behalf  of  the  temple 
at  Delphi,  in  which  he  urged  the  necessity  of  checking  the 
insolent  conduct  of  the  people  of  Kirrha  towards  the  temple, 
and  of  rallying  in  defence  of  the  god.  The  Amphiktyons, 
prevailed  upon  by  his  eloquence,  declared  war,  as  we  learn 
from  Aristotle,  among  other  writers,  in  his  book  about  the 
winners  of  the  prize  at  the  Pythian  games,  in  w^hich  he  at- 
tributes this  decision  to  Solon.  How^ever,  he  was  not  made 
general  in  that  war,  as  Hermippus  relates,  quoting  from 
Evanthes  of  Samos ;  for  ^schines  the  orator  does  not  men- 
tion him,  and,  in  the  records  of  Delphi,  Alkmeeon,  not  Solon, 
is  mentioned  as  general  of  the  Athenians  on  that  occasion. 
XII.  Athens  had  long  been  suffering  from  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  w^hich  it  had  incurred  by  the  treatment  of 
Kylon's  party.  These  conspirators  took  sanctuary  in 
Athene's  temple,  but  were  induced  by  Megakles  the 
archon  to  quit  it  and  stand  their  trial.  They  fastened  a 
thread  to  the  shrine  of  the  goddess,  and  kept  hold  of  it  so 
as  still  to  be  under  her  protection.  But  as  they  were 
coming  down  from  the  Acropolis,  just  beside  the  temple  of 
the  Furies,  the  string  broke,  and  Megakles  and  the  other 
archons,  thinking  that  the  goddess  rejected  their  appeal, 
seized  them.  Some  of  them  w^ere  stoned  to  death  out- 
side the  temple,  and  some  who  had  fled  for  sanctuary  to 
the  altars  were  slain  there.  Only  those  w^ho  fell  as  sup- 
pliants at  the  feet  of  the  archons'  wives  were  spared. 
After  this  the  archons  were  called  accursed,  and  were 
viewed  with  horror ;  moreover,  the  survivors  of  Kylon's 
party  regained  strength,  and  continued  their  intrigues 
against  Megakles  and  the  archons.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking  these  dissensions  had  reached  their  height, 
and  the  city  was  divided  into  two  factions,  when  Solon, 
who  was  already  a  man  of  great  reputation,  came  forward 
with  some  of  the  noblest  Athenians,  and  by  his  entreaties 
and  arguments  prevailed  upon  those  magistrates  who  were 
called  accursed,  to  stand  trial  and  be  judged  by  a  jury  of 
three  hundred  citizens  selected  from  the  best  families. 
Myron  of  Phlya  prosecuted,  and  the  archons  were  found 
guilty,  and  forced  to  leave  the  country.  The  bodies  of 
such  of  them  as  had  died  were  dug  up,  and  cast  out 
beyond  the  borders  of  Attica. 
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During  these  disorders  the  Athenians  were  again  attacked 
by  the  Megarians,  and  lost  Nisa?a,  and  were  again  driven 
out  of  Salamis.  The  city  was  also  a  prey  to  superstitious 
terrors,  and  apparitions  were  seen,  so  that  the  prophets, 
after  insi>ccting  their  victims,  said  that  the  city  was 
polluted  and  under  a  curse,  and  that  it  required  purification. 
Upon  this  they  sent  for  Epimenides  the  Phtestian,  of  Crete, 
who  is  reckoned  among  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  by 
some  of  those  who  do  not  admit  Periander  into  their 
number.  He  was  thought  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  Heaven, 
and  was  skilled  in  all  the  lore  of  the  sacred  mysteries, 
and  in  the  sources  of  divine  inspiration ;  wherefore  he  was 
commonly  repoiled  to  be  the  child  of  the  nymph  Balte, 
and  to  be  one  of  the  old  Curetes  of  Crete  revived.  He 
came  to  Athens  and  was  a  friend  to  Solon,  assisting  him 
greatly  in  his  legislation.  Ho  remodelled  their  religious 
rites,  and  made  their  mourning  more  moderate,  introducing 
certain  sacrifices  shortly  after  the  funeral,  and  abolishing 
the  harsh  and'  barbarous  treatment  which  women  were  for 
the  most  part  subject  to  before  in  times  of  mourning. 
Above  all,  by  purifications  and  atoning  sacrifices,  and  the 
erection  of  new  temples,  he  so  sanctified  and  hallowed  the 
city  as  to  make  tlie  minds  of  the  people  obedient  to  the 
laws,  and  easily  giiided  into  unity  and  concord.  It  is  said 
that  he  saw  Munycliia,  and  viewed  it  carefully  for  some 
time  in  silence.  Then  he  said  to  the  bystanders,  "  How 
blind  is  man  to  the  future.  The  Athenians  would  eat  this 
place  up  with  their  teeth  if  they  knew  what  misfortunes 
it  will  bring  upon  them  ?  A  prophetic  saying  of  the  same 
kind  is  attributed  to  Thales.  He  bade  his  friends  bury 
him  in  a  low  and  neglected  quarter  of  Miletus,  telling 
them  that  one  day  it  would  be  the  market-place  of  the 
city.  Epimenides  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  Athenians, 
and  was  offered  large  sums  of  money  by  them,  and  great 
privileges,  but  ho  refused  them  all,  and  only  asked  for  a 
branch  of  the  sacred  olive-tree,  which  he  received  and 
went  his  way. 

XIII.  "When  the  troubles  about  Kylon  wore  over,  and 
the  accursed  men  cast  out  of  the  country',  the  Athenians 
relapsed  into  their  old  dispute  about  the  constitution. 
The  state  was  divided  into  as  many  factions  as  there  were 
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parts  of  tlie  country,  for  the  Diakrii,  or  mountaineers, 
favoured  democracy ;  the  Pedioei,  oligarchy ;  while  those 
who  dwelt  along  the  seashore,  called  Parali,  preferred  a 
constitution  midway  between  these  two  forms,  and  thus 
prevented  either  of  the  other  parties  from  carrying  their 
point.  Moreover,  the  state  was  on  the  verge  of  revolution, 
because  of  the  excessive  poverty  of  some  citizens,  and  the 
enormous  wealth  of  others,  and  it  appeared  that  the  only 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  these  disorders  was  by  esta- 
blishing an  absolute  despotism.  The  whole  people  were 
in  debt  to  a  few  wealthy  men  ;  they  either  cultivated  their 
farms,  in  which  case  they  were  obliged  to  pay  one-sixth 
of  the  profit  to  their  creditors,  and  were  called  Hektemori, 
or  servants,  or  else  they  had  raised  loans  upon  personal 
security,  and  had  become  the  slaves  of  their  creditors,  who 
either  employed  them  at  home,  or  sold  them  to  foreigners. 
Many  were  even  compelled  to  sell  their  own  children, 
which  was  not  illegal,  and  to  leave  the  country  because 
of  the  harshness  of  their  creditors. 

The  greater  part,  and  those  of  most  spirit,  combined 
together,  and  encouraged  one  another  not  to  suffer  such 
oppression  any  longer,  but  to  choose  some  trustworthy 
person  to  protect  their  interests,  to  set  free  all  enslaved 
debtors,  redistribute  the  land,  and,  in  a  word,  entirely  re- 
model the  constitution, 

XIV.  In  this  position  of  affairs,  the  most  sensible  men 
in  Athens  perceived  that  Solon  was  a  person  who  shared 
the  vices  of  neither  faction,  as  he  took  no  part  in  the 
oppressive  conduct  of  the  wealthy,  and  yet  had  sufficient 
fortune  to  save  him  from  the  straits  to  which  the  poor 
were  reduced.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  begged  him 
to  come  forward  and  end  their  disputes.  But  Phanias  of 
Lesbos  says  that  Solon  deceived  both  parties,  in  order  to 
save  the  state,  promising  the  poor  a  redistribution  of  lands, 
and  the  rich  a  confirmation  of  their  securities.  However, 
Solon  himself  tells  us  that  it  was  with  reluctance  that 
he  interfered,  as  he  was  threatened  by  the  avarice  of  the 
one  party,  and  the  desperation  of  the  other.  He  was  chosen 
archon  next  after  Philombrotus,  to  act  as  an  arbitrator 
and  lawgiver  at  once,  because  the  rich  had  confidence  in 
him  as  a  man  of  easy  fortune,  and  the  poor  trusted  him  as 
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a  good  man.  It  is  said  also  that  a  saying  which  he  had 
let  fall  some  time  before,  that  "  eqiiality  does  not  breed 
strife,"  was  much  circulated  at  the  time,  and  pleased 
both  parties,  because  the  rich  thought  it  meant  that 
property  slKHild  be  distributed  according  to  merit  and 
desert,  while  the  poor  thought  it  meant  according  to  rule 
and  measure.  Both  parties  were  now  elate  with  hope, 
and  their  leaders  urged  Solon  to  seize  the  supreme  power 
in  the  state,  of  which  he  was  practically  possessed,  and 
make  himself  king.  Many  even  of  the  more  moderate 
class  of  politicians,  who  saw  how  wearj'  and  difficult  a 
task  it  would  be  to  refonn  the  state  by  debates  and 
legislative  measures,  were  quite  willing  that  so  wise  and 
honest  a  man  shoidd  undertake  the  sole  management  of 
affairs.  It  is  even  said  that  Solon  received  an  oracle  as 
follows : 

"  Take  tliou  the  helm,  the  vessel  guide, 
Athens  will  rally  to  thy  side." 

His  intimate  friends  were  loudest  in  their  reproaches, 
pointing  out  that  it  was  merely  the  name  of  despot  from 
which  he  shnink,  and  that  in  his  case  his  virtues  would 
lead  men  to  regard  him  as  a  legitimate  hereditary 
sovereign ;  instancing  also  Tunnondas,  who  in  former 
times  had  been  chosen  by  the  Euboeans,  and,  at  the 
present  time,  Pittakus,  who  had  been  chosen  king  of 
Mitylene.  But  nothing  could  shake  Solon's  determination. 
He  told  his  friends  that  monarchy  is  indeed  a  pleasant 
place,  but  there  is  no  way  out  of  it ;  and  he  inserted  the 
following  verses  in  answer  to  Phokus,  in  one  of  his 
poems : 

"  But  if  I  spared 

My  cmiiitrj',  and  with  dreiid  tyrannic  sway, 

Forbore  to  stain  and  to  pollute  my  glory; 

I  feel  no  shame  at  this;  nay  rather  thus, 

I  think  that  I  excel  mankind." 

From  which  it  is  clear  that  he  possespod  a  great  rcjtutation 
even  before  he  l>ecame  the  lawgiver  of  Atliens. 

In  answer  to  the  reproaches  of  many  of  his  friends  at 
his  refusal  to  make  himself  despot,  he  wrote  as  folhjws : 

\V>t  a  cUvfT  man  was  Solon,  not  a  calculatinp  mind, 

For  he  would  not  take  the  kingdom,  which  the  godu  to  him  inclined. 
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In  bis  net  he  caught  tlie  prey,  but  would  not  draw  it  forth  to  land, 
Overpowered  by  his  terrors,  feeble  both  of  heart  and  hand  ; 
For  a  man  of  greater  spirit  would  have  occupied  the  throne, 
Proud  to  be  the  Lord  of  Athens,  though  'twere  for  a  day  alone, 
Though  the  next  day  he  and  his  into  oblivion  were  thrown." 

XV.  This  is  the  way  in  which  he  says  the  masses,  and 
low-minded  men,  spoke  of  him.  He,  however,  firmly  re- 
jecting the  throne,  proceeded  quietly  to  administer  public 
affairs,  in  laying  down  his  laws  without  any  weak  yielding 
to  the  powerful,  or  any  attempt  to  court  popularity. 
Such  as  were  good,  he  did  not  meddle  with,  fearing  that 
if  he 

"  Disturbed  and  overset  the  state," 

lie  might  not  have  sufiScient  power  to 

"  Reconstitute  and  organise  again,** 

in  the  best  way.  He  carried  out  his  measures  by  persua- 
sion, and,  where  he  thought  he  could  succeed,  by  force ; 
in  his  own  words, 

"  Combining  Force  and  Justice  both  together." 

Being  afterwards  asked  whether  he  had  composed  the 
best  possible  laws  for  the  Athenians,  he  answered,  "  The 
best  that  they  would  endure."  And  the  habit  of  Athenians 
of  later  times,  who  soften  down  harsh  words  by  using 
politer  equivalents,  calling  harlots  "  mistresses,"  taxes 
"  contributions,"  garrisons  of  cities  "  protectors,"  and  the 
common  prison  "  the  house,"  was,  it  seems,  first  invented 
by  Solon,  who  devised  the  name  of  "  relief  from  burdens  " 
for  his  measure  to  abolish  all  debts. 

This  was  his  first  measure ;  namely,  to  put  an  end  to 
all  existing  debts  and  obligations,  and  to  forbid  any  one 
in  future  to  lend  money  ujDon  security  of  the  person  of  the 
debtor.  Some  writers,  among  whom  is  Androtion,  say 
that  he  benefited  the  poor,  not  by  the  absolute  extinction 
of  debt,  but  by  establishing  a  lower  rate  of  interest ;  and 
that  this  measure  was  called  "  Eelief  from  burdens,"  and 
together  with  it  the  two  other  measures  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  measures  and  of  the  value  of  money,  which  were 
passed  about  the   same   time.     For  he  ordered  a  mina. 
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wliich  was  before  constituted  of  seventy  three  drachmas,  to 
contain  a  hundred,  so  that,  though  they  paid  the  same 
amount,  yet  the  value  was  less ;  thus  those  who  had 
much  to  pay  were  benefited,  and  still  their  cretlitors  were 
not  cheated.  But  most  writers  say  that  the  "  Eelicf  from 
burdens  "  meant  the  extinction  of  all  securities  whatever, 
and  this  agrees  best  with  what  we  read  in  his  poems. 
For  Solon  prides  himself  in  these  upon  having 

"  Taken  off  the  mortgages,  which  on  the  land  were  laid. 
And  made  the  country  free,  which  was  formerly  enslaved." 

While  he  speaks  of  bringing  back  Athenian  citizens 
who  had  been  sold  into  slavery  abroad, 

"  In  distant  lands  who  roam. 
Their  native  tongue  forgot, 
Or  here  endure  at  home 
A  slave's  disgraceful  lot," 

and  of  making  them  free  men  again. 

It  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  this  measure  he  met 
with  the  greatest  trouble  of  his  life.  As  he  was  meditating 
how  he  might  put  an  end  to  debt,  and  what  words  and 
preambles  were  best  for  the  introduction  of  this  law,  he 
took  counsel  witli  his  most  intimate  friends,  such  as  Konon 
and  Kk'inias  and  Ilippunikus,  informing  them  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  tenure  of  land,  but 
that  he  intended  to  abolishing  all  existing  securities. 
They  instantly  t<X)k  time  by  the  forelock,  boiTowed  large 
sums  from  the  wealthy,  and  bought  up  a  great  extent  of 
land.  Presently  the  decree  came  forth,  and  they  re- 
niaine<l  in  enjoyment  of  these  estates,  but  did  not  repay 
their  loan  to  their  credit<jr8.  This  brouglit  Soh>n  into 
great  discredit,  for  the  people  believed  that  he  had  been 
their  accomplice.  But  he  soun  ])roved  that  this  must  be 
false,  by  remitting  a  debt  of  five  tiilents  whiclx  ho  himself 
ha«i  lent ;  and  8<jmo  state  the  sum  at  fifteen  talents, 
amongst  whom  is  Poly/x-lus  of  Bhodes.  However,  his 
friends  were  for  ever  afterwards  called  "  The  Swindlers." 

XVI.  By  this  measure  ho  pleased  neither  party,  but 
the  rich  were  dissatisfied  at  the  loss  of  their  securities,  and 
the  poor   were  still  more  so   because  the   land  wdn   nut 
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divided  afresh,  as  they  hoped  it  would  be,  and  because  he 
had  not,  like  Lykurgus,  established  absolute  equality. 

But  Lykurgus  was  eleventh  in  direct  descent  from 
Herakles,  and  had  reigned  in  Lacedajmon  for  many  years, 
and  had  his  own  great  reputation,  friends,  and  interest  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  reforms ;  and  although  he 
chose  to  e fleet  his  purpose  by  violence,  so  that  his  eye  was 
actually  knocked  out,  j^et  he  succeeded  in  carrying  that 
measure,  so  valuable  for  the  safety  and  concord  of  the  state, 
by  which  it  was  rendered  impossible  for  any  citizen  to  be 
either  rich  or  poor.  Solon's  power  could  not  reach  this 
height,  as  he  was  only  a  commoner  and  a  moderate  man ; 
yet  he  did  all  that  was  in  his  power,  relying  solely  upon 
the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  his  countrymen. 

Jt  is  clear  that  they  were  disappointed,  and  expected 
more  from  his  legislation,  from  his  own  verses — 

"  Once  they  speculated  gaily,  what  good  luck  should  them  befall, 
Now  they  look  upon  me  coldly,  as  a  traitor  to  them  all." 

Yet  he  says,  if  any  one  else  had  been  in  his  position, , 

"  He  ne'er  would  have  desisted  from  unsettling  the  laws, 
Till  he  himself  got  all  the  cream." 

However,  not  long  afterwards,  they  perceived  the  public 
benefits  which  he  had  conferred  upon  them,  forgot  their 
private  grievances,  and  made  a  public  sacrifice  in  honour 
of  the  Seisachtheia,  or  "  Relief  from  burdens."  Moreover, 
they  constituted  Solon  supreme  reformer  and  lawgiver, 
not  over  some  departments  only,  but  placing  everything 
alike  in  his  hands  ;  magistracies,  public  assemblies,  senate, 
and  law-courts.  He  had  full  powers  to  confirm  or  abolish 
any  of  these,  and  to  fix  the  proper  qualifications  for  mem- 
bers of  them,  and  their  numbers  and  times  of  meeting. 

XVII.  First  of  all,  then,  he  repealed  all  the  laws  of  Drakon, 
except  those  relating  to  murder,  because  of  their  harshness 
and  the  excessive  punishments  which  they  awarded.  For 
death  was  the  punishment  for  almost  every  offence,  so  that 
even  men  convicted  of  idleness  were  executed,  and  those 
who  stole  pot-herbs  or  fruits  suffered  just  like  sacrilegious 
robbers  and  murderers.  So  that  Uemades  afterwards  made 
the  joke  that  Drakon's  laws  were  not  written  with  ink,  but 
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with  blood.  It  is  said  that  Drakon  himself,  •when  asked 
why  he  had  fixed  the  inmishment  of  death  for  most  offences, 
answered  that  ho  considered  these  lesser  crimes  to  deserve 
it,  and  he  had  no  greater  punishment  for  more  important 
ones. 

XVIII.  In  the  next  place,  Solon,  wIk)  wished  to  leave  all 
magistracies  as  he  found  them,  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy 
classes,  but  to  give  the  people  a  share  in  the  rest  of 
the  constitution,  from  which  they  were  then  exchided,  took 
a  census  of  the  wealth  of  the  citizens,  and  made  a  first  class 
of  those  who  had  an  annual  income  of  not  less  than  five 
hundred  medimni  of  diy  or  liquid  produce  ;  these  he  called 
Pentakosiomedimni.  The  next  class  were  the  Hippeis, 
or  knights,  consisting  of  those  who  were  able  to  keep  a 
horse,  or  who  had  an  income  of  three  hundred  medimni. 
The  third  class  were  the  Zeugitaj,  whose  property  quali- 
fication was  two  hundred  medimni  of  dry  or  liquid  produce  ; 
and  the  last  class  were  the  Thetes,  whom  Solon  did  not 
jx'iiuit  to  be  magistrates,  but  whose  only  political  privilege 
was  the  right  of  attending  the  public  assemblies  and 
sitting  as  juiymen  in  the  law  courts.  This  privilege  was 
at  first  insignificant,  but  afterwards  became  of  infinite  im- 
portance, Vnicause  most  disputes  were  settled  before  a  jury. 
Even  in  those  cases  wliich  lie  allowed  the  magistrates  to 
settle,  he  provided  a  final  ajipeal  to  the  people. 

Solon  moreover  is  said  to  have  purposely  worded  his 
laws  vaguely  and  with  several  interpretations,  in  order  to 
increase  the  powers  of  these  juries,  because  persons  who 
could  not  settle  their  disputes  by  the  letter  of  the  law 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  jxiries  of  the  people,  and 
to  refer  all  disputes  to  them,  as  being  to  a  certain  extent 
alMJve  the  laws.  Lie  himself  notices  this  in  the  following 
verses : 

"  I  gave  the  p<^ople  all  the  strcnpth  they  needed, 
Ytt  kept  the  power  of  the  nobles  strong; 
Thns  each  from  otlier's  violence  I  sliielded, 
Not  letting  either  do  the  other  wrong." 

Thinking  that  the  weakness  of  the  populace  required 
still  further  protection,  he  permitted  any  man  to  prosecute 
on  behalf  of  any  other  who  might  be  ill-treated.  Thus  if 
a  man  were  struck  or  injured,  any  one  else  who  was  ablo 
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and  willing  might  prosecute  on  his  hehalf,  and  the  law- 
giver hy  this  means  endeavoured  to  make  the  whole  body 
of  citizens  act  together  and  feel  as  one.  A  saying  of  his 
is  recorded  which  quite  agrees  with  the  spirit  of  this  law. 
Being  asked,  what  he  thought  was  the  best  managed  city  ? 
"  That,"  he  answered,  "  in  which  those  who  are  not  wronged 
espouse  the  cause  of  those  who  are,  and  punish  their 
oppressors." 

XIX.  He  established  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus 
of  those  who  had  held  the  yearly  office  of  archon,  and 
himself  became  a  member  of  it  because  he  had  been  archon. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  observing  that  the  people  were 
becoming  turbulent  and  unruly,  in  consequence  of  their 
relief  from  debt,  he  formed  a  second  senate,  consisting 
of  a  hundred  men  selected  from  each  of  the  four  tribes,  to 
deliberate  on  measures  in  the  first  instance,  and  he  per- 
mitted no  measures  to  be  proposed  before  the  general 
assembly,  which  had  not  been  previously  discussed  in 
this  senate.  The  upper  senate  he  intended  to  exercise 
a  general  supervision,  and  to  maintain  the  laws,  and  he 
thought  that  with  these  two  senates  as  her  anchors,  the 
ship  of  the  state  would  ride  more  securely,  and  that  the 
people  would  be  less  inclined  to  disorder.  Most  writers 
say  that  Solon  constituted  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus,  as 
is  related  above ;  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  DraK-on  nowhere  mentions  or  names  the  Areopagites, 
but  in  all  cases  of  murder  refers  to  the  Ephetai.  However, 
the  eighth  law  on  the  thirteenth  tabl^  of  the  laws  of  Solon 
runs  thus : — 

"  All  citizens  who  were  disfranchised  before  the  magis- 
tracy of  Solon  shall  resume  their  rights,  except  those  who 
have  been  condemned  by  the  Areopagus,  or  by  the  Ephetai, 
or  b}^  the  king — archons,  in  the  prytaneum,  for  murder  or 
manslaughter,  or  attempts  to  overthrow  the  government 
and  who  were  in  exile  when  this  law  was  made." 

This  again  proves  that  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus 
existed  before  the  time  of  Solon  ;  for  who  could  those 
persons  be  who  were  condemned  by  the  court  of  the  Areo- 
pagus, if  Solon  was  the  first  who  gave  the  senate  of  the 
Areopagus  a  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  though  perhaps  some 
words  have  been  left  out,  or  indistinctly  written,  and  the 
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law  means  "  all  those  who  had  been  condemned  on  tlie 
charges  which  now  are  judged  by  the  court  of  tlie  Areo- 
pagus, the  Ephetai,  or  the  Frytanies,  when  this  law  was 
made,  must  remain  disfranchised,  though  the  others  become 
enfranchised  ?  "  Of  these  explanations  the  reader  himself 
must  consider  which  he  prefers. 

XX.  The  strangest  of  his  remaining  laws  is  that  whieli 
declared  disfranchised  a  citizen  who  in  a  party  conflict 
took  neither  side  ;  apparently  his  objfect  was  to  prevent  any 
one  regarding  homo  politics  in  a  listless,  uninterested 
fashion,  securing  his  own  personal  projierty,  and  priding 
himself  upon  exemption  from  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country,  and  to  encourage  men  boldly  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  right  party  and  to  share  all  its  dangers,  rather  than 
in  safety  to  watch  and  see  which  side  would  be  successful. 
That  also  is  a  strange  and  even  ludicrous  provision  in  one 
of  his  laws,  which  permits  an  heiress,  whose  husband 
proves  impotent,  to  avail  herself  of  the  services  of  the  next 
of  kin  to  obtain  an  heir  to  her  estate.  Some,  however,  say 
that  this  law  rightly  serves  men  who  know  themselves  to 
be  unfit  for  marriage,  and  who  nevertheless  marry  heiresses 
for  their  money,  and  trj'  to  make  the  laws  override  nature  ; 
for,  when  they  see  tlieir  wife  having  intercourse  with 
whom  she  pleases,  they  will  either  break  ofl^"  the  marriage, 
or  live  in  constant  shame,  and  so  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
avarice  and  ^vrong-doing.  It  is  a  good  provision  also,  that 
the  heiress  may  not  converse  with  any  one,  but  only  with 
him  whom  she  may  choose  from  among  her  husband's 
relations,  so  that  her  oHspring  may  be  all  in  the  family. 
1'his  is  pointed  at  liy  his  ordinance  that  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  should  1m3  shut  in  the  same  room  and  eat  a 
quince  together,  and  that  the  husband  of  an  heiress  should 
approach  her  at  least  thrice  in  each  month.  For  even  if 
no  children  are  bom,  still  this  is  a  mark  of  res])ect  to  a 
good  wife,  and  puts  an  end  to  many  misunderstandings, 
preventing  their  leading  to  an  actual  quarrel. 

In  other  marriages  he  8Upi)ressed  dowries,  and  ordered 
the  bride  to  bring  to  her  husband  three  dresses  and  a  few 
articles  of  furniture  of  no  great  value  ;  for  he  did  not  wish 
marriages  to  l>e  treated  as  money  bargains  or  means  of 
gain,  but  that  men  and  women  should  enter  into  marriage 
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for  love  and  happiness  and  procreation  of  children,  Diony- 
sius,  the  despot  of  Syracuse,  when  his  mother  wished  to  be 
married  to  a  young  citizen,  told  her  that  he  had  indeed 
broken  the  laws  of  the  state  when  he  seized  the  throne,  but 
that  he  could  not  disregard  the  laws  of  nature  so  far  as  to 
countenance  such  a  monstrous  union.  'J'hese  dispropor- 
tioned  matches  ought  not  to  be  permitted  m  any  state,  nor 
should  men  be  allowed  to  form  unequal  loveless  alliances, 
which  are  in  no  sense  true  marriages.  A  magistrate  or 
lawoiver  mifrht  well  address  an  old  man  who  marries  a 
young  girl  in  the  words  of  Sophokles :  "  Poor  wretch, 
a  hopeful  bridegroom  you  will  be  ; "  and  if  he  found  a 
young  man  fattening  like  a  partridge  in  the  house  of  a 
rich  old  woman,  he  ought  to  transfer  him  to  some  young 
maiden  who  is  without  a  husband.  So  much  for  this 
subject. 

XXI.  Besides  these,  Solon's  law  which  forbids  men  to 
speak  evil  of  the  dead  is  much  praised.  It  is  good  to  thinlc 
of  the  departed  as  sacred,  and  it  is  only  just  to  refrain  from 
attacking  the  absent,  while  it  is  politic,  also,  to  prevent 
hatred  from  being  eternal.  He  also  forbade  people  to  speak 
evil  of  the  living  in  temples,  courts  of  justice,  public 
buildings,  or  during  the  national  games ;  and  imposed  a 
■fine  of  three  drachmas  to  the  person  offended,  and  two  to  the 
state.  His  reason  for  this  was  that  it  shows  a  violent  and 
uncultivated  nature  not  to  be  able  to  restrain  one's  passion 
in  certain  places  and  at  certain  times,  although  it  is  hard 
to  do  so  always,  and  to  some  persons  impossible  ;  and  a 
legislator  should  frame  his  laws  with  a  view  to  what  he 
can  reasonably  hope  to  effect,  and  rather  correct  a  few 
persons  usefully  than  punish  a  number  to  no  purpose. 

He  gained  credit  also  by  his  law  about  wills.  Before 
his  time  these  were  not  permitted  at  Athens,  but  the  money 
and  lands  of  a  deceased  person  were  inherited  by  his 
family  in  all  cases.  Solon,  however,  permitted  any  one 
who  had  no  children  to  leave  his  property  to  whom  he 
would,  honouring  friendship  more  than  nearness  of  kin, 
and  giving  a  man  absolute  power  to  dispose  of  his  inheri- 
tance. Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  permit  legacies 
to  be  given  without  any  restrictions,  but  disallowed  all 
that  were  obtained  by  the  effects  of  disease  or  by  adminis- 
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tration  of  dnipjs  to  the  testator,  or  by  imprisonment  and 
violence,  or  liy  the  solicitations  of  his  wife,  as  he  rightly 
considered  that  to  ha  persuaded  by  one's  wife  against  one's 
better  judgment  is  the  same  as  to  submit  to  force.  For 
Solon  held  that  a  man's  reason  was  perverted  by  deceit  as 
much  as  by  violence,  and  by  pleasure  no  less  than  by 
pain. 

He  regtdated,  moreover,  the  joumoys  of  the  women,  and 
their  mournings  and  festivals.  A  woman  was  not  allowed 
to  travel  with  more  than  three  dresses,  nor  with  more  than 
an  obolus'  worth  of  food  or  drink,  nor  a  basket  more  than 
a  cubit  in  length  ;  nor  was  she  to  travel  at  night,  except  in 
a  waggon  with  a  light  carried  in  front  of  it.  He  abolished 
the  habits  of  tearing  themselves  at  funerals,  and  of  reciting 
set  forms  of  dirges,  and  of  hiring  mourners.  He  also  for- 
bade them  to  sacrifice  an  ox  for  the  funeral  feast,  and  to 
bury  more  than  three  garments  with  the  body,  and  to  visit 
other  persons'  graves.  Most  of  these  things  are  forbidden 
by  our  own  laws  also  ;  with  the  addition,  that  by  our  laws 
those  who  oft'end  thus  are  fined  by  the  gyna3Conomi,  or 
regulators  of  the  women,  for  giving  way  to  unmanly 
and  womanish  boitow. 

XXII.  Obs<T\-ing  that  the  city  was  filled  with  men  who 
came  from  all  c<.>untrie8  to  tiike  refuge  in  Attica,  that  the 
country  was  for  the  most  part  poor  and  unproductive,  and 
that  merchants  also  are  unwilling  to  despatch  cargoes  to 
a  country  which  has  nothing  to  export,  he  encouraged  his 
countrymen  to  embark  in  trade,  and  made  a  law  that  a 
Bon  was  not  obliged  to  support  his  father,  if  his  father  had 
not  taught  him  a  trade.  As  for  Lykurgus,  whose  city  was 
clear  of  strangers,  and  whoso  land  was  "  unstinted,  and 
with  room  for  twice  the  numlier,"  as  Euripides  says,  and 
who  above  all  had  all  the  Helots,  throughout  Laced;emon, 
who  were  best  kejit  emjiloyed,  in  order  to  break  their  spirit 
by  labotir  ami  hardsliip,  it  was  very  well  that  his  citizens 
should  disclain  lalK)rious  handicrafts  and  devote  their  whole 
attention  t<j  tlie  art  of  war. 

But  Solon  had  not  the  power  to  change  the  whole  life 
of  his  countrymen  by  liis  laws,  but  ratiier  was  forced  to 
suit  his  laws  to  existing  circumstances,  and,  as  he  saw  that 
the  soil  was  so  poor  that  it  could  only  suffice  for  the  fanners, 
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and  was  unable  to  feed  a  mass  of  idle  people  as  well,  lie 
gave  great  honour  to  trade,  and  gave  powers  to  the  senate 
of  the  Areopagus  to  inquire  what  each  man's  source  of 
income  might  be,  and  to  punish  the  idle.  A  harsher 
measure  was  that  of  which  we  are  told  by  Herakleides 
of  Pontus,  his  making  it  unnecessary  for  illegitimate  chil- 
dren to  maintain  their  father.  Yet  if  a  man  abstains  from 
an  honourable  marriage,  and  lives  with  a  woman  more  for 
his  own  pleasure  in  her  society  than  with  a  view  to 
producing  a  family,  he  is  rightly  served,  and  cannot 
upbraid  his  children  with  neglecting  him,  because  he  has 
made  their  birth  their  reproach. 

XXIII.  Altogether  Solon's  laws  concerning  women  are 
very  strange.  He  permitted  a  husband  to  kill  an  adulterer 
taken  in  the  act;  but  if  any  one  carried  oif  a  free  woman 
and  forced  her,  he  assessed  the  penalty  at  one  hundred 
drachmas.  If  he  obtained  her  favours  by  persuasion,  he 
was  to  pay  twenty  drachmas,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
who  openly  ply  for  hire,  alluding  to  harlots;  for  they 
come  to  those  who  offer  them  money  without  any  conceal- 
ment. Moreover,  he  forbade  men  to  sell  their  sisters  and 
daughters,  except  in  the  case  of  unchastity.  Now  to  punish 
the  same  offence  at  one  time  with  unrelenting  severity, 
and  at  another  in  a  light  and  trifling  manner,  by  imposing 
so  slight  a  fine,  is  unreasonable,  unless  the  scarcity  of 
specie  in  the  city  at  that  period  made  fines  which  were 
paid  in  money  more  valuable  than  they  would  now  be ; 
indeed,  in  the  valuation  of  things  for  sacrifice,  a  sheep  and 
a  drachma  "were  reckoned  as  each  equal  to  a  medimnus  of 
corn.  To  the  victor  at  the  Isthmian  games  he  appointed 
a  reward  of  a  hundred  drachmas,  and  to  the  victor  in  the 
Olympian,  five  hundred.  He  gave  five  drachmas  for  every 
wolf  that  was  killed,  and  one  drachma  for  every  wolf's 
whelp ;  and  we  are  told  by  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  that 
the  first  of  these  sums  was  the  price  of  an  ox,  and  the 
second  that  of  a  sheep.  The  prices  of  choice  victims,  which 
he  settled  in  his  sixteenth  tablet  of  laws,  would  naturally  be 
higher  than  those  of  ordinary  beasts,  but  even  thus  they 
are  cheap  compared  with  prices  at  the  present  day.  It 
was  an  ancient  practice  among  the  Athenians  to  destroy 
the  wolves,  because  theii-  country  was  better  fitted  for 
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jtasture  than  for  growing  crops.  Some  say  that  the 
Athenian  tribes  derive  their  names,  not  from  the  sons  of 
Ion,  hut  from  the  clifterent  professions  in  which  men  were 
then  divided  :  thus  the  fighting  men  were  named  Iloplites, 
and  the  tradesmen  Ergadeis ;  the  two  remaining  ones 
being  the  Geleontcs,  or  farmers,  and  the  Aigikoreis,  or 
goat-herds  and  graziers.  ^Vith  regard  to  water,  as  the 
country  is  not  supplied  with  either  rivers  or  lakes,  but 
the  people  depend  chiefly  upon  artificial  wells,  he  made  a 
law,  that  wherever  there  was  a  public  well  within  four 
furlongs,  people  should  use  it,  but  if  it  were  farther  oft", 
then  they  must  dig  a  private  well  for  themselves ;  but  if  a 
man  dug  a  depth  of  sixty  feet  on  his  own  estate  without 
finding  water,  then  he  was  to  have  the  right  of  filling  a 
six-gallon  pitcher  twice  a  day  at  his  neighbour's  well ;  for 
Solon  thought  it  right  to  help  the  distressed,  and  yet  not 
to  encourage  laziness.  He  also  made  veiy  judicious  regu- 
lations alxtut  planting  trees,  ordering  that  they*  should 
not  be  planted  within  five  feet  of  a  neighbour's  j^roperty, 
except  in  the  case  of  olives  and  fig-trees,  which  were  not 
to  be  planted  within  nine  feet ;  fur  these  trees  spread  out 
their  roots  farther  than  others,  and  spoil  the  growth  of 
any  others  by  taking  away  their  nourishment  and  by 
giving  off  hurtful  juices.  Trenches  and  pits  he  ordered 
to  be  dug  as  far  away  from  another  man's  property  as  they 
were  deep ;  and  no  hive  of  bees  was  to  be  placed  within 
three  hundred  feet  of  those  already  established  by  another 
man. 

XXIV.  Oil  was  the  only  product  of  the  country  which 
he  alluwcd  to  be  exported,  everjthing  else  being  forbidden  ; 
and  he  ordered  that  if  any  one  broke  this  law  the  archon 
was  to  solemnly  curse  him,  unless  he  paid  a  hundred 
drachmas  into  the  public  treasury.  This  law  is  written  on 
the  first  of  his  tablets.  From  this  we  see  that  the  old 
Btory  is  not  altogether  incredible,  that  the  export  of  figs 
was  forliidden,  and  that  the  men  who  informed  against 
thoee  who  had  done  so  were  therefore  called  sycophants. 
He  also  made  laws  about  damage  received  from  animals, 
one  of  which  was  that  a  dog  who  had  bitten  a  man  should 
be  delivered  up  to  him  tied  to  a  stick  three  cubits  long, 
an  ingenious  device  for  safety. 
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One  is  astounded  at  Ids  law  of  adopting  foreigners  into 
the  state,  which  permits  no  one  to  become  a  full  citizen  in 
Athens  unless  he  be  either  exiled  for  life  from  his  native 
city,  or  transfers  himself  with  his  whole  family  to  Athens 
to  practise  his  trade  there.  It  is  said  that  his  object  in 
this  was  not  so  much  to  exclude  other  classes  of  people 
from  the  city,  as  to  assure  these  of  a  safe  refuge  there ; 
and  these  he  thought  would  be  good  and  faithful  citizens, 
because  the  former  had  been  banished  from  their  own 
country,  and  the  latter  had  abandoned  it  of  their  own 
freewill.  Another  jjeculiarity  of  Solon's  laws  was  the 
public  dining-table  in  the  prytaneum.  Here  he  did  not 
allow  the  same  person  to  dine  often,  while  he  punished  the 
man  who  was  in^dted  and  would  not  come,  because  the 
one  seemed  gluttonous,  and  the  other  contemptuous. 

XXV.  He  ordered  that  all  his  laws  should  remain  in 
force  for  a  hundred  years,  and  he  wrote  them  upon 
triangular  wooden  tablets,  which  revolved  upon  an  axis  in 
oblong  recesses,  some  small  remains  of  which  have  been 
presei^ved  in  the  prytaneum  down  to  the  present  day. 
These,  we  are  told  by  Aristotle,  were  called  Kurbeis.  The 
comic  poet  Kratinus  also  says, 

"  By  Solon  and  by  Draco,  mighty  legislators  once, 
Whose  tablets  light  the  fii-e  now  to  warm  a  dish  of  pulse." 

Some  say  that  the  term  Kurheis  is  only  applied  to  those 
on  which  are  written  the  laws  which  regulate  religious 
matters. 

The  senate  swore  by  a  collective  oath  that  it  would 
enforce  Solon's  laws ;  and  each  of  the  Thesmothetge  took  an 
oath  to  the  same  effect  at  the  altar  in  the  market-place, 
protesting  that,  if  he  transgressed  any  of  the  laws,  he 
would  offer  a  golden  statue  as  big  as  himself  to  the  temple 
at  Delphi. 

Observing  the  irregrdarity  of  the  months,  and  that  the 
motions  of  the  moon  did  not  accord  either  with  the  rising 
or  setting  of  the  sun,  but  that  frequently  she  in  the  same 
day  overtakes  and  passes  by  him,  he  ordered  that  day  to 
be  called  "  the  old  and  the  new,"  and  that  the  part  of  it 
before  their  conji;nction  should  belong  to  the  old  month, 
while  the  rest  of  the  day  after  it  belonged  to  the  new  one, 
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being,  it  seems,  the  first  to  rightly  interpret  the  verse  of 
Homer — 

"  The  old  mouth  ended  and  the  new  began." 

He  called  the  next  day  that  of  the  new  moon.  After  the 
twentieth,  he  no  longer  reckoned  forwards,  but  backwards, 
as  the  moon  decreased,  until  the  thirtieth  of  the  month. 

When  Solon  had  passed  all  his  laws,  as  people  came  to 
him  ever}'  day  to  })raise  or  blame,  or  advise  him  to  add  or 
take  away  from  wliat  he  had  written,  while  innumerable 
people  wanted  to  ask  questions,  and  discuss  points,  and  kept 
bidding  him  explain  what  was  the  object  of  this  or  that 
regulation,  he.  feeling  that  he  could  not  do  all  this,  and 
that,  if  he  did  not,  his  motives  would  be  misunderstood ; 
wishing,  moreover,  to  escape  from  troubles  and  the  criticism 
and  fault-finding  of  his  countr3^nen  [for,  as  he  himself 
writes,  it  is  "  Hard  in  great  measures  every  one  to  please  "], 
made  liis  private  commercial  business  an  excuse  for 
leaving  the  country',  and  set  sail  after  having  ol)tained 
from  the  Athenians  leave  of  absence  for  ten  years.  In 
this  time  he  thought  they  would  become  used  to  his  laws. 

XXVI.  He  first  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  spent  some 
time,  as  he  himself  says, 

"At  Nilus'  outlets,  by  Canopus'  straml." 

And  he  also  discussed  ]>oint8  of  philosophy  with  Psenophis 
of  Heliopolis,  and  with  Sonchis  of  !Sais,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Egyptian  priests.  From  them  he  heard 
the  tale  of  the  island  Atlantis,  as  we  are  told  by  Plato, 
and  endeavoured  to  translate  it  into  a  poetical  form  for 
the  enjoyment  of  his  countrymen.  He  ne.xt  sailed  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  was  warmlj'  received  by  Philocyprus, 
one  of  the  local  sovereigns,  who  ruk-il  over  a  small  city 
founded  by  Dfmo|»h()n,  the  son  of  Theseus,  near  the  river 
Klarius,  in  a  position  which  was  easily  defended,  but 
inconvenient. 

As  a  fair  plain  lay  below,  Solon  persuaded  him  to 
remove  the  city  to  a  pleasantcr  and  less  contracted  site, 
and  himself  pers^jnally  superintemlcd  the  building  of  the 
new  city,  which  he  arranged  so  well  Itotli  fur  convenience 
and  safety,  that  many  now  settlers  joined  Philocyprus,  and 
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he  was  envied  by  the  neighbouring  kings.  For  this  reason, 
in  honour  of  Solon,  he  named  the  new  city  Soloi,  the  name 
of  the  old  one  having  been  Aipeia.  Solon  himself  mentions 
this  event,  in  one  of  his  elegiac  poems,  in  which  he 
addresses  Philocyprus,  saying — 

"  Long  may'st  thou  reigm. 
Ruling  thy  race  from  Soloi's  throne  with  glory, 

But  me  may  Venus  of  the  violet  crown 

Send  safe  away  from  Cyprus  famed  in  story. 

May  Heaven  to  tliese  new  walls  propitious  prove, 

And  bear  me  safely  to  the  laud  1  love." 

XXYII.  Some  writers  argue,  on  chronological  grounds, 
that  Solon's  meeting  with  Croesus  must  have  been  an 
invention.  But  I  cannot  tliink  that  so  famous  a  story, 
which  is  confirmed  by  so  many  writers,  and,  moreover, 
which  so  truly  exhibits  Solon's  greatness  of  mind  and 
wisdom,  ought  to  be  given  up  because  of  the  so-called 
rules  of  chronology,  which  have  been  discussed  by 
innumerable  persons,  up  to  the  joresent  day,  withoiit  their 
being  ever  able  to  make  their  dates  agree.  The  story  goes 
that  Solon  at  Crcesus's  desire  came  to  Sardis,  and  there 
felt  much  like  a  continental  when  he  goes  doAvn  to  the 
seaside  for  the  first  time ;  for  he  thinks  each  river  he 
comes  to  must  be  the  sea,  and  so  Solon,  as  he  walked 
through  the  court  and  saw  many  of  the  courtiers  richly 
attired  and  each  of  them  swaggering  about  with  a  train 
of  attendants  and  body-guards,  thought  that  each  one 
must  be  the  king,  until  he  was  brought  before  the  king 
himself,  who,  as  far  as  precious  stones,  richly  dyed  clothes, 
and  cunningly  worked  gold  could  adorn  him,  was  splendid 
and  admirable,  indeed  a  grand  and  gorgeous  spectacle  to 
behold.  "When  Solon  was  brought  into  his  presence,  he 
showed  none  of  the  feelings  and  made  none  of  the  remarks 
about  the  sight,  which  Croesus  expected,  but  evidently 
despised  such  vulgar  ostentation.  Croesus  then  ordered 
his  treasures  to  be  exliibited  to  him,  and  all  the  rest  of  his 
possessions  and  vahiables  ;  not  that  Solon  needed  this,  for 
the  sight  of  Croesus  himself  was  enough  to  show  him  what 
sort  of  man  he  was.  When,  after  having  seen  all  this,  he 
was  again  brought  before  the  king,  Croesus  asked  him 
whether   he  knew  any  man   more   happy  than   himself. 
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Solon  at  once  answered  that  one  Tellus,  a  follow-countrv- 
man  of  his  own,  was  more  happy.  He  explained  that 
Tellus  was  a  good  man,  and  left  a  family  of  good  sons  ; 
that  he  passed  his  life  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  and  died 
gloriously  in  battle  for  his  country.  At  this,  Croesus 
began  to  tliink  that  Solon  must  be  a  cross-grained  churlish 
fellow,  if  he  did  not  measiire  ha]ipiness  by  silver  and  gold, 
but  preferred  the  life  and  death  of  some  private  man  of 
low  degree  to  such  power  and  empire  as  his.  However,  he 
asked  him  a  second  time,  whether  he  knew  any  one  more 
happy  than  himself,  next  to  Tellus.  Solon  answered  that 
he  knew  two  men,  Kleobis  and  Biton,  remarkable  for  their 
love  for  each  other  and  for  their  mother,  who,  as  the  oxen 
that  drew  their  mother  travelled  slowly,  ]>ut  themselves 
under  the  j^oke  and  drew  the  carriage  with  her  in  it  to 
the  temple  of  Here.  She  was  congratulated  by  all  the 
citizens,  and  was  very  proud  of  them ;  and  they  oftered 
sacrifice,  drank  some  wine,  and  then  passed  away  by  a 
painless  death  after  so  much  glory. 

"  Then,"  asked  Croesus  angrily,  "  do  you  not  reckon  me 
at  all  among  happy  men  ?  "  Solon,  who  did  not  wish  to 
flatter  him,  nor  yet  to  exasperate  him  farther,  answered, 
•'  O  King  of  the  Lydians,  wu  Greeks  have  been  endowed 
with  moderate  gifts,  by  Heaven,  and  our  wisdom  is  of 
a  cautious  and  homely  cast,  not  of  a  roj'al  and  magnificent 
character  ;  so,  being  moilerate  itself,  and  seeing  the  mani- 
fold chances  to  which  life  is  exposed,  it  does  not  permit 
us  to  take  a  jiride  in  our  j>resent  possessions,  nor  to  admire 
the  good  firtune  of  any  man  Avhen  it  is  liable  to  change. 
Strange  things  await  every  man  in  the  unknown  future  ; 
and  wo  think  that  man  alone  happy  whose  life  has  been 
brought  to  a  fortunate  termination.  To  congratulate  a  man 
who  is  yet  alive  and  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  fortune  is 
like  proclaiming  and  crowning  as  victor  one  who  has  not 
yet  run  his  race,  for  his  good  fortune  is  uncertain  and 
liable  to  reversal."  Aftt-r  speaking  thus,  Solon  took  his 
leave,  having  enraged  Cra-sus,  who  could  not  take  his 
go<xl  advi(;e. 

XX VII I.  yEsop,  the  writer  of  the  fables,  who  had  been 
sent  for  to  Sardis  by  Croesus  and  enjoyed  his  favour,  was 
v<x'<l   at  the  king's  ungracious  reception  of  Solon,  and 
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advised  him  thus  :  "  Solon,"  said  he,  "  one  ought  either 
to  say  very  little  to  kings  or  else  say  what  they  wish  most 
to  hear."  "  Not  so,"  said  Solon ;  "  one  should  either  say 
very  little  to  them,  or  else  say  what  is  best  for  them  to 
hear."  So  at  that  time  Crcesus  despised  Solon  ;  but  after 
he  had  been  defeated  by  Cyrus,  his  city  taken,  and  he 
himself  was  about  to  be  burned  alive  upon  a  pyre  erected 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  Persians  and  of  Cyrus  himself, 
then  he  thrice  cried  out,  "  Solon,"  as  loud  as  he  could. 
Cyrus,  surprised  at  this,  sent  to  ask  what  man  or  god 
Solon  might  be,  who  was  invoked  by  a  man  in  such  ex- 
tremity. Croesus,  without  any  concealment  said,  "  He  is 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  whom  I  sent  for,  not 
because  I  wished  to  listen  to  him  and  learn  what  I  was 
ignorant  of,  but  in  order  that  he  might  see  and  tell  of  my 
wealth,  which  I  find  it  is  a  greater  misfortune  to  lose  than 
it  was  a  blessing  to  possess.  For,  while  I  possessed  it,  all 
I  enjoyed  was  opinion  and  empty  talk ;  whereas,  now  the 
loss  of  it  has  brought  me  in  very  deed  into  terrible  and 
irreparable  misfortunes  and  suiferings.  Now  this  man, 
who  foresaw  what  might  befall  me,  bade  me  look  to  the  end 
of  my  life,  and  not  be  arrogant  on  the  strength  of  a  fleeting 
prosperity." 

When  this  was  reported  to  Cyrus,  he  being  a  wiser  man 
than  Croesus,  and  finding  Solon's  words  strongly  borne  out 
by  the  example  before  him,  not  only  released  Croesus,  but 
treated  him  with  favour  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  so  that 
Solon  had  the  glory  of  having  by  the  same  words  saved 
one  king's  life  and  given  instruction  to  another. 

XXIX.  During  Solon's  absence  the  strife  of  the  factions 
at  Athens  was  renewed  ;  Lykurgus  was  the  chief  of  the 
party  of  the  Pedieei,  Megakles,  the  son  of  Alkmseon,  led 
the  Parali,  and  Peisistratus,  the  Diakrii,  who  were  joined 
by  the  mass  of  the  poorer  classes  who  hated  the  rich.  Thus 
the  city  still  obeyed  Solon's  laws,  but  was  longing  for 
change,  and  all  men  hoped  for  a  new  revolution,  in  which 
they  trusted  to  get  not  only  their  rights,  but  something 
more,  and  to  triumph  over  the  opposite  faction.  In  this 
Btate  of  affairs  Solon  landed  at  Athens,  and  was  received 
with  respect  by  all  the  citizens.  Although,  on  account  of 
his  age,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  engage  in  politics  as  keenly 
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as  before,  still  ho  met  the  leaders  of  the  various  factions 
privately  and  endeavoured  to  arrange  their  diti'erences  and 
reconcile  tlieni  to  one  another.  Peisistratus  appeared  to 
pay  more  attention  to  him  than  the  others,  fur  he  was 
crafty  and  jileasant  of  speech,  a  protector  of  the  poor,  and 
a  man  of  moderation  even  in  his  qiiarrels.  The  qualities 
which  he  had  nut,  he  aftected  to  possess,  giving  himself 
out  to  be  a  cautious  and  law-abiding  man,  who  loved  even- 
handed  justice  and  was  enraged  at  any  revolutionary 
])roceedings.  Thus  he  deceived  the  people ;  but  Solon 
soon  saw  through  him,  and  detected  his  plans  before  any 
v#ne  else.  lie  was  not  shocked,  but  endeavoured  to  turn 
liim  from  his  purjtose  Viy  advice,  saying  to  him  and  to 
others  that  if  his  desire  to  be  first  and  his  wish  to  make 
himself  master  could  be  removed,  there  would  be  no 
mure  excellent  and  virtuous  citizen  than  Peisistratus. 

At  this  time  Thesj)i8  was  beginning  to  introduce  the 
drama,  and  the  novelty  of  his  exhibition  attracted  many 
people,  although  the  regular  contests  were  not  yet  intro- 
duced. Solon,  who  was  fond  of  seeing  sights  and  gaining 
knowledge,  and  whose  old  age  was  spent  in  leisure  and 
amusements  and  good  fellowship,  went  to  see  Thespis, 
who  acted  in  his  own  play,  as  the  ancient  custom  was. 
After  the  play  was  over,  he  asked  him  if  he  was  not 
n shamed  to  tell  so  many  lies  before  so  many  people. 
\Vhen  Thespis  answered  that  there  was  no  harm  in  say- 
ing and  doing  these  things  in  jest,  Solon  violently  struck 
the  ground  with  his  stick,  saying,  "  If  we  praise  and 
aj)prove  of  such  jests  as  these,  we  shall  soon  find  people 
jesting  with  our  busines.s." 

XXX.  ANHien  Peisistratus  wounded  himself  and  was 
driven  into  the  market-place  in  a  cart  to  excite  the  people, 
whom  he  told  that  he  had  been  so  treated  l»y  his  enemies 
l)eeau8e  he  defended  the  constitution,  and  while  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  noisy  crowd  of  sym))athi.sers,  Solon  came 
near  him  and  said,  "Son  of  Hi])pokrate8,  you  are  dis- 
honourably imitating  Homer's  Ulysses.  You  are  doing 
this  to  deceive  your  fellow  citizens,  while  he  mutilated 
himself  to  deceive  the  enemy."  Upon  this,  as  the  people 
were  willing  to  take  up  arms  on  lnhalf  of  Peisistratus, 
the^'  assembled  at  the  Pnyx,  where  Ariston  proposed  that 
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a  body-guard  of  fifty  club-bearers  should  be  assigned  to 
Peisistratus.  Solon  opposed  this,  urging  many  arguments, 
like  what  we  read  in  his  poems  : 

"  You  liang  upon  a  crafty  speaker's  words  ;" 
and  again, 

"  Each  alone  a  fox  in  cunning, 
You  grow  stupid  when  you  meet." 

But  as  he  saw  that  the  poor  were  eager  to  serve  Peisis- 
tratus, while  the  rich  held  back  from  cowardice,  he  went 
away,  after  sajang  that  he  was  wiser  than  the  one  class, 
and  braver  than  the  other ;  wiser,  namely,  than  those  who 
did  not  understand  what  was  going  on,  and  braver  than 
those  who  did  understand,  but  did  not  dare  to  oppose  the 
despotism  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

The  people  carried  the  proposal,  and  would  not  be  so 
mean  as  to  make  any  stipulation  with  Peisistratus  about 
the  number  of  his  body-guard,  but  permitted  him  to  keep 
as  many  as  he  pleased  until  he  seized  the  Acropolis.  AVhen 
this  took  place,  the  city  was  convulsed ;  Megakles  and  the 
other  descendants  of  Alkma^on  fled,  but  Solon,  although  he 
was  now  very  old  and  had  no  one  to  stand  by  him,  never- 
theless came  into  the  market-place  and  addressed  the  citi- 
zens, reproaching  them  for  their  folly  and  remissness,  and 
urging  them  to  make  a  final  effort  to  retain  their  freedom. 
It  was  then  that  he  made  the  memorable  remark  that,  in 
former  days  it  would  have  been  easier  for  them  to  have 
prevented  despotism  from  appearing  amongst  them,  but 
that  now  it  would  be  more  glorious  to  cut  it  down,  when 
it  had  aifived  at  its  .full  growth.  However,  as  no  one 
listened  to  him,  because  of  the  general  terror,  he  went 
home,  armed  himself,  and  took  his  post  in  the  street  out- 
side his  door,  saying,  "  I  have  done  all  I  could  for  my 
country  and  her  laws."  After  this  he  remained  quiet, 
though  his  friends  urged  him  to  leave  Athens.  He,  how- 
ever, wrote  poems  reproaching  the  Athenians — 

"  Through  your  own  cowardice  you  suffered  wrong, 
Blame  then  yourselves  and  not  the  gods  for  this ; 
*Twas  you  yourselves  that  made  the  tyrant  strong. 
And  rightly  do  you  now  your  freedom  miss." 

XXXI.  At  this  many  of  his  friends  told  him  that  the 
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despot  would  surely  put  him  to  death,  and  when  they  asked 
him  what  he  trustt-d  to,  that  he  performed  such  mad  freaks, 
he  answered,  "  To  my  age."  But  Peisistratus,  after  he 
became  established  as  sovereign,  showed  such  marked 
favour  to  Solon  that  he  even  was  advised  by  him,  and 
received  his  a]iproval  in  several  cases.  For  he  enforced 
most  of  Solon's  laws,  both  observing  them  himself  and 
obliging  his  friends  to  do  so.  Indeed,  when  accused  of 
murder  before  the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  he  appeared  in 
due  form  to  stand  his  trial,  but  his  accuser  let  the  case 
fall  through.  He  also  made  other  laws  himself,  one  of 
which  is  that  those  who  are  maimed  in  war  shall  be  kept 
at  the  puVilic  expense.  Heraklcides  says  that  this  was 
done  in  imitation  of  Solon,  who  had  already  proposed  it  in 
the  case  of  Thersippus.  But  Theophrastus  tells  us  that  it 
was  not  Solon,  but  IVisistratus,  who  made  the  law  about 
itlleness,  by  means  of  which  he  rendered  the  city  more 
quiet,  and  the  countrj'  better  cultivated. 

Solon  also  attempted  to  write  a  great  poem  about  the  fable 
of  '  Atlantis,'  which  he  had  learned  from  the  chroniclers  of 
Sais  particularly  concerned  the  Athenians,  but  he  did  not 
finish  it,  not,  as  Plato  says,  for  want  of  leisure,  but  rather 
because  of  his  advanced  age,  which  made  him  fear  that 
the  task  was  too  great  for  him.  His  own  words  tell  us 
that  he  had  abundance  of  leisure  — 

"  OM  I  grow,  but  ever  learning," 
and, 

**  Veni'is  ami  Bucchns  arc  all  my  care, 
Ami  the  ilusfs,  that  charm  tlie  hearts  of  men." 

Plato  eagerly  took  in  hand  the  scheme  of  the  '  Atlantis,' 
as  though  it  were  a  fine  site  for  a  palace,  which  had  come 
to  be  his  by  inheritance,  still  unbuilt  on.  lie  placed  in 
the  iK'ginning  of  it  such  splendid  entrance-halls  and 
vestibules  as  wo  find  in  no  other  tale  or  legend  or  poem, 
but.  as  he  began  the  work  too  late,  he  died  before  he  was 
able  U)  finish  it;  so  that  the  more  we  enjoy  what  he  has 
written,  the  more  we  grieve  over  wliat  is  lost.  As  tho 
temple  of  Olympic  Zeus  among  the  temples  of  Athens,  so 
the  '  Atlantis '  is  the  only  one  among  Plato's  many  noble 
writings  that  is  unfinished. 
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Solon  lived  on  into  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  for  a 
long  time,  according  to  Herakleides  of  Pontus,  but  less 
than  two  years,  according  to  Phanias  of  Eresiis.  For 
Peisistratus  became  despot  in  the  archonship  of  Komius, 
and  Phanias  tells  us  that  Solon  died  during  the  archonship 
of  Hegesistratus,  Komias'  successor.  The  story  that  his 
ashes  were  scattered  round  the  island  of  Salamis  is 
legendary  and  improbable,  yet  it  is  confirmed  by  many 
trustworthy  writers,  amongst  whom  is  the  philosopher 
Aristotle. 


(  103.  ) 
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I.  As  a  parallel  to  Solon  we  shall  take  PoitHcola.  who 
was  lumoured  with  this  name  by  the  Eomans,  his  orip;inul 
name  having  Ix^en  rublius  Valcrins,  a  supposed  descendant 
of  that  Valerius  who  in  ancient  times  was  especially 
instrumental  in  making  the  Romans  and  Sabines  cease  to 
be  enemies  and  become  one  people ;  for  it  was  he  who 
persuaded  the  two  kings  to  meet  and  make  terms  of  peace. 
A'alerius,  a  descendant  of  this  hero,  was  a  man  of  eminence 
in  Kome.  which  was  then  ruled  by  the  kings,  because  of 
his  eloqtience  and  wealth.  He  always  spoke  boldly  on 
the  side  of  justice,  and  assisted  the  poor  and  needy  with 
such  kindness  that  it  was  clear  that,  in  case  of  a  revolution, 
he  would  Itecome  the  first  man  in  the  state. 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  king,  had  not  come  to  his 
throne  justly,  l»ut  by  wicked  and  lawless  violence,  and  as 
he  reigned  tyrannically  and  insolently,  the  peojde  hated 
him,  and  seized  the  ojiportunity  of  the  death  of  Lucretia, 
after  her  dishonour,  to  drive  him  out.  Lucius  Brutus, 
who  was  determined  to  change  the  form  of  gcjvernment, 
a])]ilied  to  Valerius  first  of  all,  and  with  his  vigorous 
assistance  drove  out  the  king.  After  these  events 
Valerius  kept  quiet,  as  long  as  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
people  would  choose  a  single  general  to  replace  their 
king,  because  he  thought  that  it  was  Brutus's  right  to  bo 
elected,  as  he  had  been  the  leader  of  the  revolution.  How- 
ever the  people,  disgusted  with  the  idea  of  monarchy,  and 
thinking  that  they  could  more  easily  endure  to  be  ruled 
by  two  men,  proposed  that  two  consuls  slifiuld  be  chosen. 
Valerius  now  Ix-camo  a  candidate,  hoping  that  he  and 
BnitJis  would  1k^  elected  ;  but  he  was  not  chosen.  Brutus, 
instead  of  Valerius,  whom  he  would  have  prefened,  had  as 
a  colleague  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  the  husband  of  T>ucretia, 
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who  was  not  a  better  man  than  Valerius,  but  was  elected 
because  the  men  in  power  at  Eome,  seeing  "w^hat  intrigiies 
the  exiled  king  Avas  setting  on  foot  to  secure  his  return, 
wished  to  have  for  their  general  a  man  who  was  his  sworn 
personal  enemy. 

II.  Yalerius,  disgusted  at  the  idea  that  he  was  not 
trusted  to  fight  for  his  country  because  he  had  not  suffered 
any  personal  wrong  at  the  hands  of  the  king,  left  the 
senate,  refused  to  attend  public  meetings,  and  ceased  to 
take  any  part  whatever  in  public  affairs,  so  that  people 
began  to  fear  that  in  his  rage  he  might  go  over  to  the 
king's  party  and  destroy  the  tottering  edifice  of  Eoman 
liberty.  Brutus  suspected  some  others  besides  him,  and 
proposed  on  a  certain  day  to  hold  a  solemn  sacrifice  and 
bind  the  senate  by  an  oath.  Valerius,  however,  came 
cheerfully  into  the  Foriim,  and  was  the  first  to  swear 
that  he  would  never  yield  anything  to  the  Tarquins,  but 
would  fight  for  liberty  to  the  death,  by  which  he  greatly 
delighted  the  senate  and  encouraged  the  leading  men  of 
the  state.  His  acts  too,  immediately  confirmed  his  words, 
for  ambassadors  came  from  Tarquin  with  specious  and 
seductive  proposals,  such  as  he  thought  would  win  over 
the  people,  coming  from  a  king  who  seemed  to  have  laid 
aside  his  insolence  and  only  to  wish  for  his  just  rights. 
The  consuls  thought  it  right  that  these  proposals  should 
be  laid  before  the  people,  but  Valerius  would  not  permit 
it,  not  wishing  that  the  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  the  war 
was  a  greater  burden  than  the  monarchy  had  been,  should 
have  any  excuse  for  revolt. 

III.  After  this  came  other  ambassadors,  announcing 
that  Tarquin  would  give  up  his  throne,  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  and  only  ask  for  his  own  property  and  that  of  his 
relatives  and  friends,  upon  which  to  live  in  exile.  Many 
were  inclined  to  agree  to  this,  and  amongst  them  Col- 
latinus,  when  Brutus,  an  inflexible  and  harsh-tempered 
man,  rushed  into  the  Forum,  calling  out  that  his  colleague 
was  a  traitor,  who  wished  to  furnish  the  tjTant  with  the 
means  of  continuing  the  war  and  recovering  his  throne, 
when  he  ought  rather  to  grudge  him  fijod  to  keep 
him  from  stai-^dng.  The  citizens  assembled,  and  Caius 
Minucius,   a  private  citizen,  was  the   first  man  who  ad- 
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dressed  them,  encouraging  Brutus,  and  pointing  oTit  to 
the  Romans  how  much  better  it  was  that  the  money  should 
be  used  to  help  them  than  to  help  their  enemies.  In  sjnte 
of  this,  however,  the  Romans  decided  that,  as  they  now 
possessed  the  liberty  for  which  they  had  fought,  they 
would  not  lose  the  adilitional  blessing  of  peace  for  the  sake 
of  this  property,  but  would  cast  it  from  them  after  the 
tjTant  to  which  it  belonged. 

Tarquin  really  cared  little  for  the  property,  and  the 
demand  was  merely  made  in  order  to  sound  the  people  and 
arrange  a  plot  for  the  betrayal  of  the  state,  which  was 
managed  by  the  ambassadors  whom  he  had  nominally  sent 
to  look  after  his  property.  These  men  were  selling  some 
part  of  it,  keeping  some  safe,  and  sending  some  of  it  away, 
and  meanwhile  intrigued  so  successftiUy  tliat  they  Avon 
over  two  of  the  best  families  in  Kume,  that  of  the  Aquillii, 
in  which  were  three  senators,  and  that  of  the  Yitellii, 
among  whom  were  two.  All  these  men  were,  on  the 
mother's  side,  nephews  of  the  consul  Collatinus,  and  the 
Yitellii  were  also  related  to  Brutus,  for  he  had  married 
their  sister,  and  by  her  had  a  large  family.  The  A'itellii, 
being  relatives  and  intimate  friends  of  the  two  elder  sons 
of  BrutuR,  induced  them  to  take  jiart  in  the  consiiiracy, 
holding  out  to  them  the  hope  that  they  might  ally  them- 
selves to  the  great  house  of  Tarcjuin,  soon  to  be  restored  to 
the  throne,  and  would  rid  themselves  of  their  father's 
stuijidit}'  and  harshness.  By  harshness,  they  alluded  to 
his  inexorable  punishment  of  bad  men,  and  the  stui)idity 
was  that  which  he  himself  aflfected  for  a  long  time,  in 
order  to  conceal  his  real  character  from  the  tyrant,  which 
was  made  matter  of  reproach  to  him  afterwards. 

IV.  So,  after  they  had  perstUKled  these  young  men,  they 
conferred  again  with  the  Acjuillii.  and  determined  that  all 
the  conspirators  should  swear  a  great  and  terrible  oath,  in 
which  a  man  is  killed,  and  each  person  then  pours  a 
libation  of  his  blofxl,  and  touches  his  entrails.  The  nxMii 
in  whieh  they  meant  to  do  this  was,  as  may  l)e  supposed, 
a  dark  and  half-ruined  one.  Now  a  servant  of  tlie  name 
of  VindieiuB  hapi»ened  to  conceal  himself  in  it;  not  that  lie 
had  any  designs  or  any  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on, 
but  chancing  to  bo  in  the  room   when  the  cons]»irators 
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solemnly  entered,  he  was  afraid  of  being  detected  there,  and 
BO  hid  himself  behind  a  chest,  where  he  could  see  what 
was  done  and  hear  what  was  said  by  them.  They  agreed 
to  assassinate  both  consuls,  and  -uTote  a  letter  to  Tarquin 
acquainting  him  "with,  their  determination,  which  they 
gaA'e  to  the  ambassadors,  who  were  lodging  in  the  house 
of  the  Aqnillii  as  their  guests,  and  were  present  at  this 
scene.  After  this  they  dispersed,  and  Vindicius  came  out 
from  his  hiding-place.  He  was  at  a  loss  what  use  to 
make  of  the  discovery  which  Fortune  had  thrown  in  his 
way,  for  he  thought  it  a  shocking  thing,  as  indeed  it  was, 
for  him  to  make  such  a  fearful  revelation  to  Brutus  about 
his  sons,  or  to  CoUatiniis  about  his  nephews,  and  he  would 
not  trust  any  private  citizen  with  a  secret  of  such  impor- 
tance. Tormented  by  his  secret,  and  unable  to  remain 
quiet,  he  addressed  himself  to  Valerius,  chiefly  moved  to 
do  so  by  his  affable  kindly  temper ;  for  his  house  was 
open  all  day  to  those  -s^-ho  wished  to  speak  with  him,  and 
he  never  refused  an  inter^dew  or  rejected  a  poor  man's 
petition. 

Y.  AYhen,  then,  Vindicius  came  before  him  and  told  him 
all  that  he  knew  in  the  presence  only  of  his  wife  and  his 
brother  Marcus,  Valerius  was  astounded  and  horrified.  He 
would  not  let  the  man  go,  but  locked  him  up,  set  his  wife 
to  guard  the  door,  and  bade  his  brother  to  surround  the 
king's  quarters,  to  seize  the  letter,  if  possible,  keeping 
a  strict  watch  over  all  the  servants  there.  He  himself, 
with  a  large  train  of  clients  friends  and  servants,  went  to 
the  house  of  the  Aquillii,  who  were  not  within.  As  no 
one  expected  him,  he  pushed  into  the  house  and  found 
the  letter  lying  in  the  ambassadors'  apartments. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  Aquillii  returned  in 
haste,  and  assembling  a  force  at  the  door  endeavoured  to 
take  away  the  letter  from  him.  His  own  party  came  to 
his  assistance,  and  with  tlieir  gowns  twisted  round  their 
necks  with  much  buffeting  made  their  way  to  the  Forum. 
'J  he  same  thing  happened  at  the  king's  quarters,  where 
Marcus  laid  hold  of  another  letter  which  was  being  taken 
thither  concealed  among  some  baggage,  and  brought  as 
many  of  the  king's  party  as  he  could  into  the  Forum. 

\"I.  AVhen  the  consuls  had  put  a  stop  to  the  confusion, 
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Vindicius,  at  Valerius's  comraaiul,  was  lirought  out  of  his 
j)risi)n,  and  a  court  was  held.  The  letters  were  recognised, 
aud  the  culprits  had  nothing  t)  say  for  themselves.  All 
were  silent  and  downcast,  aud  a  few,  thinking  to  please 
15nitus,  hinted  at  banishment  as  the  penalty  of  their  crime. 
Collatinus  b}''  his  tears,  and  Valerius  by  his  silence  gave 
them  hopes  of  mercy.  But  Brutus,  addressing  each  of  his 
sons  by  name,  said,  "  Come,  Titus,  come  Tiberius,  why  do 
you  make  no  answer  to  the  charges  against  you?"  As, 
after  being  asked  thrice,  they  made  no  answer,  he,  turning 
his  face  to  the  lictors,  said,  "  I  have  done  my  work,  do 
youi-s."  They  immediately  seized  upon  the  young  men, 
tore  off  their  clothes,  tied  their  hands  behind  their  backs, 
and  scourged  them.  Although  the  people  had  not  the 
heart  to  look  at  so  dreadful  a  sight,  yet  it  is  said  that  Brutus 
never  turned  away  his  head,  and  showed  no  pity  on  his 
stern  countenance,  but  sat  savagely  looking  on  at  the 
execution  uf  his  sons  until  at  last  they  were  laid  on  the 
ground  and  their  heads  severed  with  an  axe.  Then  he 
handed  over  the  rest  of  the  culprits  to  be  dealt  with  by  his 
colleague,  rose,  and  left  the  turum.  His  conduct  cannot 
Vhj  praised,  and  yet  it  is  above  censure.  Either  virtue  in,  .-A 
his  mind  overpowered  every  other  feeling,  or  his  sorrow^Jj 
was  so  great  as  to  produce  insensibility.  In  neither  case 
was  there  an>'thing  iinworthy,  or  even  human  in  his 
conduct,  but  it  was  either  that  of  a  god  or  a  brute  beast. 
Jt  is  Ix'tter,  however,  that  we  should  speak  in  praise  of  so 
great  a  man  rather  than  allow  our  weakness  to  distrust  his 
virtue.  Indeed  the  Eomans  think  that  even  the  foundation 
of  the  city  by  l^omulus  was  not  so  great  an  event  as  tho 
continuation  of  its  constitution  by  Brutus. 

\'II.  When  he  left  the  Forum  all  men  were  silent  for  a 
long  while,  shuddering  at  what  had  been  done.  Tho 
Afpiillii  took  heart  at  the  mildness  of  Collatinus,  and  asked 
for  time  to  prepare  their  defence.  They  also  begged  that 
Vindicius  might  be  p^ven  up  to  them,  l)ecau8e  he  was  their 
6<.'rvant,  and  ought  not  to  V)e  on  the  side  of  their  accusers. 
Collatinus  was  willing  to  allow  this,  but  Valerius  said  that 
he  was  not  able  to  give  the  man  up,  because  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  so  large  a  crowd,  and  called  upon  tho  people 
not  to  disperse  without  punishing  the  traitors.     At  last  ho 
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laid  his  hands  itpon  the  two  corpses,  called  for  Brutus,  and 
reproached  CoUatiniis  for  making  his  colleague  act  against 
nature  by  condemning  his  own  sons  to  death,  and  then 
thinking  to  please  the  wives  of  these  traitors  and  public- 
enemies  by  saving  their  lives.  The  consul,  vexed  at  this, 
ordered  the  lictors  to  seize  A'indicius.  They  forced  their 
way  through  the  crowd,  tried  to  lay  hold  of  him,  and 
struck  those  who  defended  him,  but  the  friends  of  Valerius 
stood  in  front  of  him  and  beat  them  off,  and  the  people 
raised  a  shout  for  Brutus.  He  returned,  and  when  silence 
was  restored  said  that  he  had,  as  a  father,  full  power  to 
condemn  his  sons  to  death,  but  that  as  for  the  other  culprits, 
their  fate  should  be  decided  by  the  free  vote  of  the  citizens, 
and  that  any  one  might  come  forward  and  address  the 
people.  The  people,  however,  would  listen  to  no  speeches, 
but  voted  unanimously  for  their  death,  and  they  were 
all  beheaded. 

Collatinus,  it  seems,  had  been  viewed  with  suspicion 
before  because  of  his  connection  with  the  royal  famity,  and 
his  second  name,  Tarquinius,  was  odious  to  the  people. . 
After  these  events,  having  utterly  failed  as  consul,  he 
voluntarily  laid  down  that  office,  and  left  the  city.  So 
now  there  was  another  election,  and  Valerius  received  the 
due  reward  of  his  patriotism  and  was  gloriously  made  consul. 
Thinking  that  Vindiciizs  ought  to  receive  something  for 
his  services,  he  made  him  a  freedman,  the  first  ever  made 
in  Rome,  and  allowed  him  to  vote  in  whatever  tribe  he 
chose  to  be  enrolled.  The  other  freedmen  were  not  allowed 
the  suffrage  till,  long  after,  it  was  given  them  by  Appius 
to  obtain  popularity  among  them.  The  whole  ceremony 
is  up  to  the  present  day  called  vindida,  after  Vindicius,  we 
are  told. 

VIII.  After  this  they  allowed  the  king's  property  to  be 
plundered,  and  destroyed  the  palace.  Tarquinius  had 
obtained  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  Field  of  Mars,  and  had 
consecrated  it  to  that  god.  This  field  had  just  been  cut, 
and  the  corn  lay  on  the  ground,  for  the  people  thought 
that  they  must  not  thresh  it  or  make  any  use  of  it,  because 
of  the  ground  being  consecrated,  so  they  took  the  sheaves 
and  threw  them  into  the  river.  In  the  same  way  they  cut 
down  the  trees  and  threw  them  in,  leaving  the  whole  place 
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for  the  god,  but  uncultivated  and  unfruitful.  As  there 
were  many  thinp;s  of  different  sorts  all  tioatiug  together  in 
the  river,  the  current  did  not  carry  them  far,  but  ■when  tlie 
first  luasses  settled  on  a  shallow  place,  the  rest  which  were 
carried  down  upon  them  could  not  get  past,  but  became 
heaped  up  there,  and  the  stream  compacted  them  securely 
by  the  mud  which  it  deposited  upon  them,  not  only  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  whole  mass,  but  firmly  cementing  it 
together.  The  waves  did  not  shake  it,  but  gently  beat  it 
into  a  solid  consistency.  Now,  from  its  size,  it  began  to 
receive  additions,  as  most  of  what  the  river  brought  down 
settled  upon  it.  It  is  now  a  sacred  island  close  by  the 
city,  with  temples  and  Avalks,  and  in  the  Latin  tongue  it 
has  a  name  which  means  "  between  two  bridges."  ."Some 
state  that  this  did  not  happen  when  Tartjuinia's  field  was 
consecrated,  but  in  later  times  when  Tarquinia  gave  up 
another  field  next  to  that  one,  for  the  public  use.  This 
Tarquinia  was  a  priestess,  one  of  the  Vestal  virgins,  and 
she  was  greatly  honoured  for  having  done  so,  and  was 
allowed  to  aj)pear  as  a  witness  in  court,  which  no  other 
woman  could  do  ;  she  also  was  permitted  to  marry,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  but  did  not  avail  herself  of  it. 
These  are  the  legends  which  they  tell  about  this  island. 

IX.  Tarquin  now  gave  up  all  hopes  of  recovering  his 
throne  by  iutrigiie,  and  appealed  to  the  Etruscans,  who 
willingly  espoused  his  cause  and  endeavoured  to  restore 
him  with  a  great  army.  The  consuls  led  out  the  Romans 
to  fight  against  them,  posting  them  in  holy  places  one  of 
which  is  called  the  Arsian  gruve,  and  another  the  /Esuvian 
meadow.  When  thej-  were  al)out  to  join  battle,  Aruns, 
the  sun  of  Tarquin,  and  Brutus,  the  Roman  consul,  attacked 
one  another,  nut  by  chance,  but  with  fell  hatred  and  rage, 
the  one  urging  his  horse  against  tlie  tyrant  and  enemy  of 
his  country,  the  other  against  the  man  who  drove  him 
into  exile.  Falling  upon  one  another  with  more  fury 
than  jud;^inent,  they  made  noattem])t  to  defend  themselves, 
but  only  t<j  strike,  and  both  perished.  The  struggle,  so 
terribly  l>egun,  was  continued  with  equal  ferocity  on  botli 
sides,  until  tlie  armies,  after  great  loHses,  were  separated 
by  a  tem|Mst.  Valerius,  was  in  great  straits,  not  know- 
ing  how   the   battle   had   gone,  and  observing  that   his 
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soldiers  were  despondent  when  tliej'  looked  at  the  corpses 
of  their  comrades,  and  elated  when  they  saw  those  of  the 
enemy,  so  equal  and  undecided  had  been  the  slaughter. 
Yet  each  side,  when  it  viewed  its  own  dead  close  by,  was 
more  inclined  to  own  itself  defeated,  than  to  claim  the 
victory  because  of  the  supposed  losses  of  the  enemy. 
Kight  came  on,  and  it  was  spent  as  may  be  imagined  by 
men  who  had  fought  so  hard.  When  all  was  quiet  in 
both  camps,  we  are  told  that  the  grove  was  shaken,  and 
that  from  it  proceeded  a  loud  voice  which  declared  that 
the  Etruscans  had  lost  one  man  more  than  the  Eomans. 
Apparently  it  was  the  voice  of  a  god ;  for  immediately 
the  Eomans  raised  a  bold  and  joyous  shout,  and  the 
Etruscans,  panic-stricken,  ran  out  of  their  camp  and  dis- 
persed. The  Eomans  attacked  the  camp,  took  prisoners 
all  that  were  left  in  it,  something  less  than  five  thousand, 
and  plundered  it.  The  dead,  when  counted,  proved  to  be 
eleven  thousand  three  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the 
Eomans  the  same  number  save  one.  This  battle  is  said 
to  have  been  fought  on  the  Calends  of  March.  Valerius 
triumphed  after  it  in  a  four-horse  chariot,  being  the  first 
consul  that  ever  did  so.  And  it  was  a  magnificent  sight, 
and  did  not,  as  some  say,  oft  end  the  spectators ;  for,  if  so, 
the  habit  of  doing  it  would  not  have  been  so  carefully 
kept  up  for  so  many  years.  The  people  were  also  pleased 
with  the  honours  which  Yaleriiis  paid  to  his  colleague  in 
arranging  a  splended  funeral  for  him ;  he  also  pronounced 
a  funeral  oration  over  him,  which  was  so  much  approved 
of  by  the  Eomans  that  from  that  day  forth  it  became  the 
custom  for  all  good  and  great  men  at  their  deaths  to  have 
an  oration  made  over  them  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
time.  This  is  said  to  have  been  older  even  than  the 
Greek  funeral  orations,  unless,  as  Anaximenes  tells  us, 
Solon  introduced  this  custom. 

X.  But  the  people  were  vexed  and  angry,  because 
though  Brutus,  whom  they  thought  the  autlior  of  their 
liberty,  would  not  be  consul  alone,  but  had  one  colleague 
after  another,  yet  "  Valerius,"  they  said,  "  has  got  all  power 
into  his  own  hands,  and  is  not  so  much  the  heir  of  the 
consulship  of  Brutus  as  of  the  tyranny  of  Tarquin.  And 
what  use  is  it  for  him  to  praise  Brutus  while  he  imitates 
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Tarqiiin  in  liis  deeds,  swaiigering;  down  into  the  Forum 
Avitli  all  the  rods  and  axes  before  him,  from  a  house  larjj;er 
than  the  king's  palace  used  to  be."  Indeed,  \alerins 
lived  in  rather  too  splendid  a  house  on  the  Velian  Hill, 
Lxtking  do\\-n  into  the  Fonim,  and  difficult  to  climb  up  to, 
so  that  when  he  walked  down  from  it  he  did  indeed  look 
like  a  tragedy  king  leaving  his  jialace.  But  now  he 
proved  how  valuable  a  thing  it  is  for  a  statesman  engaged 
in  important  matters  to  keep  his  ears  ojien  to  the  truth, 
and  sliut  against  flatter^'.  Hearing  from  his  friends  what 
the  people  thought  of  him,  he  did  not  argue  or  grieve  at 
it,  but  suddenly  assembled  a  number  of  workmen  and 
during  the  night  destroyed  his  entire  house  down  to  the 
veiA'  foundations,  so  that  on  the  next  day  the  Eomans 
collected  in  crowds  to  see  it,  admiring  the  magnanimity 
of  the  man,  but  sorrowing  at  the  destruction  of  so  great 
and  noble  a  house,  which,  like  many  a  man,  had  been  put 
to  death  undeservedly,  and  expressing  their  concern  for 
their  consiil,  who  had  no  house  to  live  in.  Valerius, 
indeed,  had  to  be  entertained  by  his  friends,  until  the 
people  gave  him  a  site  and  built  him  a  house  upon  it,  of 
more  moderate  proportions  than  the  other,  in  the  place  where 
at  the  present  day  stands  the  temple  of  \'ica  Pota.  "Wish- 
ing to  make  not  only  himself  but  his  office  cease  to  be  an 
object  of  terror  to  his  couutrs'men,  he  removed  the  axes 
from  the  bundles  of  rods  carried  by  the  lictors,  and  when 
he  entered  the  assembly  of  the  people  he  ordered  his  fasces 
to  be  bowed  and  lowered  before  them,  to  show  respect  to 
the  majesty  of  the  people.  This  custom  the  consuls 
oViserv'o  t<j  this  daj'.  By  these  acts  he  did  not  really 
humble  himself  as  he  apj)eared  to  tlie  Komans  to  lie  doing, 
but  ho  so  comjiletely  destroyed  any  illwill  which  had  been 
felt  against  him  that  by  giving  up  tlie  semblance  of  power 
he  really  gained  the  reality,  as  the  people  were  eager 
to  servo  him  and  obey  him.  For  this  reason  they  sur- 
name<l  him  PopVirola,  which  means  "h)verof  the  ]>eople," 
and  this  name  so  t<Mjk  the  place  of  his  former  one  that  wo 
shall  use  it  during  the  remainder  of  this  account  of  his  life. 
XI.  He  permitted  any  one  to  become  a  candidate  fur 
the  consulship ;  and  while  he  was  sole  consul  ho  used  his 
power  to  effect  the  greatest  of  his  reforms,  because  he  did 
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not  know  who  his  new  colleague  might  be,  and  whether 
he  would  not  thwart  him  through  ignorance  or  illwill. 
First  of  all  he  brought  up  the  senate  to  its  proper  number, 
for  many  senators  had  perished,  some  at  Tarquin's  hands 
in  former  years,  and  some  in  the  late  battle.  It  is  said 
that  he  elected  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  new 
senators.  After  this,  he  enacted  laws  which  greatly 
added  to  the  power  of  the  people,  the  first  one  of  which 
gave  accused  persons  a  power  of  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  consuls  to  the  people.  The  second  appointed 
the  penalty  of  death  to  those  who  entered  upon  any 
public  office  without  the  consent  of  the  people.  The 
third  was  to  assist  the  poor,  as  it  relieved  them  from 
taxes  and  enabled  them  all  to  apply  themselves  with 
greater  assiduity  to  trade.  The  law,  too,  which  he  en- 
acted about  disobedience  to  the  consuls  is  no  less  popular 
in  its  spirit,  and  favours  the  people  more  than  the  great 
nobles.  He  assessed  the  fine  for  disobedience  at  the  price 
of  five  oxen  and  two  sheep.  Now  the  value  of  a  sheep 
was  ten  obols,  and  that  of  an  ox  a  hundred,  for  at  this 
period  the  Eomans  did  not  make  much  use  of  coined 
money,  but  possessed  abundance  of  cattle.  For  this 
reason  at  this  day  they  call  property  -peculia,  from  pecus, 
a  sheep,  and  on  their  oldest  coins  they  marked  the  figure 
of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  or  a  pig.  Their  children,  too,  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Suillii,  Bubulci,  Caprarii 
and  Porcii,  for  capra  means  a  goat,  and  parens  a  pig. 

XII.  Though  Poplicola  favoured  the  people  so  much  in 
these  laws,  and  showed  such  great  moderation,  yet  in  one 
instance  he  appointed  a  terrible  penalty.  One  of  his  laws 
enacted  that  any  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  put  to  death 
anyone  who  tried  to  make  himself  king,  withoiit  any  form 
of  trial.  No  penalty  was  to  be  enforced,  if  the  man  could 
liring  forward  proofs  of  the  other's  intention.  His  reason 
for  this  was  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  attempt 
to  make  himself  king,  unperceived  by  some  of  his  country- 
men, bvit  qiiite  possible  for  him,  although  detected,  to 
become  too  powerful  to  be  brought  to  trial.  So,  before  he 
made  his  attempt  on  the  crown,  any  one  was  at  liberty  to 
exact  from  him  that  penalty,  which  he  would  be  unable 
to  do  after  his  success. 
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His  law  about  the  treasury  was  also  mTicli  approved. 
It  Ix'ing  necessars"  that  the  citizens  should  contribute 
taxes  to  carry  on  the  war,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  touch  the 
revenue  himself  or  to  allow  his  friends  to  do  so,  and  Avas 
even  unwilling  that  the  public  money  should  be  brought 
into  a  private  man's  house,  he  appointed  the  Temple  of 
Saturn  to  l»e  used  as  a  treasurj*.  Avhich  it  is  to  this  day, 
and  he  appointed  also  two  of  the  younger  citizens  as 
qu8est»-)rs,  to  manage  the  accounts.  The  hrst  quaestors 
were  Publius  Venturius  and  Marcus  !Minucius.  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  collected,  for  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  persons  were  taxed,  although  orphans  and 
widows  were  exempted. 

When  he  had  settled  all  these  matters,  he  nominated 
Lucretius,  the  father  of  Lucretia,  as  his  colleague,  and 
gave  up  the  fasces  to  him  as  a  mark  of  respect,  because  he 
was  the  elder  man.  This  custom,  that  the  elder  of  the 
two  consuls  has  the  fasces  carried  before  him.  remains  to  this 
day.  As  Lucretius  died  shortly  afterwards,  a  new  election 
torjk  place,  and  Marcus  Horatius  was  elected,  and  acted  as 
Poplicola's  colleagiie  for  the  remainder  of  his  j'car  of  office. 

Xin.  As  Tanjuin  was  stimng  up  the  Etruscans  to  a 
second  war  witli  Kome.  a  great  portent  is  said  to  have 
taken  place.  AVhile  he  was  yet  king,  and  had  all  but 
finished  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  he,  either 
in  accordance  with  some  prophecy  or  otherwise,  ordered 
certain  Etruscan  workmen  at  A'eii  to  make  an  earthen- 
ware four-horse  chariot  to  l)e  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
temjde.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  driven  from  the 
throne,  and  the  chariot,  which  had  been  modelled  in  clay, 
was  placed  in  the  furnace.  Here  it  did  not,  as  clay 
generally  does,  shrink  and  liecome  smaller  in  the  fire,  as 
the  wet  dries  out  of  it.  but  swelled  to  so  great  a  size,  and 
became  so  hard  and  strong  that  it  could  only  be  got  out  of 
the  furnace  by  t.iking  oft'  the  roof  and  si<les.  As  this  was 
decided  by  the  pro]>hets  to  be  a  sign  from  Heaven  that 
those  who  p<^*88e88ed  the  chariot  would  be  prosperous  and 
fortunate,  the  Veientines  determined  not  to  give  it  up  to 
the  Komans.  arguing  that  it  belonged  to  Tarquin,  not  to 
those  who  had  cast  him  out. 

A  few  days  afterwards  there  were   horse-races   there ; 
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eveiytliing  proceeded  as  usual,  but  as  the  driver  of  the 
winning  chariot,  after  receiving  his  crown  as  victor,  was 
driving  slowly  out  of  the  circus,  the  horses  suddenly 
became  excited  for  no  apparent  cause,  and,  either  guided 
by  Heaven  or  by  chance,  rushed  towards  Eome,  their 
driver  with  them,  for  he  finding  it  impossible  to  stop  them 
was  forced  to  let  them  whirl  him  along  xintil  they  reached 
the  Capitol,  where  they  threw  him  down  near  what  is 
called  the  Eatumenan  Gate.  The  Veientines,  struck  with 
fear  and  wonder  at  this  event,  j>ermitted  the  workmen  to 
deliver  up  the  earthenware  chariot  to  the  Eomans. 

XIV.  Tarquinius  the  son  of  Demaratus,  when  at  war 
with  the  Sabines,  vowed  that  he  would  build  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olj^mpius,  but  it  was  built  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  the  son  or  grandson  of  him  who  made  the  vow. 
He  had  not  time  to  dedicate  it,  but  was  dethroned  just 
before  its  completion.  Now  when  it  was  finished  and 
thoroughly  decorated,  Poplicola  was  eager  to  have  the 
glory  of  dedicating  it.  Many  of  the  nobles,  however, 
grudged  him  this,  and  were  more  incensed  at  this  than 
at  all  the  glory  which  he  had  won  as  a  general  and  as  a 
legislator  ;  for  that,  they  said,  was  his  vocation,  but  this  was 
not.  They  stirred  up  Horatius  to  oppose  him  and  urged 
him  to  claim  the  right  to  dedicate  the  temple.  So  when 
PopKcola  was  of  necessity  absent  on  military  service,  the 
senate  decreed  that  Horatius  should  dedicate  it,  and 
brought  him  up  into  the  Capitol  to  do  so,  a  thing  which 
they  never  could  have  done  had  Poplicola  been  present. 
Some  say  that  the  two  consuls  casts  lots,  and  that  the  one, 
sorely  against  his  will,  drew  the  lot  to  command  the  anny 
in  the  field,  and  the  other  that  to  dedicate  the  temple. 
But  we  may  conjecture  how  this  was,  from  the  events 
which  took  place  at  the  dedication.  On  the  Ides  of 
September,  which  corresponds  with  the  full  moon  in  our 
month  Metageitnion,  all  the  people  assembled  in  the 
Capitol,  and  Horatius,  after  silence  had  been  enjoined  upon 
all,  performed  the  ceremony  of  dedication.  "When,  as  is 
customary,  he  was  about  to  take  hold  of  the  doors  of  the 
temple  and  say  the  prayer  of  dedication,  Marcus,  Poplicola's 
brother,  who  had  long  been  standing  near  the  doors 
watching  his  ojiportunity,  said  to  him,  "  Consul,  your  son 
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has  just  died  of  sickness  in  the  camp."  All  who  heard 
this  were  grieved,  hut  Horatius,  undisturhed,  merely  said, 
*'  Fling  his  corpse  Avhere  you  ]dease,  for  I  cannot  grieve 
for  him,"  and  completed  the  dedication  service.  The  story 
was  false,  invented  T)v  Marcus  to  confuse  Horatius.  His 
conduct  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  presence  of  mind, 
whether  it  be  that  he  at  once  saw  through  the  trick,  or 
believed  the  stoiy  and  was  not  disturbed  by  it. 

XV.  The  same  fortune  seems  to  have  attended  the 
second  temple  also.  The  first,  as  we  have  related,  was 
built  bj'  Tarquin,  and  dedicated  by  Horatius.  This 
was  destroA'cd  by  fire  in  the  civil  wars.  The  second  was 
built  by  Sulla,  but  the  name  of  Catiilus  a]i]K'ars  as  its 
dedicator,  for  StiUa  died  before  it  was  com})leted.  This 
again  was  burned  during  the  civil  tumults  in  the  time  of 
\  itelliuB,  and  Vespasian  built  a  third,  which  had  nearly 
the  same  fortune  as  the  others,  except  that  he  saw  it 
completed,  and  did  not  see  it  shortly  afterwards  destroyed, 
being  thus  more  fortunate  than  Tarquin  in  seeing  the 
compk'tirin.  and  than  Sulla  in  seeing  the  dedication  of  his 
work.  When  A'espasian  died  the  Capitol  was  burned. 
The  fourth  and  jiresent  temjde  was  built  and  dedicated 
by  Domitian.  It  is  said  that  Tar(|uin  spent  forty  tluni- 
sand  pounds  of  silver  in  building  the  foundations  ;  but 
there  is  no  private  citi/.en  in  Eome  at  the  juxst  nt  day 
who  could  l)ear  the  expense  of  gilding  the  existing  temple, 
which  cost  more  than  twelve  thousand  talents.  Its 
columns  are  of  Pentelic  marble,  exrpiisitely  proportioned, 
which  I  myself  saw  at  Athens;  but  at  liome  they  were 
again  cut  and  polished,  by  which  process  they  did  not 
gain  so  much  in  gbiss  as  they  lost  in  symmetry,  for  they 
now  appear  t<X)  slender.  However,  if  any  one  who 
wonders  at  the  expense  of  the  temple  in  the  Capitol  were 
to  sec  the  splendour  of  any  one  portico,  hall,  or  chamber 
in  the  house  of  Domitian,  he  would  certainly  l)e  led  to 
parody  that  line  of  Epichamius  upon  an  extravagant 
fellow, 

"Not  good-nntimMl,  but  possessal  witli  the  diitase  of  giving," 

and  would  say  that  Domitian  was  not  pious  or  admirable, 
but   possessed  with   the  disease  of  building,  and  turned 
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everything  into  bricks  and  moTtar,  just  as  it  is  said  IMidas 
turned  things  into  gold.     So  much  for  this. 

XVI.  Tarquin,  after  the  great  battle  in  which  his  son 
was  slain  by  Brutus,  took  refuge  at  Clusium  and  begged 
Lars  Porsena,  the  most  powerful  king  in  Italy,  to  assist 
him.  He  was  thought  to  be  an  honourable  and  ambitious 
man,  and  promised  his  aid.  Fii'st  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  Eome,  ordering  them  to  receive  Tarquin ;  and  when 
the  Eomans  refused  to  obey,  he  declared  war  against  them, 
and  telling  them  at  what  place  and  time  he  would  attack 
them,  marched  against  them  with  a  great  army.  At 
Eome,  Poplicola,  though  absent,  was  chosen  consul  for  the 
second  time,  and  with  him,  Titus  Lucretius.  He  returned 
to  Eome,  and  by  way  of  putting  a  slight  upon  Porsena, 
went  and  founded  the  city  of  Sigliuria,  while  his  army  was 
close  at  hand.  He  built  the  walls  of  this  place  at  a  vast 
expense,  and  sent  away  seven  hundred  colonists  to  it,  as 
if  the  war  with  which  he  was  menaced  was  a  very  unim- 
jDortant  matter.  But,  nevertheless,  Porsena  made  a  sharp 
assault  upon  the  walls  of  Eome,  drove  away  the  garrison, 
and  very  nearly  entered  the  town.  I'oplicola  forestalled 
him  by  sallying  from  one  of  the  gates,  and  fought  by  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  against  overwhelming  numbers  until  he 
was  severely  wounded  and  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
battle.  As  the  same  fate  befell  his  colleague  Lucretius, 
the  Eomans  lost  heart  and  endeavoured  to  save  themselves 
by  flight  into  the  town.  As  the  enemy  also  began  to 
pxish  across  the  wooden  bridge,  Eome  was  in  danger  of 
being  taken.  But  Horatius,  surnamed  Codes,  and  with 
him  two  of  the  noblest  citizens,  named  Herminius  and 
Lartius,  held  the  wooden  bridge  against  them.  This 
Horatius  was  surnamed  Codes  because  he  had  lost  an  eye 
in  the  wars,  or  as  some  say  because  of  the  flatness  of  his 
nose,  which  made  his  eyes  and  eyebrows  seem  to  meet, 
having  nothing  to  separate  them,  and  therefore  the  people 
meaning  to  call  him  Cyclops,  by  a  mistake  of  pronuncia- 
tion, named  him  Codes.  This  man  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  and  kept  off  the  enemy  until  his  friends  behind 
had  cut  down  the  bridge.  'I'hen  he  plunged  into  the 
river  in  his  armour  and  swam  to  the  other  bank,  though 
wounded  by  an  Etruscan  spear  in  the  thigh.     Poplicola, 
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in  admiration  of  his  valonr,  at  once  proposed  and  passed 
a  decree  that  everj-  Roman  shoukl  give  him  the  price  of 
one  day's  provisions.  Moreover,  he  gave  him  as  nuich 
land  as  he  couUl  plough  in  one  daj'.  And  a  brazen  statue 
of  him  "vvas  placed  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  by  Avhich 
honourable  allusion  "was  made  to  the  lameness  caused  by 
his  wound. 

X\'II.  As  Porsena  pressed  the  siege,  the  Eomans 
suffered  from  famine,  and  another  separate  army  of 
Etruscans  invaded  their  territory'.  But  Poplicola,  who 
was  now  consid  for  the  third  time,  though  he  thouglit  it 
his  chief  duty  to  remain  stedfast  and  hold  out  the  city 
against  Porsena.  did  nevertlieless  sally  out  and  attack 
these  men,  roiiting  them  with  a  loss  of  five  thousand. 
>»"ow  as  to  the  legend  of  Mucins,  it  is  told  in  many 
diflferent  ways,  but  I  will  relate  it  as  it  seems  most 
probable  that  it  ha]ipencd.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
courage,  and  very  daring  in  war,  who,  meaning  to  assassi- 
nate Porsena,  stole  into  the  camp  in  an  Etruscan  dress 
and  speaking  the  Etruscan  language.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  raised  ]ilatform  on  whicli  the  king  was  sitting,  he 
did  not  exactly  know  which  was  he,  and  being  afraid  to 
ask.  he  drew  his  sword  and  killed  the  man  who  of  all  the 
party  1» Miked  most  as  if  he  were  the  king.  Hereupon,  he 
was  seized  and  questioned.  A  fire  was  burning  close  by 
in  a  brazier  which  had  been  brought  for  Porsena  to  ofter 
sacrifice.  Mucins  held  his  right  handover  this,  and  wliile 
the  flesli  was  being  cvmsumed  looked  at  Porsena  cheerfully 
and  calmly,  until  he  in  astonishment  acquitted  him  and 
restored  him  his  sword,  which  !M>icius  took  with  his  left 
hand.  On  account  of  tliis  he  is  said  to  have  been  named 
Sctevola,  which  means  h-ft-handed.  He  then  said  that 
though  he  did  not  fear  Porsena,  ho  was  conquered  Ijy  his 
generosity,  and  out  of  kindness  would  tell  him  what 
torture  would  have  failed  to  extort :  "  Three  hundred 
young  Romans  like-minded  with  myself  are  at  present 
concealed  in  your  camp.  I  was  chosen  by  lot  to  make 
the  first  attempt,  and  am  not  grieved  that  I  failed  to  kill 
a  man  of  honour,  who  ouglit  t^j  1x3  a  friend  ratlier  than  an 
enemy  to  the  Romans."  Porsena,  hearing  this,  believed 
it  to  be  true,  and  became  much  more  inclined  to  mako 
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peace,  not,  I  imagine,  so  much  for  fear  of  the  three  hundred, 
as  out  of  admiration  for  the  spirit  and  valour  of  the 
Eomans.  This  Mucins  is  called  Sctevbla  by  all  writers, 
but  Athenodorus,  the  son  of  Sandon,  in  his  book  which  is 
dedicated  to  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Caesar  Augustus,  says 
that  he  was  also  named  Posthiimus. 

XVIII.  Poplicola,  who  did  not  think  Porsena  so  terrible 
as  an  enemy  as  he  would  be  valuable  as  a  friend  and  ally, 
was  willing  that  he  should  decide  the  quarrel  between 
the  Eomafis  and  Tarquin,  and  often  proposed  that  he 
should  do  so,  feeling  sure  that  he  would  discover  him  to 
be  a  wretch  who  had  been  most  deservedly  dethroned. 
But  Tarquin  rotighly  answered  that  he  would  submit  his 
claims  to  no  judge,  and  least  of  all  to  Porsena,  who  had 
been  his  ally  and  now  seemed  inclined  to  desert  him. 
Porsena  was  angered  at  this,  and,  as  his  son  Aruns  also 
pleaded  hard  for  the  Eomans,  put  an  end  to  the  war  upon 
condition  that  they  should  give  up  the  portion  of  Etruscan 
ten-itory  which  they  had  seized,  restore  their  prisoners, 
and  receive  back  their  deserters.  Upon  this,  ten  youths 
of  the  noblest  families  were  given  as  hostages,  and  as 
many  maidens,  among  whom  was  Valeria,  the  daughter 
of  Poplicola. 

XIX.  W  hile  these  negotiations  were  going  on,  and 
Porsena,  through  his  conhdence  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
Eomans,  had  relaxed  the  discipline  of  his  camp,  these 
Eoman  maidens  came  down  to  bathe  in  the  river  at  a 
place  where  a  bank,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  makes  the 
water  smooth  and  undisturbed.  As  they  saw  no  guards, 
nor  any  one  passing  except  in  boats,  they  determined  to 
swim  across,  althoixgh  the  stream  was  strong  and  deep. 
Some  say  that  one  of  them,  by  name  Clcelia,  rode  on  a 
horsQ  across  the  river,  encouraging  the  others  as  they 
swam.  When  they  had  got  safe  across  they  went  to 
Poplicola,  but  he  was  displeased  with  them  because  it 
made  him  seem  more  faithless  than  Porsena,  and  he  feared 
lest  this  daring  feat  of  the  maidens  might  be  suspected  of 
being  a  preconcerted  plot  of  the  Eomans.  For  these 
reasons  he  sent  them  back  to  Porsena.  Now  'J'arquin 
and  his  party,  foreseeing  that  this  would  be  done,  laid  an 
ambush  on  the  further  bank  and  attacked  those  who  were 
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escorting  the  girls  with  superior  numbers.  Still  they 
made  a  stout  defence,  and  meanwhile  Valeria,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Poplicoia,  made  her  way  through  the  combat- 
ants and  escaped,  and  three  slaves  who  also  gut  away 
t<.K>k  care  of  her.  The  others  were  mixed  up  with  the 
fight,  and  were  in  considerable  danger,  when  Aruns, 
Porsena's  son,  came  to  the  rescue,  put  the  enemy  to  the 
rout,  and  saved  the  Eomans.  When  the  girls  were 
brought  before  Porsena,  he  asked  which  it  was  that  had 
conceived  the  attempt  to  esca})e  and  encouraged  the 
uthei-8.  Being  told  that  it  was  Clcelia,  he  smiled  kindly 
upon  her.  and  presented  her  with  one  of  his  own  horses, 
splendidly  caparisoned.  This  is  relied  upon  by  those  who 
say  that  it  was  Cloelia  alone  who  rode  on  horseback  over 
the  river,  as  proving  their  case.  Others  say  that  it  was 
not  because  she  aised  a  horse,  but  to  honour  her  manly 
8j»irit  that  the  Etruscan  king  made  her  this  present.  A 
statue  of  her.  on  horseback,  stands  in  the  tJacred  Way  as 
you  go  up  to  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  by  some  is  said  not 
to  lie  a  statue  of  Cloelia,  but  of  Valeria. 

Porsena,  after  making  peace  with  the  Romans,  among 
many  other  instances  of  generosity,  ordered  his  army  to 
carry  back  nothing  but  their  arms  when  they  retired, 
leaving  the  entrenched  camp  full  of  food  and  projierty  of 
every  kind  for  the  Romans.  For  this  reason,  at  the  jtre- 
sent  day.  whenever  there  is  a  sale  of  any  public  ])ro]>ert3', 
esjK'cially  that  which  is  taken  in  war,  proclamation  is 
always  made,  "  Porsena's  goods  for  sale,"  so  that  the 
Romans  have  never  forgotten  the  kindness  which  they 
received  from  him.  A  brazen  statue  of  him  used  to  stand 
near  the  senate  house,  of  plain  and  oldfashioned  work- 
manship. 

XX.  After  this  the  Sabines  invaded  the  country. 
Marcus  Valerius,  Poplicola's  brother,  and  Posthumins 
Tultertus  were  then  consuls,  and  Marcus,  acting  by  the 
advice  of  Po])licola,  who  was  present,  won  two  great 
battles,  in  the  second  of  which  he  slew  thirteen  thousand 
of  the  enemy  without  the  Romans  losing  a  man.  lie  was 
rewarded  for  this,  in  addition  to  his  triumph,  by  having  a 
houtte  built  for  him  u])on  the  Palatine  Hill  at  the  jiulijie 
expense.     And  whereas  all  other  street  doors  open  inwards, 
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the  doors  of  that  house  were  made  to  open  outwards,  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  the  honour  paid  him  by  the  people, 
who  thus  made  way  for  him.  It  is  said  that  all  the  doors 
in  Greece  used  once  to  open  this  way.  arguing  from  the 
comedies,  in  which  those  who  are  coming  out  of  a  house 
always  knock  at  the  door,  to  warn  those  who  are  passing 
or  standing  near  not  to  be  struck  by  the  leaves  of  the 
door  as  they  open. 

XXI.  Next  year  Poplicola  was  consul  for  the  fourth  time. 
There  was  an  expectation  of  a  war  against  the  Latins  and 
Sal)ines  combined. 

Moreover  the  city  seemed  to  have  displeased  the  gods  ; 
for  all  the  pregnant  women  were  delivered  prematurely,  and 
of  imperfectly  formed  children.  Poplicola,  after  appeasing 
the  gods  below  according  to  the  injunctions  of  the  bibylline 
books,  re-established  certain  games  in  accordance  with  an 
oracle,  brought  the  city  into  a  more  hopeful  state  of  mind, 
and  began  to  consider  what  he  had  to  fear  from  earthly 
foes,  for  the  enemy's  army  was  large  and  formidable. 
There  was  one  Appius  Clausus,  a  Sabine,  of  great  wealth 
and  remarkable  personal  strength,  and  a  virtuous  and 
eloquent  man,  who,  like  all  great  men,  was  the  object  of 
envy  and  ill-will  to  many.  He  was  accused  by  his 
enemies  of  having  put  an  end  to  the  Avar,  because  he 
wished  to  increase  the  power  of  Rome,  in  order  to  enable 
him  the  more  easily  to  triumjih  over  the  liberties  of  his 
own  country,  and  make  himself  king  of  it.  Perceiving  that 
the  populace  eagerly  listened  to  these  tales,  and  that  he 
was  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  war  party  and  the  army, 
he  began  to  fear  impeachment :  so,  having  numerous 
followers,  besides  his  personal  friends  and  relatives,  he  was 
able  to  divide  the  state  into  two  parties.  This  caused 
great  delaj^  in  the  Sabines'  preparations  for  attacking  the 
Iiomans,  and  Poplicola,  feeling  it  to  be  his  duty  not  merely 
to  watch  but  to  assist  Clausus,  sent  envoys,  Mdio  spoke  to 
him  as  folloA^'S :  "  Poplicola  feels  that  you  are  a  man  of 
honour,  who  would  be  unwilling  to  take  vengeance  upon 
your  countrymen,  although  you  have  been  shamefully 
treated  by  them.  But  if  you  choose  to  put  yourself  in 
safety  by  leaving  your  country  and  a  people  that  hates 
you,  he  will  receive  you,  both  in  his  public  and  his  private 
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capacity,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your  own  hip:h  character 
and  of  the  di«:nity  of  litane."  After  much  deliberatitm, 
Clausus  decided  that  he  conhi  not  do  better  than  accept  this 
offer,  and  assembled  all  his  friends.  They  in  their  turn 
influenced  many  others,  so  that  he  was  able  to  transjilant 
to  Rome  five  thousand  of  the  most  peaceful  and  respectable 
families  of  the  Sabine  nation.  Poplicola,  who  had  notice  of 
their  anival,  welcomed  them  kindly  and  graciously.  He 
made  them  all  citizens  of  Rome,  and  gave  each  of  them  two 
acres  of  land  along  the  river  Anio.  He  gave  Clausus 
twenty-five  acres,  and  enrolled  him  among  the  Senators. 
Clausus  afterwards  became  one  of  the  first  men  in  Rome  for 
wisdom  and  power,  and  his  descendants,  the  Claudian 
family,  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  history. 

XXII.  Though  the  disputes  of  the  Sabines  were  settled 
by  this  migration,  yet  their  popular  orators  would  not  let 
them  rest,  but  vehemently  urged  that  they  ought  not  to 
let  Appius,  a  desert^^r  and  an  enemy,  prevail  upon  them  to 
let  the  Romans  go  unpunished — a  thing  which  he  could  not 
persuade  them  to  do  when  he  was  present  among  them.  ■ 
They  proceeded  to  Fidena3  with  a  great  army  and  en- 
camped there,  and  laid  two  thousand  men  in  ambush 
before  Rome,  in  wooded  and  broken  ground,  meaning  in 
the  morning  to  send  out  a  few  horsemen  to  plunder 
ostentatiously.  These  men  were  ordered  to  ride  up  ckise 
to  Rome,  and  then  to  retire  till  their  jiursuers  were  drawn 
into  the  snare.  Poplicola  heard  of  this  plan  the  same  day 
from  deserters,  and  quickly  made  all  necessary-  arrange- 
ments. At  evening  he  sent  Postumius  Balbus,  his  sun-in 
law,  with  three  tliousand  men  to  occupy  the  tojis  of  the 
hills  under  which  the  Sabine  ambush  was  placed.  His 
colleague,  Lucretius,  was  ordered  to  take  the  swiftest- 
fofited  and  noblest  j-outh  of  the  city,  and  pursue  the 
plundering  horsemen,  while  he  himself  with  tlie  rest  of  the 
forces  made  a  circuitous  march  and  outflanked  the  enemy. 
It  chanced  that  a  thick  uiiht  came  on  about  dawn,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Postumius  charged  down  from  the  hills 
upon  the  men  in  ambush  with  a  loud  shout,  while 
Lucretius  sent  his  men  to  attack  the  cavalry',  and  Poplicola 
fell  upon  the  enemy's  camji.  The  Sabines  were  routed  in 
everj'  quarter,  and  even  when  fighting  no  longer  were 
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cut  down  by  the  Eomans,  tlieir  rash,  confidence  proving 
ruinous  to  them.  Each  party  thought  that  the  others 
must  be  safe,  and  did  not  care  to  stay  and  fight  where  they 
were,  but  those  who  were  in  the  camp  ran  to  those  in  the 
ambush,  and  those  in  tlie  ambush  towards  the  camp,  each 
of  them  meeting  those  with  whom  they  hoped  to  take 
refuge,  and  finding  that  those  who  they  had  hoped  would 
help  them  needed  help  themselves.  The  Sabines  would 
have  been  all  put  to  the  sword,  had  not  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Fidenee  afforded  them  a  refuge,  especially  for  the 
men  from  the  camp.  Such  as  could  not  reach  Fidenaj 
were  either  put  to  death  or  taken  prisoners. 

XXIII.  The  Eomans,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  refer  all 
great  success  to  the  intervention  of  Heaven,  thought  that 
the  whole  glory  of  this  achievement  was  due  to  the  general. 
The  first  thing  heard  was  tLe  victorious  soldiers  declaring 
that  Poplicola  had  delivered  up  the  enemy  to  them  blind 
and  lame,  and  all  but  in  chains,  for  them  to  slaughter  at 
their  ease.  The  people  were  enriched  by  the  plunder  and 
the  sale  of  the  prisoners  for  slaves.  Poplicola  enjoyed  a 
triumph,  and  previously  delivering  over  the  administration 
of  the  city  to  the  two  succeeding  consuls,  died  shortly 
afterwards,  having  attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory 
that  man  can  reach.  The  people,  as  if  they  had  done 
nothing  during  his  life  to  honour  him  as  he  deserved,  and 
were  now  for  the  first  time  to  show  their  gratitude, 
decreed  him  a  public  funeral,  and  moreover  that  every 
person  should  contribute  the  coin  called  quadrans,  to  show 
him  respect.  The  women  also  made  a  common  agreement 
to  wear  mourning  for  him  for  a  whole  year.  He  was 
buried  by  a  decree  of  the  people  within  the  city  near  the 
place  called  Velia,  and  all  his  family  were  given  the 
privilege  of  burial  there.  At  the  present  day  not  one  of 
the  family  is  actually  buried  there,  but  the  corpse  is  carried 
thither,  and  laid  down,  while  some  one  places  a  lighted 
torch  under  it  for  a  moment,  after  which  it  is  carried  awa}'. 
By  this  ceremony  they  claim  the  right,  although  they 
forego  it,  and  bury  the  corpse  outside  the  city. 
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co:\[rARisox  of  solox  axd  poplicola. 

I.  It  is  a  point  peculiar  to  this  comparison,  and  wliicli  does 
not  occnr  in  any  of  tlie  other  Lives  which  I  have  written, 
that  in  turn  one  imitates  and  the  other  bears  witness  to 
his  fellow's  deeds.  Observe,  for  instance,  Solon's  definition 
of  hap[)iness  before  Croesus,  how  much  better  it  suits 
Poplicola  than  Tellus.  He  says  that  Tellus  was  fortunate 
because  of  his  good  luck,  his  virtue,  and  his  noble 
children ;  but  yet  he  makes  no  mention  of  him  or  of  his 
children  in  his  p(X'trv,  and  he  never  was  a  man  of  any 
renown,  or  held  any  hi<:;h  office. 

Now  Poplicula's  virtues  made  him  the  most  powerful 
and  glorious  of  the  liDinans  during  his  life,  and  six  hundred 
yeans  after  his  death  the  very  noblest  families  of  Komo, 
those  named  Publicola  and  Messala  and  Valerius,  are 
]>roud  to  trace  their  descent  from  him,  even  at  the  present 
da  v.  Tellus,  it  is  true,  died  like  a  brave  man  fiy-htiuj:;  in 
the  ranks,  but  Poplicola  slew  his  enemies,  which  is  much 
better  than  Ix-ing  killed  oneself,  and  made  his  country 
victoritjus  by  skill  as  a  general  and  a  statesman,  and,  after 
triumi)hing  and  cnjtjj'ing  honours  of  every  kind,  died  the 
death  which  Solon  thought  so  envialtle.  Besides,  Solon, 
in  his  answer  to  Mimuei'mus  about  the  time  of  life,  has 
written  the  verses : 

•*  To  me  may  favour!  np:  Heaven  send, 
TImt  III!  my  fiieiids  may  mourn  my  end," 

in  which  he  bears  witness  to  the  good  fortune  of  Poplicola ; 
for  lie,  when  he  died,  was  mourned  not  only  by  all  his 
fnends  and  relations  but  l»y  the  whole  city,  in  which 
thonwmds  wupt  for  him,  while  all  the  women  wore  mourn- 
ing for  him  as  if  he  were  a  son  or  father  of  them  all  that 
they  had  lost. 
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Solon  says  in  his  poems, 

"  I  long  for  wealth,  but  not  procured 
By  means  unholy.' 

Now  Poplicola  not  only  possessed  wealth,  honour  ahly 
acquired,  but  also  was  able  to  spend  it,  much  to  his  credit, 
in  relieving  the  needy.  Thus  if  6olou  was  the  wisest, 
Poplicola  was  certainly  the  most  fortunate  of  men ;  for 
what  Solon  prayed  for  as  the  greatest  blessing,  Poplicola 
possessed  and  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

II.  Thus  has  Solon  done  honour  to  Poplicola ;  and  he 
again  honoured  Solon  by  regarding  him  as  the  best  model 
a  man  could  follow  in  establishing  a  free  constitution  :  for 
he  took  away  the  excessive  power  and  dignit}''  of  the 
consuls  and  made  them  inoffensive  to  the  people,  and 
indeed  made  use  of  many  of  Solon's  own  laws  ;  as  he  em- 
powered the  people  to  elect  their  own  consuls,  and  gave 
defendants  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  people  from  other 
courts,  just  as  Solon  had  done.  He  did  not,  like  Solon, 
make  two  senates,  but  he  increased  the  existing  one  to 
nearly  double  its  number.  His  grounds  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  qutestors  was  to  give  the  consul  leisure  for  more 
im^iortant  matters,  if  he  was  an  honest  man ;  and  if  he 
was  a  bad  man,  to  remove  the  opportunity  of  fraud  which 
he  would  have  had  if  he  were  supreme  over  the  state  and  the 
treasury  at  once.  In  hatred  of  tyrants  Poplicola  exceeded 
Solon,  for  he  fixed  the  penalty  for  a  man  who  might  be 
proved  to  be  attempting  to  make  himself  king,  whereas 
the  Eoman  allowed  any  one  to  kill  him  without  trial. 
And  while  Solon  justly  prided  himself  upon  his  having 
been  offered  the  opportunity  to  make  himself  despot,  with 
the  full  consent  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  yet  having 
refused  it,  Poplicola  deserves  even  greater  credit  for 
liaving  been  placed  in  an  office  of  almost  despotic  power, 
and  having  made  it  more  popular,  not  using  the  privileges 
with  which  he  Avas  entrusted.  Indeed  Solon  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  perceive  that  a  people 

"  Obeys  its  rulers  best. 
When  not  too  free,  yet  not  too  much  opprest.'' 

III.  The  relief  of  debtors  was  a  device  peculiar  to  Solon, 
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"u-hich  more  than  anything  else  confirmed  the  liberty  tif  tho 
citizens.  For  laws  to  establish  e(iuality  are  of  no  use  if 
po<jr  men  are  ])reventetl  from  enjoying  it  because  of  their 
debts;  and  in  the  states  Avhich  a])iiear  to  be  the  most  free, 
men  liecome  mere  slaves  to  the  rich,  and  conduct  the  whole 
business  of  the  state  at  their  dictation.  It  should  be 
especially  ntitcd  that  although  an  ab(.iliti(in  of  debt  wouLl 
naturally  produce  a  civil  war,  yet  this  measure  of  Solon's, 
like  an  unusual  but  powerful  dose  of  meilicine,  actually 
put  an  end  to  the  existing  condition  of  internal  strife  ;  for 
the  well  known  j^robity  of  Solon's  character  outweighed 
the  discredit  of  the  means  to  which  he  resorted.  In  fact 
Solon  began  his  public  life  with  greater  gloiy  than 
Poplicola,  for  he  was  the  leading  spirit,  and  follnwed  no 
man,  but  entirely  single  handed  eliccted  the  most  important 
rufonus ;  while  Poplicola  was  more  enviable  and  fortunate 
at  the  clcise  of  his  career. 

Solon  himself  saw  his  own  constitution  overthrown, 
while  that  of  Poplicola  preserved  order  in  the  city  down 
to  tho  time  of  the  civil  wars ;  and  the  reason  was  that 
Solun.  as  soon  as  he  had  enacted  his  laws,  went  on  his 
travels,  leaving  them  written  on  wotxlen  tablets,  defence- 
less against  all  assailants ;  whereas  Poplicola  remained  at 
home,  acted  as  consul,  and  by  his  statesmanship  ensured 
tho  success  and  permanence  of  the  new  constitution. 
M(jreover,  Solon  couM  not  stop  Peisistratus,  although  ho 
jttTceived  his  disigns,  l)ut  was  forced  to  see  a  des])otisin 
established  ;  while  Poplicola  destroj-ed  a  monarchy  whioli 
had  existed  for  many  years,  showing  equal  A'irtue  with 
Solon,  but  greater  g<Mjil  fortune  and  power  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  his  intentions. 

IV.  With  regard  to  warlike  achievements,  Daimachus 
of  Plata'A  will  not  even  admit  that  Solon  made  the  cam- 
jiaign  against  the  ^legarians,  which  wo  have  related ;  but 
poplicola  iMjth  by  strategy  and  personal  valour  won  many 
great  battles.  As  a  statesman,  Solon  seems  to  have  acted 
somewhat  chiMishly  in  pretending  that  he  was  mad,  in 
order  tt»  make  his  speech  alxtut  Salamis,  while  Poplicoli 
ran  the  very  greatest  risks  in  driving  out  the  tyrant  and 
crushing  the  consjjiracy.  He  was  especially  responsililo 
for  tho  chief  criminals  being  put  to  death,  and  thus  not 
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only  drove  the  Tarquins  out  of  the  city,  but  cut  off  and 
destroyed  their  hopes  of  return.  And  while  he  showed 
such  vigour  in  enterprises  that  required  spirit  and  courage, 
he  was  equally  admirable  in  peaceful  negotiations  and  the 
arts  of  persuasion  ;  for  he  skilfully  won  over  the  formidable 
Porsena  to  be  the  friend  instead  of  the  enemy  of  Rome. 

Still  we  may  be  reminded  that  Solon  stirred  up  the 
Athenians  to  capture  Salamis,  which  they  had  given  Tip  to 
the  Megarians,  while  Poplicola  ^athdrew  the  Eomans  from 
a  country  which  they  had  conquered.  We  must,  however, 
consider  the  circumstances  under  which  these  events  took 
place.  A  subtle  politician  deals  Avith  every  thing  so  as  to 
turn  it  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  will  often  lose  a 
part  in  order  to  save  the  whole,  and  bj^  sacrificing  some 
small  advantage  gain  another  more  important  one,  as  did 
Poplicola  on  that  occasion ;  for  he,  by  withdrawing  from 
a  foreign  country,  preserved  his  own,  gained  the  enemy's 
camp  for  the  Eomans,  who  before  were  only  too  glad  to 
save  their  city  from  ruin,  and  at  last,  by  converting  his 
enemy  into  an  arbitrator  and  winning  his  cause,  obtained 
all  the  fruits  of  victory :  for  Porsena  jDut  an  end  to  the 
Avar,  and  left  behind  him  all  his  war  material  to  show  his 
respect  for  the  noble  character  of  the  consul. 
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LIFE  OF  THEMISTOKLES. 

I.  TuEMiSTOKLES  Came  of  a  family  too  obscure  to  entitle  him 
to  distinction.  His  father,  Neokles,  was  a  middle-class 
Athenian  citizen,  of  the  township  of  Phrearri  and  the 
tribe  Leontis.  He  was  base  born  on  his  mother's  side,  as 
the  epigram  tells  us  : 

*'  My  name's  Abrotonon  from  Tlirace, 
I  Ixiast  not  old  Athenian  race; 
Yt-t,  bumble  though  my  liiKSge  be, 
Tbemistoklcs  was  born  of  me." 

Phanias,  however,  says  that  the  mother  of  Themistoklcs 
was  a  Carian,  not  a  Thracian,  and  that  her  name  was  not 
Abrotonon  but  Euterpe.     ^lanthes  even  tells  us  tjiat  she 

line  from  the  city  of  Halikarnassus  in  Caria.     All  base- 

rn  Athenians  were  made  to  assemble  at  Kynosarges,  a 
gj'mnasium  outside  tlie  walls  sacred  to  Herakles,  who 
was  regarded  as  base  l)om  among  the  gods  because 
his  mother  was  a  mortal ;  and  Themistoklcs  induced 
several  youths  of  noble  birth  to  come  to  Kjiiosarges  with 
him  and  join  in  the  wrestling  there,  an  ingenious  device 
for  destroying  the  exchisive  privileges  of  birth.  But,  for 
all  that,  he  evidently  was  of  the  blood  of  Lykomedes ; 
for  when  the  barbarians  burned  down  the  temple  of  the 
Initiation  at  Phlya,  which  belonged  to  the  whole  race  of 
the  descendants  of  Lykomedes,  it  was  restored  by  The- 
mistoklcs. as  we  are  told  by  Simonidcs. 

II.  He  is  agreed  by  all  to  have  ])een  a  child  of  vigorous 
impulses,  naturally  clever,  and  inclined  to  take  an  interest 
in  important  ntVairs  and  (questions  of  statesmanship. 
During  his  holidays  and  times  of  leisure  lie  did  n<»t  play 
and  tritle  as  (jtlier  children  do,  but  was  always  found 
arranging  some  speech  ]>y  himself  and  thinking  it  over. 
The  speech  was  always  an  attack  on,  or  a  defence  of,  some 
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one  of  his  playfellows.  His  schoolmaster  was  wont  to  say, 
'•  Tou  will  be  nothing  petty,  my  boy ;  you  will  be  either 
a  very  good  or  a  very  bad  man." 

In  his  learning,  he  cared  nothing  for  the  exercises 
intended  to  form  the  character,  and  mere  showy  accom- 
plishments and  graces,  but  eagerly  applied  himself  to  all 
real  knowledge,  trusting  to  his  natural  gifts  to  enable  him 
to  master  what  was  thought  to  be  too  abstruse  for  his  time 
of  life.  In  consequence  of  this,  when  in  society  he  was 
ridiculed  by  those  who  thought  themselves  well  mannered 
and  well  educated,  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  somewhat 
vulgar  retort  that  he  could  not  tune  a  lute  or  play  upon 
the  harp,  but  he  could  make  a  small  and  obscure  state  great 
and  glorious. 

]  n  spite  of  all  this,  Stesimbrotus  says  that  Themistokles 
was  a  pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  and  attended  the  lectures  of 
Melissus  the  physicist ;  but  here  he  is  wrong  as  to  dates. 
Melissus  was  the  general  who  was  opposed  to  Perikles,  a 
much  younger  man  than  Themistokles,  when  he  was 
besieging  Samos,  and  Anaxagoras  was  one  of  Perikles 's 
friends^  One  is  more  inclined  to  believe  those  who  tell  us 
that  Themistokles  was  a  follower  and  admirer  of  Mnesi- 
philus  of  riifearri,  who  was  neither  an  orator  nor  a 
natural  philosopher,  but  a  man  who  had  deeply  studied 
what  went  by  the  name  of  AAasdom,  but  was  really  political 
sharp  practice  and  expedients  of  statesmanship,  which  he 
had,  as  it  were,  inherited  as  a  legacy  from  Solon.  Thosa 
who  in  later  times  mixed  up  this  science  with  forensic 
devices,  and  used  it,  not  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  politics, 
but  the  abstract  ideas  of  speculative  philosophy,  were 
named  Sophists.  Themistokles  used  to  converse  with  this 
man  when  he  had  already  begun  his  political  career.  In 
his  childhood  he  was  capricious  and  unsteady,  his  genius, 
as  yet  ixntempered  by  reason  and  experience,  showing 
great  capacities  both  for  good  and  evil,  and  after  breaking 
out  into  vice,  as  he  himself  used  afterwards  to  admit, 
saying  that  the  colts  which  are  the  hardest  to  break  in. 
usually  make  the  most  valuable  horses  when  properly 
taught.  But  as  for  the  stories  which  some  have  fabricated 
out  of  this,  about  his  being  disinherited  bj?-  his  father,  and 
about  his  mother  committing  suicide  through  s;rief  at  her 
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son's  (lisj^race,  they  seem  to  be  untrue.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  writers  tell  us  that  his  father,  wishing  to  dissuado 
him  from  taking-  part  in  p^ilitics,  pointed  out  to  him  the 
old  triremes  lying  abandoned  on  the  beach,  and  told  him 
that  politicians,  when  the  people  had  no  farther  use  fi)r 
them,  were  cast  aside  in  like  manner, 

111.  Very  early  in  life  Themistokles  took  a  vigorous 
part  in  public  affairs,  possessed  liy  vehement  ambition. 
Determined  from  the  veiy  outset  that  he  would  become 
the  leading  man  in  the  state,  he  eagerly  entered  into  all 
the  schemes  for  displacing  those  who  where  then  at  the 
I"  id  of  atfaire,  esjiecially  attacking  Aristeides,  the  son  of 

-imachus,  whose  policy  he  opposed  on  every  occasion. 

r  his  enmity  with  this  man  seems  to  have  had  a  very 

\  ish  commencement ;  for  they  both  entertiiined  a  passion 
1'  ir  the  beautiful  Stesilaus,  who,  we  are  told  by  Ariston  the 
philosopher,  was  descended  from  a  family  residing  in  the 
island  of  Keos.  After  this  difference  they  espoused  different 
parties  in  the  state,  and  their  different  tem])er  and  habits 
widened  the  breach  between  them.  Aristeides  was  of  a 
mild  and  honourable  nature,  and  as  a  statesman  cared 
nothing  for  popularity  or  personal  gl<>ry,  but  did  what  ho 
thought  right  wiih  great  caution  and  strict  rectitude.  He 
was  thus  often  brought  into  collision  with  Themistokles, 
who  was  tiying  to  engage  the  peoi)le  in  many  new  schemes, 
and  to  introduce  startling  reforms,  by  wliich  he  wuuld 
himself  have  gained  credit,  and  which  Aiisteides  steadily 
oppose*!. 

ilo  is  said  to  have  been  so  recklessly  ambitious  and 
80  fren/ie<lly  eager  to  tiike  part  in  great  events,  that  though 
he  was  very  young  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
when  the  country  rang  with  the  praises  of  the  general- 
ship of  Miltiades,  he  was  often  to  Vkj  seen  buried  in  thought, 
passing  sleepless  nights  and  refusing  invitations  to  wine- 
parties,  and  that  he  answered  those  who  asked  him  the 
cause  of  his  change  of  habits,  that  the  trophies  of  [Miltiades 
would  not  lot  him  sleep.  Other  men  thought  that  tho 
victory  of  Marathon  had  jtut  an  end  to  the  war,  but 
Themistokles  kjiw  that  it  was  but  the  jirehide  to  a  greater 
contest,  in  which  he  ])re])ared  himself  to  st;ind  forth  as  tho 
champi<>n  of  Greece,  and,  foreseeing  long  before  what  was 
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to  come,  endeavoured  to  make  the  city  of  Atliens  ready  to 
meet  it. 

IV.  First  of  all,  lie  had  the  coiirage  to  ];)ropose^that  the 
Athenians,  instead  of  dividing  amongst  themselves  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  silver  mines  at  Laurium, 
should  construct  ships  out  of  this  fund  for  the  war  with 
^gina.  This  was  then  at  its  height,  and  the  ^'Eginetans, 
who  had  a  large  navy^,  were  masters  of  the  sea.  By  this 
means  Themistokles  was  more  easily  enabled  to  carry  his 
point,  not  trying  to  terrify  the  people  by  alluding  to 
Darius  and  the  Persians,  Avho  lived  a  long  way  off,  and 
whom  few  feared  would  ever  come  to  attack  them,  but  by 
cleverly  appealing  to  their  feelings  of  patriotism  against  the 
jiEginetans,  to  make  them  consent  to  the  outlay. 

With  that  money  a  hundred  triremes  were  built,  which 
were  subsequently  used  to  iight  against  Xerxes.  After 
this  he  kept  gradually  turning  the  thoughts  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  because  their  land 
force  was  unable  even  to  hold  its  own  against  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  while  with  a  powerful  fleet  they  could  both 
beat  oft'  the  barbarians  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
whole  of  Greece.  Thus,  as  Plato  says,  instead  of  station- 
ary^ soldiers  as  they  were,  he  made  them  roving  sailors, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  contemptuous  remark  that  I'hemisto- 
kles  took  away  from  the  citizens  of  Athens  the  shield  and 
the  spear,  and  reduced  them  to  the  oar  and  the  rower's 
bench.  This,  we  are  told  by  Stesimbrotus,  he  eftected  after 
quelling  the  opposition  of  Miltiades,  who  spoke  on  the 
other  side.  Whether  his  proceedings  at  this  time  were 
strictly  constitutional  or  no  I  shall  leave  to  others  to 
determine  ;  but  that  the  only  safety  of  Greece  lay  in  its 
fleet,  and  that  those  triremes  were  the  salvation  of  the 
Athenians  after  their  city  was  taken,  can  be  proved  by  the 
testimony,  among  others,  of  Xerxes  himself ;  for  although 
his  land  force  was  unbroken,  he  fled  after  his  naval  defeat, 
as  though  no  longer  able  to  contend  with  the  Greeks,  and 
he  left  Mardonius  behind  more  to  prevent  pursuit,  in  my 
ojiinion,  than  with  any  hopes  of  conquest. 

V.  Some  writers  tell  us  that  he  was  a  keen  man  of 
business,  and  explain  that  his  grand  style  of  living  made 
this  necessary  ;  for  he  made  costly  sacrifices,  and  entertained . 
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foreigners  in  a  splendid  manner,  all  of  whieli  recjuiied  a 
large  expenditure  ;  but  some  accuse  him  of  meanness  and 
avarice,  and  even  say  that  he  sold  jtresents  which  were 
sent  for  his  table.  ^\  hen  Philides  the  horse-dealer  refused 
to  sell  him  a  colt,  he  threatened  that  he  wcmld  soon  make 
a  wooden  horse  of  the  man's  house  ;  meaning  that  he  would 
stir  up  lawsuits  and  claims  against  him  from  some  of  his 
relations. 

In  ambition  he  surpassed  every  one.  When  yet  a  young 
and  unknown  man  he  prevailed  upon  Epikles  of  Ilermione, 
the  admired  performer  on  the  harp,  to  practise  his  art  in 
his  house,  hojiing  thereby  to  bring  many  ])eople  to  it  to 
listen.  And  he  displeased  the  Greeks  when  he  went  to  the 
Olympian  games  by  vying  with  Kimon  in  the  luxury  of 
his  table,  his  tents,  and  his  other  furniture.  It  was  thought 
very  j)roper  for  Kimon,  a  young  man  of  noble  birth,  to  do 
so ;  but  for  a  man  who  had  not  yet  made  himself  a  reputji- 
tion,  and  had  not  means  to  support  the  ex])ense,  such 
extravagance  seemed  mere  vulgar  ostentation.  In  the 
dramatic  contest,  which  even  then  excited  great  interest 
and  rivalry',  the  play  whose  expenses  he  paid  fur  won  the 
prize.  He  put  uj)  a  tablet  in  memory  of  his  success  bearing 
tlie  words  :  Themistokles  of  Phrean-i  was  choragus,  Phryni- 
chus  wrote  the  l>lay,  Adeimantus  was  archon.  Yet  he  was 
poj)ular,  for  he  knew  everj*  one  of  the  citizens  by  name, 
and  gave  impartial  judgment  in  all  cases  referred  to  him 
as  arbitratur.  Once,  when  Siuonides  of  Keos  asked  him  to 
strain  a  point  in  his  favour,  Themistokles,  who  was  a 
general  at  the  time,  answered  that  Simonides  would  be  a 
bad  poet  if  he  sang  out  of  tune  ;  and  he  would  be  a  bad 
magistrate  if  he  favoured  men  against  the  law.  At  another 
time  he  rallied  .Simonides  on  his  folly  in  abusing  the 
Corinthians,  who  inhabited  so  line  a  city,  and  in  having 
his  own  statue  carved,  though  he  was  so  ugly.  He  continued 
to  increase  in  p<jpularity  by  judiciously  courting  the  favour 
of  the  people,  and  was  at  length  able  to  secure  the  triumjih 
of  his  own  party,  and  the  banishment  of  his  rival  Aristeides. 

VI.  As  the  Persians  were  now  about  to  invade  Greece, 
the  Atlienians  deliljerated  as  to  wlio  kIkjuM  be  their  leader. 
It  is  said  that  most  men  refused  the  ]iost  of  General  through 
ftar,  but  that  Kpikydes,  the  sou  of  i^uphemides,  a  clever 
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mob-orator,  Tout  cowardly  and  accessible  to  bribes,  desired 
to  be  appointed,  and  seemed  very  likely  to  be  elected. 
Themistokles,  fearing  that  the  state  would  be  utt  -rly 
ruined  if  its  affairs  fell  into  such  hands,  bribed  him  into 
forgetting  his  ambitious  designs,  and  withdrawing  Ms 
candidature. 

He  was  much  admired  for  his  conduct  when  envoys 
came  from  the  Persian  king  to  demand  earth  and  Avater, 
in  token  of  submission.  He  seized  the  interpreter,  and  l:)y 
a  decree  of  the  people  had  him  put  to  death,  because  he 
had  dared  to  translate  the  commands  of  a  barbarian  into 
the  language  of  free  Greeks.  He  acted  in  the  same  way 
to  Arthmias  of  Zelea.  This  man,  at  the  instance  of  The- 
mistokles, was  declared  infamous,  he  and  his  children  and 
his  descendants  for  ever,  because  he  brought  Persian  gold 
among  the  Greeks.  His  greatest  achievement  of  all, 
however,  was,  that  he  put  an  end  to  all  the  internal  wars 
in  Greece,  and  reconciled  the  states  with  one  another, 
inducing  them  to  defer  the  settlement  of  their  feuds  until 
after  the  Persian  war.  In  this  he  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  assisted  by  Chileon  the  Arcadian. 

VII.  On  his  appointment  as  General,  he  at  once  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  upon  his  countrymen  to  man  their 
fleet,  leave  their  city;  and  go  to  meet  the  enemy  by  sea  as 
far  from  Greece  as  possible.  As  this  met  with  great 
opposition,  he,  together  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  led  a 
large  force  as  far  as  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  which  they  in- 
tended to  make  their  first  line  of  defence,  as  Thessaly  had 
not  at  that  time  declared  for  the  Persians.  When,  how- 
ever, the  armies  were  forced  to  retire  from  thence,  and 
all  Greece,  up  to  Boeotia,  declared  for  the  Persians,  the 
Athenians  became  more  willing  to  listen  to  Themistokles 
about  fighting  by  sea,  and  he  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to 
guard  the  straits  at  Artemisium.  Plere  the  Greeks  chose 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  their  general,  Euiybiades,  to 
take  the  command ;  but  the  Athenians  refused  to  submit 
to  any  other  state,  because  they  alone  furnished  more 
ships  than  all  the  rest.  Themistokles,  at  this  crisis  per- 
ceiving the  danger,  gave  up  his  claims  to  Eurybiades,  and 
soothed  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Athenians,  telling  them 
that  if  they  proved  themselves  brave  men  in  the  war,  they 
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would  find  that  all  the  other  states  in  Greece  would 
cheerfully  recognise  their  supremacy.  On  this  account  he 
seems  more  than  any  one  else  to  deserve  the  credit  of  having 
saved  Greece,  and  to  have  covered  the  Athenians  with  glory 
by  teaching  them  to  surpass  their  enemies  in  bravery,  and 
their  allies  in  gooil  sense.  "When  the  Persian  fleet  reached 
Aphetai,  Eurv^biades  was  terrified  at  the  number  of  ships 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits,  and,  learning  that  two 
hundred  sail  more  were  gone  round  the  outside  of  Euboea 
to  take  him  in  the  rear,  he  at  once  wished  to  retire  further 
into  Greece,  and  support  the  fleet  by  the  land  army  in 
Peloponnesus,  for  he  regarded  the  Persian  king's  fleet  as 
utterly  irresistible  at  sea.  Upon  this  the  Eiibo?ans,  who 
feared  to  be  deserted  by  the  Greeks,  sent  one  Pelagon  with 
a  large  siim  of  money,  to  make  secret  proposals  to  Themis- 
t(jkles.  He  t<x>k  the  money,  IIerodt)tus  tells  us,  and  gave 
it  to  Eurii'biades  and  his  party.  One  of  those  who  most 
vehemently  opposed  him  was  Architeles,  the  captain  of 
the  Sacred  Trireme,  who  had  not  sufficient  money  to  pay 
his  crew,  and  therefore  wished  to  sail  back  to  Athens. 
Themistokles  stirred  up  the  anger  of  his  men  to  such  a 
pitch  that  they  rushed  xipon  him  and  took  away  his 
supper.  At  this,  Architeles  was  much  vexe  1,  but  Themis- 
t<»kle8  sent  him  a  basket  containing  bread  and  meat,  with 
a  talent  of  silver  hidden  underneath  it,  with  a  message 
bidding  him  eat  his  supper  and  pay  his  men  the  next  day, 
but  that,  if  he  did  n^t,  Themistokles  would  denounce  him 
to  his  countri>^men  as  having  received  bribes  from  the 
enemy.     ThiB  we  are  told  by  Phanias  of  Lesbos. 

VIII.  The  battles  which  took  place  in  the  Straits  with 
the  Persian  ships,  were  indeed  indecisive,  but  the  exjierience 
gained  in  them  was  of  tlie  great'St  value  to  the  Greeks,  as 
they  were  taught  by  their  result  that  multitudes  of  ships 
and  sjdendid  ensigns,  and  the  boastful  war-cries  of  liar- 
barians.  avail  nothing  against  men  who  dare  to  fight  hand 
to  hand,  and  that  they  must  disregard  all  these  and  Imldly 
prajiple  with  their  enemies.  Pindar  seems  to  have  untler- 
8to«Ml  this  when  he  says,  about  the  battle  at  Artemisium, 
that  there 

"  Tlio  sons  of  Atln  n.s  laid 
Their  freedom'a  ;nmnd  foundation." 
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for  indeed  confidence  leads  to  victory.  This  Artemisium 
is  a  promontory  of  the  island  of  Euboea,  stretching  north- 
wards beyond  Hestieea ;  and  opposite  to  it  is  Olizon,  which 
was  once  part  of  the  dominions  of  Philoktetes.  There  is 
upon  it  a  small  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana),  wliich  is  called 
the  "  Temple  towards  the  East."  Bound  it  stand  trees 
and  a  circle  of  pillars  of  white  stone.  This  stone,  when 
rubbed  in  the  hand,  has  the  colour  and  smell  of  saffron. 
On  one  of  these  pillars  were  written  the  following  verses  : 

"  The  sons  of  Athens  once  o'ercame  in  fight 
All  Asia's  tribes,  on  yonder  sea  ; 
Tliey  raised  these  pillars  round  Diana's  shrine, 
To  thank  her  for  their  victory." 

Even  now  a  place  is  pointed  out  on  the  beach  where,  under 
a  great  heap  of  sand,  there  is  a  deep  bed  of  black  ashes 
where  it  is  thought  the  wrecks  and  dead  bodies  were 
burned. 

IX.  But  when  the  news  of  Thermopylae  was  brought  to 
the  Greeks  at  Ai-temisium,  that  Leonidas  had  fallen,  and 
Xerxes  was  in  possession  of  the  passes,  they  retired  further 
into  Greece,  the  Athenians  protecting  the  rear  on  account 
of  their  bravery,  and  full  of  pride  at  their  achievements. 
At  all  the  harbours  and  landing-places  along  the  coast, 
Themistokles,  as  he  passed  by,  cut  conspicuous  inscriptions 
on  stones,  some  of  which  he  found  on  the  spot,  and  others 
which  he  himself  set  up  at  all  the  watering-places  and 
convenient  stations  for  ships.  In  these  inscriptions  he 
besought  the  lonians,  if  possible,  to  come  over  to  the 
Athenians,  who  were  their  fathers,  and  who  were  fighting 
for  their  liberty ;  and  if  they  could  not  do  this,  to  throw 
the  barbarian  army  into  confusion  during  battle.  He 
hoped  that  these  writings  woidd  either  bring  the  lonians 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  or  make  them  suspected  of 
treason  by  the  Persians. 

Meanwhile  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  through  Doris,  and 
came  into  Phokis,  where  he  burned  the  city  of  the  Phokaeans. 
The  Greeks  made  no  resistance,  although  the  Athenians 
begged  them  to  make  a  stand  in  Bo30tia,  and  cover  Attica, 
urging  that  they  had  fought  in  defence  of  the  whole  of 
Greece  at  Artemisium.     However,  as  no  one  would  listen 
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to  them,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  determined  to  defend 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  were  collectinjj;  all  their  forces  withiu 
it,  and  building  a  wall  ae'ross  the  Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea, 
the  Athenians  -were  enraged  at  their  treachery,  and  dis- 
heartened at  Ix'ing  thus  abandoned  to  their  fate.  They 
had  no  thoughts  of  resisting  so  enormous  an  armj' ;  and 
the  only  thing  thej'  could  do  under  the  circumstances,  to 
abandon  their  city  and  trust  to  their  ships,  was  distasteful 
to  the  people,  who  saw  nothing  to  be  gained  by  victory, 
and  no  advantage  in  life,  if  they  had  to  desert  the  temples 
of  their  gotls  and  the  monuments  of  their  fathers. 

X.  At  this  crisis,  Themistokles,  desjiairing  of  influencing 
the  po])ulace  by  human  reasoning,  just  as  a  dramatist  has 
recourse  to  supernatural  machinery-,  produced  signs  and 
wonders  and  oracles.  He  argued  that  it  was  a  portent 
that  the  sacred  snake  during  those  days  deserted  his  usual 
haunt.  The  priests,  who  found  their  daily  ofllrings  to 
him  of  the  firstfruits  of  the  sacrifices  left  untouclied,  told 
the  people,  at  the  instigation  of  Themistokles,  that  the 
goddess  Athena  (^Minerva)  had  left  the  city,  and  was 
leading  them  to  the  sea.  He  also  swayed  the  popular 
mind  by  the  oracle,  in  which  he  argued  that  by  "wooden 
walls "  ships  were  alluded  to ;  and  that  Apollo  spoke  of 
Salamis  as  "  divine,"  not  terrible  or  sad,  because  Salamia 
would  be  the  cause  of  great  good  fortune  to  the  Greeks. 
Having  thus  gained  his  point,  he  proposed  a  decree,  that 
the  city  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the 
Athenians,  that  all  able-bodied  men  should  embark  in  the 
ships  of  war,  and  that  each  man  should  take  the  best 
measures  in  his  power  to  save  the  women  and  children 
and  slaves. 

^Vhen  this  decree  was  passed,  most  of  the  Athenians  sent 
their  aged  folks  and  women  over  to  Troezen,  where  they  were 
hosjntably  received  by  the  Troczenians,  who  decreed  tliat 
they  should  l>e  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  receiving 
each  two  olnds  a  day,  that  the  children  should  be  allowed 
to  pick  the  fniit  from  any  man's  tree,  and  even  that  their 
school  exjx-nses  should  be  paid.  This  decree  ^\<ls  i)roposed 
by  Nikagoras. 

The  Athenians  at  this  time  had  no  ]iublic  funds,  yet 
Aristotle   tells  us  that  the  Senate  of  the  Areopagus,  by 
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supplying  each  fighting  man  with  eight  drachmas,  did 
good  service  in  manning  the  fleet ;  and  Kleidemus  tells  us 
that  this  money  was  obtained  by  an  artifice  of  Themistokles. 
When  the  Athenians  were  going  down  to  the  Peiraeus,  he 
gave  out  that  the  Gorgon's  head  had  been  lost  from  the 
statue  of  the  goddess.  Themistokles,  under  pretext  of 
seeking  for  it.  searched  eveiy  man,  and  found  great  stores 
of  money  hidden  in  their  luggage,  which  he  confiscated, 
and  thus  was  able  to  svipply  the  crews  of  the  ships  with 
abundance  of  necessaries.  When  the  whole  city  put  to 
sea.  the  sight  affected  some  to  pity,  while  others  admired 
their  courage  in  sending  their  families  out  of  the  way  that 
they  might  not  be  disturbed  by  weeping  and  wailing  as 
they  went  over  to  Salamis.  Yet  many  of  the  aged  citizens 
who  were  left  behind  at  Athens  afforded  a  piteous  sight ; 
and  even  the  domestic  animals,  as  they  ran  howKng  to  the 
sea-shore,  accompanying  their  masters,  touched  men's  hearts. 
It  is  said  that  the  dog  of  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Perikles, 
could  not  endure  to  be  separated  from  him,  and  jumping 
into  the  sea  swam  alongside  of  his  trireme,  reached  Salamis, 
and  then  at  once  died.  His  tomb  is  even  now  to  be  seen 
at  the  place  called  Kynossema. 

XI.  Besides  these  great  achievements,  Themistokles, 
perceiving  that  his  countrymen  longed  to  have  Aristeides 
back  again,  and  fearing  that  he  might  ally  himself  with 
the  Persian,  and  work  ruin  to  Greece  out  of  anger  against 
his  own  country  (for  Aristeides  had  been  banished  from 
Athens  before  the  war  when  Themistokles  came  into  power), 
proposed  a  decree,  that  any  citizen  who  had  been  banished 
for  a  term  of  years,  might  return  and  do  his  best  by  word 
and  deed  to  serve  his  country  together  with  the  other 
citizens. 

Eurybiades,  on  account  of  the  prestige  of  Sparta,  held 
the  chief  command  of  the  fleet,  but  was  unwilling  to  risk 
a  battle,  prefeiTing  to  weigh  anchor  and  sail  to  the  Isthmus 
where  the  land  army  of  the  Peloponnesians  was  assembled. 
This  project  Avas  opposed  by  Themistokles  ;  and  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  he  made  use  of  the  following  well-known 
Ba;ving :  When  Eurybiades  said  to  him,  "  Themistokles,  in 
the  public  games  they  whip  those  m^io  rise  before  their 
turn."  "  True,"  said  Themistokles,  "  but  they  do  not  crown 
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those  who  lag  behind."  And  when  Eurybiades  raised  his 
staff  as  if  he  would  strike  him,  Thcmistokles  said,  "  Strike, 
but  hear  me."  When  Eurybiades,  in  wonder  at  his  gentle 
temj>er,  bade  him  speak,  ho  again  urged  Eurybiades  to 
remain  at  Salamis.  Some  one  then  said,  that  a  man 
without  a  city  had  no  right  to  tell  those  who  still  possessed 
one  to  abandon  it,  but  Themistokles  turning  upon  him, 
answered,  "  W  retch,  we  Athenians  have  indeed  abandoned 
our  walls  and  houses,  because  we  scorn  to  be  slaves  for 
the  sake  of  mere  buildings,  Init  we  have  the  greatest  city 
of  all  Greece,  our  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  which  now 
are  ready  to  help  you  if  you  choose  to  be  saved  by  their 
means;  but,  if  you  betray  us  and  leave  us,  some  of  the 
Greeks  will  soon  learn  to  their  cost  that  the  Athenians 
have  obtained  a  free  city  and  a  territory  no  worse  than 
that  which  they  left  behind."  AVhen  Eurj'biades  heard 
Themistokles  use  this  language,  he  began  to  fear  that  the 
Athenians  might  really  sail  away  and  leave  him. 

When  Eretrieus  tried  to  say  something  to  Themistokles, 
he  answered,  "  Do  you  too  dare  to  say  anything  about  war, 
you,  who  like  a  cuttle-fish,  have  a  sword  but  no  heart." 

XII.  It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  while  Themistokles 
was  talking  about  tliese  matters  upon  the  deck  of  his  ship, 
an  owl  was  seen  to  fly  from  the  right-liand  side  of  the  fleet, 
and  to  ]terch  u]»on  his  mast;  which  omen  encouraged  all 
the  Athenians  to  fight.  But  when  the  Persian  host  jioured 
down  to  Phalerum,  covering  the  whole  sea-shore,  and  the 
king  himself  was  seen  with  all  his  forces,  coming  down 
to  the  beach  with  the  infantry,  the  Greeks  forgot  the  words 
of  Themistokles,  and  began  to  cast  eager  glances  towards 
the  Isthmus  and  to  be  angry-  Avith  any  one  who  proposed 
to  do  anything  else  than  withdraw.  Tliey  determined 
to  retire  by  night,  and  the  steersmen  were  given  orders 
to  prepare  for  a  voyage.  Themistokles,  enraged  at  the 
idea  of  the  Greek  fleet  dispersing,  and  losing  the  advantage 
of  the  nsirrow  waters,  jilanned  the  afl'air  of  Sikinnus.  Tliis 
Sikinnus  was  a  Persian  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and 
who  was  fond  of  Themistokles  and  took  charge  of  his 
children.  He  sent  this  man  secretly  to  Xerxes,  ordering 
him  to  say  that  Themistokles,  the  general  of  the  Athenians, 
has  determined  to  come  over  to  the  king  of  the  Persians, 
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and  is  tlie  first  to  tell  Lim  that  the  Greeks  are  about  to 
retreat.  He  Lids  him  Bot  to  allow  them  to  fly,  but  to 
attack  them  while  thej^  are  disheartened  at  not  being 
supported  by  a  land  force,  and  destroy  their  fleet. 

Xerxes,  w-ho  imagined  this  to  be  said  for  his  advantage, 
was  delighted,  and  at  once  gave  orders  to  the  commanders 
of  his  ships  to  make  ready  for  battle  at  their  leisure,  all 
but  two  hundred,  whom  he  ordered  to  put  to  sea  at  once, 
surround  the  whole  strait,  and  close  up  the  passages 
through  the  islands,  so  that  no  one  of  the  enemy  could 
escape.  While  this  was  being  done,  Aristeides,  the  son  of 
Lysimachus,  who  was  the  first  to  perceive  it,  came  to  the 
tent  of  Themistokles,  althon  gh  the  latter  was  his  enemy, 
and  had  driven  him  into  exile.  When  Themistokles  came 
to  meet  him,  he  told  him  they  were  surrounded ;  knowing 
the  frank  and  noble  character  of  Aristeides,  Themistokles 
told  him  the  whole  plot,  and  begged  him  as  a  man  in  whom 
the  Greeks  could  trust,  to  encourage  them  to  fight  a  battle  in 
the  straits.  Aristeides  praised  Themistokles  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  went  round  to  the  other  generals  and  captains  of 
ships,  inciting  them  to  fight.  Yet  they  were  inclined  to 
doubt  even  the  word  of  Aristeides,  when  a  trireme  from  the 
island  of  Tenos,  under  the  command  of  Panaitios,  came  in, 
having  deserted  from  the  enemy,  and  brought  the  news 
that  the  Greeks  were  really  surrounded.  Then,  in  a  spirit 
of  anger  and  despair,  they  prepared  for  the  struggle. 

XIII.  At  daybreak  Xerxes  took  his  seat  on  a  high  clifi 
overlooking  all  his  host,  just  above  the  Temple  of  Herakles, 
we  are  told  by  Phanodemus,  where  the  strait  between 
Salamis  and  Attica  is  narrowest,  but  according  to  Akes- 
todorus,  close  to  the  Megarian  frontier,  upon  the  mountains 
called  Horns.  Here  he  sat  upon  the  golden  throne,  with 
many  scribes  standing  near,  whose  duty  it  was  to  write 
down  the  events  of  the  battle. 

While  Themistokles  was  sacrificing  on  the  beach,  beside 
the  admiral's  ship,  three  most  beautiful  captive  boys  were 
brought  to  him,  splendidly  adorned  with  gold  and  fine 
clothes.  They  were  said  to  be  the  children  of  Sandauke, 
the  sister  of  Xerxes,  and  Artiiuktes.  Wlien  Euphrantides 
the  prophet  saw  them,  there  shone  at  once  from  the  victims 
on  the  altar  a  great  and  brilliant  flame,  and  at  the  same 
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time  some  one  was  heard  to  sneeze  on  the  right  hand, 
which  is  a  good  omen.  Euphrantides  now  besought 
Themistokles  to  sacritiee  these  yoixng  men  as  victims  to 
Dionysus,  to  whom  human  beings  are  sacrificed ;  so  should 
the  Greeks  obtain  safety  and  victory.  Themistokles  was 
struck  with  horror  at  this  terrible  proposal ;  but  the 
multitude,  who,  as  is  natural  with  people  in  great  danger, 
hoped  to  be  saved  by  miraculous  rather  than  by 
ordinary  means,  called  upon  the  God  with  one  voice, 
and  leading  the  captives  up  to  the  altar,  compelled  him 
to  offer  them  up  as  the  prophet  bade  him.  This  story  rests 
on  the  authority  of  Phanias  of  Lesbos,  who  was  a  man  of 
education,  and  well  read  in  history. 

XIV,  As  for  the  niimbers  of  the  Persian  fleet,  the  poet 
^schylus,  as  though  he  knew  it  clearly,  writes  as  follows 
in  his  tragedy  of  the  Persae  : 

•*  And  well  I  know  a  thousand  sail 
That  day  did  Xerxts  meet, 
And  seven  and  two  hundred  m  >re, 
The  fastest  of  his  fleet."' 

The  Athenian  ships,  a  hundred  and  eighty  in  number, 
had  each  eighteen  men  on  deck,  four  of  whom  were  archers, 
and  the  rest  heavy -armed  soldiers.  Themistokles  now  chose 
the  time  for  the  battle  as  judiciously  as  he  had  chosen  the 
place,  and  would  not  bring  his  triremes  into  line  of  battle 
before  the  fresh  wind  off  the  sea,  as  is  usual  in  the  morning, 
raised  a  heavy  swell  in  the  straits.  This  did  not  damage 
the  low  flat  ships  of  the  Greeks,  but  it  caught  the  high- 
stome<l  Persian  ships,  over-weighted  as  they  were  with 
lofty  decks,  and  presented  their  broadsides  to  the  Greeks, 
who  eagerly  attacked  them,  watching  Themistokles  because 
he  was  their  best  example,  and  also  because  Ariamenes, 
Xerxes's  admiral,  and  the  bravest  and  best  of  the  king's 
brothers,  attacked  him  in  a  huge  ship,  from  which,  as  if 
from  a  castle,  he  poured  darts  and  arrows  upon  him. 

But  Ameinias  of  Dekeleia  and  Sokles  of  Pedia,  who  were 
both  sailing  in  the  same  vessel,  met  him  stem  to  stem. 
Each  ship  crashed  into  the  other  with  its  iron  lx;ak,  and 
was  torn  open.  Ariamenes  attemjited  to  board  the  Greek 
ship,  but  these  two  men  set  u])on  him  with  their  spears, 
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and  drove  him  into  the  sea.  His  body  was  noticed  by 
Queen  Artemisia  floating  amongst  the  other  wreckage,  and 
was  by  her  brought  to  Xerxes. 

XV.  At  this  period  of  the  battle  it  is  said  that  a  great 
light  was  seen  to  shine  from  Eleusis,  and  that  a  great  noise 
was  heard  upon  the  Thriasian  plain  near  the  sea,  as  though 
multitudes  of  men  were  escorting  the  mystic  lacchus  in 
procession.  From  the  place  where  these  sounds  were 
heard  a  mist  seemed  to  spread  over  the  sea  and  envelop 
the  ships.  Others  thought  that  they  saw  spirit-forms  of 
armed  men  come  from  ^Egina,  and  hold  their  hands  before 
the  ships  of  the  Greeks.  These  it  was  supposed  were  the 
^akid  heroes,  to  whom  prayers  for  help  had  been  offered 
just  before  the  battle.  The  first  man  to  capture  a  ship 
was  Lykomedes,  an  Athenian  captain,  who  cut  off  its 
ensign  and  dedicated  it  to  Apollo  with  the  laurel  crown-tTc 
the  Temple  at  Phlyas. 

In  the  narrow  straits  the  Persians  were  unable  to  bring 
more  than  a  part  of  their  fleet  into  action,  and  their  ships 
got  into  each  other's  way,  so  that  the  Greeks  could  meet 
them  on  equal  terms,  and,  although  they  resisted  until 
evening,  completely  routed  them,  winning,  as  Simonides 
calls  it,  that  "  glorious  and  famous  victory,"  the  greatest 
exploit  ever  achieved  at  sea,  which  owed  its  success  to  the 
bravery  of  the  sailors  and  the  genius  of  Themistokles. 

XVI.  After  this  naval  defeat,  Xerxes,  enraged  at  his 
failure,  endeavoured  to  fill  up  the  strait  with  earth,  and  so 
to  make  a  passage  for  his  land  forces  to  Salamis,  to  attack 
the  Greeks  there.  Now  Themistokles,  in  order  to  try  the 
temper  of  Aristeides,  proposed  that  the  fleet  should  sail  to 
the  Hellespont,  and  break  the  bridge  of  boats  there,  "  in 
ordeis"  said  he,  "  that  we  may  conquer  Asia  in  Europe." 
But  Aristeides  disapproved  of  this  measure,  saying, 
"  Hitherto  we  have  fought  against  the  Persian  king, 
while  he  has  been  at  his  ease ;  but  if  we  shut  him  up  in 
Greece,  and  drive  the  chief  of  so  large  an  army  to  despair, 
he  will  no  longer  sit  quietly  under  a  golden  umbrella  to 
look  on  at  his  battles,  but  will  strain  every  nerve  and 
superintend  every  operation  in  person,  and  so  will  easily 
retrieve  his  losses  and  form  better  plans  for  the  future." 

"  Instead  of  breaking  down  the  existing  bridge  for  him, 
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Themistokles,"  said  he,  "wo  ought  rather,  if  possible, 
at  once  to  buikl  another,  and  send  the  man  out  of  Europe 
as  quickly  as  possible."  "  Well  then,"  answered  Themis- 
tokles," if  you  think  that  our  interest  lies  in  that 
direction,  we  ought  all  to  consider  and  contrive  to  send 
him  out  of  Greece  as  fast  as  we  can."  AVhen  tliis 
rcNolution  was  adopted,  Themistokles  sent  one  of  the 
king's  eunuchs,  whom  he  had  found  among  the  prisoners, 
bidding  him  warn  Xerxes  that  "  the  Greeks  had  deter- 
mined after  their  victorv  to  sail  to  the  Hellespont  and 
break  the  bridge,  but  that  Themistokles,  out  of  his  regard 
for  the  king,  advises  him  to  proceed  as  fast  as  ho  can  to  his 
own  sea,  and  cross  over  it,  while  he  (Themistokles)  gained 
time  for  him  by  delaying  the  allied  fleet."  Xerxes,  hearing 
thus,  was  much  alarmed  and  retired  in  all  haste.  And 
indeed  the  battle  with  Mardonius  at  Plattea  shows  us 
which  of  the  two  was  right ;  for  the  Greeks  there  could 
scarcely  deal  with  a  small  part  of  the  Persian  army,  and 
what  therefore  could  they  have  done  with  the  whole  ? 

XYII.  Herodutus  tells  us  that,  of  Greek  States,  ^Egina 
received  the  prize  of  valuur,  and  that,  of  the  generals,  it 
was  awarded  to  Themistokles,  though  against  the  will  of 
the  voters.  When  the  armies  retired  to  the  Isthmus  all 
the  generals  laid  their  votes  on  the  altar  there,  and  each 
man  declared  himself  to  deserve  the  first  prize  for  valour, 
and  Themistokles  to  deserve  the  second.  However,  the 
Lacedaimonians  brotight  liim  liome  with  them  to  Sparta,  and 
gave  Eurj'biades  the  first  prize  for  valour,  but  Themistokles 
that  for  wisilom,  a  crown  of  olive-leaves.  They  also  gave 
him  the  best  chariot  in  their  city,  and  sent  three  hundred 
of  their  yoiing  men  to  escort  him  out  of  the  country.  It 
is  also  related  that  at  the  next  Olympian  games,  when 
Themistokles  appeared  tipon  the  race-course,  all  the 
spectators  t<M)k  no  further  interest  iu  the  contests,  but 
passed  the  whole  day  in  admiring  and  applauding  him,  and 
in  ]>ointing  him  out  to  such  as  were  strangers;  so  that  lie  was 
delighted,  and  sjiid  to  his  friends  that  he  had  now  received 
his  reward  for  all  his  labours  on  l)ehalf  of  Crreece. 

XVllI.  He  wa.s  by  nature  excessively  fond  of  admiration, 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  stories  alujut  liim  whicli  have 
been  preserved.      Once,  when  he  was  made  admiral  of  the 
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Athenian  fleet,  lie  put  oif  all  the  necessary  business  of  his 
office  until  the  day  appointed  for  sailing,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  a  great  many  dealings  with  various  people 
all  at  once,  and  so  appear  to  be  a  person  of  great  influence 
and  importance.  And  when  he  saw  the  corpses  floating 
in  the  sea  with  gold  bracelets  and  necklaces,  he  himself 
passed  them  by,  but  pointed  them  out  to  a  friend  who  was 
following,  saying,  "  L)o  you  pick  them  up  and  keep  them  ; 
for  you  are  not  Themistokles."  A  beautiful  youth,  named 
Antiphates,  regarded  him  coolly  at  first,  but  eventually 
became  submissive  to  him  because  of  his  immense 
reputation.  "  Young  man,"  said  Themistokles,  "  it  has 
taken  some  time,  but  we  have  at  leng-th  both  regained  our 
right  minds."  He  used  to  say  that  the  Athenians  neither 
admired  nor  respected  him,  but  used  him  like  a  plane-tree 
under  which  they  took  shelter  in  storm,  but  which  in  fair 
weather  they  lopped  and  stripped  of  its  leaves.  Once 
when  a  citizen  of  Seriphos  said  to  him  that  he  owed  his 
glory,  not  to  himself  but  to  his  city,  he  answered,  "  Very 
true  ;  I  should  not  have  become  a  great  man  if  I  had  been 
a  Seriphian,  nor  would  you  if  you  had  been  an  Athenian." 
"When  one  of  his  fellow-generals,  who  thought  that  he  had 
done  the  state  good  service,  was  taking  a  haughty  tone, 
and  comparing  his  exploits  with  those  of  Themistokles, 
he  said,  "  The  day  after  a  feast,  once  upon  a  time,  boasted 
that  it  was  better  than  the  feast-day  itself,  because  on  that 
day  all  men  are  full  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  while  upon 
the  next  day  every  one  enjoys  what  has  been  prepared 
at  his  leisure.  But  the  feast-day  answered,  '  Very  true, 
only  but  for  me  you  never  would  have  been  at  all.'  So 
now,"  said  he,  "  if  I  had  not  come  first,  where  would  you 
all  have  been  now  ?  "  His  son,  who  was  spoiled  by  his 
mother,  and  by  himself  to  please  her,  he  said  was  the  most 
powerful  person  in  Greece ;  for  the  Athenians  ruled  the 
Greeks,  he  ruled  the  Athenians,  his  wife  ruled  him,  and 
his  son  ruled  his  wife.  Wishing  to  be  singular  in  all 
things,  when  he  put  up  a  i:)lot  of  ground  for  sale,  he 
ordered  the  crier  to  announce  that  there  were  good  neigh- 
bours next  to  it.  When  two  men  paid  their  addresses  to 
his  daughter,  he  chose  the  more  agreeable  instead  of  the 
richer  of  the  two,  saying  that  he  preferred  a  man  without 
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money  to  money  \vithout  a  man.     Such  was  his  character, 
as  sho^vn  in  his  talk. 

XIX.  Immediately  after  the  great  war,  he  began  to 
rebuild  and  fortify  the  city.  In  order  to  succeed  in  this, 
Theopompus  says  that  he  bribed  the  Spartan  ephors  into 
laying  aside  opposition,  but  most  writers  say  that  he  out- 
witted them  by  j^rocceding  to  Sparta  nominally  on  an 
embassy.  Then  when  the  Spartans  complained  to  him 
that  Athens  was  being  fortified,  and  when  Poliarchus 
came  expressly  from  Jfigina  to  charge  him  with  it,  he 
denied  it,  and  bade  them  send  commissioners  to  Athens  to 
see  whether  it  was  true,  wishing  both  to  obtain  time  for 
the  fortifications  to  be  built,  and  also  to  place  these 
oommissioners  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  as  hostages 
for  his  own  safety.  His  expectations  were  realised ;  for 
the  Lacedaemonians,  on  discovering  the  truth,  did  liim  no 
harm,  but  di.ssembled  their  anger  and  sent  him  aAvay. 
After  this  he  built  Peira;us,  as  he  perceived  the  excellence 
of  its  harlH)ur8,  and  was  desirous  to  turn  the  whole 
attention  of  the  Athenians  to  naval  pursuits.  In  this  ho 
pursued  a  policy  exactly  the  opposite  to  that  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Attica ;  for  they  are  said  to  have  endeavoured  to 
keep  their  subjects  away  from  the  sea,  and  to  accustom 
them  to  till  the  ground  instead  of  going  on  board  ships, 
quoting  the  legend  that  Athene  and  Poseidon  had  a  contest 
for  the  possession  of  the  land,  and  that  she  gained  a 
decision  in  her  favour  by  the  production  of  the  sacred 
olive.  Themistokles,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  so  much 
"  stick  Peiraius  on  to  Athens,"  as  Aristophanes  the  comic 
poet  said,  as  make  the  city  dependent  upon  Peira3U8,  and 
the  land  dependent  on  the  sea.  By  this  means  he  trans- 
ferred power  from  the  nobles  to  the  peoj)le,  ])ecause  saiL^rs 
and  pilots  became  the  real  strength  of  the  State.  For 
this  reawjn  the  thirty  tyrants  destroyed  the  bema,  or 
tribune  on  the  place  of  pulilic  assembly,  which  was  built 
IcMjking  towards  the  sea,  and  built  another  which  looke<l 
inland,  because  they  thought  that  the  naval  supremacy  of 
Athens  had  l)een  the  origin  of  its  democratic  constitution, 
and  that  an  oligarchy  had  less  to  fear  from  men  who 
cultivate<l  the  land. 

XX.  Themistokles  had  even  more  exteudjd  views  than 
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these  about  making  the  Athenians  supreme  at  sea.  When 
Xerxes  was  gone,  the  whole  Greek  fleet  was  drawn  up  on 
shore  for  the  winter  at  Pagaste.  Themistokles  then 
l^ublicly  told  the  Athenians  that  he  had  a  plan  which 
would  save  and  benefit  them  all,  but  which  must  not  be 
divulged.  The  Athenians  bade  him  tell  Aristeides  only, 
and  to  execute  his  designs  if  he  approved. 

Themistokles  then  told  Aristeides  that  his  design  was  to 
bum  the  whole  Greek  fleet  as  they  lay  on  the  beach.  But 
Aristeides  came  forward  and  told  the  people  that  no  proposal 
could  be  more  advantageous  or  more  villainous  ;  so  that  the 
Athenians  forbade  Themistokles  to  proceed  'O'ith  it.  On 
another  occasion  the  Lacedtemonians  proposed,  in  a  meeting 
of  the  Amphiktyonic  council,  that  all  States  that  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  Persian  war  should  be  excluded  from  that 
council ;  Themistokles,  fearing  that  if  the  Lacedaemonians 
should  exclude  Thessaly,  Argos,  and  Thebes,  they  would 
have  complete  control  over  the  votes,  and  be  able  to  carry 
what  measures  they  pleased,  made  representations  to  the 
various  States,  and  influenced  the  votes  of  their  deputies 
at  the  meeting,  pointing  out  to  them  that  there  were  only 
thirty-one  States  which  took  any  part  in  the  war,  and 
that  most  of  these  were  very  small  ones,  so  that  it 
would  be  unreasonable  for  one  or  two  powerful  States 
to  pronounce  the  rest  of  Greece  outlawed,  and  be 
supreme  in  the  council.  After  this  he  generally  opposed 
the  Lacedemonians ;  wherefore  they  paid  special  court 
to  Kimon,  in  order  to  establisli  him  as  a  political  rival  to 
Themistokles. 

XXI.  Moreover,  he  made  himself  odious  to  the  allies  by 
sailing  about  the  islands  and  wringing  money  from  them. 
A  case  in  point  is  the  conversation  which  Herodotus  tells 
us  he  held  with  the  people  of  Andros,  when  tiying  to  get 
money  from  them.  He  said  that  he  was  come,  bringing 
with  him  two  gods.  Persuasion  and  Necessity ;  but  they 
replied  that  they  also  possessed  two  equally  powerful  ones. 
Poverty  and  Helplessness,  by  whom  they  were  prevented 
from  supplying  him  with  money.  The  poet,  Timokreon  of 
Ehodes,  in  one  of  his  songs,  writes  bitterly  of  Themistokles, 
saying  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  bribes  which  he 
received  from  exiles  to  restore  them  to  their  native  country, 
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but  abandoned  himself,  who  was  liis  guest  and  friend. 
The  song  runs  as  follows  : 

"Though  ye  may  sing  Pausanias  or  Xanthippns  in  your  lays, 
Or  Leotychides,  'tis  Aristeiiles  wliom  I  pmiso, 
The  best  of  men  as  yt-t  pro»iuced  by  Imly  Athens'  State, 
Since  thus  upon  Themisttikles  has  fall'n  Latona's  hitte  : 
That  liar  and  that  traitor  base,  who  for  a  bribi-  unck-an. 
Refused  to  ^eiu^t^lte  a  man  who  his  own  guest  had  been. 
His  friend  to<i,  in  his  native  lalysus,  but  who  took 
Three  silver  tiilents  witli  him,  and  his  friend  forsook. 
I3ad  luck  go  with  the  fellow,  who  unjustly  some  restores 
From  exile,  while  some  others  he  Imd  banislud  from  our  shores. 
And  some  he  puts  to  death ;  and  sits  among  us  gorged  with  pelf. 
He  kept  an  ample  table  at  the  Isthmian  vames  himself. 
And  pave  to  every  guest  that  came  full  plenty  of  cold  meat, 
The  which  they  with  a  prayer  did  each  and  every  fif  them  cat, 
But  their  prayer  was  '  Next  year  be  there  uo  Themistukles  to 
meet.' " 

And  after  the  exile  and  condemnation  of  Themistokles, 
Timokrcon  wrote  much  more  abusively  about  him  in  a 
Bong  which  bc-gins, 

"  Muse,  far  away, 
Sound  this  my  lay, 
For  it  both  meet  and  right  is.** 

It  is  said  that  Timolcreon  was  exiled  from  home  for  having 
dealings  with  the  Persians,  and  that  Themistokles  con- 
firmed his  sentence.  When,  then,  Themistokles  was 
charged  with  intriguing  with  the  Persians,  Timokreon 
wrote  upon  him, 

•*  Timokreon  is  not  the  only  Greek 
That  turned  a  tn>itor,  Persian  gold  to  seek; 
I'm  not  the  only  fox  without  a  tail, 
But  others  put  their  honour  up  for  sale." 

XXII.  As  the  Athenians,  through  his  unpoptilaritj, 
eagerly  listened  to  any  storj'  to  liis  discreclit,  he  was 
obliged  to  wearj-  them  by  constantly  repeating  the  tale  of 
his  ov\'u  exploits  to  them.  In  answer  to  those  who  were 
angrj'  with  him,  ho  would  ask,  "  Are  you  wejiry  of  always 
receiving  benefits  iVffm  the  same  hand  ?  "  lie  also  vexed 
the  people  by  buiUling  the  Temple  of  Artemis  of  Good 
Counsel,  as  he  called  her,  hinting  that  he  had  taken  good 
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counsel  for  the  Greeks.  This  temple  he  placed  close  to  his 
o\\Ti  house  in  Melite,  at  the  place  where  at  the  present  day 
the  public  executioner  casts  out  the  bodies  of  executed 
criminals,  and  the  clothes  and  ropes  of  men  who  have 
hanged  themselves.  Even  in  our  own  times  a  small  statue 
of  Themistokles  used  to  stand  in  the  Temple  of  Artemis  of 
Good  Counsel ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  hero  not  only 
in  mind,  but  in  appearance.  The  Athenians  made  use  of 
ostracism  to  banish  him,  in  order  to  reduce  his  extravagant 
pretensions,  as  they  always  were  wont  to  do  in  the  case  of 
men  whom  they  thought  over  powerful  and  unfit  for  living 
in  the  eqiiality  of  a  democracy.  For  ostracism  implied  no 
censure,  but  was  intended  as  a  vent  for  envious  feelings, 
which  were  satisfied  by  seeing  the  object  of  their  hatred 
thus  humbled. 

XXIII.  When  Themistokles  was  banished  from  Athens, 
he  lived  in  Argos,  during  which  time  the  proceedings  of 
Pausanias  gave  a  great  opportunity  to  his  enemies.  He 
was  impeached  on  a  charge  of  treason  by  Leobotes,  the  son 
of  Alkma3on  of  Agraulai,  and  the  Spartans  joined  in  the 
impeachment.  Pausanias,  indeed,  at  first  concealed  his 
treacherous  desiccns  from  Themistokles,  although  he  was 
his  friend ;  but  when  he  saw  that  Themistokles  was 
banished,  and  chafing  at  the  treatment  he  had  received,  he 
was  encouraged  to  ask  him  to  share  his  treason,  and 
showed  him  the  letters  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Persian  king,  at  the  same  time  inflaming  his  resentment 
against  the  Greeks,  whom  he  spoke  of  as  ungrateful 
wretches.  Themistokles  refused  utterly  to  join  Pausanias, 
but  nevertheless  told  no  one  of  his  treasonable  practices, 
either  because  he  hoped  that  he  would  desist,  or  that  his 
visionary  and  impossible  projects  would  be  disclosed  by 
other  means.  And  thus  it  was  that  when  Pausanias  was 
put  to  death,  certain  letters  and  Avritings  on  this  subject 
were  found,  which  threw  suspicion  upon  Themistokles.  The 
LacedEemonians  loudly  condemned  him,  and  many  of  his 
own  countrymen,  because  of  the  enmity  they  bore  him, 
brought  charges  against  him.  He  did  not  appear  in 
person  at  first,  but  answered  these  attacks  by  letters.  In 
these  he  told  his  accusers  that  he  had  always  sought  to 
rule,  and  was  not  bom  to  obey ;  so  that  he  never  would 
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sell  himself  and  Greece  to  be  a  slave  to  the  Persians.  But 
in  sj>ite  of  these  ar>:;iunents.  liis  enemies  prevailed  upon 
the  Athenians  to  send  men  with  orders  to  seize  him,  and 
brinjr;  him  to  be  tried  by  Greece. 

XXIV.  He  was  aj^prised  of  tliis  in  time  to  take  refuge  in 
Korkyra,  a  State  which  was  under  obligations  to  him.  For 
once,  when  Korkyra  was  at  variance  with  Corinth,  he  had 
been  chosen  to  arbitrate  between  them,  and  had  reconciled 
them,  giving  as  his  award  that  the  Corinthians  were  to  pay 
do^^^l  twenty  talents,  and  each  State  to  have  an  equal  share 
in  the  city  and  island  of  Leucas,  as  being  a  colony  from 
Ixith  of  them.  From  thence  he  tied  to  E})irus ;  but,  being 
still  pursued  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedtvmonians,  he 
adopted  a  desperate  resolution.  Admetus,  the  king  of  the 
Molossians.  had  once  made  some  recjucst  to  the  Athenians, 
which  Themistokk'S.  who  was  then  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  insultingly  refused  to  grant.  Admetus  was  deeply 
incensed,  and  eager  for  vengeance  ;  but  now  Themistokles 
feared  the  fresh  furj'^  of  his  country-men  more  than  this  old 
grudge  of  the  king's,  put  himself  at  his  mercy,  and  became 
a  suj»pliant  to  Admetus  in  a  novel  and  strange  fashion ; 
for  he  lay  down  at  the  hearth  of  Admetus,  holding  that 
]irince's  infant  son,  which  is  considered  among  the 
Molossians  to  be  the  most  solemn  manner  of  becoming  a 
supjdiant,  and  one  which  cannot  be  refused.  Some  say 
that  riitliia,  the  king's  wife,  suggested  this  posture  to 
Themistokles,  and  placed  her  infant  on  the  hearth  with 
him ;  while  others  say  that  Admetus,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  allege  religious  reasons  for  las  refusal  to  give  up 
Themistokles  to  his  pursiiers,  himself  arranged  the  scene 
with  him.  After  this,  Epikrates,  of  the  township  of 
Acliarnai,  managed  to  convey  his  wife  and  cliiklren  out  of 
Athens  to  join  him.  for  which,  we  are  tokl  ]>y  Stesimbrotiis, 
Kimon  subsequently  had  him  condemned  and  executed. 
But,  singularly  enough,  afterwards  Stesimljrotus  either 
forgets  his  wife  and  children,  or  makes  Themistokles 
forget  them,  when  he  says  that  he  sailed  to  Sicily  and 
demanded  the  daughter  of  the  despot  Iliero  in  marriage, 
promising  that  he  would  make  all  Greece  obey  him.  As 
Hiero  rejected  his  proposals,  he  then  went  to  Asia. 

XXV.  Now  it  is  not  probable  that  this  ever  took  place. 
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Theoplirastus,  in  liis  treatise  on  monarchy,  relates  that 
when  Hiero  sent  race-horses  to  Olympia  and  pitched 
a  costly  tent  there,  Themistokles  said  to  the  assembled 
Greeks  that  they  ought  to  destroy  the  despot's  tent,  and 
not  permit  his  horses  to  run.  Thucydides  too  informs  lis 
that  he  crossed  to  the  JEgean  sea,  and  set  sail  from  Pydna, 
none  of  his  fellow-travellers  knowing  who  he  was  until 
the  ship  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  Naxos,  which 
was  then  being  besieged  by  the  Athenians.  Then  he  be- 
came alarmed,  and  told  the  captain  and  the  pilot  who  he 
was,  and,  partly  by  entreaties,  partly  by  threats  that  he 
would  denounce  them  to  the  Athenians,  and  say  that  they 
well  knew  who  he  was,  but  Avere  carrying  him  out  of  the 
country  for  a  bribe,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  hold  on  their 
course  to  the  coast  of  Asia. 

Of  his  property,  much  was  concealed  by  his  friends  and 
sent  over  to  him  in  Asia  ;  but  what  was  confiscated  to  the 
public  treasury  amounted,  according  to  Theopompus,  to  a 
hundred  talents,  and  according  to  Theophrastus  to  eighty, 
albeit  Themistokles,  before  his  entrance  into  political  life, 
did  not  possess  property  worth  three  talents. 

XXVI.  AVhen  he  sailed  to  Kyme,  he  found  that  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionic  coast  were  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  capture  him,  especially  Ergoteles  and 
Pythodorus  (for  indeed,  to  men  who  cared  not  how  they 
made  their  money,  he  would  have  been  a  rich  prize,  as  the 
Persian  king  had  offered  a  reward  of  two  hundred  talents 
for  him),  he  fled  to  ^gae,  a  little  ^olian  city,  where  he 
was  known  by  no  one  except  his  friend  Nikogenes,  the 
richest  of  all  the  iEolians,  who  was  well  known  to  the 
Persians  of  the  interior.  In  this  man's  house  he  lay  con- 
cealed for  some  days.  Here,  after  the  feast  which  followed 
a  sacrifice,  Olbius,  who  took  charge  of  Nikogenes's  children, 
fell  into  a  kind  of  inspired  frenzy,  and  spoke  the  following 
verse : 

"  Night  shall  speak  and  give  thee  counsel,  night  shall 
give  thee  victory."  After  this  Themistokles  dreamed  a 
dream.  He  thought  that  a  snake  was  coiling  itself  upon 
his  belly  and  crawling  up  towards  his  throat.  As  soon  as 
it  reached  his  throat,  it  became  an  eagle  and  flapped  its 
wings,  lifted  him  up,  and  carried  him  a  long  distance, 
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tintil  he  saw  a  p;olden  herald's  staff.  The  eagle  set  him 
down  upon  this  securely,  and  he  felt  free  from  all  terror 
and  anxiety.  After  this  he  was  sent  away  by  Nikogenes, 
who  made  iise  of  the  following  device.  Most  barbarian 
nations,  and  the  Persians  especially,  are  violently  jealous 
in  their  treatment  of  women.  They  guard  not  only  their 
wives,  but  their  purchased  slaves  and  concubines,  with  the 
greatest  care,  not  permitting  them  to  be  seen  by  any  one 
out  of  doors,  but  when  they  are  at  home  they  lock  them 
up,  and  when  they  are  on  a  journey  they  place  them  in 
waggons  with  curtains  all  round  them.  Such  a  waggon 
was  prepared  for  Themistokles,  and  he  travelled  in  it,  his 
escort  telling  all  whom  they  met  that  they  were  conveying 
a  Greek  lady  from  Ionia  to  one  of  tlie  king's  courtiers. 

XXVII.  Thucydides  and  Charon  of  Lampsakus  relate  that 
Xerxes  was  now  dead,  and  that  Themistokles  gave  himself 
up  to  his  son ;  but  Ephorus,  Deinon,  Kleitarchus,  Hera- 
klcides,  and  many  others,  say  that  it  was  to  Xerxes 
himself  that  he  came.  But  the  narrative  of  Thucydides 
agrees  better  with  the  dates,  although  they  are  not 
thoroughly  settled. 

At  this  perilous  crisis  Themistokles  first  applied  to 
Artabanus,  a  chiliarch,  or  officer  in  command  of  a  regiment 
«)f  a  thousand  men,  whom  he  told  that  he  was  a  Greek, 
and  that  he  wished  to  have  an  intei-\-iew  with  the  king 
alxjut  matters  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  in  which 
the  king  was  csjx-cially  interested.  lie  replied,  "  Stranger, 
the  customs  of  rlifterent  races  are  different,  and  each  has  its 
own  standard  of  riglit  and  wrrmg  ;  yet  among  all  men  it  is 
thought  right  to  honour,  admire,  and  to  defend  one's  own 
customs.  Now  we  are  told  that  you  chiefly  prize  freedom 
anil  eriuality  ;  we  on  the  other  hand  tliink  it  the  best  of  all 
our  laws  to  honour  the  king,  and  to  worship  him  as  we 
should  worsliip  the  statue  of  a  grxl  that  preserves  us  all. 
Wherefore  if  you  are  Citnie  with  the  intention  of  adopting 
our  customs,  and  of  prostrating  yourself  before  the  king,  you 
may  Ik?  junnitted  to  see  the  king,  and  speak  with  him  ;  but 
if  not,  you  must  use  some  other  pei-son  to  communicate  with 
him;  for  it  is  not  the  custom  for  the  king  to  converse 
with  any  one  who  does  not  jjrostrate  liimwlf  l)efore  liim." 
Themistokles,  hearing  this,  said  to  him,  "  Artabanus,  I  am 
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come  to  increase  tlie  gloiy  and  power  of  tlie  king,  and  will 
both,  myself  adopt  your  customs,  since  tlie  god  that  has 
exalted  the  Persians  will  have  it  so,  and  will  also  increase 
the  number  of  those  who  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
king.  So  let  this  be  no  impediment  to  the  interview  with 
him  which  I  desire."  "  Whom  of  the  Greeks,"  asked 
Artabanus,  "  are  we  to  tell  him  is  come  ?  for  you  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  manners  of  a  man  of  hiimble  station." 
"  Ko  one,"  answered  Themistokles,  "  must  learn  my  name 
before  the  king  himself."  This  is  the  storj^  which  we  are 
told  by  Phanias.  But  Eratosthenes,  in  his  treatise  on 
wealth,  tells  us  also  that  Themistokles  was  introduced  to 
Artabanus  by  an  Eretrian  lady  with  whom  the  latter  lived. 
XXV HI,  When  he  was  brought  into  the  king's  presence 
he  prostrated  himself,  and  stood  silent.  The  king  then 
told  his  interpreter  to  ask  him  who  he  was ;  and  when  the 
interpreter  had  asked  this  question,  he  told  him  to  answer, 
.  "  I  am,  O  King,  Themistokles  the  Athenian,  an  exile,  a  man 
who  has  wrought  much  evil  to  the  Peisians,  but  more  good 
than  evil,  in  that  I  stopped  the  pursuit  when  Greece  was 
safe,  and  I  was  able  to  do  you  a  kindness  as  all  was  well  at 
home.  In  my  present  fallen  fortunes  I  am  prepared  to  be 
grateful  for  any  mark  of  favour  you  may  show  me,  or  to 
deprecate  your  anger,  should  you  bear  a  grudge  against 
me.  You  may  see,  from  the  violence  of  my  own  countrymen 
against  me,  hoAv  great  were  the  benefits  which  I  confen-ed 
upon  the  Persians ;  so  now  use  me  rather  as  a  means  of 
pro^dng  your  magnanimity  than  of  glutting  your  wrath. 
Wherefore  save  me,  j'our  suppliant,  and  do  not  destroy 
one  who  has  become  the  enemy  of  Greece."  Themistokles 
also  introduced  a  supernatural  element  into  his  speech  by 
relating;  the  vision  which  he  saw  at  the  house  of  Nikogenes, 
and  also  a  prophecy  which  he  received  at  the  shrine  of 
Jupiter  of  Dodona,  which  bade  him  "  go  to  the  namesake  of 
the  god,"  from  which  he  concluded  that  the  god  sent  him 
to  the  king,  because  they  were  both  great,  and  called  kings. 
To  this  speech  the  Persian  king  made  no  answer,  although 
he  was  astonished  at  his  bold  spirit ;  but  in  conversation 
with  his  friends  he  sjDoke  as  though  this  were  the  greatest 
possible  piece  of  good  fortune,  and  in  his  prayers  begged 
Arimanios  to  make  his  enemies  ever  continue  to  banish 
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their  ablest  men.  He  is  said  to  have  offered  a  sacrifice  to 
the  gcnls  and  to  have  dnink  Avine  at  once,  and  during  the 
night  in  his  soundest  sleeji  he  thrice  cried  out,  "  I  have  got 
Themistokk'S  the  Athenian." 

XXIX.  At  davbreak  he  called  together  his  friends 
and  sent  for  Theniistokles,  who  augured  nothing  pleasant 
from  the  insults  and  abuse  Avhich  he  received  from  the 
people  at  the  palace  gates,  when  they  heard  his  name. 
Moreover  Roxanes  the  chiliarch,  as  Themistokles  passed 
by  him  in  silence  into  the  king's  presence,  whispered, 
"  Thon  subtle  serpent  of  Greece,  the  king's  good  genius 
has  led  thee  hither."  But  when  he  was  come  before  the 
king  and  had  prostrated  himself  a  second  time,  the  king 
embraced  him,  and  said  in  a  friendly  tone  that  he  already 
owed  him  two  hundred  talents :  for  as  he  had  brought 
himself  he  was  clearly  entitled  to  the  reward  which  was 
oftered  to  any  one  else  who  would  do  so.  He  also  promised 
him  much  more  than  this,  and  encouraged  him  to  speak  at 
length  upon  the  aftairs  of  Greece.  To  this  Themistokles 
answered,  that  human  speech  was  like  embroidered  ta])es- 
try,  Ix'cause  wlien  spread  out  it  shows  all  its  figures,  but 
when  wraj»iK'd  uy)  it  l>oth  conceals  and  spoils  them,  where- 
fure  he  asked  for  time.  The  king  was  pleased  with  his 
simile,  and  bade  him  take  what  time  he  chose.  He  asked 
for  a  year,  during  wliieh  he  learned  the  Persian  language 
STiffieiently  to  talk  to  the  king  with(3ut  an  interpreter. 
This  led  the  people  to  imagine  that  he  discoursed  about  the 
aft'uire  of  Greece  ;  but  many  changes  were  made  at  that 
time  in  the  great  officers  of  the  court,  and  the  nobles  dis- 
liked Themistokles,  imagining  tliat  he  dared  to  speak  about 
them  to  the  king.  Indeed,  he  was  honoured  as  no  other 
foreigner  ever  was.  and  went  hunting  with  the  king  and 
lived  in  his  family  circle,  so  that  he  came  into  the  presence 
of  the  king's  mother,  and  Ix-came  her  intimate  friend,  and 
at  tin-  king's  command  was  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Magi. 

\\  lieu  Demaratus  the  Si)artan  was  bidden  to  ask  f  >r  a 
lx)on,  be  asked  to  be  allo\»ed  t(j  drive  thixjugh  Saidis 
wearing  his  tiara  upright  like  that  of  the  king.  Mithro- 
l>au8tes,  the  king's  cousin,  took  hold  of  Demaratus  by  his 
tiara,  saying,  '*  You  have  no  brains  for  the  king's  tiura  tu 
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cover  ;  do  you  think  you  would  become  Zeus  if  you  were 
given  his  thunderbolt  to  wield  ? "  The  king  was  very 
angry  with  Demaratus  because  of  this  request,  but  Themis- 
tokles  by  his  entreaties  restored  him  to  favour.  It  is  also 
said  that  the  later  Persian  kings,  whose  politics  were  more 
mixed  up  with  those  of  Greece,  used  to  promise  any  Greek 
whom  tlaey  wished  to  desert  to  them  that  they  would 
treat  him  better  than  Themistokles.  ^\  e  are  told  that 
Themistokles  himself,  after  he  became  a  great  man  and 
was  courted  by  many,  was  seated  one  day  at  a  magnificent 
banquet,  and  said  to  his  children,  "  My  sons,  we  should 
have  been  ruined  if  it  had  not  been  for  our  ruin."  Most 
writers  agree  that  three  cities.  Magnesia,  Lampsakus,  and 
Myous,  were  allotted  to  him  for  bread,  wine,  and  meat.  To 
these  Neanthes  of  Kyzikus  and  Phanias  add  two  more,  Per- 
kote  and  Palaiskepsis,  which  were  to  supply  bedding  and 
clothing  respectively. 

XXX.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  went  down  to  the  seaside 
on  some  business  connected  with  Greece,  a  Persian  named 
Epixyes,  Satrap  of  Upper  Phrygia.  plotted  his  assassination. 
He  had  long  kept  some  Pisidians  who  were  to  kill  him  when 
he  passed  the  night  in  the  town  of  Leontokophalos,  which 
means  '  Lion's  Head.'  It  is  said  that  the  mother  of  the 
gods  appeared  to  him  while  he  was  sleeping  at  noon  and 
said,  "  Themistokles,  be  late  at  Lion's  Head,  lest  you  fall 
in  with  a  lion.  As  a  recompense  for  this  warning,  I 
demand  Mnesiptolema  for  my  handmaid."  Themistokles, 
disturbed  at  this,  after  praying  to  the  goddess,  left  the 
highway  and  made  a  circuit  by  another  road,  avoiding  that 
place ;  when  it  was  night  he  encamped  in  the  open 
country.  As  one  of  the  sumpter  cattle  that  carried  his 
tent  had  fallen  into  a  river,  Themistokles's  servants  hung 
up  the  rich  hangings,  which  were  dripping  with  wet,  in 
order  to  dr^^  them.  The  Pisidians  meanwhile  came  up  to 
the  camp  with  drawn  swords,  and,  not  clearly  distinguish- 
ing in  the  moonlight  the  things  hung  out  to  dry,  thought 
that  they  must  be  the  tent  of  Themistokles,  and  that  they 
would  find  him  asleep  within  it.  W  hen  they  came  close 
to  it  and  raised  the  hangings,  the  servants  Avho  were  on 
the  watch  fell  upon  them  and  seized  them.  Having  thus 
escaped  from  danger,  he  built  a  temple  to  Dindymene  at 
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Mag^iesia  to  commemorate  tlie  appearance  of  the  god- 
dess, and  ajipointed  his  daughter  Mnesiptolema  to  be  its 
priestess. 

XXXI.  "When  he  came  to  Sardis,  he  leisurely  examined 
the  temples  and  the  offerings  which  they  contained,  and  in 
the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  he  found  a  bronze 
female  figure  called  the  Water-carrier,  about  two  cubits 
high,  which  he  himself,  when  overseer  of  the  water  sup- 
ply of  Athens,  had  made  out  of  the  fines  imposed  upon 
those  who  took  water  illegally. 

Either  feeling  touched  at  the  statue  being  a  captive,  or 
else  willing  to  show  the  Athenians  how  much  power  he 
possessed  in  Persia,  he  proposed  to  the  Satrap  of  Lydia  to 
send  it  back  to  Athens.     This  man  became  angry  at  his 
demand,  and  said  that  he  should  write  to  the  king,  and  tell 
him  of  it.     Themistokles  in  terror  applied  himself  to  the 
harem  of  the  Satrap,  and  l»y  bribing  the  ladies  there  induced 
them  to  pacify  him,  while    he  himself  took    care  to  be 
more  cautiuus  in  future,  as  he  saw  that  he  had  to  fear  the 
enmity  of  the  native  Persians.     J\tr  this  reason,   Theo- 
pompus   tells   us,   he   ceased   to  wander   about   Asia,  but 
resided  at   Magnesia,  where,  receiving  rich  jjresents  and 
honoured   eqxially   with   the   greatest   Persian   nobles,  he 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  tranquillity  ;  for  the  king's  attention 
was  so  entirely  directed  to  the  aftairs  of  the  provinces  of 
the  interiur  that  he  had  no  leisure  fur  operations  against 
(Jreece.     But  when    Egypt   revolted,  and    the  Athenians 
as.sisted  it,  and  Greek  triremes  sailed  as  far  as  Cyjirus  and 
Cilicia.  and  Kimon  was  master  of  the   sea,  then   the  king 
determined  to  attack  the   Greeks,  and   ])revent  their  de- 
velopment at  his  expense.     Armies  were  put  in   motion, 
generals  were  a]»]>ointed,  and  frerpient  messages  were  sent 
to  Themistokles  from  the  king,  bidding  him  attack  Greece 
and  fulfil  his  promises.    Themistokles.  unmoved  by  resent- 
ment against   his  countrymen,  and  uninfluenced  by  the 
thought  of  the  splendid  position  which  he  might  occupy 
a.s  commander-in-chief,  possibly  t(X»,  tliinking  that  his  task 
was  an   impossilile  one,  as  Greece   jiossessed  many  great 
generals,    esyiecially    Kimon,  who   had  a    most    brilliant 
reputation,  ])Ut  chiefly  ]>ecause  he  would  not  soil  his  glor^' 
and  disgrace  the  trophies  which  ho  had  won,  determined, 
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as  indeed  was  his  best  course,  to  bring  his  life  to  a  fitting 
close.  He  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  called  his  friends 
together,  and,  having  taken  leave  of  them,  drank  bull's 
blood,  according  to  the  most  common  tradition,  but  ac- 
cording to  others,  some  quickly-operating  poison,  and 
died  at  Magnesia  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  a  life  almost 
entirely  spent  in  great  political  and  military  employments. 

The  King  of  Persia,  when  he  heard  of  the  manner  of  his 
death  and  his  reasons  for  dying,  admired  him  more  than 
ever,  and  continued  to  treat  his  family  and  friends  with 
kindness. 

XXXII.  Themistokles  left  five  children,  Neokles,  Diokles, 
Archeptolis,  Polyeuktus,  Kleophantus,  by  his  first  wife 
Archippe,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Lysander,  of  the  town- 
ship of  Alopekai.  Of  these  Kleophantus  is  mentioned  by 
Plato  the  philosopher  as  being  an  excellent  horseman, 
but  other^vise  worthless.  Of  the  elder  ones,  Xeokles  was 
bitten  by  a  horse  and  died  while  still  a  child,  and  Diokles 
was  adopted  by  his  grandfather  Lysander.  He  also  had 
several  daughters  by  his  second  wife,,  of  whom  Mnesi- 
ptolema  married  Archeptolis,  her  father's  half-brother; 
Italia  married  Panthoides  of  the  island  of  Chios,  and 
Sybaris  married  Xikomedes,  an  Athenian.  After  Themis- 
tokles's  death,  his  nephew  Phrasikles  sailed  to  Magnesia, 
and  with  her  brother's  consent  man-ied  Xicomache,  and 
also  took  charge  of  the  youngest  child,  who  was  named 
Asia. 

The  people  of  Magnesia  show  a  splendid  tomb  of  Themis- 
tokles in  their  market-place  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  fate 
of  his  remains  we  must  pay  no  attention  to  Andokides,  who 
in  his  address  to  his  friends,  tells  us  that  the  Athenians 
stole  them  and  tore  them  to  pieces,  because  he  would 
tell  any  falsehood  to  excite  the  hatred  of  the  nobles  against 
the  people.  Phylarchus,  too,  writes  his  history  in  such 
dramatic  form  that  he  all  but  resorts  to  the  actual 
machinery  of  the  stage,  bringing  forAvard  one  Neokles, 
and  Demopolis  as  the  children  of  Themistokles  to  make  a 
touching  scene,  which  anyone  can  see  is  untrue.  Diodorus 
the  topographer,  in  his  treatise  '  On  Tombs '  says,  more 
as  a  conjecture  than  as  knowing  it  for  a  fact,  that  in  the 
great  harbour  of  Peiraeus  a  kind  of  elboAv  juts  out  from 
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the  promontory  of  Alkinnis,  and  that  when  one  sails  past 
this,  going  inwards,  whore  the  sea  is  most  sheltered,  there 
is  a  large  fuundation,  and  njion  it  the  tomb  of  Themistokles, 
shaped  like  an  altar.  It  is  thought  that  the  comic  poet 
Plato  alludes  to  this  in  the  folloAving  verses : 

"By  the  sea's  niarsin,  by  the  watery  strnnd. 
Thy  monument.  Themistokles,  shall  stand; 
By  this  directed  to  thy  native  shore 
The  merchant  sliall  convey  his  freiprhte*!  store; 
And  when  our  tlcets  are  summoned  to  the  liv'ht, 
Athens  shall  conquer  with  thy  tomb  in  sight." 

The  descendants  of  Themistokles  are  given  certain 
privileges  at  Magnesia  even  to  the  present  day,  for  I  know- 
that  Themistokles,  an  Athenian,  my  friend  and  fellow- 
student  in  the  school  of  Ammoniusthe  philosopher,  enjoyed 
them. 
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LIFE  OF  CAMILLUS. 

I.  The  strang"est  fact  in  the  life  of  Furiiis  Camilhis  is 
that,  although  he  was  a  most  successful  general  and  won 
great  victories,  though  he  was  five  times  appointed  dictator, 
triumphed  four  times,  and  was  called  the  second  founder 
of  Eome,  yet  he  never  once  was  consul.  The  reason  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  political  condition  of  Eome  at 
that  time ;  for  the  jieople-,  being  at  variance  with  the 
senate,  refused  to  elect  consuls,  and  chose  military 
tribunes  instead,  who,  althoiigh  they  had  full  consular 
powers,  yet  on  account  of  their  number  were  less  offensive 
to  the  people  than  consuls.  To  have  affairs  managed  by 
six  men  instead  of  two  appears  to  have  been  a  consolation 
to  those  who  had  suffered  from  the  arbitraiy  rule  of  a  few. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Camillus  reached  the 
height  of  power  and  glory,  and  yet  he  would  not  become 
consul  against  the  will  of  the  people,  although  several 
occasions  occurred  when  he  might  have  been  elected,  but 
in  liis  various  appointments  he  always  contrived,  even 
when  he  had  sole  command,  to  share  his  power  with 
others,  while  even  when  he  had  colleagues  he  kept 
all  the  glory  for  himself.  His  moderation  prevented  any 
one  from  grudging  him  power,  while  his  successes  were 
due  to  his  genius,  in  which  he  confessedly  surpassed  all 
his  countrymen. 

II.  The  family  of  the  Furii  was  not  a  very  illustrious 
one  before  Camillus  gained  glory  in  the  great  battle  with 
the  ^qui  and  Volsci,  where  he  served  under  the  dictator 
Postumius  Tubertus.  Eiding  out  before  the  rest  of  the 
anny,  he  was  stnick  in  the  thigh  by  a  dart,  but  tore  it 
out,  assailed  the  bravest  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to 
flight.  After  this,  amongst  other  honours  he  was  ap- 
pointed censor,  an   office  of  great  dignity  at  that  time. 
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One  admiral  )le  measure  is  reconled  of  his  censorship,  that 
by  arguments  and  threateniuj;  them  "with  fines  he 
I^ersuaded  the  unmarried  citizens  to  marry  the  widow- 
women,  wh(^ise  numlx^r  was  very  great  on  account  of  the 
wars.  Another  measure  to  Avhieli  he  was  forced  was  that 
of  taxing  orplians,  who  had  hitherto  been  exempt  from 
taxation.  This  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  constant 
campaigns  wliieh  were  carried  on  at  a  great  expense,  and 
more  especially  by  the  siege  of  Veii.  Soiue  call  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city  Yeicntani.  It  was  the  bulwark 
of  Etniria,  pc»ssessing  as  many  fighting  men  as  Eome 
itself;  the  citizens  Avere  rich,  luxurious,  and  extravagant 
in  their  habits,  and  fuught  bravely  many  times  for  honour 
and  for  power  against  the  Komans.  At  this  period, 
haA^ng  been  defeated  in  several  great  battles,  the  people 
of  Yeii  had  given  up  any  schemes  of  concjuest,  but  had 
built  strong  and  high  walls,  filled  their  city  with  arms 
and  provisions,  and  all  kinds  of  material  of  war,  and 
fearlessly  endured  a  siege,  which  was  long,  no  doubt, 
but  whieh  lK"came  no  less  irksome  and  ditHcult  to  the 
besiegers.  Accustomed  as  the  Komans  had  been  to  make 
shurt  campaigns  in  summer  weather,  and  to  si)end  their 
winters  at  home,  they  wt-re  now  fur  the  first  tiuie  com- 
pelled by  their  tribunes  to  establish  forts  and  entrench 
their  cam]*,  and  jiass  both  summer  and  winter  in  the 
enemy's  countrj'  fur  seven  years  in  succession.  'I'he 
generals  were  complained  of,  and  as  they  seemed  to  be 
cjirrj'ing  on  the  siego  remissly,  they  were  removed,  and 
others  appointed,  anK)ng  them  Camillus,  who  was  then 
tribune  for  the  second  tiuie.  But  he  effected  nothing  in 
the  siege  at  that  time,  l)ecause  he  was  sent  to  fight  the 
Faliscaus  and  Capenates,  whu  had  insulted  the  Itoman 
territory'  throughout  the  war  with  Veii,  when  the  Koman 
army  was  engaged  elsewhere,  but  were  now  diiven  by 
Camillus  with  great  1()88  to  the  shelter  of  their  city  walls. 
III.  After  this,  while  the  war  was  at  its  height,  much 
alarm  was  caus4.-<l  by  the  strange  ])luiiumenon  seen  at  the 
Alk'in  lake,  wliich  could  not  V>e  aecuunted  for  on  ordinary 
physical  jtrinciples.  The  season  was  autumn,  and  tlio 
Bummer  had  nut  Ix-en  remarkable  fur  rain  or  fur  moist 
winds,  so  that  many  of  the  streams  and  marshes  in  Italy 
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were  quite  dried  up,  and  others  lield  out  with  difficulty, 
while  the  rivers,  as  is  usual  in  summer,  were  veiy  low  and 
deeply  sunk  in  their  bed.  But  the  Alban  lake,  which  is 
self-contained,  lying  as  it  does  suiTounded  by  fertile  hills, 
began  for  no  reason,  except  it  may  be  the  will  of  Heaven, 
to  increase  in  volume  and  to  encroach  upon  the  hillsides 
near  it,  until  it  reached  their  very  tops,  rising  quietly 
and  without  disturbance.  At  first  the  portent  only 
amazed  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  when  the  lake  by  the  Aveight  of  its  waters 
broke  through  the  thin  isthmus  of  land  which  restrained 
it,  and  poured  down  in  a  mighty  stream  through  the 
fertile  plains  below  to  the  sea,  then  not  only  the 
Eomans,  but  all  the  people  of  Italy,  thought  it  a  portent 
of  the  gravest  character.  Much  talk  about  it  took  place 
in  the  camp  before  Veil,  so  that  the  besieged  also  learned 
what  was  happening  at  the  lake. 

IV.  As  always  happens  during  a  long  siege,  where  there 
are  frequent  opportunities  of  intercourse  between  the  two 
parties,  one  of  the  Eomans  had  become  intimate  with  a 
citizen  of  Veii,  who  was  learned  in  legendary  lore,  and 
was  even  thought  to  have  supernatural  sources  of  infor- 
mation. "When  this  man  heard  of  the  overflowing  of  the 
lake,  his  Roman  friend  observed  that  he  was  overjoyed, 
and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  siege  being  successful. 
The  Roman  told  him  that  these  were  not  the  only  por- 
tents which  troubled  the  Romans  at  the  present  time,  but 
that  there  were  others  stranger  than  this,  about  which  he 
should  like  to  consult  him,  and,  if  possible,  save  himself 
in  the  common  ruin  of  his  country.  The  man  eagerly 
attended  to  his  discourse,  imagining  that  he  was  about 
to  hear  some  great  secrets.  The  Roman  thus  decoyed  him 
away  farther  and  farther  from  the  city  gate,  when  he 
suddenly  seized  him  and  lifted  him  from  the  ground. 
Being  the  stronger  man,  and  being  assisted  by  several 
soldiers  from  the  camp,  he  overpowered  him,  and  brought 
him  before  the  generals.  Here  the  man,  seeing  that  there 
was  no  escape,  and  that  no  one  can  resist  his  destiny, 
told  them  of  the  ancient  oracles  about  his  city,  how  it 
could  not  be  taken  until  its  enemies  drove  back  the 
waters  of  the  Alban  lake,  and  prevented  its  joining  the 
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sea.  When  the  senate  heard  this  they  -were  at  a  loss 
what  tv  Jo,  and  determined  to  send  au  emhassy  to  Delphi 
to  entpure  of  the  God.  The  embassy  consisted  of  men  of 
mark  and  importance,  being  Licinins  Cossus,  Valerius 
I'otitus,  and  Fabiiis  Ambustus.  After  a  prosperous 
jonrney  tliey  returned  with  a  res})()nse  from  Apollo, 
jMjiutiup;  out  certain  ceremonies  which  had  been  neglected 
in  the  feast  of  the  Latin  games,  and  bidding  them,  if 
]K>ssible,  force  the  waters  of  the  Alban  lake  away  from 
the  sea  into  its  ancient  couree,  or,  if  this  could  not  be 
done,  to  divide  the  stream  by  canals  and  watercourses, 
and  so  to  expend  it  in  the  plain.  When  the  answer  was 
brought  back,  the  priests  took  the  necessary  steps  about 
the  sacrifices,  while  the  people  turned  their  attention  to 
the  diversion  of  the  water. 

V.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  war,  the  Senate  recalled  all 
the  rest  of  the  generals,  and  made  Camillus  Dicttitor.  He 
chose  Cornelius  Scipio  to  be  his  blaster  of  the  Knights,  and 
made  a  vow  to  the  goils,  that,  if  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  war  to  a  glorious  close,  he  would  celebrate  a  great 
festival,  and  build  a  shrine  to  the  goddess  whom  the 
liomans  call  Mater  Matnta.  This  goildess,  from  the  rites 
with  whicli  she  is  worshijiped,  one  would  imagine  to  be 
the  sjime  as  the  Greek  Leukothea.  For  they  bring  a  slave 
girl  into  the  temple  and  Ix-at  her,  and  then  drive  her  out ; 
they  tiike  their  brothers'  children  in  their  arms  in  pre- 
ference ti}  tlieir  own,  and  generally  their  ceremonies  seem 
t<j  allude  to  the  nursing  of  Bacchus,  and  to  the  misfortunes 
which  befell  Ino  because  of  her  husljand's  concubine. 
After  this,  Camillus  invaded  the  Faliscan  territoiy,  and  in 
a  great  battle  overthrew  that  people,  and  the  Capenates 
who  camo  to  their  assistance.  Next,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  siege  of  Veil,  and,  perceiving  tliat  it  would  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  take  the  city  by  assault,  ho  ordered 
mines  to  lie  dug,  as  the  ground  near  tlie  walls  was  easily 
worked,  and  the  mines  could  Ik'  sunk  to  a  sufficient  depth 
to  escaiMj  the  notice  of  the  besieged.  As  this  work  suc- 
ceeded to  his  wish,  he  made  a  demonstration  alxn'c  ground 
to  call  the  enemy  to  the  walls  and  distract  tlieir  attention, 
while  others  made  their  way  unperceived  through  the 
mine  to  the  Temple  of  Juno  in  the  citadel,  the  largest  and 
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most  sacred  edifice  in  the  city.  Here,  it  is  said,  was  the 
King  of  the  Veientines,  engaged  in  sacrificing.  The 
soothsayer  inspected  the  entrails,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  that  the  goddess  Avould  give  the  victoiy  to  whoever 
offered  that  -vdctim.  The  Eomans  in  the  mine,  hearing 
these  words,  quickly  tore  up  the  floor,  and  burst  through 
it  with  shouts  and  rattling  arms.  The  enemy  fled  in 
terror,  and  they  seized  the  victims  and  carried  them  to 
Camillus.     However,  this  story  sounds  rather  fabulous. 

The  city  was  stormed,  and  the  Eomans  carried  oif  an 
enormous  mass  of  plunder.  Camillus,  who  viewed  them 
from  the  citadel,  at  first  stood  weeping,  but  when  con- 
gratulated by  the  bystanders,  raised  his  hands  to  heaven 
and  said,  "  Great  Ju[)iter,  and  all  ye  other  gods,  that  see  all 
good  and  evil  deeds  alike,  ye  know  that  it  is  not  in  un- 
righteous conquest,  but  in  self-defence,  that  the  Romans 
have  taken  this  city  of  their  lawless  enemies.  If,"  he 
continued,  "there  awaits  us  any  reverse  of  fortune  to 
counterbalance  this  good  luck,  I  pray  that  it  may  fall,  not 
upon  the  city  or  army  of  Eome,  but,  as  lightly  as  may  be, 
upon  my  own  head."  After  these  words  he  turned  round 
to  the  right,  as  is  the  Eoman  habit  after  prayer,  and  while 
turning,  stumbled  and  fell.  All  those  present  were  terri- 
fied at  the  omen,  but  he  recovered  himself,  sajdng  that,  as 
he  had  prayed,  he  had  received  a  slight  hurt  to  temper  his 
great  good  fortune. 

VI.  When  the  city  was  sacked,  he  determined  to  send 
the  statue  of  Juno  to  Eome,  according  to  his  vow.  AVhen 
workmen  were  assembled  for  this  purpose,  he  offered 
sacrifice,  and  prayed  to  the  goddess  to  look  kindly  on  his 
eflbrts,  and  to  graciously  take  up  her  abode  among  the 
gods  of  Eome.  It  is  said  that  the  statue  answered  that  it 
wished  to  do  so,  and  approved  of  his  proceedings.  But 
Livy  tells  us  that  Camillus  offered  his  prayers  while 
touching  the  statue,  and  that  some  of  the  bystanders  said, 
"  She  consents,  and  is  willing  to  come."  However,  those 
who  insist  on  the  supernatural  form  of  the  story  have  one 
great  argument  in  their  favour,  in  the  marvellous  fortune 
of  Eome,  Avhich  never  could  from  such  small  beginnings 
have  reached  such  a  pitch  of  glory  and  power  without 
many   direct    manifestations   of  the   favour   of    Heaven. 
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Moreover,  other  appearances  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be 
compared  -with  it,  such  as  that  statues  have  often  been 
known  to  sweat,  have  been  heard  to  groan,  and  have  even 
tumetl  away  and  shut  their  eyes,  as  has  been  related  by 
many  historians  l)efore  our  ovn\  time.  And  I  have  heard 
of  many  miraculous  occurrences  even  at  the  present  day, 
resting  on  evidence  which  cannot  Im3  lightly  impugned. 
However,  the  weakness  of  human  nature  makes  it  equally 
dangerous  to  piit  toi)  much  faith  in  such  matters  or  to 
entirely  tlisbelieve  them,  as  the  one  leads  to  superstition 
and  fully,  and  the  other  to  neglect  and  contempt  of  tho 
gods.  Our  best  course  is  caution,  and  the  "  golden  mean." 
"VII.  Camillus,  either  because  he  was  elated  by  tho 
magnificence  of  his  exploit  in  having  taken  a  city  as  largo 
as  Kome  after  a  ten  years'  siege,  or  else  because  he  had 
been  so  flattered  by  his  admirers  that  his  pride  overcame 
his  solter  judgment,  conducted  his  triumph  with  great 
ostentation,  esjiecially  in  driving  through  Kume  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  white  horses,  Avhich  never  was  done  by  any 
general  Ix'fore  or  since,  for  this  carriage  is  thought  to  be 
Siicred  to  Jupiter,  the  king  and  fiither  of  the  gods.  The 
citizens,  unaccustomed  to  splendour,  were  displeased  with 
him  for  this,  and  their  dislike  was  increased  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  law  for  a  redistribxition  of  the  people.  Tho 
tribunes  proposed  that  the  Senate  and  peojde  should  be 
divided  into  two  jtarts,  one  of  which  should  stay  at  Kome 
and  tho  other  remove  tt)  tlie  captured  city,  because  they 
would  1x3  more  ])owcrful  if  tliey  j>ossessed  two  great  cities, 
instead  of  one,  and  held  tlie  land  in  common,  still  remain- 
ing one  nation.  The  lower  classes,  which  were  numerous 
and  p<^j<^r,  eagerly  took  up  the  scheme,  and  continually 
clamoured  round  the  speakers  at  the  rttstra,  demanding  to 
havu  it  jiut  to  the  vote.  But  tho  Senate  and  tho  nobles 
thought  that  it  was  not  a  nMliistnl)Ution,  but  the  absolute 
destruction  of  Rome  which  tlie  tribunes  were  demanding, 
and  in  their  anger  rallied  round  ( 'amillus.  He,  fearing  to 
have  a  contest  on  the  matter,  kept  ]»utting  oft"  the  people 
and  inventing  reasons  for  elelay,  so  as  to  itrevent  the  law 
being  brought  fijrward  to  Vxj  voted  upon.  This  increased 
his  unpopularity  ;  but  the  greatest  and  most  obvious  reason 
for  tho  dislike  which  the  people  bore  him  arose  from  his 
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demand  for  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoils ;  very  naturally, 
thoiigh  perhaps  he  scarcely  deserved  it.  On  his  way  to 
Veii  it  seems  he  had  made  a  vow,  that  if  he  took  the  city 
he  would  dedicate  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoil  to  Apollo. 
But  when  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered,  he  either  was 
unwilling  to  interfere  with  his  countrymen,  or  else  forgot 
his  vow,  and  allowed  them  to  enrich  themselves  with  the 
booty.  Afterwards,  when  he  had  laid  down  his  dictator- 
ship, he  brought  the  matter  before  the  Senate,  and  the 
soothsayers  declared  that  the  victims  for  sacrifice  showed, 
when  inspected,  that  the  gods  were  angry  and  must  be 
propitiated. 

VIII.  The  Senate  decreed,  not  that  the  plunder  should 
be  given  up,  for  that  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to 
carry  out,  but  that  those  who  had  taken  any  should  be 
put  on  their  oath,  and  contribute  a  tenth  part  of  its  value. 
This  measure  bore  very  hardly  upon  the  soldiers,  poor  hard- 
working men,  who  were  now  compelled  to  repay  so  large 
a  proportion  of  what  they  had  earned  and  spent.  Camillus 
was  clamorously  assailed  by  them,  and,  having  no  better 
excuse  to  put  forward,  made  the  extraordinary  statement 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  vow  when  the  city  was  plundered. 
The  people  angrily  said  that  he  had  vowed  to  offer  up  a 
tithe  of  the  enemy's  property,  but  that  he  really  Avas 
taking  a  tithe  from  the  citizens  instead.  However,  all  the 
contributions  were  made,  and  it  was  determined  that  with 
them  a  golden  bowl  should  be  made  and  sent  to  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  gold  in  the  city,  and 
while  the  government  were  deliberating  how  it  was  to  be 
obtained,  the  matrons  held  a  meeting  among  themselves,  and 
offered  their  golden  ornaments  to  make  the  offering,  which 
came  to  eight  talents'  weight  of  gold.  The  Senate  rewarded 
them  by  pennitting  them  to  have  a  funeral  oration  pro- 
nounced over  their  graves  the  same  as  men ;  for  hitherto 
it  had  not  been  customary^  at  Rome  to  make  any  speeches 
at  the  funerals  of  women.  They  also  chose  three  of  the 
noblest  citizens  to  travel  with  the  offering,  and  sent  them 
in  a  well-manned  ship  of  war,  splendidly  equipped.  Both 
storms  and  calms  at  sea  are  said  to  be  dangerous,  and  they 
chanced  on  this  occasion  to  come  very  near  destruction, 
and  miraculously  escaped,  for  in  a  calm  off  the  -lEolian 
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Islands  they  were  assailed  hy  Lijiarian  triiomes,  who  took 
them  for  j)irates.  At  their  earnest  entreaty  these  people 
forbore  to  run  down  their  vessel,  hut  took  it  in  tow  and 
broufifht  it  into  their  harbour,  where  they  treated  it  as  n 
piratical  craft,  and  pnt  \ip  the  crew  and  the  yirojieii}''  on 
Injard  for  sale  by  pulilic  auction.  AVith  great  difficnlty, 
by  the  goodness  and  influence  of  one  man,  Timesitheos,  a 
general,  they  obtained  their  release,  and  were  allowed  to 
proceed.  Timesitheos  even  launched  some  ships  of  his 
own,  with  which  he  escorted  them  to  Delphi,  where  he 
also  took  part  in  the  ceremony  of  consecration.  In  return 
for  his  services,  as  was  only  just,  he  received  special 
honours  at  Kome. 

IX.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  again  began  to  agitate 
about  the  redistribution  of  land  and  occupatinn  of  Veil, 
but  a  war  with  the  Faliscans  gave  the  leading  men  a 
seasonable  opjtortunity  to  elect  magistrates  after  their  own 
hearts  for  the  coming  year.  Camillus  was  aj)pointed 
military-  tribune,  with  five  others,  as  it  was  thought  that 
the  State  required  a  general  of  tried  experience.  At  the 
decree  of  the  Senate,  Camillus  raised  a  force  and  invaded 
the  Faliscan  teiTit(>r\-.  He  noAV  besieged  Falerii,  a  strong 
city  well  ])rovided  with  all  munitions  of  war,  which  he 
considered  it  would  be  a  work  of  no  small  time  and  lal)Our 
to  take;  but  he  was  desirous  of  emph)ying  the  ])eople  in  a 
long  siege,  to  prevent  their  having  leisure  for  factious 
proceedings  at  home.  This  was  ever  the  policy  of  the 
Komans,  to  work  off  the  elements  of  internal  strife  in 
attacks  on  their  neighbours. 

X.  The  Faliscans  thought  so  little  of  the  siege,  from  the 
strength  of  their  defences,  tliat,  except  when  on  duty  on 
thf  walls,  they  used  to  walk  about  their  city  in  their 
onlinarj-  dress,  and  their  children  were  sent  regularly  to 
school,  and  used  to  be  taken  by  their  master  t(j  walk  and 
take  exercise  outside  the  walls.  For  the  Faliscans,  like 
the  Crrei-ks.  had  one  common  sch(Kil,  as  they  wished  all 
their  children  to  be  brought  up  together.  The  school- 
master determined  to  V>etray  these  boys  to  the  enemy,  and 
led  them  outside  the  walls  for  exerci.se  every  day,  and  then 
led  them  liack  again.  By  this  means  he  gradually 
accustomed  them  to  going  out  as  if  there  was  no  danger, 
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Tiutil  finally  lie  took  all  the  boys  and  handed  them  over  to 
the  Eoman  pickets,  bidding  them  bring  him  to  Camillus. 
"When  he  was  brought  before  him  he  said  that  he  was  a 
schoolmaster,  that  he  preferred  the  favour  of  Camillus  to 
his  duty,  and  that  he  came  to  hand  over  to  him  the  city  of 
Falerii  in  the  persons  of  these  boys. 

Camillus  was  veiy  much  shocked.  He  said  that  war  is 
indeed  harsh,  and  is  carried  on  bj^  savage  and  unrighteous 
means,  but  yet  there  are  laws  of  war  which  are  observed 
by  good  men,  and  one  ought  not  so  much  to  strive  for 
victory,  as  to  forego  advantages  gained  by  wicked  and 
villainous  means  :  thus  a  truly  great  general  ought  to 
succeed  by  his  own  warlike  virtues,  not  by  the  baseness 
of  others. 

Having  spoken  thus,  he  ordered  his  slaves  to  tear  the 
schoolmaster's  clothes,  tie  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and 
give  the  boys  sticks  and  scourges  with  which  to  drive 
him  back  to  the  city.  The  Faliscans  had  just  discovered 
the  treachery-  of  their  schoolmaster,  and,  as  may  be  expected, 
the  whole  city  was  filled  with  mourning  at  such  a 
calamity,  men  and  women  together  running  in  confusion 
to  the  gates  and  walls  of  the  city,  when  the  boys  drove  in 
their  schoolmaster  with  blows  and  insults,  calling  Camillus 
their  saviour,  their  father,  and  their  god.  Not  only  those 
who  Avere  parents,  but  all  the  citizens  were  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  goodness  of  Camillus.  They  at  once 
assembled,  and  despatched  ambassadors,  putting  themselves 
unreservedly  in  his  hands.  These  men  Camillus  sent  on 
to  Eome,  where  they  stated  before  the  Senate,  that  the 
Eomans,  by  preferring  jiistice  to  conquest,  had  taught 
them  to  prefer  submission  to  freedom,  although  they  did 
not  think  that  they  fell  short  of  the  Eomans  in  strength  so 
much  as  in  virtue.  The  Senate  referred  the  ambassadors 
to  Camillus  for  their  first  answer ;  and  he,  after  receiving 
a  contribution  in  money,  and  having  made  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  Faliscans,  drew  off  his  forces. 

XI.  But  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  looking  forward  to 
plundering  Falerii,  when  thej^  returned  to  Eome  empty 
handed,  abused  Camillus  to  the  other  citizens,  sapng  that 
he  was  a  hater  of  the  people,  and  grudged  poor  men  a 
chance  of  enriching;  themselves.     When  the  tribunes  re- 
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iiitrodiiccil  the  proposal  of  roil  istri  but  ion  of  the  kiid,  ami 
removing  half  the  city  to  Veii,  Camilhis  openly,  -without 
caring  how  tinjiopular  he  liecanie,  opposed  the  measure. 
The  jieople,  sorely  against  their  will,  gave  up  the  measure, 
hut  hated  Camillus  so  fiercely  that  even  his  douR^stic 
afflictions  (for  he  had  just  lost  one  of  his  two  sons  hy  sickness) 
ct^fuld  not  move  them  to  pity.  Being  of  a  kind  and  loving 
nature,  he  was  dreadfully  cast  down  at  this  misfortune, 
and  spent  all  his  time  within  doors  moTirning  Avith  the 
women  of  his  family,  while  his  enemies  were  preparing 
an  impeachment  against  him. 

XII.  His  accuser  was  Lucius  ApuleiuB,  and  the  charge 
brought  against  him  was  embezzlement  of  the  spoils  of 
Etruria.  He  was  even  sfiid  to  have  in  his  possession  some 
brazen  gates  which  were  taken  in  that  countiy.  The 
people  were  much  excited  against  him.  and  it  was  clear 
that,  whatever  the  charge  against  him  might  be,  they  would 
condemn  him.  Consequently  ho  assembled  his  friends  and 
comrades,  who  were  a  great  number  in  all,  and  begged 
them  not  to  permit  him  to  be  mined  by  fal.se  accusations, 
and  made  a  laughing-stock  to  his  enemies.  But  when  his 
friends,  after  ct insulting  together,  answered  that  they  did 
not  think  that  they  could  prevent  his  being  condemned, 
but  that  they  would  assist  him  to  pay  any  fine  that  might 
Ix)  imposed,  he,  unable  to  bear  such  treatment,  determined 
in  a  rage  to  leave  Eome  and  go  into  exile.  He  embraced 
his  wife  and  son,  and  walked  from  liis  house  silently  as  far 
as  the  gate  of  the  city.  There  he  turned  back,  and, 
stretching  out  liis  hands  towards  the  Caj)itol,  prayed  to 
the  gotls  that,  if  he  was  driven  out  of  liome  unjustly 
lijV  the  insolence  and  hatred  of  the  ]K'o]ile,  the  Kctmans 
might  soon  repent  of  their  conduct  to  him,  and  appear 
Itofore  the  world  begging  liim  to  return,  and  longing  for 
their  r'amillus  back  again. 

XIII.  Like  Achilles,  he  thus  cursed  his  countrymen 
an<l  left  them.  His  cauK<>  was  umlefended,  and  in  his 
ab8«-nce  he  was  condemned  to  ])ay  a  fine  of  fiftt'cn  tliousand 
nses,  which  in  Greek  money  is  fifteen  hundred  draclimax, 
for  the  na  Avas  the  Koman  coin  at  that  time,  and  con- 
8ef|uently  ten  co))])er  a>c«  Aven,'  called  a  (hnnr'ms. 

Every   l{oman  believes  that   the  prayers  of  Camillus 
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were  quickly  heard  by  Justice,  and  that  a  terrible  retribu- 
tion was  exacted  for  his  wrongs,  which  filled  all  men's 
mouths  at  that  time ;  so  terrible  a  fate  befell  Rome,  -with 
such  destruction,  danger,  and  disgrace,  whether  it  arose 
from  mere  chance,  or  whether  it  be  the  office  of  some  god 
to  punish  those  who  requite  virtue  with  ingratitude. 

XIV.  The  first  omen  of  impending  e\al  was  the  death 
of  Julius  the  Censor ;  for  the  Eomans  reverence  the  office 
of  censor,  and  account  it  sacred.  Another  omen  was 
that,  a  short  time  before  Camillus  went  into  exile,  one 
Marcus  Ca^dicius,  a  man  of  no  particular  note,  and  not 
even  a  senator,  but  a  thoroughly  respectable  man,  com- 
municated a  matter  of  some  importance  to  the  tribunes  of 
the  people.  He  said  that  the  night  before  he  had  been 
walking  along  Avhat  is  called  the  New  Eoad,  Avhen  some 
one  called  him  by  name.  He  turned  round  and  could  see 
no  one,  but  heard  a  voice  louder  than  man's  saj,  "  Go, 
Marcus  Cfedicii;s,  tell  the  government  early  in  the  morn- 
ing that  iu  a  short  time  they  may  expect  the  Gauls." 
"When  the  tribunes  of  the  people  heard  this  they  laughed 
him  to  scorn,  and  shortly  afterwards  Camillus  left  the 
city. 

XV.  The  Gaiils  are  a  people  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  are 
said  to  have  become  too  numerous  for  their  own  country, 
and  consequently  to  have  left  it  to  search  for  some  other 
land  to  dwell  in.  As  they  consisted  of  a  large  multitude 
of  young  Avarriors,  they  started  in  tAvo  bodies,  one  of  Avhich 
went  towards  the  northern  ocean,  and,  passing  the  Ehipteau 
mountains,  settled  in  the  most  distant  part  of  Europe. 
The  other  body  established  themselves  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  and  for  a  long  time  dwelt  near 
the  Senones  and  Celtorii.  At  last  they  tasted  Avine,  AA'hich 
Avas  then  for  the  first  time  brought  thither  out  of  Italy. 
In  an  ecstasy  of  delight  at  the  drink  they  Avildly  snatched 
up  their  arms,  took  their  families  AAdth  them,  and  rushed 
to  the  Alps  in  search  of  the  country"  Avhich  prodiiced  such 
fruits  as  this,  considering  all  other  countries  to  be  saA'age 
and  uncultiA^ated.  The  man  avIio  first  introduced  Avine 
among  them  and  encouraged  them  to  proceed  to  Italy  Avas 
said  to  be  one  Anins,  an  Etruscan  of  some  note,  Avho, 
though  a  Avell-meaning  man,  had  met  with  the  folloAviug 
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misfortune.  He  had  been  left  guardian  to  an  or]ilian 
named  Lncumo,  one  of  the  richest  and  handsomest  uf  his 
countrymen.  This  Ixiy  lived  in  the  liouse  of  Aruns  from 
his  chiklhood,  and  when  he  grew  up  he  would  not  leave 
it,  but  jiretended  to  delight  in  his  society.  It  Avas  long 
before  Anins  discovered  that  Lucumo  had  debauclied  his 
wife,  and  that  their  passion  was  miitual ;  but  at  length 
they  were  unable  any  longer  to  conceal  their  intrigue, 
and  the  youth  openly  attempted  to  carrj'  oft'  the  woman 
from  her  husband.  He  went  to  law.  but  was  unable  to 
contend  with  the  numerous  friends  and  great  wealth  of 
Lucumo,  and  so  left  the  country.  Hearing  about  the 
Gauls,  he  went  to  them  and  incited  them  to  invade  Italy. 

XVI.  They  immediately  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  country-,  which  reaches  from  the  Alps  do\\ni  to  the  sea 
on  b<ith  sides  of  Italy,  which  in  ancient  times  l)elonged  to 
the  Etruscans,  as  we  see  by  the  names,  for  the  upjier  sea 
is  called  the  Adriatic  from  Adria,  an  Etruscan  city,  and 
the  lower  is  called  the  Etruscan  Sea.  It  is  a  thickly 
wooded  countrv,  with  plenty  of  pasturage,  and  well 
watered.  At  that  ]K'rio<l  it  contained  eighteen  fair  and 
large  cities,  with  a  thriving  commercial  pt)pulation.  The 
Gatils  tftok  these  cities,  drove  out  tlieir  inhalntants.  and 
occupied  them  themselves.  This,  however,  took  place 
some  time  previously  to  our  storj*. 

XVII.  The  Gauls  at  this  time  marched  against  the 
Etruscan  city  of  ( 'lusium  and  besieged  it.  The  inhabitants 
:ippealed  to  the  Romans  to  send  ambassadors  and  letters 
to  the  l)arbarians,  and  they  sent  three  of  the  Eabian 
t;imily,  men  of  the  first  im])ortance  in  Kume.  They  were 
well  received,  because  f>f  tlie  name  of  liome,  by  the  Gauls, 
who  desisted  from  their  siege  and  held  a  conference  with 
them.  The  Komans  inquired  what  wrong  the  Gauls  had 
sutTered  from  the  peojde  of  Clusium  that  they  should 
attack  their  city.  To  this  IJrennus,  the  king  of  the 
Gauls,  answcreil  with  a  laugh,  "  The  peojde  of  Clusium 
wrong  us  ])y  holding  a  large  territory,  altliough  they  can 
only  inhabit  and  cultivate  a  small  one,  while  they  will 
not  give  a  share  of  it  to  us,  who  are  numerous  and  poor. 
You  Romans  were  wronged  in  just  the  same  way  in  old 
times  by  the  people  of  Alba,  and  Fidenae,  and  Ardea,  and 
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at  the  present  day  by  the  Veientines  and  Capenates,  and 
by  many  of  the  Faliscans  and  Volscians.  You  make 
campaigns  against  these  people  if  they  will  not  share 
their  good  things  with  you,  you  sell  them  for  slaves 
and  plunder  their  territory,  and  destroy  their  cities ;  and 
in  this  you  do  nothing  wrong,  but  merely  obey  the  most 
ancient  of  all  laws,  that  the  property  of  the  weak  belongs 
to  the  strong,  a  law  which  prevails  among  the  gods  on 
the  one  hand,  and  even  among  wild  beasts,  amongst 
whom  the  stronger  always  encroach  upon  the  weaker 
ones.  So  now  cease  to  pity  the  besieged  men  of  Clusium, 
for  fear  you  should  teach  the  Gauls  to  become  good- 
natured  and  pitiful  towards  the  nations  that  have  been 
wronged  by  the  Eomans." 

This  speech  showed  the  Romans  that  Brennus  had  no 
thought  of  coming  to  terms,  and  they  in  consequence 
went  into  Chisium  and  encouraged  the  inhabitants  to 
attack  the  barbarians  imder  their  guidance,  either  because 
they  wished  to  make  trial  of  the  valour  of  the  Gauls,  or 
to  make  a  display  of  their  own.  The  people  of  Clusium 
made  a  sally,  and  a  battle  took  place  near  their  wall.  In 
this  one  of  the  Fabii,  Quintus  Ambustus  by  name,  was  on 
horseback,  and  rode  to  attack  a  fine  powerful  Gaul  who 
was  riding  far  in  advance  of  the  rest.  At  first  the  Eoman 
was  not  recognised  because  the  fight  was  sharp,  and  the 
flashing  of  his  arms  prevented  his  face  being  clearly  seen. 
But  when  he  slew  his  antagonist  and  jumped  down  from 
his  horse  to  strip  his  body  of  its  spoils,  Brennus  recognised 
him,  and  called  the  gods  to  witness  his  violation  of  the 
common  law  of  all  nations,  in  coming  to  them  as  an 
ambassador  and  fighting  against  them  as  an  enemy.  He 
immediately  put  a  stop  to  the  battle  and  took  no  further 
heed  of  the  people  of  Clusium,  but  directed  his  army 
against  Eome.  However,  as  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
thought  that  the  bad  conduct  of  the  Eomans  pleased  the 
Gauls,  who  only  wanted  a  jiretext  for  hostilities,  he  sent 
and  demanded  that  Fabius  should  be  delivered  up  to  him 
to  be  punished,  and  at  the  same  time  led  his  army  slowly 
forwards. 

XVIII.  At  Eome  the   Senate  was  called  together,  and 
many  blamed  Fabius,  while  those  priests  who  are  called 
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Feciales  Tirgod  the  Senate  in  the  name  of  religion  to  throw 
the  whole  blame  of  what  had  happened  n])on  one  gnnty 
head,  and,  by  delivering  him  np,  to  clear  the  rest  of  the 
citj'  from  sharing  his  guilt.  These  Feciales  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  mildest  and  justest  of  the  kings  of  Kome, 
Numa  Pompilius,  to  lie  guardians  of  peace,  and  examiners 
of  the  reasons  which  justify  a  nation  in  going  to  war. 
However  the  Senate  referred  the  matter  to  the  people,  and 
when  the  priests  repeated  their  charges  against  Fabius 
before  them,  the  people  so  despised  and  slighted  religion 
as  to  appoint  Fabius  and  his  brothers  military  tribunes. 
The  Gauls,  when  they  heard  this,  were  enraged,  and  hur- 
ried on,  disregarding  ever^-thing  but  sjteed.  The  nations 
throiigh  which  they  passed,  terriKed  at  their  glancing 
arms  and  their  strength  and  courage,  thought  that  their 
land  Avas  indeed  lost  and  that  their  cities  would  at  once  Ikj 
taken,  l)ut  to  their  wonder  and  delight  the  Gauls  did  them 
no  hurt,  and  took  nothing  from  their  fields,  but  marched 
close  by  their  cities,  calling  out  that  they  wei-e  marching 
against  Kome,  and  were  at  war  with  the  Komans  oid}',  and 
held  all  other  men  to  bo  their  friends.  To  meet  this 
impetuous  rush,  tlie  military'  tril tunes  led  out  the  Komans, 
who,  in  numbers  indeed  were  quite  a  match  for  the  Gauls, 
for  they  amounted  to  no  less  tlian  forty  thousand  heavy- 
armed  men,  Init  for  the  most  part  untrained  and  serving 
for  the  first  time. 

Besides  this  disadvantage,  they  neglected  the  duties  of 
religion,  for  they  neither  made  the  usual  sacrifices  nor 
consulted  the  soothsayers.  Confusion  also  was  produced 
by  the  numl)er  of  commanders,  though  frequently  before 
this,  in  much  less  important  canqiaigns,  they  had  chosen 
single  generals,  whom  they  called  dictators,  as  they  knew 
that  nothing  is  so  inqtortant  at  a  dangerous  crisis  as  tliat 
all  should  unanimously  and  in  good  onler  oliey  the  com- 
mands of  one  irresi»onsiblo  chief.  And  the  unfair  treat- 
ment which  Camillus  had  received  now  bore  disastrous 
fruits,  for  no  man  dared  to  use  autlujrity  except  to  flatter 
and  gain  the  favour  of  the  jteojtle. 

They  prfx-cetled  alxiut  eleven  miles  from  the  city,  ajid 
halted  for  tlie  night  on  the  baidis  of  the  river  Allia, 
which  joins  the  Tilx-r  not  far  from  where  their  camp  was 
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pitched.  Here  the  barbarians  appeared,  and,  after  an 
iinskilfullv  managed  battle,  the  want  of  discipline  of  the 
Eomans  caused  their  rnin.  The  Gauls  drove  the  left  wing 
into  the  river  and  destroyed  it,  but  the  right  of  the  army, 
which  took  refuge  in  the  hills  to  avoid  the  enemy's  charge 
on  level  ground,  sufiered  less,  and  most  of  them  reached 
the  city  safely.  The  rest,  who  survived  after  the  enemy 
were  weary  of  slaughter,  took  refuge  at  Yeii,  imagining 
that  all  was  over  with  Kome. 

XIX.  This  battle  took  place  about  the  summer  solstice 
at  the  time  of  full  moon,  on  the  very  day  on  which  in 
former  times  the  great  disaster  befel  the  Fabii,  when  three 
hundred  of  that  race  were  slain  by  the  Etruscans.  But 
this  defeat  wiped  out  the  memory  of  the  former  one,  and 
the  day  was  always  afterwards  called  that  of  the  Allia, 
from  the  river  of  that  name. 

Jt  is  a  vexed  question  whether  we  ought  to  consider 
some  days  unlucky,  or  whether  Herakleitus  was  right  in 
rebuking  Hesiod  for  calling  some  days  good  and  some 
bad,  because  he  knew  not  that  the  nature  of  all  days  is  the 
same.  However  the  mention  of  a  few  remarkable  instances 
is  germane  to  the  matter  of  which  we  are  treating.  It 
happened  that  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  Boeotian  month 
Hippodromios,  which  the  Athenians  call  Hekatombeion,* 
two  signal  victories  were  won  by  the  Boeotians,  both  of 
which  restored  liberty  to  Greece:  one,  when  they  con- 
c^uered  the  Spartans  at  Leuktra,  and  the  other,  when,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  before  this,  they  conquered  the 
Thessalians  under  Lattamyas  at  Keressus. 

Again,  the  Persians  were  beaten  by  the  Greeks  on  the 
sixth  of  Boedromion  at  Marathon,  and  on  the  third  they 
were  beaten  both  at  Plata^a  and  at  Mykale,  and  at  Arbela 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same  month.  The  Athenians 
too  won  their  naval  victory  under  Chabrias  at  Kaxos  on 
the  full  moon  of  Boedromion,  and  that  of  Salamis  on  the 
twentieth  of  that  month,  as  I  have  explained  in  my  treatise 
'  On  Days.' 

The  month  of  Thargelion  evidently  brings  misfortune 
to  the  barbarians,  for  Alexander  defeated  the  Persian 
king's  generals  on  the  Granicus  in  Thargelion,  and  the 

*  Plutarch  himself  was  a  Bceutian. 
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Carthaginians  were  defeated  by  Timoleon  in  Sicily  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  Thargelion,  at  which  same  time  Truy 
is  believed  to  have  been  taken,  according  to  Ei)horus, 
Kallisthenes,  Damastes  and  I'hylarchiis. 

On  the  other  liand,  the  montli  Metageitnion.  which  tlie 
Boeotians  call  Panemos,  is  unfavourable  to  the  Greeks,  for 
on  tlie  seventli  of  that  month  they  were  defeated  by 
Antipater  at  Kranon  and  utterly  ruined:  and  before  that, 
were  defeated  during  that  month  by  Philip  at  Chajronea. 
And  on  that  same  day  and  month  and  year  Archidamus 
and  Ills  troops,  who  had  crossed  over  into  Italy,  were  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  natives.  The  twenty-first  day  of  that 
month  is  also  observed  by  the  Carthaginians  as  that  which 
has  always  brought  the  heaviest  misfortunes  upon  them. 
And  I  am  well  aware  that  at  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  the  mysteries  Thebes  was  destroyed  for  the  second 
time  by  Alexander,  and  that  after  this  Athens  was 
garrisoned  by  Macedonian  soldiers  on  the  twentieth  of 
Boedrtimion,  on  which  day  they  l>ring  out  the  mystic 
lacchus  in  pnx-ession.  And  similarly  the  Komans,  under 
the  command  of  Caipio,  on  that  same  day  lost  their  camp 
to  the  Gauls,  and  afterwards,  Tinder  Lucullus,  defeated 
Tigranes  and  the  Armenians.  King  Attains  and  Pomi)eius 
the  Great  died  f>n  their  own  birthdays.  And  I  could 
mention  many  others,  who  have  had  both  good  and  evil 
fortune  on  the  same  anniversaries.  But  the  Komans 
regard  that  day  as  especially  unlucky,  and  on  account  of 
it,  two  other  days  in  every  month  are  thought  so,  as 
superstitions  feeling  is  increased  by  misfortune.  This 
subject  I  have  treat-jd  at  greater  length  in  my  treatise  on 
'  Koman  Questi^ms.' 

XX.  If,  after  the  battle,  the  Gauls  had  at  once  followed 
up  the  fugitives,  nothing  could  have  prevented  their  taking 
liome  and  destroying  every  one  who  was  left  in  it ;  such 
terror  did  the  l)eaten  troops  protluce  when  they  reached 
home,  and  such  ])anic  fear  seized  uprm  everj'  one.  How- 
ever the  Ijarbarians  scarcely  ]»elieved  in  the  completeness 
of  their  victorj',  and  l)etook  tlu-iiiKclves  to  making  merry 
over  their  success  and  tf)  dividing  tlie  spoils  taken  in  tho 
Homan  camp,  so  that  they  afforded  those  who  left  tl)e  city 
time  to  effect  their  escajK.',  and  those  wlio  remained  in  it 
time  to  recover  their  courage  and  make  preparations  for 
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standing  a  siege.  They  abandoned  all  but  the  Capitol  to 
the  enemy,  and  fortified  it  with  additional  ramparts  and 
stores  of  missiles.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  convey 
most  of  their  holy  things  into  the  Capitol,  while  the 
A  estal  virgins  took  the  sacred  fire  and  their  other  sacred 
objects  and  fled  with  them  from  the  city.  Some  indeed 
say  that  nothing  is  entrusted  to  them  except  the  eternal 
fire,  which  King  Nnma  appointed  to  be  worshiped  as  the 
origin  of  all  things.  For  fire  has  the  liveliest  motion  of 
anything  in  nature  ;  and  everything  is  produced  by  motion 
or  Avitli  some  kind  of  motion.  All  other  parts  of  matter 
when  heat  is  absent  lie  useless  and  apparently  dead,  requir- 
ing the  power  of  fire  as  the  breath  of  life,  to  call  them 
into  existence  and  make  them  capable  of  action. 

Kuma  therefore,  being  a  learned  man  and  commonly 
supposed  on  account  of  his  wisdom  to  hold  communion  with 
the  Muses,  consecrated  fire,  and  ordered  it  to  be  kejjt 
unquenched  for  ever  as  an  emblem  of  the  eternal  power 
that  orders  all  things.  Others  say  that,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  a  purificatory  fire  burns  before  the  temple,  but 
that  within  are  other  holy  things  which  no  man  may  see, 
except  only  the  virgins,  who  are  named  Vestals ;  and  a  very 
wide-spread  notion  is,  that  the  famous  Trojan  Palladium, 
which  was  brought  to  Italy  by  ^neas,  is  kept  there. 
Others  say  that  the  Samothracian  gods  are  there,  whom 
Dardanus  brought  to  Troy  after  he  had  founded  it,  and 
caused  to  be  worshijiped  there,  which,  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  iEneas  carried  off  and  kept  until  he  settled  in 
Italy.  But  those  who  pretend  to  know  most  about  such 
matters  say  that  there  are  two  jars  of  no  great  size  in  the 
temple,  one  open  and  emptj',  and  the  other  full  and  sealed, 
and  that  these  may  be  seen  only  by  the  holy  virgins. 
Others  think  that  this  is  a  mistake,  arising  from  the  fact 
that,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  the  Vestal 
virgins  placed  most  of  their  sacred  things  in  two  jars  and 
concealed  them  in  the  earth  under  the  Temple  of  Quirinus, 
which  place  even  to  the  present  day  is  called  the  Doliola, 
or  place  of  the  jars. 

XXI.  However  this  may  be,  the  Vestals  took  the  most 
important  of  their  holy  things  and  betook  themselves  to 
flight  along  the  i'iber.  Here  Lucius  Albinus,  a  plebian, 
was  journeying  among  the  fugitives,  with  his  wife  and 
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infant  chiklren  and  their  few  necessaries  in  a  waggon. 
^Vhen  he  saw  the  Vestal  virgins,  without  any  attendants, 
journeying  on  foot  and  in  distress,  carrying  in  their 
bos<»nis  tlie  s;\cred  images  of  the  gods,  he  at  once  re- 
moved his  wife,  chihheii.  and  property  from  the  waggon 
and  handed  it  over  to  them,  to  escape  into  one  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Italy.  The  piety  of  Albinus  and  his  care 
for  the  duties  of  religion  at  so  terrible  a  crisis  deserve 
to  be  recorded. 

1'he  rest  of  the  priests  and  the  old  men  who  had  been 
consuls,  and  been  honoiired  with  trinmplis,  could  not  bear 
to  leave  the  city.  At  the  instance  of  Falnus,  the  Pontifex 
Maximus,  they  put  on  their  sacred  vestments  and  robes 
of  state,  and  after  oilering  prayer  to  the  gods,  as  if  they 
were  consecrating  themselves  as  victims  to  be  offered  on 
Itehalf  of  their  country,  they  sat  down  in  their  ivory 
chairs  in  the  Fonim  in  full  senatorial  costume,  and  waited 
what  fortune  might  befal  them. 

XXII.  On  the  third  day  after  the  battle  Brennus 
ap]>eared,  leading  his  army  to  attack  the  city.  At  first, 
seeing  the  gates  open  and  no  guards  on  the  walls,  he 
feared  some  ambuscade,  as  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
Komans  had  so  utterly  desitaired  of  themselves.  AVhen 
he  discovered  the  truth,  he  marched  through  the  Colline 
Gate,  and  captured  Kome,  a  little  mf)re  than  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years  after  its  foundation,  if  wo  can  believe 
that  any  accurate  record  has  been  kept  of  th(jse  periods 
whose  confusion  has  produced  such  difliculties  in  the 
chronology  of  later  times.  However,  an  indistinct  rumour 
of  the  fall  of  Kome  seems  at  once  to  have  reached  Greece  : 
for  Ilt-rakleides  of  I'ontus,  who  lived  about  that  time, 
Biic-aks  in  his  Vx)ok  '  On  the  Spirit,'  of  a  rumour  from  the 
west  that  an  army  had  c(tme  from  the  Ilyjterboreans  and 
had  sacked  a  Greek  colony  called  Iiome,  which  stood 
somewhere  in  that  direction,  near  the  great  ocean.  Now, 
as  llerakleides  was  fond  of  strange  legends,  I  should  not 
be  surjirised  if  ho  adorned  the  original  true  tale  of  the 
capture  of  the  city  with  these  accessories  of  "  the  Hyper- 
boreans" and  "the  great  ocean."  Aristotle,  the  philo- 
sopher, had  evidently  heard  quite  accurately  that  the 
city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  but  he  says  that   it  was 
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saved  by  one  Lucius :  now  Camillus's  name  was  Marcus, 
not  Lucius.     All  tLds,  however,  was  pure  conjecture. 

Breunus,  after  taking  possession  of  Rome,  posted  a 
force  to  watch  the  Capitol,  and  himself  went  down  to 
the  Forum,  and  wondered  at  the  men  who  sat  there  silent, 
with  all  their  ornaments,  how  they  neither  rose  from 
their  seat-s  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  nor  changed 
colour,  but  sat  leaning  on  their  staifs  with  fearless  con- 
fidence, quietly  looking  at  one  another.  The  Gauls  were 
astonished  at  so  strange  a  sight,  and  for  a  long  time'  they 
forbore  to  approach  and  touch  them,  as  if  they  were 
superior  beings.  But  when  one  of  them  ventured  to 
draw  near  to  Marcus  Papirius  and  gently  stroke  his  long 
beard,  Papirius  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  staff,  at 
which  the  barbarian  drew  his  sword  and  slew  him.  Upon 
this  they  fell  upon  the  rest  and  killed  them,  with,  any 
other  Eomans  whom  they  found,  and  spent  many  days 
in  plundering  the  houses,  after  which  they  burned  them 
and  pulled  them  down  in  their  rage  at  the  men  in  the 
Capitol,  because  they  would  not  surrender,  but  drove 
them  back  when  they  assaulted  it.  For  this  reason  they 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  city,  and  put  to  death 
all  their  captives,  men  and  women,  old  and  young  alike. 

XXIII.  As  the  siege  was  a  long  one,  the  Gauls  began 
to  want  for  provisions.  They  divided  themselves  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  Avhich  remained  with  the  king  and 
carried  on  the  siege,  while  the  others  scoured  the  country, 
plundering  and  destroying  the  villages,  not  going  all 
together  in  a  body,  but  scattered  in  small  detachments 
in  various  directions,  as  their  elation  at  their  success 
cai;sed  them  to  have  no  fear  about  separating  their  forces. 
Their  largest  and  best  disciplined  body  marched  towards 
Ardea,  where  Camillus,  since  his  banishment,  had  lived 
as  a  private  person.  All  his  thoughts,  however,  were 
bent  not  upon  avoiding  or  fleeing  from  the  Gauls,  but 
upon  defeating  them  if  j^ossible.  And  so,  seeing  that  the 
people  of  Ardea  were  sufficient  in  numbers,  but  wanting 
in  confidence  because  of  the  Avant  of  experience  and 
remissness  of  their  leaders,  he  first  began  to  tell  the 
younger  men  that  they  ought  not  to  ascribe  the  mis- 
fortunes of  tlie  Eomans  to  the  Ijravery  of  the  Gauls,  for 
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the  misconcluct  of  the  former  had  given  them  a  triumph 
which  thc'V  did  not  deserve.  It  would,  he  urged,  be  a 
glorious  thing,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  danger,  to  drive 
away  a  tribe  of  stvvage  barbarians,  who  if  they  were 
victorious  always  exterminated  the  vanquished  :  while, 
if  they  only  showed  bravery  and  confidence,  he  could, 
by  watching  his  opportunity,  lead  them  to  certain  victory. 
As  the  younger  men  eagerly  listened  to  these  words, 
Camillus  proceeded  to  confer  with  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  Ardeates.  After  obtaining  their  consent  also,  he 
anned  all  those  who  were  capable  of  service,  but  kept 
them  within  the  walls,  as  he  wished  to  conceal  their 
])resence  from  the  enemy  who  were  now  close  at  hand. 
But  when  the  Gauls  after  scouring  the  country  returned 
laden  with  plunder  and  carelessly  encamped  in  the  plain, 
and  when  at  night  by  the  influence  of  wine  and  sleep  all 
was  quiet  in  their  ctimp,  Camillus,  who  had  learned  the 
state  of  the  case  from  spies,  led  out  the  men  of  Ardea,  and 
marching  over  the  inters'cning  ground  in  silence,  about 
midnight  attacked  their  entrenched  camp  with  loTid 
shouts  and  blasts  of  his  trumpet,  which  threw  the  Gauls, 
halfnlrunk  and  hea\'y  with  sleep  as  they  were,  into 
great  confusion.  Few  recovered  their  senses  so  far  as 
to  attempt  to  resist  Camillus,  and  those  few  fell  where 
they  stood ;  but  most  of  them  were  slain  as  they  lay 
helpless  with  wine  and  sleep.  Such  as  escaped  from  tlie 
camp  an«l  wandered  about  the  fields  were  despatched  by 
cavalry'  the  next  day. 

XXIV.  The  fame  of  this  action,  when  noised  among  the 
neigh Vxniring  cities,  called  many  men  to  arms,  especially 
those  Humans  who  had  escaped  to  Yeii  after  tlie  battle  of 
the  Allia.  These  men  lamented  their  fate,  saying,  "  What 
a  general  has  I'rovidence  removed  from  Kome  in  Camillus, 
whi>se>  successes  now  bring  glorj^  to  Ardea,  while  the  city 
that  pnxluccd  and  brought  up  so  great  a  man  has  utterly 
jicrished.  And  now  we,  for  want  of  a  general  to  lead  us, 
arc  sitting  still  inside  the  walls  of  a  city  not  our  own,  and 
giving  up  Itily  to  the  enemy.  Come,  let  us  send  to  the 
men  of  Ardea,  and  lx?g  their  general  of  them,  or  else  our- 
selves take  up  our  arms  and  march  to  him.  He  is  no 
longer  an  exile,  nor  are  we  any  longer  his  countrymen, 
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for  our  coiintiy  is  ours  no  more,  but  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy." 

This  was  agreed,  and  they  sent  to  beg  Camillus  to 
become  their  general.  But  he  refused,  saying  that  he 
would  not  do  so  without  a  decree  from  the  citizens  in  the 
Capitol ;  for  they  as  long  as  they  survived,  represented  the 
city  of  Eome,  and  therefore  although  he  would  gladly  obey 
their  commands,  he  would  not  be  so  officious  as  to  inter- 
fere against  their  will.  The  soldiers  admired  the  honour- 
able scruples  of  Camillus,  but  there  was  a  great  difficulty 
in  representing  them  to  the  garrisori.  of  the  Capitol ;  indeed, 
it  seemed  altogether  impossible  for  a  messenger  to  reach  the 
citadel  while  the  city  was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 

XXy.  One  of  the  younger  Eomans,  Pontius  Cominius, 
of  the  middle  class  of  citizens,  but  with  an  honourable 
ambition  to  distinguish  himself,  undertook  the  adventure. 
He  would  not  take  any  writing  to  the  garrison,  for  fear 
that  if  he  were  taken  the  enemy  might  discover  Camillus's 
plans.  He  dressed  himself  in  poor  clothes,  with  corks 
concealed  under  them,  and  performed  most  of  the  journey 
fearlessly  by  daylight,  but  when  he  came  near  the  city  he 
went  by  night.  As  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  river  by 
the  bridge,  which  was  held  by  the  Gauls,  he  wrapped  what 
few  clothes  he  had  round  his  head,  and  trusted  to  his 
corks  to  float  him  over  to  the  city.  After  he  had  landed, 
he  walked  round,  observing  by  the  lights  and  the  noise 
where  the  Gauls  were  most  wakeful,  until  he  reached  the 
Carmentan  Gate,  where  all  was  quiet.  At  this  place  the 
Capitolian  Hill  forms  a  steep  and  precipitous  crag,  up 
which  he  climbed  by  a  hollow  in  the  cliff,  and  joined  the 
garrison.  After  greeting  them  and  making  known  his 
name,  he  proceeded  to  an  interview  with  the  leading  men. 
A  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  called,  at  which  he  recounted 
Camillus's  victory,  which  they  had  not  heard  'of,  and  ex- 
plained the  determination  of  the  soldiers.  He  then  begged 
them  to  confirm  Camillus's  appointment  as  general,  be- 
cause the  citizens  without  the  walls  would  obe}'  no  other. 

When  the  Senate  heard  this,  they  deliberated,  and  finally 
appointed  Camillus  dictator,  and  sent  back  Pontius  by  the 
same  waj^  that  he  came,  which  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
as  fortunately   as   before.      He    eluded    the   Gauls,   and 
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liroupht  the  decree  of  the  senate  to  the  Eomans  outside 
the  Avails. 

XX^'1.  They  heard  the  news  -with  enthusiasm,  so  that 
Camillus  when  he  came,  found  that  they  already  numbered 
twenty  thousand,  while  ho  drew  many  additional  troops 
from  the  neij^hbouring  friendly  cities.  Thus  was  Camillus 
a  second  time  appointed  dictator,  and,  proceeding  to  Yeii, 
joined  the  soldiers  there,  to  whom  he  added  many  others 
from  the  allies,  and  prepared  to  attack-  the  enemy.  But 
meanwhile  at  Kome,  some  of  the  Gauls  hajipening  to  pass 
by  the  ]>laee  where  Pontius  climbed  up  the  Capitol,  noticed 
in  many  jtlaces  the  marks  of  where  he  had  clutched  at  the 
rock  with  his  hands  and  feet,  torn  off  the  ])lants  which 
grew  u}X)n  it,  and  thrown  down  the  mould.  They  brought 
the  news  to  the  king,  Avho  came  and  viewed  the  place. 
He  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  in  the  evening  he  called 
together  those  Gauls  who  were  lightest  and  most  ac- 
customed to  climb  mountains,  and  tluis  addressed  them  : 
"  Tlie  road  up  the  rock,  which  we  by  ourselves  could  not 
discover,  has  been  proved  by  our  enemies  not  to  be 
imi»assable  to  men,  and  it  would  be  disgraceful  for  us 
after  having  begun  so  well  to  leave  our  enter])rise  in- 
complete, and  to  give  up  the  jdace  as  imjiregnable  after 
the  enemy  themselves  have  shown  us  how  it  may  be  taken. 
^Vhere  it  is  easy  for  one  man  to  climb,  it  cannot  be  hard 
for  many  to  climb  one  by  one,  as  their  numbers  will  give 
them  confidence  and  mutual  support.  Suitable  honours 
and  presents  will  Ix;  given  to  tlic^se  who  distingtiish  tliem- 
selves." 

XXVII.  After  this  speech  of  tlieir  king,  tlio  (iauls 
eagerly  volunteered  for  the  asstvult,  and  al>out  midnight 
many  of  them  climbed  silently  up  the  rock,  which  although 
rough  and  i)reci]iitous  was  easier  of  ascent  than  they  had 
imagineil,  so  that  the  first  of  them  reached  the  tojt,  and 
were  on  the  jjoint  of  preparing  to  attack  the  rampart  and 
its  sleeping  garrison,  for  neither  men  nor  dogs  noticed 
them.  Iiut  there  were  sacred  geese  kept  in  the  temjde  of 
Juno,  whiih  in  other  times  were  fed  without  stint,  but 
which  then,  as  tliere  was  scarcely  f<M)d  enrxigh  for  tlie  men, 
■were  somewhat  neglected.  These  birds  are  naturally  (|ui(k 
of  hearing  and  timid,  and  now   being  rendered  wakeful 
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and  wild  hj  hunger,  qnickly  perceived  the  Gauls  climbing 
up,  and  rushing  noisily  to  the  place  woke  the  garri- 
son, while  the  Gaiils  feeling  that  they  were  discovered 
no  longer  preserved  silence,  but  violently  assaulted  the 
place.  The  Romans,  snatching  up  whatever  arms  came 
first  to  hand,  ran  to  repulse  them  :  and  first  of  all  Manlius, 
a  man  of  consular  rank,  strong  of  body  and  full  of  courage, 
fell  in  with  two  of  the  enemy.  As  one  of  them  lifted  up  his 
battleaxe,  Manlius  cut  ofi"  his  right  hand  with  his  sword, 
while  he  dashed  his  shield  into  the  other's  face,  and  threw 
him  backwards  down  the  cliif.  After  this  he  stood  upon 
the  wall,  and  with  the  help  of  those  who  assembled  round 
him,  beat  off  the  rest,  for  not  many  had  reached  the  top,  or 
effected  anything  commensurate  with  the  boldness  of  the 
attempt.  Having  thus  escaped  the  danger,  the  Eomans 
threw  their  sentinel  down  the  rock  ;  while  on  Manlius 
they  conferred  by  vote  a  reward  for  his  bravery,  intended 
more  for  honour  than  advantage  ;  for  each  man  gave  him  a 
day's  rations,  which  consisted  of  half  a  Eoman  pound  of 
meal,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  Greek  cotyle  of  wine. 

XXVIII.  This  affair  disheartened  the  Gauls,  Avho  were 
also  in  want  of  provisions,  for  they  could  not  forage  as 
before  for  fear  of  Camillus,  while  disease  also  crept  in 
among  them,  encamped  as  they  were  in  the  ruins  of  Rome 
among  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  while  the  deep  layer  of  ashes 
became  blown  by  the  ^vind  into  the  air,  making  it  dry  and 
harsh,  and  the  vapours  of  the  conflagrations  were  injurious 
to  breathe.  They  were  especially  distressed  by  the  change 
from  a  cloudy  countiy  where  there  are  plenty  of  shady 
retreats,  to  the  flat  burning  plains  of  Rome  in  autumn, 
and  their  siege  of  the  Capitol  became  wearisome,  for  they 
had  now  beleaguered  it  for  seven  months ;  so  that  there 
Avas  much  sickness  in  their  camp,  and  so  many  died  that 
they  no  longer  buried  the  dead.  Yet  for  all  this  the 
besieged  fared  no  better.  Hunger  pressed  them,  and  their 
ignorance  of  what  Camillus  was  doing  disheartened  them  ; 
for  no  one  could  reach  them  with  news,  because  the  city 
was  strictly  watched  by  Gauls.  As  both  parties  were 
in  these  straits,  proposals  for  a  capitulation  took  place ; 
at  first  among  the  outposts  on  both  sides ;  afterwards 
the    chief    men    on    each    side.      Brennus,  the   Gaulish 
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king,  and  Siilpicius  the  Eoman  tribune,  met,  and  it 
^vas  agreed  that  the  Komans  should  pay  a  thousand 
]iounds  of  gold,  and  that  the  Gauls  shoukl,  on  receiving 
it,  at  once  leave  the  country-.  Both  ])artie8  swore  to  observe 
these  conditions,  but  when  the  gold  was  being  weighed, 
the  Gauls  at  first  tamjxred  with  the  scales  unperceived, 
and  then  openly  ]mlkd  the  beam,  so  that  the  IJonians 
l>ecaiue  angiy.  But  at  this  Brennus  insolently  took  off 
his  sword  and  belt,  and  flung  thtiii  into  the  scale ;  and 
when  8ul]>icius  asked,  "  AVhat  is  this?"  "  AVhat  should 
it  be,"' rtjilic-d  the  Gaul ;  "  but  woe  to  the  vanquished!" 
At  this  some  of  the  Romans  were  angry  and  thought  that 
they  ought  to  take  back  their  gold  into  the  Ca])itol,  and 
again  endure  the  siege ;  while  others  said  that  they  must 
put  up  with  insults,  provided  they  were  not  too  out- 
rageous, and  not  think  that  there  was  an}'  additional 
disgrace  in  paying  more  than  they  had  agreed,  because 
in  paying  any  ransom  at  all,  they  were  acting  from  sheer 
necessity  rather  than  fLelings  of  honour. 

XXIX.  While  the  Romans  were  thus  disputing  with 
the  (iauls,  and  with  one  another,  Camillus  with  his  army 
was  at  the  gates.  Learning  what  was  being  done,  he 
ordered  the  mass  of  his  soldiers  to  follow  him  (quietly  and 
in  good  order,  and  himself  pushed  on  with  the  i)icked 
troops  to  join  the  Romans,  who  all  made  way  for  him, 
and  received  him  as  dictator  with  silence  and  respect. 
ITe  then  took  the  gold  from  the  scales  and  gave  it  to  his 
victors,  and  ordered  the  Gauls  to  take  the  scales  and  the 
beam,  and  depart,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
Romans  to  defend  their  countrj'  not  with  gold  but  with 
iron."  At  this  Brennus  became  angrv',  and  said  that  he 
was  being  wronged  by  the  treaty  being  broken  ;  and 
Camillus  answered  that  the  negotiations  were  illegal, 
because  when  they  began  he  was  already  dictator,  aud 
therefore,  as  no  one  else  had  any  authority,  the  treaty 
had  l>een  made  by  the  Gauls  with  jiersons  who  were  not 
authorized  to  treat.  But  now,  if  they  wished,  they  might 
make  fre.sh  projMtsals,  for  he  was  come  with  full  legal 
powers  to  pardon  such  as  made  their  submission,  and  to 
punish  unreix-ntant  evil-doers.  Enraged  at  this,  Brennus 
began  to  skirmish,  and  the  two  parties,  mixed  up  as  they 
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were,  in  houses  and  lands  where  no  military  formation 
was  possible,  did  go  so  far  as  to  draw  their  swords  and 
push  one  another  about ;  but  Brennus  soon  recovered  his 
temper,  and  drew  off  the  Gauls,  with  but  little  loss,  in 
their  camp. 

During  the  night  he  got  them  all  under  arms,  left  the 
city,  and,  after  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  encamped 
by  the  side  of  the  Gabinian  Eoad.  But  at  daybreak, 
Camillus  was  upon  him,  in  glittering  armour,  leading  on 
the  Romans  who  had  now  recovered  their  courage.  After 
a  long  and  fiercely  contested  battle  they  routed  the  Gauls 
and  took  their  camp.  Some  of  the  fugitives  were  at  once 
pursued  and  slain,  but  most  of  them  straggled  about  the 
country,  and  were  put  to  death  by  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  who  sallied  out  upon 
them. 

XXX.  Thus  was  Eome  strangely  taken,  and  yet  more 
strangely  preserved,  after  having  been  for  seven  months 
in  the  possession  of  the  Gauls,  for  they  entered  it  a  few 
days  after  the  Ides  of  Quintilis,  and  left  it  about  the 
Ides  of  February.  Camillus,  as  we  may  easily  imagine, 
entered  the  city  in  a  triumph,  as  the  saviour  of  his  lost 
country,  and  the  restorer  of  Rome  to  itself;  for  as  he 
drove  into  the  city  he  was  accompaiiied  by  those  who  had 
before  left  it,  with  their  wives  and  children,  while  those 
who  had  been  besieged  in  the  Capitol,  aiad  all  but  starved 
there,  came  out  to  meet  him  embracing  one  another, 
weeping,  and  scarcely  believing  in  their  present  happiness. 
The  priests  and  servants  of  the  gods  also  appeared  with 
such  of  the  sacred  things  as  they  had  saved,  either  by 
burying  them  on  the  spot,  or  by  carrying  them  away, 
and  now  displayed  these  images,  which  had  not  been  seen 
for  so  long  a  time,  to  the  citizens,  who  greeted  them  with 
joy,  as  if  the  gods  themselves  were  again  returning  to  Rome. 
Camillus  performed  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  purified 
the  city  in  the  manner  recommended  by  experts,  and  then 
proceeded  to  restore  all  the  previously  existing  temples, 
while  he  himself  added  another  to  Aiiis  Loqimtius,  or 
Rumour,  having  carefully  sought  out  the  place  at  which 
the  voice  in  the  night  miraculously  foretold  the  coming 
of  the  Gaulish  host  to  Marcus  Ccedicius. 
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XXXI.  With  great  diflSciilty  the  sites  of  the  tcm])les  were 
cleared  of  rubldsh  by  the  zeal  of  Camilhis  and  the  labour  of 
the  priests ;  but  as  the  city  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  re- 
(juired  to  be  entirely  rebuilt,  the  people  became  disheartened 
at  so  great  an  undertaking.  Men  who  had  lost  their  all 
were  inclined  to  wait,  and  indeed  required  rest  after  their 
misfortunes,  rather  than  labours  and  toils,  which  neither 
their  l>odies  nor  their  purses  were  able  to  endure.  And 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  they  turned  their  thoughts  a 
second  time  towards  Vcii,  a  city  which  stood  quite  ready 
to  Ih?  inhabited.  This  gave  opportunities  to  their  mob 
oratoi-8  to  make  speeches,  as  usual,  which  they  knew 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  people,  in  which  Camillus  was 
disrespectfully  spoken  of  as  depriving  them  of  a  city 
which  stooi^l  ready  to  receive  them,  for  his  own  prviate 
ambition,  and  was  said  to  be  compelling  them  to  live 
encamped  in  the  midst  of  ruins,  and  re-erect  their  houses 
in  that  vast  heap  of  ashes,  all  in  order  that  he  might  be 
called,  not  merely  the  leader  and  general  of  Iiome,  but 
might  usurp  the  place  of  Eomulus  and  bo  called  her 
founder.  Fearing  disturbances,  the  Senate  would  not 
])ermit  Camillus  to  lay  down  his  dictatorship  for  a  year, 
although  he  wished  to  do  so,  and  although  no  dictator 
Ixjfore  this  had  ever  remained  in  office  for  more  than  six 
months.  In  the  meantime  the  senators  themselves  en- 
couraged and  consoled  the  people  by  jiersonal  appeals, 
pointing  to  the  tombs  an<l  monuments  of  their  ancestors, 
and  recalling  to  their  minds  the  temples  and  holy  places 
which  Romulus  and  Numa  and  the  other  kings  had 
consecrated  and  left  in  charge  to  them.  More  ispecially 
tht-y  <lw(.'lt  upon  the  omen  of  the  newly  severed  head 
which  had  Ixjen  found  when  the  fotindations  of  tlie  ('a])itol 
were  dug,  by  which  it  was  proved  that  that  spot  was  fated 
to  Ijecome  the  head  of  Italy,  and  the  fire  of  Vesta  which 
the  virgins  had  relighted  after  the  war,  and  which  it 
wouM  Ix!  a  disgrace  for  them  to  extinguish,  and  to  abandon 
the  city,  whether  they  were  to  see  it  inhabited  by  foreigners 
or  turned  into  fields  for  cattle  to  feed  in.  While  ])er- 
sistently  urging  these  considerations  both  in  public 
8|weche8  and  in  private  interviews  with  the  people,  tlioy 
were  much  affected  by  the  lamentations  of  the  poor  over 
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their  helpless  condition.  The  people  begged  that,  as  they 
had,  like  people  after  a  shipwreck,  saved  their  lives  and 
nothing  else,  they  might  not,  in  addition  to  this  misfortune, 
he  compelled  to  put  together  the  ruins  of  a  city  which  had 
been  utterly  destroyed,  while  another  was  standing  ready 
to  receive  them. 

XXXII.  Under  these  circumstances,  Camillus  deter- 
mined to  debate  the  question  publicly.  He  himself  made 
a  long  appeal  on  behalf  of  his  native  place,  and  many 
other  speeches  were  delivered.  Finally  he  rose,  and  bade 
Lucius  Lucretius,  whose  privilege  it  was,  to  vote  first,  and 
then  after  him  the  rest  in  orders  Silence  was  enforced, 
and  Lucretius  was  just  on  the  point  of  voting  when  a 
centurion  in  command  of  a  detachnient  of  the  guard  of  the 
day  marched  by,  and  in  a  loud  voice  called  to  the  standard- 
bearer  :  "  Pitch  the  standard  here :  here  it  is  best  for  us 
to  stay."  When  these  words  were  heard  so  opportunely 
in  the  midst  of  their  deliberations  about  the  future, 
Lucretius  reverently  said  that  he  accepted  the  omen,  and 
gave  his  vote  in  accordance  with  it,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  all  the  rest.  The  people  now  showed  a 
strange  revulsion  of  feeling,  for  they  encouraged  one 
another  to  begin  the  work  of  rebuilding,  not  on  any 
regular  plan,  but  just  as  each  man  happened  to  find  a 
convenient  place  for  his  work.  Consequently  they  quickly 
rebuilt  the  city,  for  within  a  year  it  is  said  that  both  the 
city  walls  and  the  private  hoiises  were  completed  ;  but 
it  was  full  of  intricate,  narrow  lanes  and  inconveniently 
placed  houses. 

The  priests,  who  had  been  ordered  by  Camillus  to  mark 
out  the  boundaries  where  the  temples  had  stood  among 
the  general  wreck,  when  in  their  circuit  of  the  Palatine 
Hill  they  came  upon  the  chapel  of  Mars,  found  it,  like 
eveiy  other  building,  destroyed  and  levelled  to  the  ground 
by  the  Gauls,  but  while  thoroughly  examining  the  place 
they  found  the  augur's  staff"  of  Eomulus  hidden  under  a 
deep  heap  of  ashes.  This  staff  is  curved  at  one  end,  and 
is  called  lituus.  They  use  it  to  divide  the  heavens  into 
squares  when  taking  the  auspices,  just  as  Eomulus  himself 
did,  as  he  was  deeply  skilled  in  divination.  When  he 
vanished  from  among  mankind,  the  priests  kept  his  staff" 
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just  like  any  other  sacred  object.  Tliai  at  such  a  time, 
when  all  the  other  holy  things  perished,  this  should  have 
been  preserved,  gave  them  good  hopes  of  Rome,  -which 
that  omen  seemed  to  presage  ■would  be  eternal, 

XXXIll.  Before  they  had  finished  rebuilding  the  city 
they  Ix'came  involved  in  a  war,  for  the  yEquians,  Volscians, 
and  Latins  combined  their  forces  and  invaded  the  country, 
while  the  Etruscans  besieged  Sutrium,  a  city  in  alliance 
with  Rome.  The  tribunes  in  command  of  the  Roman 
forces  encamped  near  the  Marcian  heights,  and  were 
there  besieged  by  the  Latins  and  in  danger  of  having 
their  camp  taken.  They  sent  to  Rome  for  assistance, 
and  the  Romans  appointed  C'amillus  dictator  for  the  third 
time.  About  this  war  there  are  two  different  accounts, 
of  which  I  will  mention  the  legendary  one  first : — It  is 
said  that  the  Latins,  either  merely  as  a  pretext,  or  really 
wishing  to  amalgamate  the  two  races  as  before,  sent  a 
demand  to  Rome  for  free  unmarried  women  to  be  delivered 
up  for  them  to  marrj'.  As  the  Romans  were  at  their  wits' 
ends  what  to  do,  because  they  feared  to  go  to  war,  being 
scarcely  recovered  from  their  late  mishap,  while  they 
suspected  that  the  women  would  be  used  as  hostages  if 
they  gave  them  up,  and  that  the  proposal  of  intermarriage 
was  merely  a  feint,  a  slave  girl  named  Tutula,  or,  as  some 
say,  Philotis,  advised  the  magistrates  to  send  her  and  the 
best-looking  of  the  female  slaves,  dressed  like  brides  of 
noble  birth,  and  that  she  wuuld  manage  the  rest.  The 
magistrates  ajjproved  of  her  ]»roposal,  chose  such  girls  as 
she  thought  suitable,  and  having  dressed  them  in  fine 
clothes  and  jewellery,  handed  them  over  to  the  Latins, 
who  were  encamped  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city. 
At  night  the  girls  stole  the  daggers  of  the  enemies,  and 
Tutula  f»r  Thilotis  climbed  up  a  wild  fig-tree,  stretched 
out  her  cloak  behind  her,  and  raised  a  tttrch  as  a  signal, 
which  had  l>ecn  agreed  upon  hetween  her  and  the  magis- 
trates, though  no  other  citi7.en  knew  of  it.  Wherefore, 
the  soldiers  rushed  out  of  the  gates  with  a  great  clamour 
and  disturbance,  calling  to  one  another  and  scarcely  able 
to  keep  their  ranks  as  their  chiefs  liunied  them  along. 
When  they  reached  the  enemy's  camp,  they  found  them 
asleep  and  not   expecting  an   attack,  so  that  they  took 
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their  camp  and  slew  most  of  them.  This  took  place  on 
the  nones  of  the  month  Quintilis,  now  called  July,  and 
the  festival  which  then  takes  place  is  in  memoiy  of  the 
events  of  that  day.  First  they  march  out  of  the  gates  in 
a  mass,  calling  out  the  common  names  of  the  country, 
such  as  Caius,  Marcus,  or  Lucius,  in  imitation  of  their 
liurried  calling  for  each  other  on  that  occasion.  Kext, 
female  slaves  splendidly  dressed  walk  round  laughing 
and  romping  with  all  whom  they  meet.  These  girls  also 
perform  a  sort  of  fight  among  themselves,  like  those  who 
on  that  day  took  their  share  in  the  fi^ht  with  the  Latins  : 
and  afterwards  they  sit  do's^Ti  to  a  feast,  under  the  shade 
of  fig-tree  houghs.  They  call  this  day  the  non(s  caprotinuny 
probably  from  the  wild  fig-tree  from  which  the  slave 
girl  waved  the  torch ;  for  in  Latin  a  wild  fig-tree  is 
called  caprificus.  Others  say  that  most  of  these  things 
were  said  and  done  when  Komulus  disappeared,  for  on 
this  very  day  he  was  snatched  away,  outside  the  city 
gates,  in  a  sudden  storm  and  darkness,  or  as  some  think 
during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun :  and  they  say  that  the  day 
is  called  nonce  caproiince  from  the  place,  because  Eomulus 
was  carried  ofi"  while  holding  a  meeting  of  the  entire 
people  at  the  place  called  the  Goafs  Marsh,  as  is  written 
in  his  life. 

XXXIV.  The  other  storj-  is  approved  by  most  writers, 
who  relate  it  as  follows : — Camillus,  after  being  appointed 
dictator  for  the  third  time,  and  learning  that  the  army 
under  the  command  of  the  militaiy  tribunes  was  being 
besieged  by  the  Latins  and  Yolscians,  was  compelled  to 
arm  even  those  citizens  who  were  past  the  age  for  service 
in  the  field.  He  marched  by  a  long  circuit  to  the 
Marcian  heights  unnoticed  by  the  enemy,  and  established 
his  army  behind  them.  By  lighting  fires  he  announced 
his  arrival  to  the  Eomans  in  the  camp,  who  took  courage, 
and  began  to  meditate  sallying  out  of  their  camp  and 
attacking  the  enemy.  But  the  Latins  and  Yolscians 
kept  close  Avithin  the  rampart  of  their  camp,  which  they 
fortified  with  many  additional  palisades,  on  all  sides,  for 
they  now  were  between  two  hostile  armies,  and  intended  to 
await  succour  from  home,  while  they  also  expected  a  force 
from  Etruria  to  come  to  their  aid.     Camillus,  perceiving 
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this,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  surrounded  in  his  turn, 
vigorously  used  his  opportunity.  The  rampart  of  the 
allies  was  formed  of  wood,  and  as  a  strong  wind  blew  down 
from  the  mountains  at  daybreak,  he  prepared  com- 
bustibles, and  early  in  the  morning  got  his  forces  under 
arms.  One  division  he  sent  to  attack  the  enemy's  camp 
with  darts,  and  missile  weapons,  and  loud  shouts,  while  ho 
himself,  with  those  who  were  in  charge  of  the  tire,  waited 
for  his  opportunity  on  that  side  towards  which  the  wind 
usually  blew.  When  the  other  troops  were  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  the  sun  rose,  and  a  strong  wind  got  up.  At 
this  Camillus  gave  the  signal  for  attack,  and  at  once 
enveloped  the  palisades  with  lighted  missiles.  As  the 
Hames  quickly  spread  in  the  thick  wooden  palisades,  the 
Latins,  finding  their  camp  girt  -vWth  flames,  were  driven 
int<:i  a  small  com])ass,  and  finally  obliged  to  sally  out  of 
their  entrenchments,  outside  of  which  the  Romans  stood 
ready  to  receive  them.  Few  of  those  who  broke  out 
escaped,  while  all  who  remained  in  the  camp  perished  in  the 
flames,  until  the  Komans  extinguished  them  and  began  to 
plunder. 

XXXV.  After  this  exploit,  Camillus  left  his  son  Lxicius 
in  charge  of  the  camp,  to  guard  the  prisoners  and  the  booty, 
and  himself  invaded  the  enemy's  country.  He  took  the 
capital  of  the  iEqui,  reduced  the  Volsci  to  subjection,  and 
marched  at  once  upon  Sutrium  to  relieve  that  city,  wh(>st) 
inhabitants  had  not  heard  of  his  siicccsses,  ])ut  were  still 
besieged  by  the  Etruscans.  The  Sutrians  had  just  sur- 
rendered, and  had  been  turned  out  of  their  city  by  the 
enemy  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  they  had  on.  Camillus 
met  them  on  the  road  with  their  wives  and  childre!i. 
weeping  over  their  misfortune.  Ho  was  greatly  moved  at 
BO  piteous  a  sight,  and,  perceiving  that  the  Komans  were 
touched  by  the  despairing  entreaties  of  the  people  of 
Sutrium,  who  clung  to  them  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
detenuined  that  he  would  at  once  avenge  their  wrong*, 
and  march  upcm  Sutrium  that  ven,'  day,  arguing  that  men 
who  were  mcrrv'  with  success,  having  just  cajitured  a 
wealthy  city,  with  no  enemy  either  left  within  its  walls 
or  expecte<l  from  without,  would  Ik;  found  in  careless  dis- 
order.    In  this  conjecture  he  was  right ;  for  he  not  only 
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iiiarclied  through  the  country,  but  even  obtained  possession 
of  the  Avails  and  gates  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  who  had 
posted  no  guards,  but  were  carousing  in  the  various 
private  houses.  Indeed  when  they  learned  that  the 
Eomans  were  in  possession  of  the  town,  they  were  in  such 
a  condition  of  intoxication  that  most  of  them  could  not 
even  attempt  to  escape,  but  shamefully  waited  in  the 
houses  where  they  were  until  they  were  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  Thus  was  the  city  of  Sutrium  twice 
taken  in  one  day,  and  thus  did  the  victors  lose  their  prize, 
and  the  disj)ossessed  inhabitants  regain  their  homes  by 
Camillus's  means. 

XXXVI.  The  triumph  which  he  enjoyed  after  these 
campaigns  added  to  his  popularity  and  gloiy  as  much  as 
either  of  the  former ;  for  even  those  who  disliked  him 
most,  and  who  had  insisted  that  all  his  successes  were  due 
to  good  fortune  more  than  to  skill,  were  now  forced  to 
admit  the  brilliancy  of  his  generalship,  and  to  give  his 
genius  its  due.  The  chief  of  his  enemies  and  detractors 
was  Marcus  Manlius,  he  who  had  been  the  first  man  to 
fling  the  Gauls  down  the  cliff  in  the  night  attack  on  tho 
Capitol,  and  who  in  remembrance  of  this  was  surnamed 
Capitolinus.  This  man,  endeavouring  to  inake  himself 
the  first  man  in  Rome,  and  not  being  able  to  surpass  the 
fame  of  Camillus  by  fair  means,  made  the  accusation 
against  him  usual  in  such  cases,  that  he  was  intending  to 
make  himself  king.  This  falsehood  he  repeated  in  his 
addresses  to  the  people,  with  Avhom  he  was  making  him- 
self popiilar,  especially  with  those  who  were  in  debt  ; 
some  of  whom  he  defended,  and  assisted  in  coming  to  terms 
with  their  creditors,  while  others  he  forcibly''  rescued  from 
the  officers  of  the  law,  so  that  many  needy  persons  were 
attracted  to  him,  and  became  the  terror  of  all  respectable 
citizens  by  their  riotous  disturbances  in  the  Forum.  To  put 
an  end  to  these  disorders,  Quintus  Capitolinus  was  created 
dictator,  and  he  put  Manlius  in  prison ;  but  the  people 
upon  this  went  into  mourning,  a  thing  only  done  on  the 
occasion  of  some  great  public  disaster,  and  the  Senate, 
terrified  at  this,  ordered  Manlius  to  be  acquitted.  Manlius 
was  not  improved  by  his  cajijtivity,  but  was  more  tur- 
bulent and  disorderly  in  his  conduct  than  he  had  been 
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before.  Camillus  was  now  again  elected  military  tribune, 
and  Manlius  was  impeached :  but  the  place  in  which  he 
was  trietl  told  greatly  against  his  accusers.  For  the  very 
spot  on  the  Capitol  on  which  Manlius  fonght  with  the  Ganls 
on  that  night  was  visilile  from  the  Forum,  and  the  sight 
of  it  raised  a  strong  feeling  in  his  favour ;  wliile  he  him- 
self pointed  to  it,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  reminded 
them  of  how  ho  had  fought  for  them,  so  that  his  judges 
were  at  tlieir  wits'  end,  and  often  adjourned  the  trial,  for 
they  could  not  acquit  him  of  a  crime  which  was  clearly 
proved  against  him.  and  yet  they  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  let  the  law  take  its  course,  when  the  scene  before 
them  reminded  them  constantly  of  his  great  exploit. 
Camillus.  perceiving  this,  removed  the  court  to  the  Petclian 
Grove  outside  the  city  gates,  where,  as  the  Capitol  was  not 
visilile,  the  prosecutor  was  able  to  press  home  his  charges 
against  ^lanlius.  while  the  judges  were  not  prevented  from 
punishing  him  for  his  recent  crimes  by  their  remembrance 
of  what  he  had  done  in  former  times.  He  was  convicted, 
led  to  the  Capit(^l,  and  thrown  down  the  cliff,  which  thus 
witnessed  both  the  most  glorious  deed  of  his  life,  and  his 
miserable  end.  The  Romans  destroyed  his  house,  on  the 
site  of  which  they  built  the  Temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  and 
decreed  that  for  the  future  no  patrician  might  dwell  upon 
the  (.'a]iit<)l. 

XXXVII.  Camilhis,  when  appointed  military  tribune 
for  the  sixth  time,  begged  to  be  excused,  as  ho  was  growing 
old,  and  perhajis  feared  that  such  unbroken  success  and 
glorj'  would  call  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  gods.* 

•  The  punishment  of  excessive  and  unbroken  prosperity  was  assigned 
by  Ihe  Greeks  to  the  goddess  Nemesis.  The  idea  of  too  great  a  career 
of  supoesa  exciting  the  anger  of  tlie  gods  is  common  tiiroughout 
the  wiiole  of  unci<'nt  literature.  A  well-known  instance  is  the  story 
of  Polykrati-9  of  Samors,  ns  told  by  Herodotus.  Aiiiasis  the  king  of 
Eg^■i'^  "b.scrving  the  unbroken  good  fortune  of  Polykriite;*,  ad\i.sed  him 
volmilaiily  to  ^acrilice  8f>me  of  his  trcitsures.  Polykiutes,  following 
his  frieml's  advice,  cist  his  signet-ring  into  the  sea.  IJut  the  ring  was 
swallowed  by  a  fifh.  nml  the  IL^h  was  caught  and  prcfcnteil  to  the  king, 
who  thus  recovered  hi.s  ring.  ^Vh(•n  Aniasis  heard  of  this,  he  refnsecl 
to  ally  himself  with  Polykiales,  thinking  that  mcli  good  fortune  pve- 
8age<l  a  terrible  di-a-ter.  Polykrates  wa.-i  jmt  to  di  ath  bhortly  alter- 
wardd  by  tlie  Pcrs  aus,  who  ainquered  his  kingdom. 
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His  most  obvious  reason  for  declining  the  appointment 
was  the  state  of  his  health,  for  at  this  time  he  was  sick. 
However,  the  people  would  not  jDermit  him  to  retire,  but 
loudly  urged  that  they  did  not  want  him  to  ride  on  horse- 
hack  or  fight  in  the  ranks,  but  merely  to  advise  and 
superintend.  Thus  they  compelled  him  to  accejit  the  office, 
and  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  Lucius  Furius,  at  once  to 
lead  an  arm}-  against  the  enemy.  He  left  the  city  and 
encamped  near  the  enemy,  where  he  wished  to  remain 
inactive,  in  order  that,  if  a  battle  should  be  necessary,  he 
might  recover  his  health  sufficiently  to  take  part  in  it. 
But  as  his  colleague  Lucius,  who  longed  to  distinguish 
himself,  was  so  eager  for  action  that  he  could  not  be 
restrained,  and  excited  the  subordinate  officers,  Camillus, 
fearing  that  it  might  be  supposed  that»he  grudged  younger 
men  an  opportunity  of  gaining  laurels,  agreed,  sorely 
against  his  will,  to  allow  his  colleague  to  lead  out  the  army 
and  oifer  battle,  while  he  with  a  few  troops  remained 
behind  in  the  camp.  But  when  he  heard  that  Lucius  had 
rashly  engaged  and  that  the  Eomans  were  defeated,  he 
could  not  restrain  himself,  but  leaping  from  his  couch  met 
them  with  his  followers  at  the  gate  of  the  camp.  Here 
he  forced  his  way  through  the  fugitives  and  attacked  the 
pursuing  force,  so  that  those  Eomans  whom  he  had  passed 
at  once  turned  and  followed  him,  while  those  who  were 
still  outside  the  camp  rallied  round  him,  calling  upon  one 
another  not  to  desert  their  general.  The  enemy's  pursuit 
was  thus  checked,  and  on  the  following  day  Camillus 
marched  out  with  his  entire  force,  entirely  defeated  them, 
and  entering  their  camp  together  ■\^'ith  the  fugitives,  jjut 
most  of  them  to  the  sword.  After  this,  hearing  that 
Satria  had  been  captured  by  the  Etruscans,  and  all  the 
Eoman  colonists  there  j^ut  to  death,  he  sent  the  greater 
part  of  his  force  back  to  Eome,  reserving  only  the  young- 
est and  most  vigorous  of  the  soldiers,  with  whom  he 
assaulted  the  Etruscans  who  held  the  city,  and  conquered 
them,  killing  many,  and  putting  the  rest  to  flight. 

XXXVIII.  By  his  return  to  Eome  with  great  spoils,  he 
proved  that  those  men  were  right  who  had  not  feared  that 
■^s^eakness  or  old  age  would  impair  the  faculties  of  a  general 
of  daring  and  experience,  but  who  had  chosen  him,  ill  and 
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unwilling  to  act  as  he  was,  rather  than  men  in  the  prime 
of  life,  who  were  eager  to  hold  military  commands.  For 
this  reason,  when  the  people  of  Tuscuhim  were  reported  to 
be  in  insurrection,  they  bade  Camillns  take  one  of  the 
other  five  trilnines  as  his  colleague,  and  march  against 
them.  Camillns.  in  sjute  of  all  that  the  rest  of  the  tribunes 
could  urge,  fjr  they  all  wished  to  be  taken,  chose  Lucius 
Furius,  whom  no  one  could  have  supposed  he  would  have 
chosen  ;  for  he  it  was  who  had  been  so  eager  to  fight,  against 
the  better  judgment  of  Camillns,  and  so  had  brought  about 
the  defeat  in  the  late  war ;  however,  Camillns  chose  him 
rather  than  any  other,  wishing,  it  woiild  appear,  to  conceal 
his  misfortune  and  wipe  out  his  disgrace. 

The  people  of  Tusculum  cleverly  repaired  their  faixlt. 
"When  Camillns  marched  to  attack  them  they  filled  the 
country  with  men  working  in  the  fields  and  tending  cattle 
just  as  in  time  of  peace ;  the  city  gates  were  open,  the  boys 
at  school,  the  lower  classes  jilying  various  trades,  and  the 
richer  citizens  walking  in  the  market-])lace  in  peaceful 
dress.  The  magistrates  bustled  about  the  city,  pointing 
out  where  the  Komans  were  to  be  (]uai-tercd.  as  if  the 
thought  of  treacherj'  had  never  entered  their  minds. 
Camillus,  though  this  conduct  did  not  shake  his  belief  in 
their  guilt,  was  moved  to  pity  by  their  repentance.  Ho 
ordered  them  to  go  to  I'ome  and  beg  the  Senate  to  pardon 
them  ;  and  when  they  appeared,  he  himself  used  his 
influence  to  procure  their  forgiveness,  and  the  admission 
of  Tusculum  to  the  Koman  franchise.  These  were  the 
most  remarkable  events  of  his  sixth  tribuneship. 

XXXIX.  After  this,  Licinius  Stolo  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  plebeians  in  their  great  quarrel  with  the 
Senate,  They  demanded  that  consuls  should  bo  re-estab- 
lished, one  of  whom  should  always  l)e  a  plebeian,  and  that 
they  should  never  l)oth  be  patricians.  Trilmnes  of  the 
pe<jple  were  appointed,  but  the  people  would  not  suffer 
any  election  of  consuls  to  be  held.  As  this  want  of  chief 
magistrates  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  still  greater  disorders, 
the  Senate,  much  against  the  will  of  the  people,  apjiointed 
Camillus  dictator  for  the  fourth  time.  He  himself  did  not 
wish  for  the  post,  for  he  was  loth  to  ojipose  men  who  had 
been  his   comrades  in   many   hard-fought  campaigns,  as 
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indeed  he  had  spent  mnch  more  of  his  life  in  the  camp 
with  his  soldiers  than  with  the  patrician  party  in  political 
intrigues,  by  one  of  which  he  was  now  appointed,  as  that 
party  hoped  that  if  successful  he  would  ci'ush  the  power  of 
the  plebeians,  while  in  case  of  failure  he  would  be  ruined. 
However,  he  made  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  present  diffi- 
culty. Knowing  the  day  on  which  the  tribunes  intended  to 
bring  forward  their  law,  he  published  a  muster-roll  of  men 
for  military  service,  and  charged  the  people  to  leave  the 
Forum  and  meet  liim  on  the  Field  of  Mars,  threatening 
those  who  disobeyed  with  a  heavy  fine.  But  when 
the  tribunes  answered  his  threats  by  vowing  that  they 
would  fine  him  fifty  thousand  drachmas  unless  he  ceased 
his  interference  with  the  people's  right  of  voting,  he 
retired  to  his  own  house,  and  after  a  few  days  laid  down 
his  office  on  pretence  of  sickness.  This  he  did,  either 
because  he  feared  a  second  condemnation  and  banishment, 
Avhich  would  be  a  disgrace  to  an  old  man  and  one  who  had 
done  such  great  deeds,  or  else  because  he  saw  that  the 
people  were  too  strong  to  be  overpowered,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  Senate  appointed  another  dictator,  but  he  made  that 
very  Licinius  Stolo,  the  leader  of  the  popular  party,  his 
master  of  the  horse,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  pass  a  law 
which  was  especially  distasteful  to  the  patricians,  for  it 
forbade  any  one  to  possess  more  than  five  hundred  jugera 
of  land.  Stolo,  after  this  success,  became  an  important 
personage ;  but,  a  short  time  afterwards,  he  was  convicted 
of  possessing  more'  land  than  his  own  law  permitted,  and 
was  punished  according  to  its  provisions. 

XL.  There  still  remained  the  difiiculty  about  the  con- 
sular elections,  the  most  important  point  at  issue  between 
the  two  parties,  and  the  Senate  was  greatly  disturbed  at 
it,  when  news  arrived  that  the  Gauls,  starting  from  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  were  a  second  time  marching  in  great  force 
upon  Home.  At  the  same  time  evident  traces  of  their 
approach  could  be  seen,  as  the  country  was  being  plundered, 
and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  not  easily  reach  Eome 
were  taking  refuge  in  the  moixntains. 

This  terrible  tidings  put  an  end  to  all  internal  disputes. 
The  Senate  and  people  formed  themselves  into  one  assembly, 
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ami  with  ono  voice  appointed  Cainillus  dictator  for  tlio 
fifth  time.  He  was  now  a  very  old  man,  being  near  his 
eightieth  year ;  but  at  this  pressing  crisis  he  made  none 
of  his  former  excuses,  but  at  once  took  the  chief  command 
and  levied  an  army  for  the  war.  As  he  knew  that  the 
chief  power  of  the  Gauls  lay  in  their  swords,  with  which 
thej'  dealt  heavy  blows  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  their 
enemy,  without  any  skill  in  fence,  he  prepared  for  most 
of  his  soldiers  helmets  made  entirely  of  smooth  iron,  so 
that  the  swords  would  cither  break  or  glance  off  them, 
while  he  also  had  brass  rims  fitted  to  their  shields,  because 
the  wood  by  itself  could  not  endure  a  blow.  He  also 
instructed  the  soldiers  to  use  long  pikes,  and  to  thrust 
them  forward  to  receive  the  sword-cuts  of  the  enemy. 

XLI.  When  the  Gauls  were  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  Anio,  near  the  city,  loaded  with  masses  of  plunder, 
Camillus  led  out  his  troops  and  posted  them  in  a  glen  from 
which  many  valleys  branclied  out,  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  force  was  concealed,  and  tliat  which  was  seen 
appeared  to  be  clinging  in  terror  to  the  hilly  ground. 
Camillus,  wishing  to  confirm  the  enemy  in  this  idea,  would 
not  move  to  prevent  the  country  being  plundered  before 
his  eyes,  but  i)alisaded  his  camp  and  remained  quiet 
within  it,  until  he  s;iw  that  the  foraging  parties  of  the 
Gauls  straggled  in  careless  disorder,  while  those  in  the 
camp  did  nothing  but  eat  and  drink.  Then,  sending 
forward  his  light  troops  before  daybreak  to  bo  ready  to 
harass  the  Gauls  and  j)revent  their  forming  their  ranks 
proi)erly  as  they  came  out  of  their  camp,  he  marched  the 
heavy-armed  men  down  into  the  jilain  at  sunrise,  a 
numerous  and  confident  body,  and  not,  as  the  Gauls 
fancied,  a  few  disheartened  men. 

The  very  fact  of  his  commencing  the  attack  dashed  the 
courage  of  the  Gauls  ;  next,  the  attacks  of  the  liglit  troops, 
before  they  had  got  into  their  wonted  array  and  divided 
themselves  into  regiments,  ]>roduced  disorder.  W  hen  at 
last  Camillus  led  on  the  heavy-armed  troojts,  the  Gauls 
ran  to  meet  them  brandishing  tlnir  swords,  but  the  Romans 
with  their  pikes  atlvanced  and  met  tliem,  receiving  their 
sword-cuts  on  their  armour,  wliich  soon  made  the  Gaulisli 
Bwords  bend  double,  as  they  were  made  of  soft  iron  ham- 
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mered  out  thin,  while  the  shiehls  of  the  Gaiils  were  pierced 
and  weighed  down  by  the  pikes  that  stuck  in  them.  They 
therefore  dropped  their  own  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  seize 
the  pikes  and  turn  them  against  tlieir  enemies.  But  the 
Eomans,  seeing  them  now  defenceless,  began  to  use  their 
swords,  and  slew  many  of  the  first  ranks,  while  the  rest 
took  to  flight  all  over  the  flat  country ;  for  Camillus  had 
taken  care  to  guard  the  hills  and  rough  ground,  while  the 
Gauls  knew  that  they,  in  their  over-confidence,  had  been 
at  no  pains  to  fortify  their  camp,  and  that  the  Eomans 
could  easily  take  it. 

This  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  thirteen  years 
after  the  capture  of  Rome,  and  in  consequence  of  it  the 
Eomans  conceived  a  contempt  for  these  barbarians,  whom 
they  had  before  greatly  dreaded,  and  even  believed  that 
their  former  victories  over  the  Gauls  were  due  to  their  being 
weakened  by  pestilence,  and  to  fortunate  circumstances, 
rather  than  to  their  own  valour.  This  raised  so  great  a 
terror  of  them,  that  a  law  was  passed  which  relieved  the 
priests  from  military  service  except  in  case  of  a  Gaulish 
invasion. 

XLII.  This  was  the  last  of  Camillus  s  military  exploits, 
though  during  this  campaign  he  took  the  city  of  Yelitraj, 
which  yielded  to  him  without  a  battle.  But  his  greatest 
political  struggle  was  yet  to  come,  for  it  was  harder  to 
deal  with  the  people  now  that  they  were  elated  with 
victoiy.  They  insisted  that  the  existing  constitution  should 
be  annulled,  and  that  one  of  the  two  consuls  should  be 
chosen  from  among  them.  Thej^  were  opposed  by  the 
Senate,  which  would  not  permit  Camillus  to  lay  down  his 
ofiice,  as  the  patricians  imagined  that  with  the  help  of  his 
great  power  they  could  more  easily  defend  their  privileges. 
One  da,j,  however,  as  Camillus  was  sitting  publicly  doing 
business  in  the  Forum,  a  viator  or  servant  sent  by  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  bade  him  follow  him,  and  even  laid 
his  hand  upon  him  as  if  to  arrest  him.  At  this  such  a 
disturbance  arose  as  had  never  been  kno^TL  before,  as 
Camillus's  party  endeavoured  to  push  the  ofiicer  do^^^l  from 
the  tribunal,  while  the  people  clamoured  to  him  to  drag 
the  dictator  from  his  seat.  Camillus  himself,  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  would  not  lay  down  his  oftice,  but  called  the 
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Senate  to  meet.  Before  entcrinc;  the  Senate  house,  he 
turned  round  to  the  Capitol  and  praj'ed  that  the  gods 
would  bring  aftairs  to  a  happy  termination,  vowing  that 
when  the  present  disorders  were  at  an  end  he  woxild  build 
a  Temjile  of  Concord.  After  a  violent  debate,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  adopt  the  milder  course  of  yielding  to  the  i^opiilar 
demand,  and  permitting  one  of  the  two  consuls  to  be  chosen 
from  the  people.  "When  the  dictatcjr  announced  this 
decision  of  the  Senate  to  the  people,  they  at  once,  as  was 
natural,  were  delighted  with  the  Senate,  and  escorted 
f'amillus  home  with  applause  and  shoiits.  On  the  next 
day  they  met  and  decreed  tliat  the  Temple  of  Concord 
which  Camillus  had  vowed  should  be  erected  on  a  spot 
facing  the  Forum,  where  these  events  had  taken  place  ; 
moreover,  that  the  Latin  games  should  continue  for  four 
days  instead  of  three,  and  tliat  all  citizens  of  Rome  should 
at  once  offer  sacrifice  and  crown  themselves  with  garlands. 

In  the  assembly  for  the  election  of  consuls,  over  which 
Camillus  presided  there  were  elected  Marcus  ^milius,  a 
patrician,  and  Lucius  Sextius,  the  first  |)lebeian  ever  elected 
idusul.     This  was  the  result  of  Camillus's  administration. 

XLIII.  In  the  following  year  a  pestilence  broke  out 
in  Homo  which  destroyed  enormous  numbers  of  people, 
and  among  them  most  of  the  leading  men.  And  in  this 
year  died  Camillus,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  full  of  years  and 
houours.  more  ri-grctted  by  the  Komans  than  all  those 
who  died  of  the  plague. 
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LIFE  OF  PERIKLES. 

I.  One  day  in  Eome,  Cajsar,  seeing  some  rich  foreigners 
nursing  and  petting  young  lapdogs  and  monkeys,  enquired 
whether  in  their  parts  of  the  world  the  women  bore  no 
children :  a  truly  imperial  reproof  to  those  who  waste  on 
animals  the  aifection  which  they  ought  to  bestow  upon 
mankind.  May  we  not  equally  blame  those  who  waste 
the  curiosity  and  love  of  knowledge  which  belongs  to 
human  nature,  by  directing  it  to  worthless,  not  to  useful 
objects  ?  It  is  indeed  unavoidable  that  external  objects, 
whether  good  or  bad,  should  produce  some  effect  upon  our 
senses ;  but  every  man  is  able,  if  he  chooses,  to  concen- 
trate his  mind  upon  any  subject  he  may  please.  For  this 
reason  we  ought  to  seek  virtue,  not  merely  in  order  to 
contemplate  it,  but  that  we  may  ourselves  derive  some 
benefit  from  so  doing.  Just  as  those  colours  whose 
blooming  and  pleasant  hues  refresh  our  sight  are  grateful 
to  the  eyes,  so  we  ought  by  our  studies  to  delight  in  that 
which  is  useful  for  our  own  lives ;  and  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  acts  of  good  men,  which  when  narrated  incite  us  to 
imitate  them.  The  effect  does  not  take  place  in  other 
cases,  for  we  frequently  admire  what  we  do  not  wish  to 
produce  ;  indeed  we  often  are  charmed  with  the  work,  but 
despise  the  workman,  as  in  the  case  of  dyes  and  per- 
fumery which  we  take  pleasure  in,  although  we  regard 
dyers  and  perfumers  as  vulgar  artizans.  That  was  a  clever 
saying  of  Antisthenes,  who  answered,  when  he  heard  that 
Ismenias  was  a  capital  flute-plaj^er,  "  But  he  must  be  a 
worthless  man,  for  if  he  were  not,  he  would  not  be  such  a 
capital  flute-player  !  "  and  King  Philip  of  Macedon,  when 
his  son  played  brilliantly  and  agreeably  on  the  harp  at  an 
entertainment,  said  to  him,  "  Are  you  not  ashamed,  to  lolay 
60  well?" 
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It  is  enoufrh  f<ir  a  kino;,  if  lie  sometimes  emplo5'S  his 
leisure  in  listening  to  musicians,  and  it  is  quite  a  sufficient 
tribute  from  him  to  the  Pluses,  if  he  is  present  at  the 
jierformances  of  other  persons. 

II.  If  a  man  devotes  himself  to  these  trifling  arts,  the 
time  which  he  wastes  upon  them  proves  that  he  is  in- 
ca]>alile  of  liigher  things.  No  Avell  nurtured  youth,  on 
seeing  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Pisa,  wishes  that 
he  were  a  Pheidias,  or  that  he  were  a  Polykleitus  on 
seeing  the  statue  of  Juno  at  Argos,  nor  yet  while  he  takes 
pleasure  in  poetiy,  does  he  wish  that  he  were  an  Anakreon, 
a  Philetas,  or  an  Archilochus ;  for  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  we  esteem  the  workman  because  we  are 
pleased  with  the  work.  For  this  reason  men  are  not 
benefited  by  any  spectacle  which  does  not  encourage  them 
to  imitation,  and  where  reflection  upon  what  they  have 
observed  does  not  make  them  also  wish  to  do  likewise ; 
whereas  we  both  admire  the  deeds  to  which  virtue  incites, 
and  long  to  emulate  the  doers  of  them. 

W&  enjoy  the  g(X)d  things  which  we  owe  to  fortune, 
but  we  admire  virtuous  actions  ;  and  while  we  wish  to 
receive  the  former,  we  wish  ourselves  to  benefit  others  by 
the  latter.  That  which  is  in  itself  admirable  kindles  in 
us  a  desire  of  emulation,  whether  we  see  noble  deeds 
presented  before  us,  or  read  of  them  in  history.  It  was 
with  this  purpose  that  I  have  engaged  in  writing 
biography,  and  have  arranged  this  tenth  book  to  contaiu 
the  lives  of  Perikles  and  of  Fabius  IMaximus,  who  fought 
against  Hannibal,  men  who  especially  resembled  one  an- 
other in  the  gentleness  and  justice  of  their  disposition, 
and  who  were  lx)th  of  the  greatest  service  to  their  native 
Countries,  because  they  were  able  to  endure  with  patience 
the  follies  of  their  governments  and  colleagues.  Of  my 
success,  the  reader  of  the  following  pages  will  be  able  to 
judge  for  themself. 

III.  IVriklos  was  of  the  tribe  Akamantis,  and  of  the 
township  of  Cholargos,  and  was  descended  from  the  noblest 
families  in  Athens,  on  l)oth  his  fatlier's  and  mother's  side. 
His  father,  Xanthippus,  defeated  the  Persian  generals  at 
Mykiile.  while  his  mother,  Agariste,  was  a  descendant 
of  Kleisthenes,  who  drove  the  sons  of  Peisistratus  out  oi 
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Athens,  put  an  end  to  their  despotic  rule,  and  estahlished 
a  new  constitution  admirably  calculated  to  reconcile  all 
parties  and  save  the  country.  She  dreamed  that  she  had 
brought  forth  a  lion,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  was 
delivered  of  Perikles.  His  body  was  symmetrical,  but  his 
head  was  long  oiit  of  all  proportion ;  for  which  reason  in 
nearly  all  his  statues  he  is  represented  wearing  a  helmet,  as 
the  sculptors  did  not  wish,  I  suppose,  to  reproach  him 
with  this  blemish.  The  Attic  poets  called  him  squill- 
head,  and  the  comic  poet,  Kratinus,  in  his  play '  Cheirones,' 
Bays, 

"  From  Kronos  old  and  faction, 

Is  sprung  a  tyrant  dread, 
And  all  Oljinpus  calls  him. 

The  man-compelling  head.' 

And  again  in  the  play  of  '  Nemesis ' 

"  Come,  hospitable  Zeus,  with  lofty  head." 
Telekleides,  too,  speaks  of  him  as  sitting 

"  Bowed  down 

"With  a  dreadful  frown, 
Because  matters  of  state  have  gone  wrong, 

Until  at  last. 

From  his  head  so  vast. 
His  ideas  burst  forth  in  a  throng." 

And  Eupolis,  in  his  play  of  '  Demoi,'  asking  questions 
about  each  of  the  great  orators  as  they  come  up  from  the 
other  world  one  after  the  other,  Avhen  at  last  Perikles 
ascends,  says, 

"  The  great  headpiece  of  those  below." 

IV.  Most  writers  tell  us  that  his  tutor  in  music  was 
Damon,  whose  name  they  say  should  be  pronounced  with 
the  first  syllable  short.  Aristotle,  however,  says  that  he 
studied  under  Pythokleides.  This  Damon,  it  seems,  was 
a  sophist  of  the  highest  order,  who  used  the  name  of 
music  to  conceal  this  accomplishment  from  the  world,  but 
who  reallj^  trained  Perikles  for  his  political  contests  just 
as  a  trainer  prepares  an  athlete  for  the  games.  However, 
Damon's  use  of  music  as  a  pretext  did  not  impose  upon 
the  Athenians,  who  banished  him  by  ostracism,  as  a  busy- 
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Ixxiy  and  lover  of  despotism.  He  was  ridiculed  by  the 
comic  poets  ;  thus  Plato  represents  some  one  as  addressing 
him, 

"  Answer  me  this,  I  humbly  do  beseech, 
For  thou,  like  Cheirou,  PeriJiles  did'at  teach." 

Perikles  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Zeno,  of  Elea,  on 
natural  philosophy,  in  which  that  philosopher  followed 
the  method  of  rannenides.  Zeno  moreover  had  made  an 
especial  study  of  how  to  reduce  any  man  to  silence  who 
questioned  him,  and  how  to  enclose  him  between  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Timon  of 
Phlius  in  the  following  verses  : 

"  Nor  weak  the  stren?:th  of  him  of  two-edged  tongue, 
Zeno  that  carps  at  all." 

But  it  was  Anaxagoras  of  Klazomenaj  who  had  most  to 
do  with  forming  Perikles's  style,  teaching  him  an  eleva- 
tion and  sublimity  of  expression  beyond  that  of  ordinary 
popular  speakers,  and  altogether  purifpng  and  ennobling 
his  mind.  This  Anaxagoras  was  called  Nous,  or  Int^^-lli- 
gence,  by  the  men  of  that  day,  either  because  they 
admired  his  ovra  intellect,  or  because  he  taught  that  an 
abstract  intelligence  is  to  be  traced  in  all  the  concrete 
forms  of  matter,  and  that  to  this,  and  not  to  chance,  the 
universe  owes  its  origin. 

V.  Perikles  greatly  admired  Anaxagoras,  and  became 
deeply  interested  in  tliese  grand  speculations,  which  gave 
him  a  haughty  spirit  and  a  lofty  style  of  orators-  far 
removed  from  vulgarity  and  low  bufiboner}',  and  also  an 
imjwrturbable  gravity  of  countenance,  and  a  calmness  of 
demeanour  and  appearance  Avhich  no  incident  could  disturb 
as  he  was  speaking,  while  tlie  tone  of  his  voice  never 
showed  that  ho  heeded  any  interruption.  These  advan- 
tages greatly  impressed  the  i)eo])le.  Once  he  sat  quietly 
all  day  in  the  market-place  despatching  some  pressing 
business,  reviled  in  tlie  foulest  terms  all  the  while  by 
some  low  worthless  follow.  Towards  evening  he  walked 
home,  the  man  following  him  and  heaping  abuse  ujion 
him.  AVhen  a1)Out  to  enter  hi  oanti  door,  as  it  was  dark, 
he  ordered  one  of  liis  servants  to  take  a  torch  and  light 
the  man  home.     The  poet  Ion,  however,  says  that  Perikles 
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was  overbearing  and  insolent  in  conversation,  and  that 
his  pride  had  in  it  a  great  deal  of  conteini^t  for  others ; 
while  he  praises  Kimon's  civil,  sensible,  and  polished 
address.  But  we  may  disregard  Ion,  as  a  mere  dramatic 
poet  who  always  sees  in  great  men  something  upon  which 
to  exercise  his  satiric  vein ;  whereas  Zeno  used  to  invite 
those  who  called  the  haughtiness  of  Perikles  a  mere 
courting  of  popularity  and  affectation  of  grandeur,  to 
court  popularity  themselves  in  the  same  fashion,  since 
the  acting  of  such  a  part  might  insensibly  mould  their 
dispositions  until  they  resembled  that  of  their  model. 

VI.  These  were  not  the  only  advantages  which  Perikles 
gained  from  his  intimacy  with  Anaxagoras,  but  he  seems 
to  have  learned  to  despise  those  superstitious  fears  which 
the  common  phenomena  of  the  heavens  produce  in  those 
who,  ignorant  of  their  cause,  and  knowing  nothing  about 
them,  refer  them  all  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  gods. 
Knowledge  of  phj-sical  science,  while  it  puts  an  end  to 
superstitious  terrors,  replaces  them  by  a  sound  basis  of 
piety.  It  is  said  that  once  a  ram  with  one  horn  was  sent 
from  the  country  as  a  present  to  Perikles,  and  that 
Lampon  the  prophet,  as  soon  as  he  saw  this  strong  horn 
growing  out  of  the  middle  of  the  creature's  forehead,  said 
that  as  there  were  two  pai-ties  in  the  state,  that  of 
Thucj'dides  and  that  of  Perikles,  he  who  possessed  this 
mystic  animal  would  unite  the  two  into  one.  Anaxagoras 
cut  open  the  beast's  skull,  and  pointed  out  that  its  brain 
did  not  fill  the  whole  space,  but  was  sunken  into  the 
shape  of  an  egg,  and  all  collected  at  that  part  from  which 
the  horn  grew.  At  the  time  all  men  looked  with  admira- 
tion on  Anaxagoras,  but  afterwards,  when  Thucydides 
had  fallen,  and  all  the  state  had  become  united  under 
Perikles,  they  admired  Lampon  equally. 

There  is,  I  imagine,  no  reason  why  both  the  prophet 
and  the  natural  philosopher  should  not  have  been  right, 
the  one  discovering  the  cause,  and  the  other  the  meaning. 
The  one  considered  why  the  horn  grew  so,  and  for  what 
reason ;  the  other  declared  what  it  meant  by  grooving  so, 
and  for  what  erid  it  took  place.  Those  Avho  say  that  when 
the  cause  of  a  portent  is  found  oixt  the  portent  is  explained 
away,  do  not  reflect  that  the  same  reasoning  which  explains 
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away  heavenly  portents  would  also  put  an  end  to  the 
meaning  of  the  conventional  signals  used  by  mankind. 
The  ringing  of  bells,  the  blaze  of  beacon  fires,  and  tlio 
shadows  on  a  dial  are  all  of  them  produced  by  natural 
causes,  but  have  a  further  meaning.  But  perhaps  all 
this  belongs  to  another  subject. 

VII.  Perikles  when  young  greatly  feared  the  people. 
He  had  a  certain  personal  likeness  to  the  despot  Peisistratus ; 
and  as  his  own  voice  was  sweet,  and  he  was  ready  and 
fluent  in  speech,  old  men  who  had  known  Peisistratus 
were  struck  liyhis  resemblance  to  him.  He  was  also  rich, 
of  noble  birth,  and  had  powerful  friends,  so  that  he  feared 
he  might  Ikj  banished  by  ostracism,  and  consequently  held 
aloof  from  politics,  but  proved  himself  a  brave  and 
daring  soldier  in  the  wars.  But  when  Aristeides  was 
dead,  Themistokles  banished,  and  Kimon  generally  absent 
on  distant  campaigns,  Perikles  engaged  in  public  afiairs, 
taking  the  popular  side,  that  of  the  poor  and  many  against 
that  of  the  rich  and  few,  quite  contrary'  to  his  own 
feelings,  which  were  entirely  aristocratic.  He  feared,  it 
seems,  that  he  might  be  susjieoted  of  a  design  to  make 
himself  despot,  and  seeing  that  Kimon  took  the  side  of  the 
nobilitj",  and  was  much  beloved  by  them,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  people,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  safety  for 
himself,  and  a  strong  party  to  combat  that  of  Kimon.  He 
immediately  altered  his  mode  of  life ;  was  never  seen  in 
any  street  except  that  which  led  to  the  market-place  and 
the  national  assembly,  and  declined  all  invitations  to 
dinner  and  such  like  social  gatherings,  so  utterly  that 
during  the  whole  of  his  long  political  life  he  never  dined 
with  one  of  his  friends  except  when  his  first  cousin, 
EuryptolemuH,  was  married.  On  this  occasion  he  sat  at 
table  till  the  libations  were  poured,  upon  which  he  at  once 
got  up  and  went  away.  For  solemnity  is  wont  to  unbend 
at  festive  gatherings,  and  a  majestic  demeanour  is  hard  to 
keep  up  when  one  is  in  familiar  intercourse  with  others. 
True  virtue,  indeed,  appears  more  glorious  the  more  it  is 
seen,  and  a  really  good  man's  life  is  never  so  much  admired 
by  the  outside  wtirld  as  by  his  own  intimate  friends.  But 
Perikles  feared  to  make  himself  too  common  even  with  the 
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people,  and  only  addressed  them  after  long  intervals — not 
speaking  upon  every  subject,  and,  not  constantly  addressing 
them,  but,  as  Kritolaus  says,  keeping  himself  like  the  Sala- 
minian  trireme  for  great  crises,  and  allowing  his  friends 
and  the  other  orators  to  manage  matters  of  less  moment. 
One  of  these  friends  is  said  to  have  been  Ephialtes,  who 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  Council  of  the  Areopagus, 
"  pouring  out,"  as  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  said,  "  a  full 
and  unmixed  draught  of  liberty  for  the  citizens,"  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  poets  of  the  time  said  that 
the  Athenian  people 

"  Nibbled  at  Eubcea,  like  a  horse  that  spurns  the  rein, 
And  wantonly  would  leap  upon  the  islands  in  the  main." 

YIII.  Wishing  to  adopt  a  style  of  speaking  consonant 
with  his  haughty  manner  and  lofty  spirit,  Perikles  made 
free  use  of  the  instrument  which  Anaxagoras  as  it  were 
put  into  his  hand,  and  often  tinged  his  oratory  with 
natural  philosophy.  He  far  surpassed  all  others  by  using 
this  "  lofty  intelligence  and  power  of  universal  con- 
summation," as  the  divine  Plato  calls  it ;  in  addition  to 
his  natural  advantages,  adorning  his  oratory  with  apt 
illustrations  drawn  from  physical  science. 

For  this  reason  some  think  that  he  was  nicknamed  the 
Olympian  ;  though  some  refer  this  to  his  improvement  of 
the  city  by  new  and  beautiful  buildings,  and  others  from' 
his  power  both  as  a  politician  and  a  general.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  unlikely  that  these  causes  all  combined  to. 
produce  the  name.  Yet  the  comedies  of  that  time,  when 
they  allude  to  him,  either  in  jest  or  earnest,  always  appear 
to  think  that  this  name  was  given  him  because  of  his 
manner  of  sj^eaking,  as  they  speak  of  him  as  "  thundering 
and  lightening,"  and  "  rolling  fateful  thunders  from  his 
tongue."  A  saying  of  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Melesias,  has 
been  preserved,  which  jestingly  testifies  to  the  power  of 
Perikles' s  eloquence.  Thucydides  was  the  leader  of  the 
conservative  party,  and  for  a  long  time  struggled  to  hold 
his  own  against  Perikles  in  debate.  One  day  Archidamus, 
the  King  of  Sparta,  asked  him  whether  he  or  Perikles  was 
the  best  wrestler.  "  When  I  throw  him  in  wrestling," 
Thucydides  answered,  "  he  beats  me  by  proving  that  he 
•  Plato,  Pbajdius. 
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never  was  down,  and  making  the  spectators  believe  him." 
For  all  this  Pfrikk'S  was  very  cautious  about  his  words, 
and  -whenever  he  ascended  the  tribune  to  speak,  used  first 
to  pray  to  the  gods  that  nothing  unfitted  for  the  present 
occasion  might  full  from  his  lips.  He  left  no  writings, 
except  the  measures  which  he  brought  forward,  and  veiy 
few  of  his  sayings  are  recorded.  One  of  these  was,  that 
he  called  .^gina  "  the  eyesore  of  the  Peirajus,"  and  that 
"  ho  saw  war  coming  upon  Athens  from  Peloponnesus." 
Stesimbrotus  tells  us  that  when  he  was  pronouncing  a 
public  funeral  oration  over  those  who  fell  in  Samos,  he 
said  that  they  had  become  immortal,  even  as  the  gods  : 
for  we  do  not  see  the  gods,  liiit  we  conceive  them  to  be 
immortal  by  the  resixjct  which  wo  pay  them,  and  the 
blessings  which  we  receive  from  them ;  and  the  same  is 
tlie  case  with  those  who  die  for  their  country. 

IX.  Thucydides  represents  the  constitution  under 
Perikles  as  a  democracy  in  name,  but  really  an  aristocracy, 
because  the  government  was  all  in  the  hands  of  one 
leadiTig  citizen.  But  as  many  other  writers  tell  us  that 
during  his  administration  the  people  received  grants  of 
land  abroad,  and  were  indulged  with  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, and  payments  for  their  ser^'ices,  in  consec[uence  of 
which  they  fell  into  bad  habits,  and  became  extravagant 
and  licentious,  instead  of  sober  hard-working  jieople  as 
thej'  had  been  before,  let  us  consider  the  history  of  this 
change,  viewing  it  by  the  light  of  tho  facts  themselves. 
First  of  all,  as  we  have  already  said,  Perikles  had  to 
measure  himself  with  Kimon,  and  to  transfer  the  affections 
of  the  people  from  Kimon  to  himself.  As  ho  was  not  so 
rich  a  man  as  Kimon,  who  used  from  his  own  am]ile  means 
to  pivo  a  dinner  daily  to  any  poor  Athenian  who  required 
it,  clothe  aged  perstjns,  and  take  away  the  fences  round  his 
property,  s*)  that  any  one  might  gather  the  fruit,  Perikles, 
unable  to  vie  with  him  in  this,  turned  his  attention  to  a 
distribution  of  the  public  funds  among  the  i)eo]ile,  at  tho 
suggestion,  we  are  told  by  Aristotle,  of  Damonides  of  Oia. 
I>y  the  money  paid  for  public  spectacles,  for  citizens 
acting  as  jurj'men  and  other  pai(l  offices,  and  largesscK, 
lie  8o<jn  won  over  the  people  to  his  side,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  U80  them  in   his  attack  ujjou  the  Senate  of  tho 
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Areopagus,  of  which  he  himself  was  not  a  member,  neve* 
having  been  chosen  Archon,  or  Thesmothete,  or  Kiu[. 
Archon,  or  Polemarch.  These  offices  had  from  ancient  times 
been  obtained  by  lot,  and  it  was  only  through  them  that 
those  who  had  approved  themselves  in  the  discharge  of 
them  were  advanced  to  the  Areopagus.  For  this  reason  it 
was  that  Perikles,  when  he  gained  strength  with  the 
populace,  destroyed  this  Senate,  making  Ephialtes  bring 
forward  a  bill  which  restricted  its  judicial  powers,  while 
he  himself  succeeded  in  getting  Kimon  banished  by  ostra- 
cism, as  a  friend  of  Sparta  and  a  hater  of  the  people, 
although  he  was  second  to  no  Athenian  in  birth  or  fortune, 
uad  won  most  brilliant  victories  over  the  Persians,  and 
had  filled  Athens  with  plunder  and  spoils  of  war,  as  will 
be  found  related  in  his  life.  So  great  was  the  power  of 
Perikles  with  the  common  people. 

X.  One  of  the  provisions  of  ostracism  was  that  the  per- 
son banished  should  remain  in  exile  for  ten  years.  But 
during  this  period  the  Lacedaemonians  with  a  great  force 
invaded  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and,  as  the  Athenians 
at  once  marched  out  to  attack  them,  Kimon  came  back 
from  exile,  took  his  place  in  full  armour  among  the  ranks 
of  his  own  tribe,  and  hoped  by  distinguishing  himself  in 
the  battle  amongst  his  fellow  citizens  to  prove  the  false- 
hood of  the  Laconian  sympathies  with  which  he  had  been 
charged.  However,  the  friends  of  Perikles  drove  him 
away,  as  an  exile.  On  the  other  hand,  Perikles  fo^^ght 
more  bravely  in  that  battle  than  he  had  ever  fought 
before,  and  surpassed  every  one  in  reckless  daring.  The 
friends  of  Kimon  also,  whom  Perikles  had  accused  of 
Laconian  leanings,  fell,  all  together,  in  their  ranks :  and 
the  Athenians  felt  great  sorrow  for  their  treatment  of 
Kimon,  and  a  great  longing  for  his  restoration,  now  that 
they  had  lost  a  great  battle  on  the  frontier,  and  expected 
to  be  hard  pressed  during  the  summer  by  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians. Perikles,  perceiving  this,  lost  no  time  in  gratifying 
the  popular  wish,  but  himself  proposed  the  decree  for  his 
recall;  and  Kimon  on  his  return  reconciled  the  two  States, 
for  he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  the  Spartans,  who  were 
hated  by  Perikles  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  common 
people.  Some  say  that,  before  Kimon's  recall  by  Perikles, 
a  secret  compact  was  made  with  him  by  Elpinike,  Kimon's 
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sister,  that  Kimon  was  to  proceed  on  foreign  service 
against  the  Persians  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sliips, 
while  Perikles  was  to  retain  his  power  in  the  city.  It  is 
also  said  that,  when  Kimon  was  being  tried  for  his  life, 
Elpinike  softened  the  resentment  of  Perikles,  who  was 
one  of  those  appointed  to  impeach  him.  AVhen  Elpiniko 
came  to  beg  her  brother's  life  of  him,  he  answered  with  a 
smile,  "  Elpinike,  you  are  too  old  to  meddle  in  affairs  of 
this  sort."  But,  for  all  that,  he  spoke  only  once,  for  forms 
sake,  and  pressed  Kimon  less  than  any  of  his  other 
prosecutors.  How,  then,  can  one  piit  any  faith  in  Idome- 
neus,  when  he  accuses  Perikles  of  procuring  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  friend  and  colleague  Ephialtes,  because  he 
was  jealous  of  his  reputation?  This  seems  an  ignoble 
calumny,  which  Idomeneus  has  drawn  from  some  obscuro 
source  to  fling  at  a  man  who,  no  doulit,  was  not  fault- 
less, but  of  a  generous  spirit  and  noble  mind,  incapable 
of  entertaining  so  savage  and  brutal  a  design.  Ephialtes 
was  disliked  and  feared  by  the  nobles,  and  was  inexor- 
able in  punishing  those  who  ^vronged  the  people  ;  where- 
fore his  enemies  had  him  assassinated  by  means  of  Aristo- 
dikus  of  Tanagra.  This  we  are  told  by  Aristotle.  Kimon 
died  in  Cyprus,  while  in  command  of  the  Athenian  forces. 
XI.  The  nobles  now  perceived  that  Perikles  was  the 
most  important  man  in  tlie  State,  and  far  more  powerful 
than  any  other  citizen  ;  wherefore,  as  they  still  hoped  to 
check  his  autliority,  and  not  allow  him  to  be  omniputent, 
they  set  up  Thiicydides,  of  the  township  of  Aloi)ekte,  as  his 
rival,  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  a  relative  of  Kimon,  but 
less  of  a  warrior  and  more  of  a  politician,  who,  by  watch- 
ing his  opportunities,  and  opposing  Perikles  in  debate. 
Boon  brought  alxjut  a  balance  of  power.  Ho  did  not 
allow  the  nobles  to  mix  themselves  up  with  the  j^eople  in 
the  public  assembly,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do,  so  that 
their  digiiity  was  lost  among  the  masses  ;  but  he  collected 
them  into  a  separate  body,  and  by  thus  concentrating 
their  strength  was  able  to  use  it  to  counterbalance  that  <jf 
the  other  jtarty.  From  the  l>eginning  these  two  factions 
had  Vtcen  but  im]X'rfectly  welde<l  together,  Ijecause  their 
tendencies  were  different ;  but  iu»w  tlie  struggle  for  power 
between  Perikles  and  Thucydides  drew  a  sharp  line  of 
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demarcation  between  them,  and  one  was  called  the  party 
of  the  Many,  the  other  that  of  the  Few.  Perikles  now 
courted  the  people  in  every  way,  constantly  aiTanging 
public  spectacles,  festivals,  and  processions  in  the  city,  by 
which  he  educated  the  Athenians  to  take  pleasure  in 
refined  amusements  ;  and  also  he  sent  out  sixty  triremes  to 
cruise  every  year,  in  which  many  of  the  people  served  for 
hire  for  eight  months,  learning  and  practising  seamanship. 
Besides  this  he  sent  a  thousand  settlers  to  the  Chersonese, 
five  hundred  to  Naxos,  half  as  many  to  Andros,  a  thousand 
to  dwell  among  the  Thracian  tribe  of  the  Bisalta3,  and 
others  to  the  new  colony  in  Italy  founded  by  the  city  of 
Sybaris,  which  was  named  Thurii.  By  this  means  he 
relieved  the  state  of  numerous  idle  agitators,  assisted  the 
necessitous,  and  overawed  the  allies  of  Athens  by  placing 
his  colonists  near  them  to  watch  their  behaviour. 

XII.  The  building  of  the  temples,  by  which  Athens  was 
adorned,  the  people  delighted,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  as- 
tonished, and  which  now  alone  prove  that  the  tales  of  the 
ancient  power  and  glory  of  Greece  are  no  fables,  was 
what  particularly  excited  the  spleen  of  the  opposite  faction, 
who  inveighed  against  him  in  the  public  assembly,  declaring 
that  the  Athenians  had  disgraced  themselves  by  trans- 
ferring the  common  treasury  of  the  Greeks  from  the  island  of 
Uelos  to  their  own  custody.  "  Perikles  himself,"  they  urged, 
"  has  taken  away  the  only  possible  excuse  for  such  an  act 
— the  fear  that  it  might  be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Persians  when  at  Delos,  whereas  it  would  be  safe  at  Athens. 
Greece  has  been  outraged,  and  feels  itself  openly  tj^ran- 
nised  over,  when  it  sees  us  using  the  funds  which  Ave 
extorted  from  it  for  the  war  against  the  Persians,  for 
gilding  and  beautifying  our  city,  as  if  it  were  a  vain 
woman,  and  adorning  it  with  precious  marbles,  and  statues, 
and  temples,  worth  a  thousand  talents."  To  this  Perikles 
replied,  that  the  allies  had  no  right  to  consider  how  their 
money  was  spent,  so  long  as  Athens  defended  them  from 
the  Persians  ;  while  they  supplied  neither  horses,  ships,  nor 
men,  but  merely  money,  which  the  Athenians  had  a  right 
to  spend  as  they  pleased,  provided  they  afforded  them 
that  security  which  it  purchased.  It  was  right,  he 
ai-gued,  that,   after  the  city  had  provided  all  that  was 
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necessary  for  war,  it  should  devote  its  surplus  money  to 
the  erection  of  buildings  which  would  be  a  glory  to  it  for 
all  ages,  while  these  works  would  create  plenty  hy  leaving 
no  man  unemployed,  and  encouraging  all  sorts  of  handi- 
craft, so  that  nearly  the  whole  city  would  earn  Avages,  and 
thus  derive  both  its  beauty  and  its  profit  from  itself.  For 
those  who  were  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  military  ser\nce 
offered  a  means  of  earning  money  from  the  common  stock ; 
while,  as  he  did  not  wish  the  mechanics  and  lower  classes  to 
be  without  their  share,  nor  jxt  to  see  them  receive  it  without 
doing  work  for  it,  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  great 
edifices  which  would  require  indiistries  of  eveiy  kind  to 
complete  them ;  and  he  had  done  this  in  the  interests  of  the 
lower  classes,  who  thus,  althoiigh  they  remained  at  home, 
would  have  just  as  good  a  claim  to  their  share  of  the 
public  funds  as  those  who  were  serving  at  sea,  in  garrison, 
or  in  the  field.  The  different  materials  used,  such  as 
stone,  brass,  ivory,  gold,  elx)ny,  cypress-wood,  and  sc» 
forth,  would  require  S|>ecial  artizans  for  each,  such  as  car- 
penters, modellers,  smiths,  stone  masons,  dyers,  meltcrs 
and  moulders  of  gold,  and  ivory  painters,  embroiderers, 
workers  in  relief;  and  also  men  to  bring  them  to  the 
city,  such  as  sailors  and  captains  of  ships  and  pilots  for 
such  as  came  by  sea ;  and,  for  those  who  came  by  land, 
carriage  builders,  horse  breeders,  drivers,  rope  makers, 
linen  manufacturers,  shoemakers,  road  menders,  and 
miners.  Each  trade,  moreover,  employed  a  nximbcr  of 
unskilled  lal.tourers,  so  that,  in  a  word,  there  would  be 
work  fur  persons  of  every  age  and  every  class,  and  general 
priisjierity  would  be  the  result. 

XIII.  These  buildings  were  of  immense  size,  and 
unequalled  in  beauty  and  grace,  as  the  workmen  endea- 
voured to  make  the  execution  surpass  the  design  in  Ixiauty  ; 
but  what  was  most  remarkable  was  tlie  speed  with  which 
they  were  built.  All  these  edifices,  each  of  which  one 
would  have  thought,  it  would  have  taken  many  generations 
to  complete,  were  all  finished  during  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  one  man's  administration.  Wo  are  told  that 
Zeuxis,  hearing  Agatharchus,  the  jiainter,  boasting  how 
easily  and  rapidly  ho  could  produce  a  ])icture,  said, 
*'  I  paint  very  slowly."     Ease,  and   speed  of  execution, 
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seldom  produces  work  of  any  permanent  value  or  delicacy. 
It  is  the  time  which,  is  spent  in  laborious  production 
for  which  we  are  repaid  by  the  durable  character  of  the 
result.  And  this  makes  Perikles's  work  all  the  more 
wonderful,  because  it  was  built  in  a  short  time,  and  yet 
has  lasted  for  ages.  In  beauty  each  of  them  at  once 
appeared  venerable  as  soon  as  it  was  built ;  but  even  at 
the  present  day  the  work  looks  as  fresh  as  ever,  for. 
they  bloom  with  an  eternal  freshness  which  defies  time,' 
and  seems  to  make  the  work  instinct  with  an  unfading 
spirit  of  youth. 

The  overseer  and  manager  of  the  whole  was  Pheidias, 
although  there  were  other  excellent  architects  and  work- 
men, such  as  Kallikrates  and-  Iktinus,  who  built  the 
Parthenon  on  the  site  of  the  old  Hekatompedon,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  Koroebus,  who 
began  to  build  the  Temple  of  Initiation  at  Eleusis,  but 
who  only  lived  to  see  the  columns  erected  and  the  archi- 
traves placed  upon  them.  On  his  death,  Metagenes,  of 
Xypete,  added  the  frieze  and  the  upper  row  of  columns, 
and  Xenokles,  of  Cholargos,  crowned  it  with  the  domed 
roof  over  the  shrine.  As  to  the  long  wall,  about  which 
Sokrates  says  that  he  heard  Perikles  bring  forward  a 
motion,  Kallikrates  undertook  to  build  it.  Kratinus 
satirises  the  work  for  being  slowly  accomplished,  saying 

"  He  builds  in  speeches,  but  be  does  no  work." 

The  Odeum,  which  internally  consisted  of  many  rows 
of  seats  and  many  columns,  and  externally  of  a  roof 
sloping  on  all  sides  from  a  central  point,  was  said  to  have 
been  built  in  imitation  of  the  king  of  Persia's  tent,  and 
was  built  under  Perikles's  direction.  For  this  reason 
Kratinus  alludes  to  him  in  his  play  of  the  'Thracian 
Woman ' — 

•*  Our  Jove  with  lofty  skull  appears ; 
The  Odeum  on  his  h:>ad  he  bears, 
Because  he  fears  the  oyster-shell  no  more." 

Perikles  at  that  period  used  his  influence  to  pass  a 
decree  for  establishing  a  musical  competition  at  the 
Panathenaic  festival ;  and,  being  himself  chosen  judge,  he 
laid  down  rules  as  to  how  the  candidates  were  to  sing,  and 
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play  the  fluto  or  tho  harp.  At  that  period,  and  ever 
afterwards,  all  musical  contests  took  ])laco  in  the  Odeum. 

The  Propyla?a,  before  the  Acropolis,  were  finished  in 
five  years,  by  Mnesikles  tho  architect ;  and  a  miraculous 
incident  during  tho  work  seemed  to  show  that  the  goddess 
did  not  disapprove,  but  rather  encouraged  and  assisted 
the  building.  The  most  energetic  and  active  of  tho  work- 
men fell  from  a  great  height,  and  lay  in  a  dangerous 
condition,  given  over  by  his  doctors.  Periklee  grieved 
much  for  him  ;  but  the  goddess  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  suggested  a  course  of  treatment  by  which  Perikles 
quickly  healed  tho  workman.  In  consequence  of  this, 
ho  set  up  the  brazen  statue  of  Athene  tho  Healer,  near 
the  old  altar  in  the  Acropolis.  The  golden  statue  of  the 
goddess  was  made  by  Pheidias,  and  his  name  appears  upon 
the  basement  in  tho  inscription.  Almost  everything  was 
in  his  hands,  and  he  gave  his  orders  to  all  the  workmen 
— as  we  have  Sixid  before — because  of  his  friendship  with 
Perikles.  This  led  to  their  iKjth  being  envied  and  belied  ; 
for  it  was  said  that  Perikles,  with  the  connivance  of 
Pheidias,  carried  on  intrigues  with  Athenian  ladies,  who 
came  ostensibly  to  see  tho  works.  This  accusation  was 
taken  up  by  the  comic  poets,  who  charged  him  with  groat 
profligiicy,  hinting  that  he  had  an  improper  passion  for 
the  wife  of  Menippus,  his  friend,  and  a  lieutenant-general 
in  tho  army.  Even  the  bird-fancying  of  I'yrilampcs, 
because  he  was  a  friend  of  Perikles,  was  misrepresented, 
and  ho  was  said  to  give  peacocks  to  tho  ladies  who  granted 
their  favours  to  Perikles.  But,  indeed,  how  can  wo  wonder 
at  satirists  bringing  foul  accusations  against  their  betters, 
and  offering  them  up  as  victims  to  tho  si)ite  of  the  |X)pulace, 
when  we  find  Stcsimbrotus,  of  Thasos,  actually  inventing 
that  unnatural  and  abominable  falsehood  of  Perikles's  in- 
trigue with  his  own  daughter-in-law.  So  hard  is  it  to 
dis«-'<)ver  the  truth,  because  tho  history  of  jiast  ages  is 
rendered  difficult  by  the  lapse  of  time ;  while  in  contem- 
porary histijry  the  truth  is  always  obscured,  either  by 
private  spite  and  hatred,  or  by  a  desire  to  curry  favour  with 
the  chief  men  of  tho  time. 

XIV.  When  tho  speakers  of  Thucydidcs's  party  com- 
plainod  that  Perikles  hatl  wasted  tho  public  money,  and 
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destroyed  the  revenue,  he  aslced  the  people  in  the  assembly 
whether  they  thought  he  had  spent  much.  When  they 
answered  "  Very  much  indeed,"  he  said  in  reply,  "  Do  not, 
then,  put  it  down  to  the  public  account,  but  to  mine ;  and 
I  will  inscribe  my  name  upon  all  the  public  buildings." 
When  Perikles  said  this,  the  people,  either  in  admiration 
of  his  magnificence  of  manner,  or  being  eager  to  bear  their 
share  in  the  glory  of  the  new  buildings,  shouted  to  him 
with  one  accord  to  take  what  money  he  pleased  from  the 
treasury,  and  spend  it  as  he  pleased,  without  stint.  And 
finally,  he  underwent  the  trial  of  ostracism  with  Thucy- 
dides,  and  not  only  succeeded  in  driving  him  into  exile, 
but  broke  up  his  party. 

XV.  As  now  there  was  no  opposition  to  encounter  in 
the  city,  and  all  parties  had  been  blended  into  one,  Perikles 
undertook  the  sole  administration  of  the  home  and  foreign 
aifairs  of  Athens,  dealing  with  the  public  revenue,  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  islands  and  maritime  affairs,  and  the 
great  sources  of  strength  which  Athens  derived  from  her 
alliances,  as  well  with  Greek  as  with  foreign  princes 
and  states.  Henceforth  he  became  quite  a  different  man : 
he  no  longer  gave  way  to  the  people,  and  ceased  to  watch 
the  breath  of  popular  favour ;  but  he  changed  the  loose 
and  licentious  democracy,  which  had  hitherto  existed, 
into  a  stricter  aristocratic,  or  rather  monarchical,  form  of 
government.  This  he  used  honourably  and  unswervingly 
for  the  public  benefit,  finding  the  people,  as  a  rule, 
willing  to  second  the  measures  which  he  explained  to 
them  to  be  necessary,  and  to  which  he  asked  their  consent, 
but  occasionally  having  to  use  violence,  and  to  force  them, 
much  against  their  will,  to  do  what  was  expedient ;  like 
a  physician  dealing  with  some  complicated  disorder,  who 
at  one  time  allows  his  patient  innocent  recreation,  and  at 
another  inflicts  upon  him  sharp  pains  and  bitter,  though 
salutary,  draughts.  Every  possible  kind  of  disorder  was 
to  be  found  among  a  loeople  possessing  so  great  an  empire 
as  the  Athenians ;  and  he  alone  was  able  to  bring  them 
into  harmony,  by  plajang  alternately  upon  their  hopes 
and  fears,  checking  them  when  over-confident,  and  raisins: 
their  spirits  when  they  were  cast  down  and  disheartened. 
Thus,  as  Plato  says,  he  was  able  to  prove  that  oratory  is 
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tlie  art  of  influencing  men's  minds,  and  to  use  it  in  its 
hij^hest  application,  when  it  deals  with  men's  passions 
and  characters,  which,  like  certain  strings  of  a  musical 
instrument,  require  a  skilful  and  delicate  touch.  The 
secret  of  his  power  is  to  be  found,  however,  as  Thucydides 
Bays,  not  so  much  in  his  mere  oratory,  as  in  his  pure  and 
blameless  life,  because  he  was  so  well  known  to  be  incor- 
ruptil  "le,  and  indifferent  to  money ;  for  though  he  made 
the  city,  which  was  a  great  one,  into  the  greatest  and 
richest  city  of  Greece,  and  though  he  himself  became  more 
more  powerful  than  many  independent  sovereigns,  who 
were  able  to  leave  their  kingdoms  to  their  sons,  yet 
Perikles  did  not  increase  by  one  single  drachma  the 
estate  which  he  received  from  his  father. 

XVI.  This  is  the  clear  account  of  his  power  which  is 
given  by  Thuc^'dides  the  historian ;  though  the  comic 
poets  misre]»resent  him  atrociously,  calling  his  immediate 
followers  the  New  Peisistratidiv,  and  calling  upon  him  to 
swear  that  lie  never  would  make  himself  despot,  as  though 
his  pre-eminence  was  not  to  be  borne  in  a  free  state. 
And  Telekk-ides  says,  that  the  Athenians  delivered  up 
into  his  hands 

"  The  tribute  from  the  tfiwns,  the  towns  themselves. 
The  city  walla,  to  build  or  to  deotioy, 
The  rif^ht  of  inakiii<r  either  peace  or  war. 
And  all  the  wealth  and  produce  of  the  lond." 

And  all  this  was  not  on  any  special  occasion,  or  when 
his  administration  was  especially  popular,  but  for  forty 
years  he  held  the  first  place  among  such  men  asEjjhialtes, 
Leokrates,  Myronides,  Kimon,  Tolmides,  and  Thucydides ; 
and,  after  the  fall  and  lianishment  of  Thucydides  by 
ostracism,  he  united  in  himself  for  five-and-twunty  years 
all  the  various  offices  of  state,  which  were  suji])osed  to  last 
only  for  one  year  ;  and  yet  during  thcAvholo  of  that  period 
proved  himself  incorruptible  by  bribes.  As  to  his  paternal 
estate,  he  was  loth  to  lose  it,  and  still  more  to  be  troubled 
with  the  nuinagement  of  it ;  consdiuently,  ho  adoj)ted 
what  seemed  to  him  the  simplest  and  most  exact  mctlKKl 
of  dealing  with  it.  Everj'  year's  prodtice  was  sold  all 
together,  and  witli  the  money  thus  olitaiiied,  he  would 
buy  what  was  necessary  fur  his  household  in  the  market, 
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and  thus  regulate  his  expenditure.  This  did  not  make 
him  popular  with  his  sons  when  they  grew  up ;  nor  yet 
did  the  women  of  his  family  think  him  a  liberal  manager, 
but  blamed  his  exact  regulation  of  his  daily  expenses, 
which  allowed  none  of  the  superfluities  common  in  great 
and  wealthy  households,  but  which  made  the  debit  and 
credit  exactly  balance  each  other.  One  servant,  Euan- 
gelos,  kept  all  his  accounts,  as  no  one  else  had  either 
capacity  or  education  enough  to  be  able  to  do  so.  These 
proceedings  diifered  greatly  from  those  of  Anaxagoras 
the  philosopher,  who  left  his  house,  and  let  his  estate  go 
to  ruin,  while  he  pursued  his  lofty  speculations.  I  con- 
ceive, however,  that  the  life  of  a  philosopher  and  that  of  a 
practical  politician  are  not  the  same,  as  the  one  directs 
his  thoughts  to  abstract  ideas,  while  the  other  devotes  his 
genius  to  supplying  the  real  wants  of  mankind,  and  in 
some  cases  finds  wealth  not  only  necessary,  but  most 
valuable  to  him,  as  indeed  it  was  to  Perikles,  who  assisted 
many  of  the  poorer  citizens.  It  is  said  that,  as  Perikles 
was  engaged  in  public  affairs,  Anaxagoras,  who  was  now 
an  old  man  and  in  want,  covered  his  head  with  his  robe, 
and  determined  to  starve  himself  to  death  ;  but  when 
Perikles  heard  of  this,  he  at  once  ran  to  him,  and  besought 
him  to  live,  lamenting,  not  Anaxagoras's  fate,  but  his  own, 
if  he  should  lose  so  valuable  a  political  adviser.  Then 
Anaxagoras  uncovered  his  head,  and  said  to  him,  "  Perikles, 
those  who  want  to  use  a  lamp  supply  it  with  oil." 

XVII.  As  the  Lacedaemonians  began  to  be  jealous  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  Athenians,  Perikles,  wishing  to  raise 
the  spirit  of  the  people  and  to  make  them  feel  capable  of 
immense  operations,  passed  a  decree,  inviting  all  the 
Greeks,  whether  inhabiting  Europe  or  Asia,  whether 
living  in  large  cities  or  small  ones,  to  send  represen- 
tatives to  a  meeting  at  Athens  to  deliberate  about  the 
restoration  of  the  Greek  temples  which  had  been  burned 
by  the  barbarians,  about  the  sacrifices  which  were  due  in 
consequence  of  the  vows  which  they  had  made  to  the 
gods  on  behalf  of  Greece  before  joining  battle,  and  about 
the  sea,  that  all  men  might  be  able  to  sail  upon  it  in  peace 
and  without  fear.  To  carry  out  this  decree  twenty  men, 
selected  from  the  citizens  over  fifty  years  of  age,  were 
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sent  out,  five  of  whom  invited  the  Ionian  and  Dorian 
Greeks  in  Asia  and  the  islands  as  far  as  Lesbos  and 
Rhodes,  live  -went  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hellespont 
and  Thrace  as  far  as  Byzantium,  and  five  more  proceeded 
to  Bceotia,  Phokis,  and  Peloponnesus,  passing  from  thence 
through  Lokris  to  the  neighbouring  continent  as  far  as 
Akarnania  and  Ambrakia  ;  while  the  remainder  journeyed 
through  1-hiboea  to  the  Qi^tajans  and  the  Malian  gulf,  and 
to  the  Aclia\an8  of  Phthia  and  the  Thcssalians,  urging 
them  to  join  the  assembly  and  take  part  in  the  deliber- 
ations concerning  the  peace  and  -well-being  of  Greece. 
However,  nothing  wasetfected,  and  the  cities  never  assem- 
bled, in  consequence  it  is  said  of  the  covert  hostility  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  because  the  attempt  was  first 
made  in  Peloponnesus  and  failed  there :  yet  I  have  in- 
serted an  account  of  it  in  order  to  show  the  lofty  spirit 
and  the  magnificent  designs  of  Perikles. 

XVill.  In  his  campaigns  he  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
caution,  for  he  would  not,  if  he  could  help  it,  begin  a 
battle  of  which  the  issue  was  doubtful ;  nor  did  he  wish  to 
emulate  those  generals  who  have  won  themselves  a  great 
reputation  by  running  ri^ks,  and  trusting  to  good  luck. 
But  he  ever  used  to  say  to  his  countrymen,  that  none  of 
them  should  come  by  their  deaths  through  any  act  of  his. 
Observing  that  Tolmides,  the  son  of  Tolm^us,  elated  by 
]>reviou8  successes  and  by  the  credit  which  he  had  gained 
as  a  general,  was  about  to  invade  Bojotia  in  a  reckless 
manner,  and  had  persuaded  a  thousand  young  men  to 
follow  him  without  any  support  whatever,  he  endeavoured 
to  htop  him,  and  made  that  memorable  paying  in  the 
public  assembly,  that  if  Tolmides  would  not  take  the  ad- 
vice of  Perikles,  he  would  at  any  rate  do  well  to  consult 
that  best  of  advisers.  Time.  This  speech  had  but  little 
success  at  the  time  ;  but  when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
news  came  that  Tolmides  had  fallen  in  action  at  Koronea, 
and  many  noble  citizens  with  him,  Perikles  was  greatly 
respected  and  admired  as  a  wise  and  patricjtic  man. 

XIX.  His  most  successful  campaign  was  that  in  the 
ChersoncRiis,  which  proved  the  salvaticm  of  the  Greeks 
residing  there  :  for  he  not  only  settk-d  a  thousand  cohniists 
there,  and  thus  increased  the  available  force  of  the  cities, 
but  built  a  continuous  line  of  fortifications  reaching  across 
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the  isthmus  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  by  which  he  shut  off 
the  Thracians,  -who  had  previously  ravaged  the  peninsula, 
and  put  an  end  to  a  constant  and  harassing  border  war- 
fare to  which  the  settlers  were  exposed,  as  they  had  for 
neighbours  tribes  of  wild  plundering  barbarians. 

But  that  by  which  he  obtained  most  glory  and  renown 
was  when  he  started  from  Pegee,  in  the  Megarian  territory, 
and  sailed  round  the  Peloponnesus  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred 
triremes ;  for  he  not  only  laid  waste  much  of  the  country 
near  the  coast,  as  Tolmides  had  previously  done,  but  he 
proceeded  far  inland,  away  from  his  ships,  leading  the 
troops  who  were  on  board,  and  terrified  the  inhabitants  so 
much  that  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  strongholds. 
The  men  of  Sikyon  alone  ventured  to  meet  him  at  Nemea, 
and  them  he  overthrew  in  a  j^itched  battle,  and  erected  a 
trophy.  Next  he  took  on  board  troops  from  the  friendly 
district  of  Achaia,  and,  crossing  over  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  coasted  along  past  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Achelous,  overran  Akarnania,  drove  the  people  of 
(Eneadaa  to  the  shelter  of  their  city  walls,  and  after  rava- 
ging the  country  returned  home,  having  made  himself  a 
terror  to  his  enemies,  and  done  good  service  to  Athens  ;  for 
not  the  least  casualty,  even  by  accident,  befel  the  troops 
tinder  his  command. 

XX.  When  he  sailed  into  the  Black  Sea  with  a  great 
and  splendidly  equipped  fleet,  he  assisted  the  Greek 
cities  there,  and  treated  them  with  consideration  ;  and 
showed  the  neighbouring  savage  tribes  and  their  chiefs 
the  greatness  of  his  force,  and  his  confidence  in  his  power, 
by  sailing  where  he  pleased,  and  taking  complete  control 
over  that  sea.  He  left  at  binope  thirteen  ships,  and  a 
land  force  under  the  command  of  Lamachus,  to  act  against 
Timesileon,  who  had  made  himself  despot  of  that  city. 
"When  he  and  his  party  were  driven  out,  Perikles  passed  a 
decree  that  six  hundred  Athenian  volunteers  should  sail 
to  Sinope,  and  become  citizens  there,  receiving  the  houses 
and  lands  wliich  had  formerly  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  despot  and  his  party.  But  in  other  cases  he  would 
not  agree  to  the  impulsive  proposals  of  the  Athenians, 
and  he  opposed  them  when,  elated  by  their  power  and 
good  fortune,  they  talked  of  recovering  Egypt  and  attack- 
ing the  seaboard  of  the  Persian  empire.     Many,  too,  were 
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inflanicd  with  that  ill-starred  notion  of  an  attempt  on 
tSicily,  which  was  afterwards  blown  into  a  flame  by  Alki- 
biades  and  other  orators.  Some  even  dreamed  of  the  con- 
quest of  Etmria  and  Carthago,  in  consequence  of  the 
greatness  which  the  Athenian  empire  had  already  reached, 
and  the  full  tide  of  success  which  seemed  to  attend  it. 

XXI.  Pcrikles,  however,  restrained  these  outbursts,  and 
would  not  allow  the  people  to  meddle  with  foreign  states, 
but  used  the  power  of  Athens  chiefly  to  preserve  and  guard 
her  already  existing  empire,  thinking  it  to  be  of  paramount 
importance  to  oppose  the  Lacedaemonians,  a  task  to  which 
he  bent  all  his  energies,  as  is  proved  by  many  of  his  acts, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  Sacred  ^Va^.  In  this 
war  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  a  force  to  Delphi,  and  made 
the  Phokaeans,  who  held  it,  give  it  up  to  the  people  of 
Delphi :  but  as  soon  as  they  were  gone  Perikles  made  an 
expedition  into  the  country,  and  restored  the  temple  to  the 
Phokaeans ;  ami  as  the  Lacediemonians  had  scratched 
the  oracle  which  the  Delphians  had  given  them,  on  the 
forehead  of  the  brazen  wolf  there,  Perikles  got  a  response 
from  the  oracle  for  the  Athenians,  and  carved  it  on  the 
right  side  of  the  same  wolf. 

XXII.  Events  proved  that  Perikles  was  right  in  con- 
fining the  Athenian  emjiire  to  Greece.  First  of  all  Euboea 
revolted,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lead  an  army  to  subdue 
that  island.  Shortly  after  this,  news  came  that  the 
Megarians  had  become  hostile,  and  that  an  army,  under 
the  command  of  Plcistoanax,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
was  menacing  the  frontier  of  Attica.  Perikles  now  in  all 
haste  withdrew  his  troops  from  Euboea,  to  meet  the  in- 
vader, lie  did  not  venture  on  an  engagement  with  the 
numerous  and  warlike  forces  of  the  enemy,  although 
repeatedly  invited  by  them  to  fight :  but,  observing  that 
Pleistoanax  was  a  very  young  man,  and  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  Kleaiulrides,  whom  the  Ephors  had  sent 
to  act  as  his  tutor  and  counsellor  because  of  his  tender 
years,  he  opened  secret  negotiations  with  the  latter,  who 
at  once,  for  a  brilx*,  agreeil  to  withdraw  the  Peloponnesians 
from  Attica.  When  their  army  returne<l  and  dispersed. 
the  Lacedjcmonians  were  so  incensed  tliat  they  imposed 
a  fine  on  their  king,  and  condemned  Kleandrides,  wlio 
fled  the  country-,  to  be  put  to  death.     This  Kleandridoa 
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was  the  father  of  Gylippus,  who  caused  the  ruin  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  in  Sicily.  Avarice  seems  to  have 
been  hereditary  in  the  family,  for  Gylippus  himself,  after 
brilliant  exploits  in  Avar,  was  convicted  of  taking  bribes, 
and  banished  from  Sparta  in  disgrace.  This  is  more  fully 
set  forth  in  the  Life  of  Lysander. 

XXIII.  When  Perikles  submitted  the  accounts  of  the 
campaign  to  the  people,  there  was  an  item  of  ten  talents, 
"  for  a  necessary  purpose,"  which  the  people  passed 
without  any  questioning,  or  any  curiosity  to  learn  the 
secret.  Some  historians,  amongst  whom  is  Theophrastus 
the  philosopher,  say  that  Perikles  sent  ten  talents  an- 
nually to  Sparta,  by  means  of  which  he  bribed  the  chief 
magistrates  to  defer  the  war,  thus  not  buying  peace,  but 
time  to  make  preparations  for  a  better  defence.  He 
immediately  turned  his  attention  to  the  insurgents  in 
Euboea,  and  proceeding  thither  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail,  and 
five  thousand  heavy  armed  troops,  he  reduced  their  cities 
to  submission.  He  banished  from  Chalkis  the  "  equestrian 
order,"  as  it  was  called,  consisting  of  men  of  wealth  and 
station  ;  and  he  drove  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hestiiea  out 
of  their  country,  replacing  them  by  Athenian  settlers. 

He  treated  these  peoj)le  with  this  pitiless  severity, 
because  they  had  captured  an  Athenian  ship,  and  put  its 
crew  to  the  sword. 

XXIV.  After  this,  as  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians 
made  a  truce  for  thirty  years,  Perikles  decreed  the  ex- 
pedition against  Samos,  on  the  pretext  that  they  had 
disregarded  the  commands  of  the  Athenians,  to  cease  from 
their  war  with  the  Milesians.  It  was  thought  that  he  began 
tliis  war  with  the  Samians  to  please  Aspasia,  and  this  is, 
therefore,  a  good  opportunity  to  discuss  that  person's 
character,  and  how  she  possessed  so  great  influence  and 
ability  that  the  leading  politicians  of  the  day  were  at  her 
feet,  while  philosophers  discussed  and  admired  her  dis- 
course. It  is  agreed  that  she  was  of  Milesian  origin,  and 
that  her  father's  name  was  Axiochns ;  and  she  is  said  to 
have  reserved  her  favours  for  the  most  powerful  personages 
in  Greece,  in  imitation  of  Thargelia,  an  Ionian  lady  of 
ancient  times,  of  great  beauty,  ability,  and  attractions, 
who  had  many  lovers  among  the  Greeks,  and  brought 
them  all  over  to  the  Persian  interest,  by  which  means 
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the  seeds  of  the  Persian  faction  were  sown  in  many  cities 
of  Greece,  as  they  were  all  men  of  great  influence  and 
position. 

Now  some  writers  say  that  Perikles  valued  Aspasia 
only  for  her  wisdom  and  political  ability.  Indeed  Sokrates 
and  his  friends  used  to  frequent  her  society ;  and  those 
who  listened  to  her  discourse  used  to  bring  their  wives 
with  them,  that  they  too  might  profit  by  it,  although 
her  pn)fessi()n  was  far  from  being  honourable  or  decent, 
for  she  kept  courtesans  in  her  house.  iEschines  says  that 
I.ysikles,  the  sheep  dealer,  a  low-bom  and  low-minded 
man,  became  one  of  the  first  men  in  Athens,  because  he 
lived  ■ndth  Aspasia  after  Perikles's  death.  In  Plato's 
dialogue  too,  called  '  Menexenus,'  though  the  first  part  is 
written  in  a  humorous  style,  yet  there  is  in  it  thus  much 
of  serious  truth,  that  she  was  thought  to  discuss  questions 
of  rhetoric  with  many  Athenians.  But  Perikles  seems  to 
have  been  more  enamoured  of  Aspasia's  person  than  her 
intellect.  He  was  married  to  a  woman  who  was  nearly 
related  to  him,  who  had  previously  been  the  wife  of 
Ilipponikiis,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Kallias 
the  rich.  By  her  Perikles  had  two  sons,  Xanthipjpus  and 
Paralus ;  but  afterwards,  as  they  could  not  live  com- 
fortably together,  he,  at  his  wife's  wish,  handed  her  over 
to  another  husband,  and  himself  lived  with  Aspasia,  of 
whom  he  was  passionately  fond.  It  is  said  that  he  never 
went  in  or  out  of  his  house  during  the  day  without  kissing 
her.  In  the  comedies  of  the  time,  she  is  spoken  of  as 
the  new  Omphale  and  as  Dcianeira,  and  sometimes  as 
Ilera  (Juno).  Kratinus  plainly  speaks  of  her  as  a  harlot 
in  the  following  lines  ; 

*•  To  liim  Vice  bore  a  Juno  new, 
Aspasia,  ehamelcsa  hailot." 

lie  is  thought  to  have  had  a  bastard  son  by  her,  who  is 
mentioned  liy  Eupolis  in  his  \>h\y  of  'The  Townships,' 
where  Perikles  is  introduced,  asking,  "Lives  then  my 
son?"  to  which  Myronidcs  answers  : 

**  He  lives,  nnd  long  htu\  cluimed  a  manly  name, 
but  that  bo  feared  bU  barlot  molber*!)  Bbame." 
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It  is  said  that  Aspasia  became  so  illustrious  and  well 
kn.o^TIl  that  the  Cyrus  who  fought  with  his  brother  for 
the  emj)ire  of  Persia,  called  his  favourite  concubine 
Aspasia,  though  she  had  before  been  named  Milto.  She 
was  a  Phokasan  by  birth,  the  daughter  of  Hermotimus. 
After  the  death  of  Cyrus  in  battle,  she  was  taken  into 
the  king's  harem,  and  acquired  great  influence  with  him. 
These  particulars  about  Aspasia  occurred  to  my  memory, 
and  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  might  please  my  readers  by 
relating  them. 

XXV.  Perikles  is  accused  of  going  to  war  with  Samos 
to  save  the  Milesians,  at  the  request  of  Aspasia.  These 
States  were  at  war  about  the  possession  of  the  city  of 
Priene,  and  the  Samians,  who  were  victorious,  would  not 
lay  down  their  arms  and  allow  the  Athenians  to  settle 
the  matter  by  arbitration,  as  the}'  ordered  them  to  do. 
For  this  reason  Perikles  proceeded  to  Samos,  put  an  end 
to  the  oligarchical  form  of  government  there,  and  sent 
fifty  hostages  and  as  many  children  to  Lemnos,  to  ensure 
the  good  behaviour  of  the  leading  men.  It  is  said  that 
each  of  these  hostages  offered  him  a  talent  for  his  own 
freedom,  and  that  much  more  was  offered  by  that  party 
which  was  loth  to  see  a  democracy  established  in  the 
city.  Besides  all  this,  Pissuthnes  the  Persian,  who  had  a 
liking  for  the  Samians,  sent  and  offered  him  ten  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  if  he  would  spare  the  city.  Perikles,  how- 
ever, took  none  of  these  bribes,  but  dealt  with  Samos  as 
he  had  previously  determined,  and  returned  to  Athens. 
The  Samians  now  at  once  revolted,  as  Pissuthnes  managed 
to  get  them  back  their  hostages,  and  furnished  them  with 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Perikles  now  made  a 
second  expedition  against  them,  and  found  them  in  no 
mind  to  submit  quietly,  but  determined  to  dispute  the 
empire  of  the  seas  with  the  Athenians.  Perikles  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  them  in  a  sea-fight  off  the  Goats' 
Island,  beating  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships  with  only  forty- 
four,  twenty  of  which  were  transports. 

XXVI.  Simultaneously  with  his  victory  and  the  flight 
of  the  enemy  he  obtained  command  of  the  harbour  of 
Samos,  and  besieged  the  Samians  in  their  city.  They,  in 
spite  of  their  defeat,  still  possessed  courage  enough  to 
sally  out  and  fight  a  battle  under  the  walls ;  but  soon  a 
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larger  force  arriveil  from  Athens,  and  the  Samians  were 
completely  blockaded. 

Perikles  now  with  sixty  ships  sailed  out  of  the  Archi- 
pelago into  the  Mediterranean,  according  to  the  most 
current  report  intending  to  meet  the  Phcenician  fleet 
which  was  coming  to  help  the  Samians,  but,  according  to 
Stesimbrotus,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  Cyprus, 
which  seems  improbable.  W  hatcver  his  intention  may 
have  been,  his  expedition  was  a  failure,  for  Melissus,  the 
son  of  Ithagenes,  a  man  of  culture,  who  was  then  in 
command  of  the  Samian  forces,  conceiving  a  contempt  for 
the  small  force  of  the  Athenians  and  the  want  of  ex- 
perience of  their  leaders  after  I'erikles's  departure,  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  to  attack  them.  In  the  battle  the 
Samians  proved  victorious,  taking  many  Athenians  pri- 
soners, and  destroying  many  of  their  ships.  By  this 
victory  they  obtained  command  of  the  sea,  and  were  able  to 
supply  themselves  with  more  warlike  stores  than  the}- had 
possessed  before.  Aristotle  even  says  that  Perikles  himself 
was  before  this  beaten  by  Melissus  in  a  sea-fight.  The 
Samians  branded  the  figure  of  an  owl  on  the  foreheads  of 
their  Athenian  prisoners,  to  revenge  themselves  for  the 
branding  of  their  own  prisoners  by  the  Athenians  with 
the  figure  of  a  samaina.  This  is  a  ship  having  a  beak 
turned  up  like  a  swine's  snout,  but  with  a  roomy  hull,  so 
as  l)oth  to  carrj'  a  large  cargo  and  sail  fast.  This  class  of 
vessel  is  called  snvxaina  because  it  was  first  built  at  Samos 
by  Polykrates,  the  despot  of  that  island.  It  is  said  that 
the  verse  of  Aristophanes, 

"  The  Samians  are  a  deeply  kttcrcd  race," 

alludes  to  this  liranding. 

XXVII.  W  hen  Perikles  heard  of  the  disaster  which 
had  Ixjfallen  his  army,  he  returned  in  all  haste  to  assist 
them.  He  beat  Melissus,  who  came  out  to  meet  him,  and, 
after  putting  the  enemy  to  rout,  at  once  built  a  wall 
round  their  city,  preferiing  to  reduce  it  by  blockade  to 
risking  the  lives  of  his  ojuntrj'men  in  an  assault.  As 
time  went  (m  the  Athenians  became  im[)atient  and  eager 
t<j  fight,  and  it  was  hard  to  restrain  their  ardour.  Perikles 
divided  the  whole  force  into  eight  divisions,  and  made 
them  all  draw  luts.     The  division  which  drew  the  white 
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bean  he  permitted  to  feast  and  take  their  ease,  while  the 
rest  did  their  duty.  For  this  reai^on  those  who  are  enjoy- 
ing themselves  call  it  a  "  white  day,"  in  allusion  to  the 
white  bean.  Ephorus  tells  us  that  Perikles  made  use  of 
battering  engines  in  this  siege,  being  attracted  by  their 
novelty,  and  that  Artemon  the  mechanician  was  present, 
who  was  surnamed  Periphcretus  because  he  was  lame, 
and  carried  in  a  litter  to  see  such  of  the  works  as  required 
his  superintendence.  This  story  is  proved  to  be  false  by 
Herakleides  of  Pontus,  he  quoting  Anakreon's  poems,  in 
which  Artemon  Periphoretus  is  mentioned  many  genera- 
tions before  the  revolt  and  siege  of  Samos.  He  tells  us 
that  Artemon  was  an  effeminate  coward  who  spent  most 
of  his  time  indoors,  with  two  slaves  holding  a  brazen 
shield  over  his  head  for  fear  that  anything  should  fall 
upon  it,  and  if  he  was  obliged  to  go  out,  used  to  be  carried 
in  a  hammock  slung  so  low  as  almost  to  touch  the  ground, 
from  which  he  received  the  name  of  Periphoretus. 

XXVIII.  In  the  ninth  month  of  the  siege  the  Samians 
suiTendered.  Perikles  demolished  their  walls,  confiscated 
their  fleet,  and  imposed  a  heavy  fine  upon  them,  some 
part  of  which  was  paid  at  once  by  the  Samians,  who 
gave  hostages  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder  at  fixed 
periods.  Douris,  of  Samos,  makes  a  lamentable  storj'  of 
this,  accusing  Perikles  and  the  Athenians  of  great  cruelty, 
no  mention  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Thucydides, 
Ephorus,  or  Aristotle.  He  obviously  does  not  tell  the 
truth  when  he  says  that  Perikles  took  the  captains  and 
marine  soldiers  of  each  ship  to  the  market-place  at 
Miletus,  bound  them  to  planks,  and  after  they  had  been 
so  for  ten  days  and  were  in  a  miserable  state,  knocked 
them  on  the  head  with  clubs  and  cast  out  their  bodies 
without  burial.  But  Douris,  even  in  cases  where  he  has 
no  personal  bias,  prefers  writing  an  exciting  story  to 
keeping  to  the  exact  truth,  and  in  this  instance  probablj'- 
exaggerated  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen  in  order  to 
gratify  his  dislike  of  the  Athenians. 

Perikles,  after  the  reduction  of  Samos,  returned  to 
Athens,  where  he  buried  those  who  had  fallen  in  the 
war  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  was  much  admired  for 
the  funeral  oration  which,  as  is  customary,  was  spoken 
by  him  over  the  graves  of  his  countr^^men.     When  he 
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descended  from  the  rostniin  the  -women  greeted  him, 
cruwuiug  him  ^vith  garhmds  and  ribbons  like  a  victorioiis 
athk'te,  and  Elpinike  dra-\ving  near  to  him  said,  "  A 
fine  exploit,  trnlv,  Perikles,  and  well  worthy  of  a  crown, 
to  lose  many  of  our  brave  fellow-citizens,  not  fighting 
with  Persians  or  riioenicians,  as  my  brother  Kimou  did, 
but  in  ruining  a  city  of  men  of  our  own  blood  and  our 
own  allies."  At  thi-'se  words  of  Elpinike,  Perikles  merely 
siuiled  and  repeated  the  verse  of  Arcliilochus — 

"  Too  old  thou  art  for  rich  perfumes." 

Ion  says  that  his  victory  over  the  Samians  Avonderfully 
flattered  his  vanit}'.  Agamemnon,  he  was  wont  to  say, 
took  ten  years  to  take  a  barbarian  city,  but  he  in  nine 
months  had  made  himself  master  of  tlie  first  and  most 
powerful  city  in  Ionia.  And  the  comjiarison  was  not 
an  unjust  one,  for  truly  the  war  was  a  very  great  under- 
taking, audits  is-ue  quite  uncertain,  since,  as  Thucydides 
tells  us,  the  Samians  came  very  near  to  wresting  the 
emjtire  of  the  sea  from  the  Athenians. 

XXIX.  After  these  events,  as  the  clouds  were  gather- 
ing I'ur  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Perikles  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  send  assistance  to  the  people  of  Korkj-m, 
who  were  at  war  witli  the  Corinthians,  and  thus  to  attach 
to  their  own  side  an  island  with  a  powerful  naval  force, 
at  a  moment  when  the  Peloponnesians  had  all  but  de- 
clared war  against  them. 

AVhen  the  people  passed  this  decree,  Perikles  sent  only 
ten  ships  under  the  command  of  Lacedct-monius,  the 
Bon  of  Kimon,  as  if  he  designed  a  deliberate  insult ;  for 
the  house  of  Kimon  was  on  peculiarly  friendly  terms 
with  the  Lacedfemunians.  His  design  in  sending  Lace- 
da^monius  out,  against  his  will,  and  with  so  few  shi]is, 
was  that  if  ho  performed  nothing  brilliant  he  might  bo 
accused,  even  more  than  he  was  already,  of  leaning  to 
the  side  of  the  SpartJins.  Indeed,  by  all  means  in  his 
power,  he  always  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
advancement  of  Kimon's  family,  rejjresenting  that  by 
their  very  names  they  were  aliens,  one  son  being  nameil 
LacedaprnoniTis,  another  Thessalus,  another  Eleius.  More- 
over, the  mother  of  all  three  was  an  Arcadian. 

Now  Perikles  was  much  reproached  for  sending  thests 
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ten  ships,  wliicli  were  of  little  valne  to  the  Korky- 
reans,  and  gave  a  great  handle  to  his  enemies  to  use 
ap;ainst  him,  and  in  consequence  sent  a  larger  force  after 
them  to  Korkyra,  which  arrived  there  after  the  battle. 
The  Corinthians,  enraged  at  this,'  complained  in  the 
congress  of  Sparta  of  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  as  did 
also  the  Megarians,  who  said  that  they  were  excluded 
from  every  market  and  every  harbour  which  was  in 
Athenian  hands,  contrary  to  the  ancient  rights  and 
common  privileges  of  the  Hellenic  race.  The  people 
of  yEgina  also  considered  themselves  to  be  oppressed  and 
ill-treated,  and  secretly  bemoaned  their  grievances  in  the 
ears  of  the  Spartans,  for  they  dared  not  openly  bring 
any  charges  against  the  Athenians  At  this  time,  too, 
Potid«a,  a  cit}^  subject  to  Athens,  but  a  colony  of  Corinth, 
revolted,  and  its  siege  materially  hastened  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Archidamus,  indeed,  the  king  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  was  willing  to 
submit  all  disputed  points  to  arbitration,  and  endeavoured 
to  moderate  the  excitement  of  his  allies,  so  that  war 
probably  would  not  have  broken  out  if  the  Athenians 
could  have  been  persuaded  to  rescind  their  decree  of  ex- 
clusion against  the  Megarians,  and  to  come  to  terms  with 
them.  And,  for  this  reason,  Perikles,  who  was  particu- 
larly opjiosed  to  this,  and  urged  the  people  not  to  give 
way  to  the  Megarians,  alone  bore  the  blame  of  having 
begi;n  the  war. 

XXX.  It  is  said,  that  when  an  embassy  arrived  at 
Athens  from  Lacedaemon  to  treat  upon  these  matters, 
Perikles  argued  that  there  was  a  law  which  forbade  the 
tablet,  on  which  the  decree  against  the  Megarians  was 
written,  to  be  taken  down.  "  Then,"  said  Polyalkes,  one 
of  the  ambassadors,  "  do  not  take  it  down,  but  turn  it  with 
its  face  to  the  wall ;  for  there  is  no  law  against  that !  " 

Clever  as  this  retort  was,  it  had  no  effect  on  Perikles. 
He  had,  it  seems,  some  private  spite  at  the  Megarians, 
though  the  ground  of  quarrel  which  he  put  publicly 
forward  was  that  the  Megarians  had  applied  to  their 
own  use  some  of  the  sacred  ground ;  and  he  passed  a 
decree  for  a  herald  to  be  sent  to  the  Megarians,  and  then 
to  go  on  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  complain  of  their 
conduct.     This  decree  of  Periiiles  is  worded  in  a  candid 
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and  reasonable  manner ;  but  the  herald,  Anthemokritus, 
■was  thought  to  have  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Megarians,  and  Charinus  passed  a  decree  to  tlie  effect 
that  Athens  should  wage  war  against  them  to  the  death, 
without  truce  or  armistice  ;  that  any  Megarian  found  in 
Attica  should  be  jjunished  with  death,  and  that  the 
generals,  when  taking  the  usual  oath  for  each  year,  should 
Bwear  in  addition  that  they  would  invade  the  Megarian 
territory  twice  every  year ;  and  that  Anthemokritus 
should  be  buried  near  the  citj'  gate  leading  into  the 
Thriasian  plain,  which  is  now  called  the  Double  Gate. 

Now,  the  Megariaus  say  that  they  were  not  to  blame 
for  the  murder  of  Anthemokritus,  and  lay  it  upon  Perikles 
and  Aspasia,  quoting  the  hackneyed  rhymes  from  the 
'  Acharnians,'  of  Aristophanes  : 

"Some  young  Athenians  in  their  drunken  play, 
From  Me^rara  Simsetlia  stole  away. 
The  men  of  ]yie!rara  next,  with  angered  soul, 
Two  of  Aspusia'd  choicest  harlots  stole." 

XXXI.  How  the  dispute  originated  it  is  hard  to  say, 
but  all  writers  agree  in  throwing  on  Perikles  the  blame 
of  refusing  to  reverse  the  decree.  Some  attribute  his  firm- 
ness to  a  wise  calculation,  saying  that  the  demand  was 
merely  made  in  order  to  trj'  him,  and  that  any  concessions 
woulil  have  been  regarded  as  a  sign  of  weakness ;  while 
others  say  tliat  he  treated  the  Lacedaemonians  so  cavalierly 
through  pride  and  a  desire  to  show  his  own  strength. 
But  the  worst  motive  of  all,  and  that  to  which  most 
men  attribute  his  conduct,  was  as  follows :  I'heidias, 
the  sculptor,  was,  as  we  have  related,  entrusted  with  the 
ta.sk  of  producing  the  statue  of  tlie  tutelary  goddess  of 
Athens.  II Ls  intimacy  with  Perikles,  with  whom  he  had 
great  influence,  gained  for  him  many  enemies,  who, 
wi.shing  to  experiment  on  the  temper  of  the  people 
towards  Perikles  himself,  bribed  Menon,  one  of  Pheidias's 
fclluw-wurkmen,  to  seat  himself  in  the  market-place  as 
a  suppliant  who  begged  that  he  might  receive  protection 
while  he  denounced  and  prosecuted  Pheidias.  The  people 
took  this  man  under  its  ])rotection,  and  Pheidias  was 
prosecuted  l>efore  the  Senate.  The  alleged  charges  of 
theft   WL-re  not  proved,  for   I'heidias,  by   the  advice  of 
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Perikles,  had  originally  fashioned  the  golden  part  of 
the  statue  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  all  be  taken 
off  and  weighed,  and  this  Perikles  bade  the  prosecutor 
do  on  this  occasion.  But  the  glory  which  Pheidias  ob- 
tained by  the  reality  of  his  work  made  him  an  object 
of  envy  and  hatred,  especially  when  in  his  sculpture  of 
the  battle  with  the  Amazons  on  the  shield  of  the  goddess 
he  introduced  his  own  portrait  as  a  bald-headed  old  man 
lifting  a  great  stone  with  both  hands,  and  also  a  very 
fine  representation  of  Perikles,  fighting  with  an  Amazon. 
The  position  of  the  hand,  which  was  holding  a  spear 
before  the  face  of  Perikles,  was  ingeniously  dcAased  as  if 
to  conceal  the  portrait,  which,  nevertheless,  could  plainly 
be  seen  on  either  side  of  it.  For  this,  Pheidias  was 
imprisoned,  and  there  fell  sick  and  died,  though  some 
say  that  his  enemies  poisoned  him  in  order  to  cast  sus- 
picion upon  Perikles.  At  the  instance  of  Glykon,  the 
people  voted  to  Menon,  the  informer,  an  immunity  from 
public  burdens,  and  ordered  the  generals  of  the  State  to 
provide  for  the  wretch's  safety. 

XXXII.  About  the  same  time  Aspasia  was  prosecuted 
for  impiet}',  at  the  suit  of  Hermippus,  the  comic  play- 
wright, who  moreover  accused  her  of  harbouring  free-bom 
Athenian  ladies,  with  whom  Perikles  carried  on  intrigues. 
Also  Diopeithes  proposed  a  decree,  that  jDrosecutions  should 
be  instituted  against  all  persons  who  disbelieved  in  religion, 
and  held  theories  of  their  own  about  heavenly  phenomena. 
This  was  aimed  at  Perikles  through  the  philosopher 
Anaxagoras.  As  the  people  adopted  this  decree,  and 
eagerly  listened  to  these  slanderous  accusations,  another 
decree  was  carried  by  Drakontides,  that  Perikles  should 
lay  the  accounts  of  his  dealings  with  the  public  revenue 
before  the  Prytanes,  and  that  the  judges  should  carry 
their  suffrage  from  the  altar  in  the  Acropolis,  and  go  and 
determine  the  cause  in  the  city.  At  the  motion  of  Hagnon 
this  part  of  the  decree  was  reversed,  but  he  succeeded  in 
having  the  action  conducted  before  fifteen  hundred  judges, 
in  a  form  of  trial  which  one  might  call  either  one  for 
theft,  or  taking  of  bribes,  or  for  public  wrong-doing. 
Aspasia  was  acquitted,  quite  contrary  to  justice,  according 
to  Machines,  because  Perikles  shed  tears  and  made  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  judges  on  her  behalf.     He  feared  that 
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Anaxagoras  would  be  convicted,  and  sent  him  out  of  the 
city  before  his  trial  commenced.  And  now,  as  he  had  be- 
come unpopular  by  means  of  Pheidias,  he  at  once  blew  the 
war  into  a  flame,  hoping  to  put  an  end  to  these  prosecu- 
tions, and  to  restore  his  own  personal  ascendancy  by  involv- 
ing the  State  in  important  and  dangerous  crises,  in  which 
it  would  have  to  rely  for  guidance  upon  himself  alone. 

These  are  the  causes  which  arc  assigned  for  his  refusal 
to  penuit  the  Athenians  to  make  any  concession  to  the 
Lacedremonians,  but  the  real  history  of  the  transaction 
will  never  be  known. 

XXXIII.  Now,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  knew  that  if  he 
could  be  removed  from  power  they  would  find  the  Athe- 
nians much  more  easy  to  deal  with,  they  bade  them 
"  drive  forth  the  accursed  thing,"  alluding  to  Perikles's 
descent  Irom  the  Alkma?onida3  by  his  mother's  side,  as 
we  are  told  by  Thucydides  the  historian.  But  this 
attempt  had  just  the  contrary  effect  to  that  which  they 
intended  ;  for,  instead  of  suspicion  and  dislike,  Perikles 
met  with  much  greater  honour  and  respect  from  his 
countrj'men  than  before,  because  they  saw  that  he  was  an 
object  of  especial  dislike  to  the  enemy.  For  this  reason, 
before  the  Peloponnesians,  under  Archidanuis,  invaded 
Attica,  he  warned  the  Atlienians  that  if  Archidamus,  when 
he  laid  waste  everything  else,  spared  his  own  private 
estate  lx;cause  of  the  friendly  private  relations  existing 
between  them,  or  in  order  to  give  his  personal  enemies  a 
ground  for  impeaching  him,  that  he  should  give  both  the 
land  and  the  farm  buildings  upon  it  to  the  State. 

The  Lacedajmonians  invaded  Attica  with  a  great  host 
of  their  own  troops  and  those  of  their  allies,  led  by 
Architlamus,  their  king.  They  proceeded,  ravaging  the 
country  as  they  went,  as  far  as  Achamai  (close  to  Athens), 
where  they  encamped,  imagining  that  the  Athenians  would 
never  endure  to  see  them  there,  but  W(juld  bo  driven  by 
pride  and  shame  to  come  out  and  fight  them.  However, 
Perikles  thought  that  it  would  ha  a  ver^'  serious  matter 
to  fight  for  the  very  existence  of  Athens  against  sixty 
thous;in<l  Peloponne.sian  and  Boeotian*  heavy-armed  trcjops, 
and   so   he   pacified    those  who   were   dissatisfied  at   his 

•  The  Dorians  of  Btijutia  and  Peloponnesus  were  accounted  the  best 
infantry  soldiers  of  Greece. 
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inactivity  by  pointing  out  that  trees  when  cut  down 
quickly  grow  again,  but  that  when  the  men  of  ^  State  are 
lost,  it  is  hard  to  raise  up  others  to  take  their  place.  He 
would  not  call  an  assembly  of  the  people,  because  he 
feared  that  they  would  force  him  to  act  against  his  better 
judgment,  but,  just  as  the  captain  of  a  ship,  when  a  storm 
comes  on  at  sea,  places  everything  in  the  best  trim  to  meet 
it,  and  trusting  to  his  own  skill  and  seamanship,  dis- 
regarding the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  sea-sick  and 
terrified  passengers ;  so  did  Perikles  shut  the  gates  of 
Athens,  place  sufficient  forces  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
city  at  all  points,  and  calmly  carry  out  his  own  policy, 
taking  little  heed  of  the  noisy  grumblings  of  the  discon- 
tented. Many  of  his  friends  besought  him  to  attack, 
many  of  his  enemies  threatened  him  and  abused  him, 
and  many  songs  and  offensive  jests  were  written  about 
him,  speaking  of  him  as  a  coward,  and  one  who  was 
betraying  the  city  to  its  enemies.  Kleon  too  attacked 
him,  losing  the  anger  which  the  citizens  felt  against  him 
to  advance  his  own  personal  pojDularity,  as  we  see  from 
the  following  lines  of  Hermippus  : 

"  King  of  Satyrs,  wherefore  fear  you 
Spear  to  wield,  and  only  dare  to 
Talk  in  swelling  phrase,  while  yet  you 

Cower,  Teles  like, 
And  when  goaded  on,  past  bearing, 
By  our  Kleon's  tongue  so  daring. 
Only  gnash  your  teeth  despairing. 

Still  afraid  to  strike." 

XXXIV.  Perikles  was  unmoved  by  any  of  these  attacks, 
but  quietly  endured  all  this  storm  of  obloquy.  He  sent  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  ships  to  attack  Peloponnesus,  but  did 
not  sail  with  it  himself,  remaining  at  home  to  keep  a  tight 
hand  over  Athens  until  the  Peloponnesians  drew  off  their 
forces.  He  regained  his  popularity  with  the  common 
people,  who  suffered  much  from  the  war,  by  giving  them 
allowances  of  money  from  the  public  revenue,  and  grants 
of  land ;  for  he  drove  out  the  entire  population  of  the 
island  of  ^gina,  and  divided  the  land  by  lot  among  the 
Athenians.  A  certain  amount  of  relief  also  was  ex- 
perienced by  reflecting  upon  the  injuries  which  they  were 
inflicting  on  the  enemy ;  for  the  fleet  as  it  sailed  round 
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Peloponnesus  destroyed  many  small  villages  and  cities, 
and  rava};ed  a  great  extent  of  C(.iuiitry,  while  Perikles 
himself  led  an  expedition  into  the  territory  of  Megara 
and  laid  it  all  -waste.  By  this  it  is  clear  that  the  allies, 
although  they  did  much  damage  to  the  Athenians,  yet 
suflferetl  e<|Ually  themselves,  and  never  could  have  pro- 
tracted the  Avar  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  it  really 
lasted,  but,  as  Perikles  foretold,  must  soon  have  desisted 
had  not  Providence  interfered  and  confounded  human 
counsels.  For  now  the  pestilence  fell  among  the  Athe- 
nians, and  cut  off  the  flower  of  their  youth.  Suffering 
both  in  body  and  mind  they  raved  against  Perikles,  just 
as  jicoplc  when  delirious  with  disease  attack  their  fatliers 
or  their  phys^ieians.  They  endeavoured  to  ruin  him, 
urged  on  by  his  personal  enemies,  who  assured  tliem  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  plague,  because  he  had  brought 
all  the  Country  people  into  the  city,  where  they  were 
compelled  to  live  during  the  heat  of  summer,  crowded 
together  in  small  rooms  and  stifling  tents,  living  an  idle 
life  too,  and  breathing  foul  air  instead  of  the  pure  country 
breezes  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  The  cause  of 
this,  they  siid,  was  the  man  who,  when  the  war  began, 
admitted  the  masses  of  tlie  country  people  into  the  city, 
and  then  made  no  use  of  them,  but  allowed  them  to  bo 
j)enned  up  together  like  cattle,  and  transmit  the  contagion 
from  one  to  another,  with'jut  devising  any  remedy  or 
alleviation  of  their  sufferings. 

XXXV.  Hoping  to  relieve  them  somewhat,  and  also  to 
annoy  the  enemy,  Perikles  maune<l  a  hundred  and  fifty 
ships,  placed  on  board,  Ix-sides  the  sailors,  many  bravo 
infantry  and  cavalry  soldiers,  and  was  about  to  put  to 
sea.  I'he  Athenians  conceived  great  hopes,  and  the  enemy 
no  less  terror  from  so  large  an  armament.  When  all  was 
ready,  and  Perikles  himself  had  just  embarked  in  his  own 
trireme,  an  ecli]ise  of  the  sun  took  place,  producing  total 
darknes-s,  and  all  men  were  terrified  at  so  great  a  jHjrtent. 
Perikles,  <ib8erving  that  his  helmsman  was  alarmed  and 
knew  not  what  to  do,  held  his  cloak  over  the  man's  eyes 
and  asked  liim  if  he  thought  that  a  terrible  portent.  As 
he  answered  that  he  did  not,  Perikles  said :  "  What  is  the 
difference,  then,  between  it  and  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  ex- 
cept that  the  eclipse  is  caused  by  something  larger  than 
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my  cloak?  "  This  subject  is  discussed  by  the  philosophers 
in  their  schools. 

Perikles  sailed  with  the  fleet,  but  did  nothing  worthy 
of  so  great  a  force.  He  besieged  the  sacred  city  of 
Epidaurus,  but,  although  ho  had  great  hopes  of  taking  it, 
he  failed  on  account  of  the  plague,  which  destroyed  not 
only  his  own  men,  but  every  one  who  came  in  contact 
with  them.  After  this  he  again  endeavoured  to  encourage 
the  Athenians,  to  whom  he  had  become  an  object  of  dis- 
like. However,  he  did  not  succeed  in  pacifying  them, 
but  they  condemned  him  by  a  public  vote  to  be  general 
no  more,  and  to  pay  a  fine  which  is  stated  at  the  lowest 
estimate  to  have  been  fifteen  talents,  and  at  the  highest 
fifty.  This  was  carried,  according  to  Idomeneus,  by 
Kleon,  but  according  to  Theophrastus  by  Simmias  ;  whilst 
Herakleides  of  Pontus  says  that  it  was  efiected  by 
Lakrateides. 

XXXVI.  He  soon  regained  his  public  position,  for  the 
people's  outburst  of  anger  was  quenched  by  the  blow 
they  had  dealt  him,  just  as  a  bee  leaves  its  sting  in  the 
wound ;  but  his  private  affairs  were  in  great  distress  and 
disorder,  as  he  had  lost  many  of  his  relatives  during  the 
plague,  while  others  were  estranged  from  him  on  political 
grounds.  Xanthippus  too,  the  eldest  of  his  legitimate 
sons,  who  was  a  spendthrift  by  nature  and  married  to  a 
woman  of  expensive  habits,  a  daughter  of  Tisander,  the 
son  of  Epilykus,  could  not  bear  with  his  father's  stingy 
ways  and  the  small  amount  of  money  which  he  allowed 
him.  He  consequently  sent  to  one  of  his  friends  and 
borrowed  money  from  him  as  if  Perikles  had  authorised 
him  to  do  so.  When  the  friend  asked  for  his  money  back 
again,  Perikles  prosecuted  him,  at  which  proceeding  young 
Xanthippus  was  enraged  and  abused  his  father,  sneering  at 
his  way  of  life  and  his  discussions  with  the  sophists.  When 
some  athlete  accidentally  killed  Epitimus  of  Pharsalus 
with  a  javelin,  he  said  that  Perikles  spent  the  whole  day 
arguing  with  Protagoras  whether  in  strict  accuracy  the 
javelin,  or  the  man  who  threw  it,  or  the  stewards  of  the 
games,  ought  to  be  considered  the  authors  of  the  mishap. 
And,  besides  this,  Stesimbrotus  tells  us  that  Xanthippus 
put  about  that  scandal  about  his  father  and  his  own  wife, 
so  that  the  father  and  son  remained  irreconcilable  enemies 
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until  XantHppus's  death,  which  happened  during  the 
pla}j;ue.  by  an  attack  of  that  disorder.  At  the  same  time 
I'erikles  lost  his  sister  and  most  of  his  relations,  especially 
those  who  supported  his  policy.  Yet  ho  would  not  yield, 
nor  abate  his  firmness  and  constancy  of  spirit  because  of 
these  afflictions,  but  was  not  observed  to  weep  or  mourn, 
or  attend  the  funeral  of  any  of  his  relations,  until  he  lost 
Paralus,  the  last  of  his  k;2;itimate  offspring.  Crushed  by 
this  blow,  he  tried  in  vain  to  keep  up  his  grand  air  of 
indifference,  and  when  carrying  a  garland  to  lay  upon  the 
cor|)se  he  was  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  so  as  to  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears  and  sobs,  which  he  had  never  done 
before  in  his  whole  life. 

XXXVII.  Athens  made  trial  of  her  other  generals  and 
public  men  to  conduct  her  affairs,  but  none  appeared  to  be 
of  sufficient  weight  or  reputation  to  have  such  a  charge 
entrusted  to  him.  The  city  longed  for  Perikles,  and 
in^•ited  him  again  to  lead  its  counsels  and  direct  its 
armies ;  and  he,  although  dejected  in  spirits  and  living 
in  seclusion  in  his  own  house,  was  yet  persuaded  by 
Alkibiades  and  his  other  friends  to  resume  the  direction 
of  affairs.  The  people  apologised  for  their  ungrateful 
treatment  of  him,  and  when  he  was  again  in  office  and 
elected  as  general,  ho  begged  of  them  to  bo  released  from 
the  operations  of  the  law  of  ba.stardy,  whicli  he  himself 
had  originally  introduced,  in  order  that  his  name  and 
race  might  not  altogether  become  extinct  for  want  of  an 
heir.  The  provisi(jns  of  the  law  were  as  follows  : — 
Perikles  many  years  befi)re,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of 
his  power  and  liad  children  born  to  him,  as  we  have 
related,  of  legitimate  birth,  proposed  a  law  that  only 
th«>so  iKjrn  of  an  Athenian  father  and  mother  should  be 
reckoned  Athenian  citizens.  But  wlieii  the  king  of 
Egypt  sent  a  present  of  forty  thousand  mttUmni  of  wheat 
to  Ix)  divided  among  the  citiz-ens,  many  lawsuits  arose 
alxmt  the  citizenship  of  men  whose  birth  had  never  been 
questioned  befuro  that  law  came  into  force,  and  many 
vexatious  informations  were  laM.  Nearly  five  thousand 
men  were  convicted  of  illegitimacy  of  birth  and  sold  for 
slaves,  while  those  who  retained  their  citizenship  and 
proved  themselves  to  be  genuine  Athenians  amounted  to 
fourteen  thousand  and  forty.     It  was  indeed  an  unreason- 
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able  request  that  a  law  which  had  been  enforced  in  so 
many  instances  should  now  be  broken  in  the  person  of  its 
own  author,  but  Perikles's  domestic  misfortunes,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  have  paid  the  penalty  for  his  former  haughti- 
ness and  pride,  touched  the  hearts  of  the  Athenians  so 
much  that  they  thought  his  sorrows  deserving  of  their 
pity,  and  his  request  such  as  he  was  entitled  to  make  and 
they  to  grant  in  common  charity,  and  they  consented  to 
his  illegitimate  son  being  enrolled  in  his  own  tribe  and 
bearing  his  own  name.  This  man  Avas  subsequently  put 
to  death  by  the  people,  together  with  all  his  colleagues,  for 
their  conduct  after  the  sea-fight  at  Arginusae. 

XXXYIII.  After  this  it  appears  that  Perikles  was 
attacked  by  the  plague,  not  acutely  or  continuously,  as  in 
most  cases,  but  in  a  slow  wasting  fashion,  exhibiting  many 
varieties  of  symptoms,  and  gradually  undermining  his 
strength.  Theophrastus,  in  his  treatise  on  Ethics,  dis- 
cusses whether  a  man's  character  can  be  changed  by 
disease,  and  whether  virtue  depends  upon  bodily  health. 
As  an  example,  he  quotes  a  story  that  Perikles,  when  one 
of  his  friends  came  to  \asit  him  during  his  sickness,  showed 
him  a  charm  hung  round  his  neck,  as  a  proof  that  he  must 
be  indeed  ill  to  submit  to  such  a  piece  of  folly.  As  he 
was  now  on  his  deathbed,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
citizens  and  his  surviving  friends  collected  round  him  and 
spoke  admiringly  of  his  nobleness  and  immense  power, 
enumerating  also  the  number  of  his  exploits,  and  the 
trophies  which  he  had  set  up  for  victories  gained ;  for 
while  in  chief  command  he  had  won  no  less  than  nine 
victories  for  Athens.  They  were  talking  thus  to  one 
another  in  his  presence,  imagining  that  he  could  no  longer 
understand  them,  but  had  lost  his  power  of  attending  to 
them.  He,  however,  was  following  all  that  they  said, 
and  suddenly  broke  silence,  saying  that  he  was  surprised 
at  their  remembering  and  praising  him  for  the  exploits 
which  depended  entirely  upon  fortune  for  their  success, 
and  which  many  other  generals  had  done  as  well  as  him- 
self, while  they  did  not  mention  his  greatest  and  most 
glorious  title  to  fame.  "  No  Athenian,"  said  he,  "  ever 
wore  black  because  of  me." 

XXXIX.  Perikles  was  to  be  admired,  not  only  for  his 
gentleness  and  mildness   of  sjpirit,  which    he  preserved 
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through  the  most  violent  political  crises  and  outljreaks  of 
personal  hatred  to  himself,  but  also  for  his  lofty  dispo- 
sition. He  himself  accounted  it  his  greatest  virtue  that 
he  never  gave  way  to  feelings  of  envy  or  hatred,  Lut  from 
his  own  exalted  pinnacle  of  greatness  never  regarded  any 
man  as  so  much  his  enemy  that  he  could  never  be  his 
friend.  This  alone,  in  my  opinion,  justifies  that  outrageous 
nickname  of  his,  and  gives  it  a  certain  propriety ;  for 
80  serene  and  impartial  a  man,  utterly  uncorrupt  though 
possessed  of  great  power,  might  naturally  be  called 
Olympian.  Thus  it  is  that  we  believe  that  the  gods,  who 
are  the  authors  of  all  good  and  of  no  evil  to  men,  rule  over 
us  and  over  all  created  things,  not  as  the  poets  describe 
them  in  their  bewildering  fa^shion,  which  their  own  poems 
prove  to  be  untrue.  The  poets  describe  the  abode  of  the 
gods  as  a  safe  and  untroubled  place  where  no  wind  or 
clouds  are,  always  enjoying  a  mild  air  and  clear  light, 
thinking  such  a  place  to  be  fittest  for  a  life  of  immortal 
blessedness  ;  while  they  represent  the  gods  themselves  as 
full  of  disorder  and  anger  and  si:)ite  and  other  passions, 
which  are  not  becoming  even  to  mortal  men  of  common 
sense.  Tliese  reflections,  however,  perhaps  belong  to 
another  subject. 

Events  soon  made  the  loss  of  Perikles  felt  and  regretted 
by  the  Athenians.  Those  who  during  his  lifetime  had 
complained  that  his  power  completely  threw  them  into 
the  shade,  when  after  his  death  they  had  made  trial  of 
other  orators  and  statesmen,  were  obliged  to  confess  that 
with  all  his  arrogance  no  man  ever  was  really  more 
moderate,  and  that  his  real  mildness  in  dealing  with  men 
was  as  remarkable  as  his  apparent  pride  and  assumption. 
His  power,  which  liad  hoen  so  grudged  and  envied,  and 
called  monarchy  and  despotism,  now  was  proved  to  have 
been  the  saving  of  the  State  ;  such  an  amount  of  corrupt 
dealing  and  wickedness  suddenly  broke  out  in  public 
affairs,  which  he  before  had  crushed  and  forced  to  hide 
itself,  and  so  prevented  its  becoming  incurable  through 
impunity  and  licence. 
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I.  Such  a  man  did  Perikles  show  himself  to  he  in  his  most 
memorable  acts,  as  far  as  they  are  extant. 

Let  us  now  turn  onr  attention  to  Fabius. 

The  first  of  the  family  is  said  to  descend  from  one  of  the 
nymphs,  according  to  some  writers,  according  to  others 
from  an  Italian  lady  who  became  the  mother  of  Fabius  by 
Hercules  near  the  river  Tiber.  From  him  descended  the 
family  of  the  Fabii,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  renowned  in 
Rome.  Some  say  that  the  men  of  this  race  were  the  first  to 
use  pitfalls  in  hunting,  and  were  anciently  named  Fodii  in 
consequence  ;  for  up  to  the  present  day  ditches  are  called 
fossce,  and  to  dig  is  called  fodere  in  Latin :  and  thus  in 
time  the  two  sounds  became  confused,  and  they  obtained 
the  name  of  Fabii.  The  family  produced  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  the  greatest  of  whom  was  Eullus,  who 
was  for  that  reason  named  Maximus  by  the  Romans. 
From  him  Fabius  Maximus,  of  whom  I  am  now  writing, 
was  fourth  in  descent.  His  own  personal  nickname  was 
Verrucosus,  because  he  had  a  little  wart  growing  on  his 
upper  lip.  The  name  of  Ovicula,  signifying  sheep,  was 
also  given  him  while  yet  a  child,  because  of  his  slow  and 
gentle  disposition.  He  was  quiet  and  silent,  very  cautious 
in  taking  part  in  children's  games,  and  learned  his  lessons 
slowly  and  with  difiiculty,  which,  combined  with  his  easy 
obliging  ways  with  his  comrades,  made  those  who  did  not 
know  him  think  that  he  was  dull  and  stupid.  Few  there 
were  who  could  discern,  hidden  in  the  depths  of  his  soul, 
his  glorious  and  lion-like  character.  Soon,  however,  as 
time  went  on,  and  he  began  to  take  part  in  public  affairs, 
he  proved  that  his  apparent  want  of  energy  was  really 
due  to  serenity  of  intellect,  that  he  was  cautious  because 
he  weighed  matters  well  beforehand,  and  that  while  he 
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was  never  eager  or  easily  moved,  yet  he  was  always 
steady  aud  trustworthy.  Observing  the  iinmense  extent 
of  the  empire,  and  the  numerous  wars  in  which  it  was 
engaged,  he  exercised  his  body  in  warlike  exercises, 
regarding  it  as  his  natural  means  of  defence,  while  he  also 
studied  oratory  as  the  means  by  whieli  to  influence  the 
people,  in  a  style  siiited  to  his  own  life  and  character. 
In  his  speeches  there  were  no  flowerj-  passages,  no  empty 
graces  of  style,  but  there  was  a  plain  common  sense 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  a  depth  of  sententious  maxims 
which  is  said  to  have  resembled  Thucydides.  One  of  his 
speeches  is  extant,  a  funeral  oration  which  he  made  in 
public  over  his  son  who  died  after  he  had  been  consul. 

II.  He  was  consul  five  times,  and  in  his  first  consulship 
obtained  a  triumph  over  the  Ligurians.  They  were 
defeated  by  him  and  driven  with  great  loss  to  take  refuge 
in  the  Alps,  and  thus  were  prevented  from  ravaging  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Italy  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do. 
When  Hannibal  invaded  Italy,  won  his  first  battle  at  the 
Trebia,  and  marched  through  Etruria,  laying  everything 
waste  as  he  went,  the  Eomans  were  terribly  disheartened 
and  cast  down,  and  terrible  prodigies  took  place,  some  of 
the  usual  kind,  that  is,  by  lightning,  and  others  of  an 
entirely  new  and  strange  character.  It  was  said  that 
shields  of  their  own  accord  became  drenched  with  blood : 
that  at  Antium  standing  corn  bled  when  it  was  cut  by 
tlie  reapers  ;  that  red-hot  stones  fell  from  heaven,  and 
that  the  sky  above  Falerii  was  seen  to  open  and  tal)lets  to 
fall,  on  one  of  which  was  written  the  words  "  Mars  is 
shaking  his  arms." 

None  of  tliese  omens  had  any  effect  upon  Cains 
Flaminius.  the  consul,  for,  besides  his  naturally  spirited 
and  aml)itiou8  nature,  he  was  excited  by  the  successes 
which  he  had  previously  won,  contrary  to  all  reasonable 
probaliility.  Once,  against  the  exja'css  ctmimand  of  tlie 
Senate,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  colleague,  he 
engaged  with  the  Gauls  and  won  a  victory  over  them. 
Fabius  also  was  but  little  disturbed  l)y  the  omens,  because 
of  their  strange  and  unintelligilile  cliaracter,  though  many 
were  alarmed  at  them.  Knowing  how  few  the  enemy 
were   in  numbers,  and   their  great  want  of  money  and 
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supplies,  lie  advised  the  Eomans  not  to  ojBfer  battle  to  a 
man  who  had  at  his  disposal  an  army  trained  by  many 
previous  encounters  to  a  rare  pitch  of  perfection,  but 
rather  to  send  reinforcements  to  their  allies,  keep  a  tight 
hand  over  their  subject  cities,  and  allow  Hannibal's 
brilliant  little  force  to  die  away  like  a  lamp  which  flares 
wp  brightly  with  biit  little  oil  to  sustain  it. 

III.  This  reasoning  had  no  eifect  upon  Flaminius,  who 
said  that  he  would  not  endure  to  see  an  enemy  marching 
upon  Rome,  and  would  not,  like  Camillus  of  old,  fight  in 
the  streets  of  Eome  herself.  He  ordered  the  military 
tribunes  to  put  the  army  in  motion,  and  himself  leaped 
upon  his  horse's  back.  The  horse  for  no  visible  reason 
shied  in  violent  terror,  and  Flaminius  was  thrown  head- 
long to  the  ground.  He  did  not,  however,  alter  his 
determination,  but  marched  to  meet  Hannibal,  and  drew 
up  his  forces  for  battle  near  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  in 
Etruria.  When  the  armies  met,  an  earthquake  took 
place  which  destroyed  cities,  changed  the  courses  of 
rivers,  and  cast  down  the  crests  of  precipices  ;  but  in 
S]iite  of  its  violence,  no  one  of  the  combatants  j:)erceived  it. 
Flaminius  himself,  after  many  feats  of  strength  and 
courage,  fell  dead,  and  around  him  lay  the  bravest 
Eomans.  The  rest  fled,  and  the  slaughter  was  so  great 
that  fifteen  thousand  were  killed,  and  as  manj''  more  takeji 
prisoners.  Hannibal  generously  desired  to  bury  the  body 
of  Flaminius  with  military  honours,  to  show  his  esteem 
for  the  consul's  bravery  ;  but  it  could  not  be  found  among 
the  slain,  and  no  one  knew  how  it  disappeared. 

I'he  defeat  at  the  Trebia  had  not  been  clearly  explained 
either  by  the  general  who  wrote  the  despatch,  or  by  the 
messenger  who  carried  it,  as  they  falsely  represented  it  to 
have  been  a  drawn  battle ;  but  as  soon  as  the  praetor 
Pomponius  heard  the  news  of  this  second  misfortune,  he 
assembled  the  people  in  the  Forum,  and  said,  without  any 
roundabout  apologies  whatever,  "  Eomans,  we  have  lost  a 
great  battle,  the  army  is  destroyed,  and  the  consid  Flam- 
inius has  fallen.  Now,  therefore,  take  counsel  for  your  own 
safety."  These  words  produced  the  same  impression  on 
the  people  that  a  gust  of  wind  does  upon  the  sea.  No  one 
could  calmly  reflect  after  such  a  sudden  downfall  of  their 
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hopes.  All,  however,  agreed  that  the  State  required  one 
irresponsible  ruler,  wliich  the  liomans  call  a  dictatorship, 
and  a  man  who  would  fulfil  this  office  with  fearless  energy. 
Such  a  man,  they  felt,  was  Fabius  Maximus,  who  was 
sufficiently  qualified  for  the  office  by  his  abilities  and  the 
respect  which  his  countrj'uien  bore  him,  and  was  moi'cover 
at  that  time  of  life  when  the  strength  of  the  body  is  fully 
capable  of  carrying  out  the  ideas  of  the  mind,  but  when 
courage  is  somewhat  tempered  by  discretion. 

I\'.  As  soon  as  the  people  had  passed  their  decree,  Fabius 
was  appointed  dictator,*  and  appointed  Marcus  Minucius 
his  master  of  the  horse.  First,  however,  he  begged  of  the 
Senate  to  allow  him  the  xise  of  a  horse  during  his  cam- 
paigns. There  was  an  ancient  law  forbidding  this  practice, 
either  becaxise  the  main  strength  of  the  army  was  thought 
to  lie  in  the  columns  of  infantry,  and  for  that  reason  the 
dictator  ought  to  remain  always  with  tliem,  or  else  because, 
while  in  all  other  respects  the  dictator's  power  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  king,  it  was  thought  well  that  in  this  one  point 
he  should  have  to  ask  leave  of  the  people.  Jsext,  however, 
Fabius,  wisliing  at  once  to  show  the  greatness  and  splen- 
dour of  his  office,  and  so  make  the  citizens  more  ready  to 
obey  him,  appeared  in  public  with  all  his  twent^'-iour 
lictors  at  once  ;  and  when  the  surviving  consul  met  him, 
lie  sent  an  officer  to  bid  him  dismiss  his  lictors,  lay  aside 
his  insignia  of  office,  and  come  before  him  as  a  mere  private 
citizen.  After  this  he  began  in  the  best  possible  way, 
that  is,  by  a  religious  ceremony,  and  assured  tlie  people 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  tlie  impiety  and  carelessness 
of  their  late  general,  not  by  any  fault  of  the  army,  that 
they  had  been  defeated.  Thus  he  encouraged  tliem  not  to 
fear  their  enemies,  but  to  respect  the  gods  and  render  them 
propitious,  not  that  he  implanted  any  superstitious 
ol)8er\'ance8  among  them,  but  ho  confirmed  their  valour 
by  piety,  and  took  away  from  them  all  fear  of  tlie  enemy 
by  the  hopes  which  he  held  out  to  them  of  divine  protec- 
tion. At  this  time  many  of  the  holy  and  mysterious  books, 
which  contain  secrets  of  great  value  to  the  State,  were 
inspected.  These  are  called  the  Sibylline  books.  One  of 
the  sentences  preserved  in  these  was  said  to  have  an 
•  Liv.,  xxii.  8,  i>q. 
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evident  "bearing  on  contemporary  events  ;  what  it  was  can 
only  he  guessed  at  by  what  was  done.  The  dictator 
appeared  before  the  people  and  publicly  vowed  to  the  gods 
a  ver  sacrum,  that  is,  nil  the  young  which  the  next  spring 
should  produce,  from  tho  goats,  the  sheep,  and  the  kine  on 
every  mountain,  and  plain,  and  river,  and  pasture  within 
the  bounds  of  Italy.  All  these  he  swore  that  he  would 
sacrifice,  and  moreover  that  he  would  exhibit  musical  and 
dramatic  shows,  and  expend  upon  them  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  sestertia,  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  denarii,  and  one-third  of  a  denarius.  The 
sum  total  of  this  in  our  Greek  money  is  eighty-three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty -three  drachmas  and  two 
obols.  AY  hat  the  particular  virtue  of  this  exact  number 
may  be  it  is  hard  to  determine,  unless  it  be  on  account  of 
the  value  of  the  number  three,  which  is  by  nature  perfect, 
and  the  first  of  odd  numbers,  the  first  also  of  plurals,  and 
containing  within  itself  all  the  elements  of  the  qualities 
of  number. 

V.  Fabius,  by  teaching  the  people  to  rest  their  hopes 
on  religion,  made  them  view  the  future  with  a  more 
cheerful  heart.  For  his  own  part,  he  trusted  entirely  to 
himself  to  win  the  victory,  believing  that  Heaven  grants 
men  success  according  to  the  valour  and  conduct  which 
they  display.  He  marched  against  Hannibal,  not  with 
any  design  of  fighting  him,  but  of  wearing  out  his  army 
by  long  delays,  until  he  could,  by  his  superior  numbers 
and  resources,  deal  with  him  easily.  With  this  object  in 
view  he  always  took  care  to  secure  himself  from  Hannibal's 
cavalry,  by  occupying  the  mountains  overhanging  the 
Carthaginian  camp,  where  he  remained  quiet  as  long  as 
the  enemy  did,  but  when  they  moved  he  used  to  accompany 
them,  showing  himself  at  intervals  upon  the  heights  at 
such  a  distance  as  not  to  be  forced  to  fight  against  his 
will,  and  yet,  from  the  very  slowness  of  his  movements, 
making  the  enemy  fear  tliat  at  every  moment  he  was 
about  to  attack.  By  these  dilatory  manoeuvres  he  incurred 
general  contempt,  and  was  looked  upon  with  disgust  by 
his  own  soldiers,  while  the  enemy,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  thought  him  utterly  without  warlike  enterprise. 
That   man  was   Hannibal   himself.     He  alone   perceived 
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FaLius's  true  generalship  aud  thorough  comprehension  of 
the  war,  aud  saw  that  either  he  must  by  some  means  be 
brought  to  tight  a  battle,  or  else  the  Carthaginians  were 
lost,  if  they  could  not  make  use  of  their  superiority  in 
arms,  but  were  to  be  worn  away  and  reduced  in  number 
and  resources,  in  which  they  were  already  deficient.  Ho 
put  in  force  every  conceivable  militaiy  stratagem  and 
device,  like  a  skilful  wrestler  when  he  tries  to  lay  hold  of 
his  antagonist,  and  kept  attacking  Fabius,  skirmishing 
round  him,  and  drawing  him  from  place  to  place,  in  his 
endeavours  to  make  him  quit  his  policy  of  caution.  But 
Fabius  was  convinced  tliat  he  was  right,  and  steadily 
declined  battle.  His  master  of  the  horse,  Minucius,  who 
longed  for  action,  gave  him  much  trouble.  This  man 
made  unseemly  boasts,  and  harangued  the  army,  filling  it 
■v\"ith  wild  excitement  and  self-confidence.  The  soldiers 
in  derision  used  to  call  Fabius  Hannibal's  lacquey,  because 
he  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  and  thought  ^Minucius 
a  really  great  general,  and  worthy  of  tlie  name  of  Koman. 
Minucius,  encouraged  in  his  arrogant  vauntings,  began  to 
ridicule  the  habit  of  encamping  on  the  mountain-tops, 
sjiying  that  the  dictator  always  took  care  to  provide  them 
with  good  seats  from  which  to  behold  the  spectacle  of  the 
burning  and  plundering  of  Italy,  and  used  to  ask  the 
friends  of  P'abius  whether  he  took  his  army  up  so  near 
the  sky  because  ho  had  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in 
what  went  on  on  the  earth  below,  or  whether  it  was  in 
order  to  conceal  it  from  the  enemy  among  the  clouds  and 
mists.  When  Fabius  was  infurmed  of  these  insults  by  his 
friends,  who  l>egged  him  to  wi])e  away  tliis  disgrace  by 
risking  a  battle,  he  answered,  "  If  I  did  so,  I  should  be 
mcjre  cowardly  than  I  am  now  thought  to  l)e,  in  abandcjning 
the  policy  which  I  have  determined  on  because  of  men's 
slanders  and  sneers.  It  is  no  shame  to  fear  for  one's 
coiintr}',  but  to  regard  the  opinions  and  spiteful  criticisms 
of  the  people  would  bo  iinworthy  of  the  high  office  which 
I  hold,  and  wotild  show  me  the  slave  of  those  whom  I 
ought  to  govern  and  restrain  when  they  would  fain  do 
wrong." 

VI.  Aft'-r  tin's,  Hannibal  made  a  blunder.     Wishing  to 
move  his  army  further  from  that  of  Fabius,  and  to  gain 
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an  open  part  of  the  country  where  he  could  obtain 
forage,  he  ordered  his  guides  one  night  after  supper  to 
lead  the  way  at  once  to  Casinatum.  They,  misunderstand- 
ing him  because  of  his  foreign  pronunciation,  led  his  forces 
to  the  borders  of  Campania,  near  the  city  of  Casilinum, 
through  the  midst  of  which  flows  the  river  Lothronus, 
which  the  Eomans  call  Vultumus.  This  country  is 
full  of  mountains,  except  one  valley  that  runs  towards 
the  sea-coast,  where  the  river  at  the  end  of  its  course 
overflows  into  extensive  marshes,  with  deep  beds  of 
sand.  The  beach  itself  is  rough  and  impracticable  for 
shipping. 

"When  Hannibal  was  marching  down  this  valley,  Fabius, 
by  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  country,  came  up  with 
him,  placed  four  thousand  men  to  guard  the  narrow  outlet, 
established  the  main  body  in  a  safe  position  in  the 
mountains,  and  with  the  light-armed  troops  fell  upon 
and  harassed  the  rear  of  Hannibal's  army,  throwing  it  all 
into  disorder,  and  killing  about  eight  hundred  men. 
Upon  this,  Hannibal  determined  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Perceiving  the  niistake  w^hich  he  had  made,  and  the 
danger  he  was  in,  he  crucified  his  guides,  but  still  could 
not  tell  how  to  force  his  way  out  through  the  Eoman 
army  which  was  in  possession  of  the  mountain  passes. 
While  all  were  terrified  and  disheartened,  believing  them- 
selves to  be  beset  on  all  sides  by  dangers  from  which 
there  was  no  escape,  Hannibal  decided  on  extricating 
himself  by  stratagem.  Taking  about  two  thousand 
captured  oxen,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  bind  a  torch  or 
faggot  of  dry  wood  to  their  homs,  and  at  night  at  a  given 
signal  to  set  them  on  fire,  and  drive  the  animals  towards 
the  narrow  outlet  near  the  enemy's  camp.  While  this 
was  being  done,  he  got  the  remainder  of  the  troops  under 
arms  and  led  them  slowly  forward.  The  cattle,  while  the 
flame  was  moderate,  and  burned  only  the  wood,  walked 
steadily  forward  towards  the  mountain  side,  astonishing 
the  shepherds  on  the  mountain,  who  thought  that  it  must 
be  an  army,  marching  in  one  great  column,  carr jdng  torches. 
But  when  their  horns  were  burned  to  the  quick,  causing 
them  considerable  pain,  the  beasts,  now  scorched  by  the 
fire  from  one  another  as  they  shook  their  heads,  set  off  in 
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wild  career  over  the  mountains,  with  their  foreheads  and 
tails  blazing;,  setting  fire  to  a  great  part  of  the  wood 
through  which  they  passed.  The  Romans  watching  the 
pass  were  tenibly  scared  at  the  sight ;  for  the  flames 
looked  like  torches  carried  by  men  running,  and  they 
fell  into  great  confusion  and  alarm,  thinking  that  they 
were  surrounded,  and  about  to  be  attacked  on  all  sides  by 
the  enemy.  They  dared  not  remain  at  their  post,  but 
abandoned  the  pass,  and  made  for  the  main  body.  At 
that  moment  Hannibal's  light  troops  took  possession  of 
the  heights  commanding  the  outlet,  and  the  main  army 
marched  safely  through,  loaded  ■\\'ith  plunder. 

VII.  It  happened  that  while  it  was  yet  night  Fabius 
perceived  the  trick ;  for  some  of  the  oxen  in  their  flight 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  but,  fearing  to 
fall  into  an  ambuscade  in  the  darkness,  he  kept  his  men 
quiet  under  arms.  When  day  broke  ho  pursued  and 
attacked  the  rearguard,  which  led  to  many  confused  skir- 
mishes in  the  rougli  ground,  and  produced  great  confusion, 
till  Hannibal  sent  back  his  practised  Spanish  mountaineers 
from  the  head  of  his  column.  These  men,  being  light 
and  active,  attacked  the  heavily-armed  Roman  infantry 
and  beat  off  Fabius'  attack  with  very  considerable  loss. 
Now  Fabius's  unpopularity  reached  its  highest  pitch,  and 
he  was  regarded  with  scorn  and  contempt.  He  had,  they 
said,  determined  to  refrain  from  a  pitched  battle,  meaning 
to  overcome  Hannil^al  by  superior  generalship,  and  ho 
had  been  defeated  in  that  too.  And  IIanniV)al  himself, 
wishing  to  increase  the  dislike  whicli  the  Romans  felt  for 
him,  though  he  burned  and  ra^'aged  every  other  part  of 
Italy,  forbade  his  men  t<j  touch  Fabius's  owTi  estates,  and 
even  placed  a  guard  to  see  that  no  damage  was  done  to 
them.  This  was  reported  at  Rome,  greatly  to  his  diti- 
credit ;  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people  Itrought  all  kinds 
of  false  accusations  against  him  in  puldic  harangues,  in- 
stigated chiefly  by  Metilius,  who  was  not  Fabius's  personal 
enemy,  but  being  a  relative  of  Miuucius,  the  Master  of 
the  Ilorso,  thought  that  he  was  pressing  the  interests 
of  the  latter  by  giving  currency  to  all  these  scandalous 
reports  about  Fabius.  lie  was  also  disliked  by  the  Senate 
because  of  the  terms  which  he  had  arranged  with  Han- 
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nibal  about  tlie  exchange  of  prisoners.  The  two  com- 
manders agreed  that  the  prisoners  should  be  exchanged  man 
for  man,  and  that  if  either  party  had  more  than  the  other, 
he  should  redeem  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  per 
man.  When,  then,  this  exchange  took  place,  two  hundred 
and  forty  Eomans  were  found  remaining  in  Hannibal's 
hands.  The  Senate  determined  not  to  send  these  men's 
ransom,  and  blamed  Fabius  for  having  acted  improperly 
and  against  the  interests  of  the  State  in  taking  back  men 
whose  cowardice  had  made  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Fabius,  on  hearing  this,  was  not  moved  at  the 
discontent  of  the  citizens,  but  having  no  money,  as  he 
could  not  bear  to  deceive  Hannibal  and  give  up  his 
countrymen,  sent  his  son  to  Eome  with  orders  to  sell  part 
of  his  estate,  and  bring  him  the  money  at  once  to  the 
camp.  The  young  man  soon  sold  the  land,  and  quickly 
returned.  Fabius  now  sent  the  ransom  to  Hannibal  and 
recovered  the  prisoners,  many  of  whom  afterwards  oftered 
to  repay  him  ;  but  he  would  take  nothing,  and  forgave 
their  debt  to  them  all. 

VIII.  After  this  the  priests  recalled  him  to  Eome  to 
perform  certain  sacrifices.  He  now  transferred  the  com- 
mand to  Minucius,  and  not  merely  ordered  him  as  dictator 
not  to  fight  or  entangle  himself  with  the  enemy,  but  even 
gave  him  much  advice  and  besought  him  not  to  do  so,  all 
of  which  Minucius  set  at  nought,  and  at  once  attacked 
the  enemy.  Once  he  observed  that  Hannibal  had  sent 
the  greater  part  of  his  army  out  to  forage  for  provisions, 
and,  attacking  the  remaining  troops,  he  drove  them  into 
their  intrenched  camp,  slew  many,  and  terrified  the  rest, 
who  feared  that  he  might  cany  the  camp  by  assault. 
When  Hannibal's  forces  collected  again,  Minucius  effected 
his  retreat  with  safety,  having  excited  both  himself  and 
the  army  with  his  success,  and  filled  them  with  a  spirit  of 
reckless  daring.  Soon  an  inflated  report  of  the  action 
reached  Eome.  Fabius,  when  he  heard  of  it,  said  that 
with  Minucius  he  feared  success  more  than  failure ;  but 
the  populace  were  delighted,  and  joyfully  collected  in  the 
Forum,  where  Metilius  the  tribune  ascended  the  rostra, 
and  made  a  speech  glorifying  Minucius,  and  accusing 
Fabius  not   merely  of  remissness   or   cowardice,  but   of 
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actual  treachery,  accusing  also  the  other  leading  men  of  the 
city  of  having  l)rought  on  the  war  from  the  very  beginning 
in  order  to  destroy  the  constitution ;  and  he  also  charged 
them  with  having  placed  the  city  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  as  dictator,  who  by  his  dilatory  proceedings  would 
give  Hannibal  time  to  establish  himself  firmly  and  to 
obtain  reinforcements  from  Africa  to  enable  him  to  conquer 
Italy. 

IX.  When  Fabius  addressed  the  people,  ho  did  not 
deign  to  make  any  defence  against  the  accusations  of  the 
tribune,  but  said  that  he  should  accomplish  his  sacrifices 
and  sacred  duties  as  iiuickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  return 
to  the  army  and  punish  Minucius  for  having  fought  a 
battle  against  his  orders.  At  this  a  great  clamour  was 
raised  by  the  people,  who  feared  for  their  favourite  Minu- 
cius, for  a  dictator  has  power  to  imprison  any  man,  and 
even  U)  put  him  to  death  ;  and  they  thought  that  Fabius, 
a  mild-tempereil  man  now  at  last  stirred  u])  to  wrath, 
would  be  liarsh  and  inexorable.  All  refrained  from  s]ieak- 
ing,  but  Metilius,  liaving  notliing  to  fear  because  of  the 
privileges  of  his  office  of  tribune  (for  that  is  the  only 
office  which  does  not  lose  its  prerogatives  on  tlie  election 
of  a  dictator,  but  remains  untouched  though  all  the  rest 
are  annulled),  made  a  violent  appeal  to  the  people,  begging 
them  not  to  give  up  Minucius,  nor  allow  him  to  be  treated 
as  Manlius  Torquatus  treated  his  son,  who  hud  him  be- 
headed, although  he  had  fought  most  bravely  and  gained 
a  crown  of  laurel  for  liis  victory.  He  asked  them  to 
remove  Fabius  from  his  dictatorship,  and  to  bestow  it  upon 
one  who  was  aide  and  willing  to  save  the  country.  Excited 
as  they  were  by  these  wurds,  they  yet  did  not  venture 
ui)on  removing  Fal)ius  from  his  post,  in  spite  of  tlieir 
feeling  against  liim,  but  they  decreed  that  31inucius 
should  conduct  tlie  war,  having  equal  powers  with  the 
dicbitor,  a  thing  never  l»efore  done  in  Kome,  but  which 
occurred  shortly  afterwards,  after  the  disaster  at  Cannaj, 
when  Marcus  Junius  was  dictator  in  the  camp,  and,  as 
many  memlx.T8  of  the  Senate  had  perished  in  tlie  battle, 
they  ch<»se  another  dictiitor,  Fabius  Buteo.  However,  he, 
after  enrolling  the  new  8enat<jrs,  on  the  sjvmo  day  dis- 
missed his  lictors,  got  rid  of  the  crowd  which  escorted 
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him,  and  mixed  witli  the  people  in  the  Forum,  transacting 
some  business  of  his  own  as  a  private  man. 

X.  Now  the  people,  by  placing  Minucius  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  dictator,  thought  to  humble  Fabius,  but 
they  formed  a  very  false  estimate  of  his  character.  He 
did  not  reckon  their  ignorance  to  be  his  misfortune,  but 
as  Diogenes  the  philosopher,  when  some  one  said  "  They 
are  deriding  you,"  answered  "  But  I  am  not  derided," 
thinking  that  those  alone  are  derided  who  are  affected 
and  disturbed  by  it,  so  Fabius  quietly  and  unconcernedly 
endured  all  that  was  done,  hereby  affording  an  example 
of  the  truth  of  that  philosophic  maxim  that  a  good  and 
honest  man  can  suffer  no  disgrace.  Yet  he  grieved  over 
the  folly  of  the  people  on  public  grounds,  because  they 
had  given  a  man  of  reckless  ambition  an  opportunity  for 
indulging  his  desire  for  battle  ;  and,  fearing  that  Minucius 
would  be  altogether  beside  himself  with  pride  and  vain 
glory,  and  would  soon  do  some  irreparable  mischief,  he 
left  Eome  unperceived  by  any  one.  On  reaching  the 
camp,  he  found  Minucius  no  longer  endurable,  but  in- 
solent and  overbearing,  and  demanding  to  have  the  sole 
command  every  other  day.  To  this  Fabius  would  not 
agree,  but  divided  his  forces  with  him,  thinking  it  better 
to  command  a  part  than  partly  to  command  the  whole  of 
the  army.  He  took  the  first  and  fourth  legion,  and  left 
the  second  and  third  to  Minucius,  dividing  the  auxiliary 
troops  equally  with  him. 

As  Minucius  gave  himself  great  airs,  and  was  gratified 
at  the  thought  that  the  greatest  of&cer  in  the  State  had 
been  humbled  and  brought  low  by  his  means,  Fabius 
reminded  him  that  if  he  judged  aright,  he  would  regard 
Hannibal,  not  Fabius,  as  his  enemy ;  but  that  if  he  per- 
sisted in  his  rivalry  with  his  colleagues,  he  must  beware 
lest  he,  the  honoured  victor,  should  appear  more  careless 
of  the  safety  and  success  of  his  countrymen,  than  he  who 
had  been  overcome  and  ill-treated  by  them, 

XL  Minucius  thought  all  this  to  be  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  the  old  man's  jealousy.  He  took  his  allotted 
troops,  and  encamped  apart  from  him.  Hannibal  was  not 
ignorant  of  what  was  passing,  and  watched  all  their 
movements  narrowly. 
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There  was  a  hill  between  the  two  armies,  which  it  was 
not  difficult  to  take,  which  when  taken  would  aflbrd  an  army 
a  safe  position,  and  one  well  supplied  with  necessaries. 
The  plain  by  which  it  was  surrounded  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  smooth,  but  was  nevertheless  intersected  with 
ditches  and  other  hollow  depressions.  On  this  account 
Hannibal  would  not  take  the  hill,  although  he  could 
easily  have  done  so,  but  preferred  to  leave  it  untouched,  in 
order  to  draw  the  enemy  into  figliting  for  its  possession. 
But  as  soon  as  he  saw  Fabius  separated  from  Minucius, 
he  placed  during  the  night  some  troops  in  the  depressions 
and  hollows  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  at  daybreak 
sent  a  few  men  to  take  the  hill,  in  order  to  draw  Minucius 
into  fifrhting  for  it,  in  which  he  succeeded.  Minucius 
first  sent  oxit  his  light  troops,  then  his  cavalry,  and  finally, 
seeing  that  Hannibal  was  reinforcing  the  troops  on  the 
hill,  he  came  down  with  his  entire  force.  He  fought, 
stoutly,  and  held  his  own  against  the  soldiers  on  the  hill, 
who  shot  their  missiles  at  him  ;  when  Hannibal,  seeing 
him  thoroughly  deceived,  and  offering  an  unprotected 
flank  to  the  troops  in  the  ambush,  gave  them  the  signal 
to  charge.  Upon  this  they  attacked  the  Eomans  from  all 
sides,  rushing  upon  them  with  loud  shouts,  cutting  off  the 
rearmost  men,  and  throwing  the  whole  army  into  con- 
fusion and  panic.  Minucius  himself  lost  heart  and  kept 
glancing  fii-st  at  one  and  then  at  another  of  his  officers, 
none  of  whom  ventured  to  stand  their  ground,  but 
betook  themselves  in  a  confused  mass  to  running  away, 
a  procee<ling  which  brought  them  no  safety,  for  the 
Numidian  horsemen,  as  the  day  was  now  theirs,  scoured 
the  plain,  encompassing  the  fugitives,  and  cut  off  all 
stragglers. 

XII.  Fabius  had  carefully  watched  the  Eomans,  and 
saw  in  what  danger  they  were.  Conscious,  it  would 
seem,  of  what  was  going  to  happen,  he  had  kept  his 
troops  under  arms,  and  gaifted  his  information  of  what 
was  going  on,  not  from  the  reports  of  scouts,  but  from  his 
own  eyesight,  from  a  convenient  height  outside  of  his 
camp.  As  s<>on  as  he  saw  the  army  surrounded  and  panic- 
stricken,  and  heard  the  cries  of  the  Eomans,  who  no 
longer  fought,  but  were  overcome  by  terror,  and  betaking 
themselves  to  flight,  ho  smote  his  thigh  and  with  a  deep 
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sigh,  said  to  liis  friends,  "  By  Hercules,  now  Minucius 
has  ruined  himself,  quicker  than  I  expected,  and  yet 
slower  than  his  manoeuvres  warranted."  Having  given 
orders  to  caiTy  out  the  standards  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  for  the  whole  army  to  follow,  he  said  aloud,  "  My 
men,  hurry  on  your  march  :  think  of  Marcus  Minucius  ;  he 
is  a  brave  man  and  loves  his  country.  If  he  has  made  any 
mistake  in  his  haste  to  drive  out  the  enemy,  we  will  blame 
him  for  that  at  another  time."  The  appearance  of  Fabius 
scared  and  drove  back  the  Numidians,  who  were  slaugh- 
tering the  fugitives  in  the  plain ;  next  he  bore  against 
those  who  were  attacking  the  Eoman  rear,  slaying  all  he 
met,  though  raost  of  them,  before  they  were  cut  oif  and 
treated  as  they  had  treated  the  Romans,  betook  themselves 
to  flight.  Hannibal  seeing  that  the  fortune  of  the  battle 
was  changed,  and  how  Fabius  himself,  with  a  strength 
beyond  his  years,  was  forcing  his  way  through  the  thick- 
est battle  up  the  hill  to  reach  Minucius,  withdrew  his 
troops,  and,  sounding  a  retreat,  led  them  back  into  his  en- 
trenched camp,  affording  a  most  seasonable  relief  to  the 
Eomans.  It  is  said  that  Hannibal  as  he  retired,  spoke 
jokingly  about  Fabius  to  his  friends  in  the  words,  "  Did  I 
not  often  warn  you  that  the  dark  cloud  which  has  so  long 
brooded  on  the  mountain  tops,  would  at  last  break  uj)Ou 
us  vnth.  blasts  of  hail  and  storm  ?  " 

XI 11.  After  the  battle  Fabius  collected  the  spoils  of 
siich  of  the  enemy  as  were  slain,  and  drew  oif  his  forces 
without  letting  fall  a  single  boastful  or  offensive  expression 
about  his  colleague.  But  Minucius  assembled  his  own  troops, 
and  thus  addressed  them,  "  My  fellow-soldiers,  it  is  beyond 
human  skill  to  make  no  mistakes  in  matters  of  importance, 
but  it  is  the  part  of  a  man  of  courage  and  sense  to  use 
his  mistakes  as  warnings  for  the  future.  I  myself  confess 
that  I  have  little  fault  to  find  with  Fortune,  and  great 
reason  to  thank  her ;  for  in  the  space  of  one  day  I  have 
learned  what  I  never  knew  ift  all  my  previous  life  :  that 
is,  that  I  am  not  able  to  command  others,  but  myself 
require  a  commander,  and  I  have  no  ambition  to  conquer 
a  man  by  whom  it  is  more  glorious  to  be  defeated.  The 
dictator  is  your  leader  in  everything  except  in  this,  that 
I  Avill  lead  you  to  express  your  thankfulness  to  him,  by 
being  the  first  to  offer  myself  to  him  as  an  exam2:»le  of 
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obedience  and  ^^'illingness  to  carry  out  his  orders."  After 
these  words  ho  ordered  the  eagles  to  be  raised  aloft  and 
all  the  soldiers  to  follow  them  to  the  camp  of  Fabius.  On 
entering  it,  he  proceeded  to  the  General's  tent,  to  the 
surj^)rise  and  wonderment  of  all.  "When  Fabius  was  come 
out,  he  placed  his  standards  in  the  ground  before  him, 
and  himself  addressed  him  as  father  in  a  loud  voice,  while 
his  soldiers  greeted  those  of  Fabius  by  the  name  of  their 
Patrons,  which  is  the  name  by  which  freed  men  address 
those  who  have  set  them  free.  Silence  being  enforced, 
Alinucius  said:  "Dictator,  you  have  won  two  victories  to- 
day, for  you  have  conquered  Hannibal  by  your  bravery, 
and  your  colleague  by  your  kindness  and  your  generalship. 
By  the  one  you  have  saved  our  lives,  and  by  the  other 
yuu  have  taught  us  our  duty,  for  we  have  been  disgrace- 
fully defeated  by  Hannibal,  but  beneficially  and  honour- 
aV)ly  by  you.  I  call  yuu  my  excellent  father,  having  no 
more  honouralde  apjiellation  to  bestow,  since  I  owe  a 
greater  debt  of  gratitude  to  you  than  to  him  who  begot 
nie.  To  him  I  merely  owe  my  single  life,  but  to  you  I 
owe  not  only  that  but  the  lives  of  all  my  men."  After 
these  words  he  emliraced  Faliius.  and  the  soldiers  folloAved 
his  example,  embracing  and  kissing  one  another,  so  that 
the  camp  was  full  of  joy  and  of  most  blessed  tears. 

XIV.  After  this,  Fabius  laid  down  his  office,  and  consuls 
were  again  elected.  Those  who  were  first  elected  followed 
the  detensive  policy  of  Falntis,  avoiding  pitched  battles 
with  Hannibal,  but  reinforcing  the  allies  and  preventing 
defections.  But  when  Terentius  Varro  was  made  consul, 
a  man  of  low  birth,  but  notorious  for  his  rash  temper  and 
liis  jxipularity  with  the  people,  he  made  no  secret,  in  hi.s 
inexperience  and  self-confidence,  of  his  intention  of  risking 
everything  on  one  cast.  He  was  always  reiterating  in 
his  publie  speeches  that  under  such  generals  as  Fabius 
the  war  made  no  progress,  wliercas  he  would  conquer  the 
enemy  the  first  day  he  saw  him.  By  means  of  tlieso 
boastful  speeches  he  enrolled  as  soldiers  such  a  multitude 
as  the  Komans  had  never  iKjfore  had  at  their  disposal  in 
any  war,  for  there  collected  for  the  l)attle  eighty-eight 
thousand  men.  This  caused  great  disquietude  to  Fabius 
and  other  sensible  iJomans,  who  feared  that  if  so  many 
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of  the  youth  of  Eome  were  cut  off,  the  city  woiild  never 
recover  from  the  blow.  They  addressed  themselves  there- 
fore to  the  other  consul,  Paulus  ^Emilius,  a  man  of  great 
experience  in  Avar,  but  disagreeable  to  the  people  and 
afraid  of  them  because  he  had  once  been  fined  by  them. 
Fabius  encouraged  him  to  attempt  to  hold  the  other 
consul's  rashness  in  check,  pointing  out  that  he  would 
"have  to  fight  for  his  country's  safety  with  Terentius 
Varro  no  less  than  with  Hannibal.  Varro,  he  said,  will 
hasten  to  engage  because  he  does  not  know  his  own 
strength,  and  Hannibal  Avill  do  so  because  he  knows  his 
own  weakness.  "  I  myself,  Paulus,"  said  he,  "  am  more 
to  be  believed  than  Varro  as  to  the  condition  of  Hannibal's 
affairs,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  no  battle  takes  place  with 
him  for  a  j^ear,  he  will  either  perish  in  this  country  or  be 
compelled  to  quit  it ;  because  even  now,  when  he  seems  to 
be  victorioiis  and  carrying  all  before  him,  not  one  of  his 
enemies  have  come  over  to  his  side,  while  scarcely  a  third 
of  the  force  which  he  brought  from  home  is  now  sur- 
viving." It  is  said  that  Paulus  answered  as  follows : 
"  For  my  own  part,  Fabius,  it  is  better  for  me  to  fall  bj- 
the  spears  of  the  enemy  than  be  again  condemned  by  the 
votes  of  my  own  countrymen ;  but  if  public  affairs  are 
indeed  in  this  critical  situation,  I  will  endeavour  rather 
to  approve  myself  a  good  general  to  you  than  to  all  those 
who  are  urging  me  to  the  opposite  course."  "With  this 
determination  Paulus  began  the  campaign. 

XV.  Varro  indi^ced  his  colleague  to  adopt  the  system 
of  each  consul  holding  the  chief  command  on  alternate 
days.  He  proceeded  to  encamp  near  Hannibal  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Aufidus,  close  to  the  village  of  Cannte. 
At  daybreak  he  showed  the  signal  of  battle  (a  red  tunic 
displayed  over  the  General's  tent),  so  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  at  first  disheartened  at  the  daring  ■  of  the 
consul  and  the  great  number  of  his  troops,  more  than 
twice  that  of  their  own  army.  Hannibal  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  get  under  arms,  and  himself  rode  with  a  few 
others  to  a  rising  ground,  from  which  he  viewed  the 
enemy,  who  were  already  forming  their  ranks.  When 
one  Gisco,  a  man  of  his  own  rank,  said  to  him  that  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy  were  wonderful,  Hannibal  with  a 
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serious  air  re})lied,  "  Another  circumstance  much  more 
wonderful  than  this  has  escaped  your  notice,  Gisco." 
^Vhen  Gisco  asked  what  it  might  be,  Hannibal  answered, 
"  It  is,  that  among  all  those  men  before  you  there  is  not 
one  named  Gisco."  At  this  unexpected  answer  they  all 
began  to  laugh,  and  as  they  came  down  the  liill  they  ke])t 
telling  this  joke  to  all  whom  they  met,  so  that  tlie  laugh 
became  universal,  and  Ilannibal's  staft'  was  quite  over- 
powered with  merriment.  The  Carthaginian  soldiers 
seeing  this  took  courage,  thinking  that  their  General 
must  be  in  a  position  to  despise  his  enemy  if  he  could 
thus  laugli  and  jest  in  the  presence  of  danger. 

XYI.  In  the  battle  Hannibal  employed  several  strata- 
gems :  first,  in  securing  the  advantage  of  position,  by 
getting  the  wind  at  his  back,  for  it  blew  a  hurricane, 
raiding  a  harsli  dust  from  the  sandy  plains,  which  rose 
over  the  Carthaginians  and  blew  in  the  faces  of  the 
liomans.  throwing  them  into  confusion.  Secondly,  in  his 
disposition  of  his  forces  he  showed  great  skill..  The  best 
troops  were  placed  on  the  wings,  and  the  centre,  which 
was  composed  of  the  worst,  was  made  to  project  far  beyond 
the  rest  of  the  line.  The  troops  on  eacli  wing  were  told 
that  when  the  Komans  had  driven  in  tliis  part  of  the  line 
and  were  so  become  partly  enclosed,  that  each  wing  must 
tnni  inwards,  and  attack  them  in  the  flank  and  rear  and 
endeavour  to  surround  them.  This  was  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  slaughter ;  for  wlien  the  centre  gave  way,  and 
niaile  room  for  the  pursuing  liomans,  Hannibal's  line 
assumed  a  crescent  form,  and  tlie  conunanders  of  the 
select  battalions  charging  fr^m  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Komans  attacked  them  in  flank,  destroying  every  man 
excej)t  such  as  escaped  being  sun-ounded.  It  is  related 
that  a  similar  disaster  befel  the  Roman  cavalry.  The 
hf)rse  of  I'aulus  was  wounded,  and  threw  its  rider,  upon 
wliich  man  after  man  of  his  staff  dismounted  and  came  to 
help  the  consul  on  f(X)t.  The  cavalry*,  seeing  this,  took  it 
for  a  general  order  to  dismount,  and  at  once  attacked  the 
enemy  on  fcnit.  Hannilial.  seeing  this,  said,  "I  am  better 
pleased  at  this  than  if  he  had  handed  tliem  over  to  mo 
bound  liand  and  foot."  This  anecdote  is  found  in  those 
•writers  who  have  described  the  incidents  of  the  buttle  in 
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detail.  Of  tlie  consuls,  Varro  escaped  with  a  few  followers 
to  Venusia.  Pauhis,  in  the  whirling  eddies  of  the  rout, 
covered  with  darts  which  still  stuck  in  his  wounds,  and 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  the  defeat,  sat  down  on  a 
stone  to  await  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
blood  with  which  his  face  and  head  were  covered  made  it 
hard  for  any  one  to  recognise  him ;  hut  even  his  own 
friends  and  servants  passed  him  by,  taking  no  heed  of 
him.  Only  Cornelius  Lentulus,  a  young  patrician,  saw 
and  recognised  him.  Dismounting  from  his  horse  and 
leading  it  up  to  him  he  begged  him  to  take  it  and  pre- 
serve his  life,  at  a  time  when  the  State  especially  needed 
a  wise  ruler.  But  he  refused,  and  forced  the  youth,  in 
spite  of  his  tears,  to  remount  his  horse.  He  then  took 
him  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  Lentulus,  tell  Fabius 
Maximus,  and  bear  witness  yourself,  that  Paulus  vEmilius 
followed  his  instructions  to  the  last,  and  departed  from 
nothing  of  what  was  agreed  upon  between  us ;  but  he 
was  vanquished  first  by  Varro,  and  secondly  by  Hannibal." 
Having  given  Lentulus  these  instructions  he  sent  him 
away,  and  flinging  himself  on  to  the  enemy's  swords 
perished.  In  that  battle  it  is  reckoned  that  fifty  thousand 
Eomans  fell,  and  four  thousand  were  taken  prisoners, 
besides  not  less  than  ten  thousand  who  were  taken  after 
the  battle  in  the  camps  of  the  two  consuls. 

XVII.  After  this  immense  success,  Hannibal  was  urged  * 
by  his  friends  to  follow  up  his  victory  and  enter  Eome 
with  the  fugitives,  promising  that  five  days  thereafter 
he  should  sup  in  the  Capitol.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
reasons  could  have  deterred  him  from  doing  so,  and  it 
seems  rather  as  if  some  divinity  prevented  his  march,  and 
inspired  him  with  the  dilatory  and  timid  policy  which  he 
followed.  It  is  said  that  the  Carthaginian,  Barca,  said  to 
him,  "  You  know  how  to  win  a  victory,  but  do  not  know 
how  to  use  one."  Yet  so  great  a  change  was  effected  by 
this  victory  that  he,  who  before  it  had  not  possessed  a 
single  city,  market,  or  harbour  in  Italy,  and  had  to  obtain 
his  provisions  with  the  utmost  difficulty  by  plunder, 
having  no  regular  base  of  operations,  but  merely  wander- 
ing about  with  his  army  as  though  carrjang  on  brigand- 
age on  a  large  scale,  now  saw  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy  at 
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his  feet.  Some  of  tlie  largest  and  most  powerful  States 
came  over  to  liiiii  of  their  own  accord,  and  he  attacked 
and  took  Capua,  the  most  important  city  next  to  Rome 
itself. 

It  would  appear  that  the  saying  of  Euripi<les,  that  "  ad- 
versity tries  our  friends,"  applies  also  to  good  generals. 
That  which  before  this  battle  was  called  Fabius's  coward- 
ice and  remissness,  was  now  regarded  as  more  than  human 
sagacity,  and  a  foresight  so  wonderful  as  to  be  beyond 
belief.  Kome  at  once  centred  her  last  hopes  upon  Fabius, 
taking  refuge  in  his  wisdom  as  men  take  sanctuary  at  an 
altar,  believing  his  discretion  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  her 
surviving  this  present  crisis,  even  as  in  the  old  Gaulish 
troubles.  For  though  he  had  been  so  cautious  and  back- 
ward at  a  time  when  there  seemed  to  be  no  imminent 
danger,  yet  now  when  every  one  was  gi-s-ing  waj*  to  use- 
less grief  and  lamentation,  he  alone  walked  through  the 
streets  at  a  calm  pace,  with  a  composed  coiintenance  and 
kindly  voice,  stupped  all  womanish  wailings  and  assemblies 
in  public  to  lament  their  losses,  persuaded  the  Senate  to 
meet,  and  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  magistrates,  being 
really  himself  the  moving  spirit  and  strength  of  the  State, 
which  looked  to  him  ahme  to  command  it. 

XVIII.  He  placed  guards  at  the  gates  to  prevent  the 
mob  from  quitting  the  city,  and  regulated  the  period  of 
mourning,  bidding  ever\'  man  mourn  for  thirty  days  in 
his  cwn  house,  after  which  all  signs  of  mourning  were  to 
be  put  away.  As  the  feast  of  Ceres  fell  during  tliose  days, 
it  was  thought  Ix'tter  to  omit  both  the  sacrifices  and  the 
processions  than  to  have  tlien\  marred  b}'  the  ccjnsciuus- 
ness  of  their  misfortune,  which  would  be  painfully  evident 
in  the  small  number  of  worshippers  and  their  downcast 
looks.  However,  everj^thing  that  the  soothsayers  com- 
manded to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods  and  to  expiate 
protligies  was  carried  out.  Fabius  I'ictor,  a  relative  of 
the  great  Fabius,  was  sent  to  Delplii,  and  of  two  of  the 
Vestal  virgins  who  were  found  to  have  been  seduced,  f)no 
was  buried  alive,  as  is  the  usual  custom,  while  the  other 
died  by  her  own  hand.  Especially  admiraljle  was  the 
spirit  and  the  calm  composure  of  tlie  city  when  the  consul 
Varro   returned   after  his  llight.     Ho   came  humbled  to 
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the  dust,  as  a  man  would  who  had  been  the  cause  of  a 
terrible  disaster,  but  at  the  gate  the  Senate  and  all  the 
people  went  out  to  greet  him.  The  chief  men  and  the 
magistrates,  amongst  whom  was  Fabius,  having  obtained 
silence,  spoke  in  praise  of  him  "  because  he  had  not  des- 
paired of  the  State  after  such  a  calamity,  but  had  come 
back  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  affairs  and  do  what  he 
could  for  his  countrymen  as  one  who  thought  they  might 
yet  be  saved." 

XIX.  When  they  learned  that  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
had  turned  away  from  Eome  to  other  parts  of  Italy,  the 
Eomans  again  took  courage  and  sent  out  armies  and 
generals.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  were  Tabius 
Maximus  and  Claudius  Marcellus,  both  equally  admirable, 
but  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view.  Marcellus, 
as  has  been  related  in  his  Life,  was  a  man  of  activity  and 
high  spirit,  rejoicing  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  and  just 
like  the  lordly  warriors  of  Homer.  With  a  truly  venture- 
some audacity,  he  in  his  first  battles  outdid  in  boldness 
even  the  bold  Hannibal  himeelf;  while  Fabius,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  convinced  that  his  former  reasoning  was 
true,  and  believed  that  without  any  one  fighting  or  even 
meddling  with  Hannibal,  his  army  would  wear  itself  out 
and  consume  away,  just  as  the  body  of  an  athlete  when 
overstrained  and  exerted  soon  loses  its  fine  condition. 
For  this  reason  Poseidonius  calls  Fabius  the  shield,  and 
Marcellus  the  sword  of  Eome,  because  the  steadiness  of 
Fabius,  combined  with  the  warlike  ardour  of  Marcellus, 
proved  the  saving  of  the  state.  Hannibal,  frequently 
meeting  Marcellus,  who  was  like  a  raging  torrent,  had  hip 
forces  shaken  and  weakened ;  while  Fabius,  like  a  deep 
quiet  river  kept  constantly  undermining  them  and  wast- 
ing them  away  unperceived.  Hannibal  was  at  length 
reduced  to  such  extremities  that  he  was  weary  of  fight- 
ing Marcellus,  and  feared  Fabius  even  though  he  did  not 
fight :  for  these  were  the  persons  whom  he  generally  had 
to  deal  with,  as  prsetors,  consuls,  or  pro-consuls,  for  each 
of  them  was  five  times  consul.  He  drew  Marcellus,  when 
consul  for  the  fifth  time,  into  an  ambuscade ;  but  although 
he  tried  every  art  and  stratagem  upon  Fabius  he  could 
effect  nothing,  except  once,  when  he  very  nearly  succeeded 
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in  niininp;  hiia.  He  forged  lettei-s  from  the  lending  citi- 
zens of  Metapoutuni,  and  then  sent  them  to  Faliius.  These 
letters  were  to  the  etfect  that  the  city  woiild  surrender  if 
he  ajipeared  before  it,  and  that  the  consjiirators  "sverc  only 
waiting  for  his  approach.  Fabius  was  so  much  moved  by 
these  letters  as  to  take  a  part  of  his  army  and  commence 
a  night  march  thither ;  but  meeting  with  unfavourable 
omens  on  the  way  he  turned  back,  and  soon  afterwards 
learned  that  the  letters  were  a  stratagem  of  Hannibal's, 
who  was  waiting  for  him  under  the  city  walls.  This 
escape  one  may  attribute  to  the  favour  of  Heaven. 

XX.  In  the  case  of  revolts  and  insurrections  among  the 
subject  cities  and  allies,  Fal.)ius  thought  it  best  to  restrain 
them  and  discountenance  their  proceedings  in  a  gentle 
manner,  not  treating  everv'  suspected  person  with  harsh- 
ness, or  inquiring  too  strictly  into  every  case  of  suspected 
disloyalty.  It  is  ^aid  that  a  Marsian  soldier,  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  allies  for  bravery  and  nobility  of  birth, 
was  discovered  by  Fabius  to  be  engaged  in  organizing  a 
revolt.  Fabius  showed  no  sign  of  anger,  but  admitted 
that  he  had  not  l)een  treated  with  the  distinction  he 
deserved,  and  said  that  in  the  present  instance  he  sliould 
blame  his  officers  for  distributing  rewards  more  by  favour 
than  by  merit;  but  that  in  future  he  should  be  vexed 
with  him  if  he  did  not  apply  directly  to  himself  when  he 
had  any  request  to  make.  Sapng  this,  he  presented  liim 
with  a  war  horse  and  other  marks  of  honour,  so  that 
thenceforth  the  man  always  served  him  with  the  utmost 
zeal  and  fidelity.  He  tliought  it  a  shame  that  trainers  of 
horses  and  dogs  should  Ik)  able  to  tamo  the  savage  spirit 
of  those  animals  by  careful  attention  and  education  rather 
than  by  whips  ami  clogs,  and  yet  tliat  a  commander  of 
men  should  not  rely  cliiefly  on  mild  and  conciliatory 
measures,  but  trc^it  them  more  harshly  than  gardoneis 
treat  the  \vild  fig-trees,  wild  pears,  and  wild  olives,  which 
they  by  careful  cultivation  turn  into  trees  bearing  good 
fruit.  His  captains  informed  him  tliat  a  certain  soldier, 
a  Lucanian  by  l)irth,  was  irregular  and  (tften  absent  from 
his  duty.  lie  made  in(|uirit'8  as  to  wliat  his  general 
conduct  was.  All  agreed  that  it  would  bo  difficult  to  find 
a  better  soldier,  and  related  some  of  his  exploits.     Fabius 
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at  length  discovered  that  the  cause  of  his  absence  was  that 
he  was  in  love  with  a  certain  girl,  and  that  he  continually 
ran  the  risk  of  making  long  journeys  from  the  camp  "to 
meet  her.  Without  the  knowledge  of  the  soldier,  he  sent 
and  apprehended  this  girl,  whom  he  concealed  in  his  own 
tent.  Then  he  invited  the  Lucanian  to  a  private  inter- 
view, and  addressed  him  as  follows : — "  You  have  been 
observed  frequently  to  pass  the  night  outside  of  the  camp, 
contrary  to  the  ancient  practice  and  discipline  of  the 
Eoman  army :  but  also,  you  have  been  observed  to  be  a 
brave  man.  Your  crime  is  atoned  for  by  your  valiant 
deeds,  but  for  the  future  I  shall  commit  you  to  the  custody 
of  another  person."  Then,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
soldier,  he  led  the  girl  forward,  joined  their  hands,  and 
said :  "  This  lady  pledges  her  word  that  you  will  remain 
in  the  camp  with  us.  You  must  prove  by  your  conduct 
that  it  was  not  from  any  unworthy  motive,  for  which  she 
was  the  pretext,  but  solely  through  love  for  her  that  you 
used  to  desert  your  post."  This  is  the  story  which  is 
related  about  him. 

XXI,  Fabius  obtained  possession  of  Tarentum  by 
treachery  in  the  following  manner.  In  his  army  was 
a  young  man  of  Tarentum  whose  sister  was  devotedly 
attached  to  him.  Her  lover  was  a  Bruttian,  and  one  of 
the  officers  of  Hannibal's  garrison  there.  This  gave  the 
Tarentine  hopes  of  effecting  his  purpose,  and  with  the 
consent  of  Fabius  he  went  into  the  city,  being  commonly 
supposed  to  have  run  away  to  see  his  sister.  For  the  first 
few  days  the  Bruttian  remained  in  his  quarters,  as  she 
wished  her  amour  with  him  not  to  be  known  to  her 
brother.  He  then,  however,  said  :  "  There  was  a  rumour 
in  the  army  that  you  were  intimate  with  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  garrison.  Who  is  he  ?  for  if  he  is  as  they  say,  a 
man  of  courage  and  distinction — war,  which  throws  everj-- 
thing  into  confusion,  will  care  little  what  countryman  he 
may  be.  Nothing  is  disgraceful  which  we  cannot  avoid  ; 
but  it  is  a  blessing,  at  a  time  when  justice  has  no  power, 
that  we  should  j'ield  to  a  not  disagreeable  necessity.  Upon 
this  the  lady  sent  for  her  Bruttian  admirer  and  introduced 
him  to  her  brother.  He,  by  encouraging  the  stranger  in 
his  passion,  and  assuring  him  that  he  would  induce  his 
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sister  to  look  favourably  on  it,  had  no  diflSculty  in  inducing 
the  man,  who  was  a  mercenary  soldier,  to  hreak  liis  faith 
in  expectation  of  the  great  rewards  which  he  was  pro- 
mised by  Fabiiis.  This  is  the  account  given  of  the  trans- 
action by  most  writers,  though  some  say  that  the  lady  by 
whose  means  the  Bruttian  was  seduced  from  his  allegiance 
was  not  a  Tarentine,  but  a  Briittian  by  race,  who  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  Fabius  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  slie  dis- 
covered that  a  fellow-countryman  and  acquaintance  of 
hers  was  in  command  of  the  Bruttian  garrison,  told  Fabius 
of  it,  and  by  interviews  which  she  had  with  the  officer 
outside  the  walls  gradually  won  him  over  to  the  Eoman 
interests. 

XXII.  While  these  negotiations  were  in  progi'ess, 
Fabius,  wishing  to  contrive  something  to  draw  Hannibal 
away,  sent  orders  to  tlie  troops  at  Khegium  to  ravage  the 
Bruttian  country  and  take  Caulonia  by  storm.  The  troops 
at  Khegium  were  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men.  mostly 
deserters :  and  the  most  worthless  of  those  disgraced 
soldiers  whom  Marcellus  brought  from  Sicily,  so  that 
their  loss  would  not  cause  any  sorrow  or  harm  to  Rome ; 
while  he  hoped  that  l»y  throwing  them  out  as  a  bait  to 
Hannibal  he  might  draw  him  away  from  I'arentum,  as 
indeed  he  did.  Hannilial  at  once  started  with  his  army 
to  attack  them,  a,nd  meanwhile,  on  the  sixth  day  after 
Fabius  arrived  before  Tarentum,  the  young  man  having 
previously  concerted  measures  witli  tlie  Bruttian  and  liis 
sister,  came  to  him  by  night  and  tuld  him  that  all  was 
ready  ;  knowing  accurately  and  having  well  inspected  the 
jilace  where  the  Bruttian  would  be  ready  to  open  the  gate 
and  let  in  the  besiegers.  Fabius  would  not  dejiend  en- 
tirely ui)on  the  chance  of  treachery ;  but  though  he  him- 
self went  (juietly  to  the  appointed  place,  the  rest  of  the 
army  attacked  the  town  botli  by  sea  and  land,  with  great 
clamour  and  disturbance,  until,  when  most  of  the  Taren- 
tines  had  run  to  repel  the  assault,  the  Bruttian  gave  the 
word  to  Fabius,  and,  muunting  liis  scaling  ladders,  he 
to<jk  the  place.  On  this  occasiim  Fabius  seems  to  have 
acted  unworthily  of  his  reputation,  for  he  ordered  the 
cliief  Bruttian  officers  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  that  it 
might  not  be  said  that  he  gained  the  place  by  treacUeiy. 
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However,  he  did  not  obtain  this  glory,  and  gained  a 
reputation  for  faithlessness  and  cruelty.  Many  of  the 
Tarentines  were  pnt  to  death,  thirty  thousand  were  sold 
for  slaves,  and  the  city  was  sacked  by  the  soldiers. 
Three  thousand  talents  were  brought  into  the  public 
treasur3^ 

While  everything  else  was  being  carried  off,  it  is  said 
that  the  clerk  who  was  taking  the  inventory  asked 
Fabius  what  his  pleasure  was  with  regard  to  the  gods, 
meaning  the  statues  and  i^ictures.  "  Fabius  replied,  "  Let 
us  leave  the  Tarentines  their  angry  gods."  However,  he 
took  the  statue  of  Hercules  from  Tarentum  and  placed  it 
in  the  Capitol,  and  near  to  it  he  placed  a  brazen  statue  of 
himself  on  horseback,  acting  in  this  respect  much  worse 
than  Marcellus,  or  rather  proving  that  Marcellus  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  mildness  and  generosity  of  temper, 
as  is  shown  in  his  Life. 

XXIII.  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  been  hastening  to 
relieve  Tarentum,  and  to  have  been  within  five  miles  of  it 
when  it  was  taken.  He  said  aloud  :  "  So  then,  the  Eomans 
also  have  a  Hannibal ;  we  have  lost  Tarentum  just  as  we 
gained  it."  Moreover  in  private  he  acknowledged  to  his 
friends  that  he  had  long  seen  that  it  was  very  difficult, 
and  now  thought  it  impossible  for  them  to  conquer  Italy 
under  existing  circumstances. 

Fabius  enjoyed  a  second  triumph  for  this  success,  which 
was  more  glorious  than  his  first.  He  had  contended  with 
Hannibal  and  easily  baffled  all  his  attempts  just  as  a  good 
wrestler  disengages  himself  with  ease  from  the  clutches  of 
an  antagonist  whose  strength  is  beginning  to  fail  him  ;  for 
Hannibal's  army  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been,  being 
partly  corrupted  by  luxury  and  plunder,  and  partly  also 
worn  out  by  unremitting  toils  and  battles. 

One  Marcus  Livius  had  been  in  command  of  Tarentum 
when  Hannibal  obtained  possession  of  it.  In  spite  of  this, 
he  held  the  citadel,  from  which  he  could  not  be  dislodged, 
until  Tarentum  was  recaptured  by  the  Komans.  This 
man  was  vexed  at  the  honours  paid  to  Fabius,  and  once,  in 
a  transport  of  envy  and  vain  glory,  he  said  before  the 
Senate  that  he,  not  Fabius,  was  the  real  author  of  the 
recapture  of  the  to^vn.     Fabius  with  a  smile  answered : 
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"  Yery  true ;  for  if  you  had  not  lost  the  place,  I  coulJ 
never  have  recaptured  it." 

XXIV.  The  Komans,  among  many  other  marks  of 
respect  for  Fabius,  elected  his  son  consul.  When  ho  had 
entered  on  tliis  office  and  was  making  some  arrangements 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  his  father,  either  because  of 
his  age  and  infirmities  or  else  intending  to  try  his  son, 
mounted  on  horseback  and  rode  towards  him  through  the 
crowd  of  bystanders.  The  young  man  seeing  him  at  a 
distance  would  not  endure  this  slight,  but  sent  a  lictor  to 
bid  his  father  dismount  and  come  on  foot,  if  he  wanted 
anything  of  the  consul.  Those  present  were  vexed  at  this 
order,  and  looked  on  Fabius  in  silence,  as  if  they  thought 
that  he  was  unworthily  treated,  considering  his  great 
reputation  :  but  he  himself  instantly  alighted,  ran  to  his 
son,  and  embracing  him,  said  :  "  You  both  think  and  act 
rightly,  my  son ;  for  you  know  whom  you  command,  and 
how  great  an  office  you  hold.  Thus  it  was  that  we  and 
our  ancestors  made  Rome  great,  by  thinking  less  of  our 
parents  and  of  our  children  than  of  the  glorj''  of  our 
countrj'."  It  is  even  said  to  be  true  that  the  great  grand- 
father of  Fabius,  although  he  had  been  consul  five  times, 
had  finished  several  campaigns  with  splendid  triumphs, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  Iiome,  yet 
acted  as  lieutenant  to  his  son  when  consul  in  the  field,  and 
that  in  the  subsequent  triumph  the  son  drove  into  Rome 
in  a  chariot  and  four,  while  he  with  the  other  officers 
followed  liim  on  horseback,  glorj-ing  in  the  fact  that 
although  ho  was  his  son's  master,  and  although  he  was 
and  was  accounted  the  first  citizen  in  L'ome,  yet  ho  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  laws  and  the  chief  magistrate.  Nor 
did  he  deserve  admiration  for  this  alone. 

Fabius  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  son,  and  this  he 
bore  with  fortitude,  as  became  a  man  of  sense  and  an 
excellent  parent.  He  himself  pronounced  the  funeral 
oration  which  is  always  spoken  Ijy  some  relative  on  the 
deaths  of  illustrious  men,  and  afterwards  he  wrote  a  copy 
of  his  8]>eech  and  distributed  it  to  his  friends. 

XXV.  Cornelius  iScipio  meanwhile  had  been  sent  to 
Spain,  where  he  had  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  many 
battles  and  driven   them  out  of  the   country,  and  had 
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also  overcome  many  tribes,  taken  many  cities,  and  done 
glorious  deeds  for  Eome.  On  his  return  he  was  received 
^vith  great  honour  and  respect,  and,  feeling  that  the  people 
expected  some  extraordinary  exploit  from  him,  he  decided 
that  it  was  too  tame  a  proceeding  to  fight  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  and  determined  to  pour  troops  into  Africa,  attack 
Carthage,  and  transfer  the  theatre  of  war  from  Italy  to 
that  country.  He  bent  all  his  energies  to  persuade 
the  people  to  approve  of  this  project,  but  was  violently 
opposed  by  Fabius,  who  spread  great  alarm  through  the 
city,  pointing  out  that  it  was  being  exposed  to  great 
danger  by  a  reckless  young  man,  and  endeavouring  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  Eomans  from 
adopting  Scipio's  plan.  He  carried  his  point  with  the 
Senate,  but  the  people  believed  that  he  was  envious  of 
Scipio's  prosperity  and  desired  to  check  him,  because  he 
feared  that  if  he  did  gain  some  signal  success,  and  either 
put  an  end  to  the  war  altogether  or  remove  it  from  Italy, 
he  himself  might  be  thought  a  feeble  and  dilatory 
general  for  not  having  finished  the  war  in  so  many 
campaigns. 

It  appears  that  at  first  Fabius  opposed  him  on  grounds 
of  prudence  and  caution,  really  fearing  the  dangers  of  his 
project,  but  that  the  contest  gradually  became  a  personal 
one,  and  he  was  moved  by  feelings  of  jealousy  to  hinder 
the  rise  of  Scipio  ;  for  he  tried  to  induce  Crassus,  Scipio's 
colleague,  not  to  give  up  the  province  of  Africa  to  Scipio, 
but  if  the  expedition  were  determined  on,  to  go  thither 
himself,  and  he  prevented  his  being  supplied  with  funds 
for  the  campaign.  Scipio  being  thus  compelled  to 
raise  funds  himself,  obtained  them  from  the  cities  in 
Etruria  which  were  devoted  to  bis  interests.  Crassus 
likewise  was  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  was 
also  obliged  to  remain  in  Italy  by  his  office  of  Pontifex 
Maximus. 

XXVI.  Fabius  now  tried  another  method  to  oppose 
Scipio.  He  dissuaded  the  youth  of  the  city  from  taking 
service  with  him  by  continually  vociferating  in  all  public 
meetings  that  Scipio  not  only  was  himself  running  away 
from  Hannibal,  but  also  was  about  to  take  all  the  remain- 
ing forces  of  Italy  out  of  the  country  with  him,  deluding 
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the  young  men  with  vain  hopes,  and  so  persuading  them 
to  leave  their  parents  and  wives,  and  their  city  too,  while 
a  victorious  and  invincible  enemy  was  at  its  very  gates. 
By  these  representations  he  alarmed  the  Eomans,  who 
decreed  that  Scipio  should  only  use  the  troops  in  Sicily, 
and  three  hundred  of  the  best  men  of  his  Spanish  army. 
In  this  transaction  Fabius  seems  to  have  acted  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  cautious  disposition. 

However,  when  Scipio  crossed  over  into  Africa,  news 
came  to  Rome  at  once  of  great  and  glorious  exploits  per- 
formed and  great  battles  won.  As  substantial  proof  of 
these  there  came  many  trophies  of  war,  and  the  king  of 
Mumidia  as  a  captive.  Two  camps  were  burned  and 
destroyed,  with  great  slaughter  of  men,  and  loss  of  horses 
and  Avar  material  in  the  flames.  Embassies  also  were 
sent  to  Hannilial  from  Carthage,  begging  him  in  piteous 
terms  to  abandon  his  fruitless  hopes  in  Italy  and  come 
home  to  help  them,  while  in  liome  the  name  of  Scipio  was 
in  everj'  man's  mouth  because  of  his  successes.  At  this 
jieriod  Fabius  proposed  that  a  successor  to  Scipio  should 
be  sent  out,  without  having  any  reason  to  allege  for  it 
except  the  old  proverb  that  it  is  dangerous  to  entrust  such 
imp  )rtant  operations  to  the  luck  of  one  man,  because  it  is 
hard  for  the  same  man  always  to  be  lucky.  This  proposal 
of  his  offended  most  of  his  countrjauen,  who  thought  him 
a  peevish  and  malignant  old  man,  or  else  that  he  was  timid 
and  spiritless  from  old  age,  and  excessively  terrified  at 
nanni])al ;  for,  even  when  Hannibal  quitted  Italy  and 
withdrew  his  forces  Fabius,  would  not  itermit  the  joy  of 
his  countrj'men  to  1)0  unmixed  with  alanu,  as  he  informed 
them  that  now  the  fortunes  of  liome  were  in  a  more 
critical  situation  than  ever,  because  Hannibal  would  be 
much  more  to  Ikj  dreaded  in  Africa  under  the  walls  of 
Carthage  it.self,  where  he  would  lead  an  army,  yet  reeking 
witli  the  bl(KKl  of  many  Koman  dietaturs,  consuls  and 
generals,  to  attack  Scipio.  By  these  words  the  city  was 
again  filled  with  terror,  and  although  the  war  had  been 
removed  to  Africa  yet  its  alarms  seemed  to  have  come 
nearer  to  Rome. 

XXVII.  However  Scipio,  after  no  long  time,  defeated 
Hannibal  in  a  pitched  battle  and  crushed  the  pride  of 
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Carthage  under  foot.     He  gave  tlie  Eomans  the  enjoyment 
of  a  success  beyond  their  hopes,  and  truly 

"  Eestorcd  the  city,  shaken  by  the  storm." 

Fabius  Maximus  did  not  survive  till  the  end  of  the  war, 
nor  did  he  live  to  hear  of  Hannibal's  defeat,  or  see  the 
glorious  and  lasting  prosperity  of  his  countiy,  for  about 
the  time  when  Hannibal  left  Italy  he  fell  sick  and  died. 

The  Thebans,  we  are  told,  buried  Epameinondas  at  the 
public  expense,  because  he  died  so  poor  that  they  say  no- 
thing was  found  in  his  house  except  an  iron  spit.  Fabius 
was  not  honoured  by  the  Romans  with  a  funeral  at  the 
public  expense,  yet  every  citizen  contributed  the  smallest 
Eoman  coin  towards  the  expenses,  not  that  he  needed  the 
money,  but  because  they  buried  him  as  the  father  of  the 
people,  so  that  in  his  death  he  received  the  honourable 
respect  which  he  had  deserved  in  his  life. 
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co:\rPArvisox  of  perikles  and 

FABIUS  MAXIMUS. 

I.  SccH  is  the  story  of  these  men's  lives.  As  they  both 
gave  many  proofs  of  aV)ility  in  -svar  and  politics,  let  us 
first  turn  our  attention  to  their  warlike  exploits.  And 
here  we  must  notice  that  Perikles  found  the  Athenian 
]ieople  at  the  height  of  their  power  and  prosperity,  so 
that  from  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  State  it  could 
scarcely  meet  with  any  great  disaster,  whereas  Fabius  per- 
formed his  great  serA'ices  to  Rome  when  it  was  in  the  last 
extremity  of  danger,  and  did  not  merely,  like  Perikles, 
confirm  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  but  greatly  improved 
it,  having  found  it  in  a  lamentable  condition.  Moreover, 
the  successes  of  Kimon,  the  victories  of  ^lyronides  and  Leo- 
krates,  and  the  many  achievements  of  Tolmidcs  rather 
gave  Perikles  when  in  chief  command  an  occasion  for  pub- 
lic rejoicing  and  festivity,  than  any  opportunity  for  either 
conquests  abroad  or  defensive  wars  at  home.  Fabius, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  before  his  eyes  the  spectacle  of 
many  defeats  and  routs  of  Koman  armies,  of  many  consuls 
and  generals  fallen  in  battle,  of  lakes,  plains  and  forests 
filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  of  rivers  running 
with  blood.  Yet  with  his  mature  and  unbending  intellect 
he  undertook  to  extricate  Kome  from  these  dangers,  and 
as  it  were  by  his  own  strength  alone  supitorted  the  State, 
80  that  it  was  not  utterly  overwhelmed  by  these  terrible 
disasters.  Nevertheless  it  would  appear  not  to  be  so  hard  a 
task  to  manage  a  State  in  adversity,  when  it  is  humble  and 
is  compelled  bj*  its  misfortunes  to  obey  wise  counsellors, 
as  it  is  to  check  and  bridle  a  people  excited  and  arrogant 
with  gcxid  fortune,  which  was  especially  the  case  with  Peri- 
kles an<l  tlie  Athenians.  On  the  other  hand,  considering 
the  terrible  nature  of  the  blows  which  had  fallen  on  the 
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Eomans,  Fabius  must  have  been  a  great  and  strong-minded 
man  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  them,  but  still  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  policy  upon  which  he  had  determined. 

II.  We  may  set  the  capture  of  Samos  by  Perikles  against 
the  retaking  of  Tarentum  by  Fabius,  and  also  the  conquest 
of  Euboea  by  the  one  against  that  of  the  Campanian  cities 
by  the  other,  though  Capua  itself  was  recovered  by  the 
consuls,  Fulvius  and  Appius.  Fabius  seems  never  to  have 
fought  a  pitched  battle,  except  that  one  which  gained  him 
his  first  triumph,  while  Perikles  set  up  nine  trophies  for 
victories  by  sea  and  land.  But  again,  there  is  no  action  of 
Perikles  which  can  be  compared  to  that  of  Fabius  when 
he  snatched  away  Minucius  from  the  grasp  of  Hannibal, 
and  saved  an  entire  Eoman  army  from  destruction.  That 
was  an  exploit  glorious  for  the  courage,  generalship,  and 
kindness  of  heart  displayed  by  Fabius ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand  Perikles,  made  no  such  blunder  as  did  Fabius, 
when  out-generalled  by  Hannibal  with  the  cattle.  Here, 
although  Fabius  caught  his  enemy  in  a  defile  which  he 
had  entered  by  chance,  yet  he  let  him  escape  by  night, 
and  next  day  found  his  tardy  movements  outstripped,  and 
himself  defeated  by  the  man  whom  he  had  just  before  so 
completely  cut  off.  If  it  be  the  part  of  a  good  general,  not 
merely  to  deal  with  the  present,  but  to  make  conjectures 
about  the  future,  we  may  remark  that  the  Peloponnesian 
war  ended  just  as  Perikles  had  foretold,  for  the  Athenians 
frittered  away  their  strength ;  whereas  the  Eomans,  con- 
trary to  the  expectation  of  Fabius,  by  sending  Scipio  to 
attack  Carthage  gained  a  complete  victory,  not  by  chance, 
but  by  the  skill  of  their  general  and  the  courage  of  their 
troops,  who  overthrew  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle. 
Thus  the  one  was  proved  to  be  right  by  the  misfortunes 
of  his  country,  and  the  other  proved  to  be  wrong  by  its 
success,  indeed  it  is  just  as  much  a  fault  in  a  general  to 
receive  a  check  from  want  of  foresight  as  to  let  slip  an 
opportunity  through  diffidence :  and  both  these  failings, 
excess  of  confidence  and  want  of  confidence,  are  common 
to  all  except  the  most  consummate  generals.  Thus  much 
for  their  military  talents. 

III.  In  political  matters,  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  a 
great  blot  upon  the  fame  of  Perikles ;  for  it  is  said  to  have 
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1  '.on  caused  by  his  refusal  to  yield  the  least  point  to  the 
Lacedtemonians.  I  do  not  imagine,  however,  that  Fabius 
Maximus  would  have  yielded  anytliing  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, but  would  have  bravely  risked  any  danger  in 
defence  of  the  Konian  Em])ire.  The  kind  treatment  of 
Minucius  by  Fabius  and  his  mildness  of  character  ccin- 
trast  verj-  favourably  with  the  bitter  party  feud  of  Peri- 
kles  with  Kimon  and  Thucydides,  who  were  men  of  good 
birth,  and  belonging  to  the  consei'^'ative  Jiarty,  and 
whom  Perikles  drove  into  exile  by  the  ostracism.  Then, 
too,  the  pi twer  of  Perikks  was  much  greater  than  that  of 
Fabius.  Perikles  woiild  not  permit  the  State  to  suffer 
disaster  because  of  the  bad  management  of  her  generals. 
One  of  them  alone,  Tolmides,  succeeded  in  having  his  own 
way,  against  the  wishes  of  Perikles,  and  perished  in  an 
attack  on  the  Boeotians,  while  all  the  rest,  because  of  his 
immense  influence  and  power,  submitted  themselves  to  his 
authority  and  regulated  their  proceedings  by  his  ideas. 
Whereas  Fabius,  although  ho  could  avoid  any  error  in 
managing  his  own  army,  was  thwarted  by  his  being 
powerless  to  control  the  movements  of  other  generals. 

For  the  Romans  would  not  have  suffered  so  many 
defeats  if  Fabius  had  enjoyed  the  same  power  that 
Perikles  did  in  Athens.  As  to  their  generosity  with  re- 
gard to  money,  the  one  was  remarkable  for  never  receiving 
bribes,  while  the  other  spent  much  on  ransoming  prisoners 
at  his  own  expense  ;  although  this  was  not  much  above 
six  talents,  while  it  is  hard  for  any  one  to  tell  tlie  amount 
of  money  which  Perikles  might  have  taken  from  foreign 
princes  and  Greek  allied  states,  all  of  which  he  refused 
and  kept  his  hands  clean.  As  to  the  great  public  works, 
the  construction  of  the  temples,  and  of  the  public 
buildings  with  which  Perikks  adorned  Athens,  the  whole 
of  the  edifices  in  Pome  together,  before  the  time  of  the 
emperors,  are  not  worthy  to  be  comj)ared  to  them,  for  they 
far  surpassed  them  both  in  largeness  of  scale  and  in 
beauty  of  design. 
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LIFE  OF  ALKIBIADES. 

I.  The  pedigree  of  Alkibiades  is  said  to  begin  with 
Eurysakes  the  son  of  Ajax,  while  on  the  mother's  side 
he  descended  from  Alkmjeon,  being  the  son  of  Deino- 
mache,  the  daughter  of  Megakles.  His  father  Kleinias 
fought  bravely  at  Artemisium  in  a  trireme  fitted  out 
at  his  own  expense,  and  subsequently  fell  fighting 
the  Boeotians,  in  the  battle  of  Koronea.  Alkibiades 
after  this  was  entrusted  to  Perikles  and  Ariphron,  the 
two  sons  of  Xanthippus,  who  acted  as  his  guardians 
because  they  were  the  next  of  kin.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  that  the  friendship  of  Sokrates  for  him  did 
not  a  little  to  increase  his  fame,  seeing  that  Nikias, 
Demosthenes,  Lamakus,  Phormio,  Thrasybulus,  and  The- 
ramenes,  were  all  men  of  mark  in  his  lifetime,  and  yet 
we  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  mother  of  any  one 
of  them,  while  we  know  the  name  even  of  the  nurse  of 
Alkibiades,  who  was  a  Laconian,  named  Amykla,  and 
that  of  Zopyrus,  his  paedagogus,  one  of  which  pieces  of 
information  we  owe  to  Antisthenes,  and  the  other  to 
Plato.  As  to  the  beauty  of  Alkibiades,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  anything  except  that  it  was  equally  fascinating 
when  he  was  a  boy,  a  youth,  and  a  man.  The  saying 
of  Euripides,  that  all  beauties  have  a  beautiful  autumn 
of  their  charms,  is  not  universally  true,  but  it  was  so  in 
the  case  of  Alkibiades  and  of  a  few  other  persons  because 
of  the  symmetry  and  vigour  of  their  frames.  Even  his  lisp 
is  said  to  have  added  a  charm  to  his  speech,  and  to  have 
made  his  talk  more  persuasive.  His  lisp  is  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  in  the  verses  in  which  he  satirises  Theorus, 
in  which  Alkibiades  calls  him  Theolus,  for  he  pronounced 
the  letter  r  like  1.  Archippus  also  gives  a  sneering 
account  of  the  son  of  Alkibiades,  who,  he  said,  swaggered 
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in  his  walk,  trailinp;  his  cloak,  that  he  might  look  as  like 
his  father  as  possible,  and 

"  Bends  his  aflfecteJ  neck,  iind  lisping  speaks." 

II.  His  character,  in  the  course  of  his  varied  and 
brilliant  career,  developed  many  strange  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions.  Emulation  and  love  of  distinction 
were  the  most  prominent  of  his  many  violent  passions,  as 
is  clear  from  the  anecdotes  of  his  childhood.  Once  when 
hard  pressed  in  wrestling,  rather  than  fall,  he  began  to 
bite  his  opponent's  hands.  The  other  let  go  his  hold, 
and  said,  "  Yon  bite,  Alkibiades,  like  a  woman,"  "  No," 
said  he,  "  like  a  lion."  "While  yet  a  child,  he  was  playing 
at  knucklebones  with  other  boys  in  a  narrow  street,  and 
when  his  turn  came  to  throw,  a  loaded  waggon  was 
passing.  He  at  first  ordered  the  driver  to  stop  his  team 
because  his  throw  was  to  take  place  directly  in  the  path 
of  the  waggon.  Then  as  the  boor  who  was  driving 
would  not  stop,  the  other  children  made  way ;  but 
Alkibiades  flung  himself  down  on  his  face  directly  in 
front  of  the  horses,  and  bade  him  drive  on  at  his  peril. 
The  man,  in  alarm,  now  stopped  his  horses,  and  the 
others  were  terrified  and  ran  up  to  him. 

In  learning  he  was  fairly  obedient  to  all  his  teachers, 
except  in  playing  the  flute,  which  he  refused  to  do,  de- 
claring that  it  was  unfit  for  a  gentleman.  He  said  that 
playing  on  the  harp  or  lyre  did  not  disfigure  the  face, 
but  that  when  a  man  was  blowing  at  a  flute,  his  own 
friends  could  scarcely  recognise  him.  Iksidcs,  the  lyre 
accompanies  the  voice  of  the  performer,  while  the  flute 
takes  all  the  breath  of  the  player  and  jirevents  him  even 
from  speaking.  "  Let  the  children  of  the  Thebans,"  ho 
used  to  say,  "learn  to  play  the  flute,  for  they  know  not 
bow  to  speak  ;  but  we  Athenians  according  to  tradition 
have  the  goddess  Athene  (Minerva)  fur  our  patroness, 
an<l  AjMjllo  for  our  tutelary  divinity ;  and  of  these  the 
first  threw  away  the  flute  in  disgust,  and  the  other 
actually  flayed  the  flute  player  l^Iarsyas."  "With  such 
talk  as  this,  between  jest  and  earnest,  Alkibiades  gave  up 
flute-playing  himself,   and  induced  his  friends  to  do  so, 
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for  all  the  youth  of  Athens  soon  heard  and  approved  of 
Alkibiades's  derision  of  the  flute  and  those  who  learned  it. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  flute  went  entirely  out  of 
fashion,  and  was  regarded  with  contempt. 

III.  In  Antiphon's  scandalous  chronicle,  we  read  that 
Alkibiades  once  ran  away  from  home  to  the  house  of  one 
of  his  admirers. 

Ariphron,  his  other  guardian,  proposed  to  have  him 
cried ;  but  Perikles  forbade  it,  saying  that,  if  he  was  dead, 
he  would  only  be  found  one  day  sooner  because  of  it, 
while  if  he  was  safe,  he  would  be  disgraced  for  life. 
Antiphon  also  tells  us  that  he  killed  one  of  his  servants 
by  striking  him  with  a  club,  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Sibyrtus.  But  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  believe  these 
stories,  which  were  written  by  an  enemy  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  defaming  his  character. 

IV.  His  youthful  beauty  soon  caused  him  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  noble  admirers,  but  the  regard  of  Sokrates 
for  him  is  a  great  proof  of  his  natural  goodness  of  dis- 
position, which  that  philosopher  could  discern  in  him, 
but  which  he  feared  would  wither  away  like  a  faded 
flower  before  the  temptations  of  wealth  and  position,  and 
the  mass  of  sycophants  by  whom  he  was  soon  beset. 
For  no  one  ever  was  so  enclosed  and  enveloped  in  the 
good  things  of  this  life  as  Alkibiades,  so  that  no  breath  of 
criticism  or  free  speech  could  ever  reach  him.  Yet,  with 
all  these  flatterers  about  him,  trying  to  prevent  his  ever 
hearing  a  word  of  wholesome  advice  or  reproof,  he  was 
led  by  his  own  goodness  of  heart  to  pay  special  attention 
to  Sokrates,  to  whom  he  attached  himself  in  preference  to 
all  his  rich  and  fashionable  admirers. 

He  soon  became  intimate  with  Sokrates,  and  when  he 
discovered  that  this  man  did  not  wish  to  caress  and 
admire  him,  but  to  expose  his  ignorance,  search  out  his 
faults,  and  bring  down  his  vain  unreasoning  conceit,  he 
then 

"  Let  fall  his  feathers  like  a  craven  cock." 

He  considered  that  the  conversation  of  Sokrates  was 
really  a  divine  instrument  for  the  discipline  and  education 
of  youth ;  and  thus  learning  to  despise  himself,  and  to 
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atlmire  his  friend,  charmed  with  his  good  nature,  and  full 
of  reverence  for  his  virtues,  he  became  insensibly  in  love 
with  him,  though  not  as  the  world  loveth  ;  so  that  all 
men  were  astonished  to  see  him  dining  with  Sokrates, 
wrestling  with  him,  and  sharing  his  tent,  while  he  treated 
all  his  other  admirers  with  harshness  and  some  even  with 
insolence,  as  in  the  case  of  Anytus  the  son  of  Anthemion. 
'1  his  man,  who  was  an  admirer  of  Alkibiades,  was  en- 
tertaining a  party  of  friends,  and  asked  him  to  come. 
Alkibiades  refused  the  invitation,  bixt  got  drunk  that 
night  at  a  riotous  party  at  his  own  house,  in  which  state 
he  proceeded  in  a  disorderly  procession  to  Anytus.  Hero 
he  looked  into  the  room  where  the  guests  were,  and  seeing 
the  tables  covered  with  gold  and  silver  drinking-cups, 
ordered  his  slaves  to  carry  away  half  of  them,  and  then, 
without  deigning  to  enter  the  room,  went  home  again. 
Anytus'  guests  were  vexed  at  this,  and  complained  of  his 
being  so  arrogantly  and  oiitrageously  treated.  "  Say 
rather,  considerately,"  answered  Anytus.  "  for  although  he 
might  have  taken  them  all,  yet  he  has  left  us  the  half  of 
them." 

V.  In  this  same  way  he  used  to  treat  his  other  admirers, 
with  the  exception,  it  is  said,  of  one  of  the  resident 
aliens,*  a  man  of  small  means  who  sold  all  that  he  had 
and  carried  tlie  money,  amounting  to  about  a  hundred 
staters,  to  Alkibiades,  begging  him  to  accept  it.  Alkibiades 
laughed  at  him,  and  invited  him  to  dinner.  After 
dinner  he  gave  him  back  his  money,  and  ordered  him 
ne.vt  day  to  go  and  overbid  those  who  were  about  to 
bid  for  the  office  of  farmer  of  the  taxes.  The  poor  man 
begged  to  be  excused,  because  the  jirice  was  several 
talents,  but  Alkilnades  threatened  to  have  him  beaten  if 
he  did  not  do  so,  for  he  had  some  private  grudge  of  his 
own  again.st  the  farmers  of  the  taxes.  Accordingly  tin) 
alien  went  next  morning  early  into  the  market-place  and 
bid  a  talent.  The  tax  farmers  now  clustered  round  l^im 
angrily,  bidding  him  name  some  one  as  security,  imagining 
that  he  would  not  bo  aide  to  find  one.  The  poor  man 
was  now  in  great  trouble  and  was  about  to  steal  away, 
■when  Alkibiades,  who  was  at  some  distance,  called  out  to 
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the  presiding  magistrates,  "  Write  down  my  name.  I 
am  his  friend,  and  I  will  be  surety  for  him."  On  hearing 
this,  the  tax  farmers  were  greatly  embarrassed,  for  their 
habit  was  to  pay  the  rent  of  each  year  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  next,  and  they  saw  no  way  of  doing  so  in  this 
instance.  Consequently  they  begged  the  man  to  desist 
from  bidding,  and  offered  him  money.  Alkibiades  would 
not  permit  him  to  take  less  than  a  talent,  and  when  this 
was  given  him  he  let  him  go.  This  was  the  way  in 
which  he  did  him  a  kindness. 

VI.  The  love  of  Sokrates,  though  he  had  many  rivals, 
yet  overpowered  them  all,  for  his  words  touched  the 
heart  of  Alkibiades  and  moved  him  to  tears.  Sometimes 
his  flatterers  would  bribe  him  by  the  offer  of  some  pleasure, 
to  which  he  would  yield  and  slip  away  from  Sokrates, 
but  he  was  then  pursued  like  a  fugitive  slave  by  the 
latter,  of  whom  he  stood  in  awe,  though  he  treated  every 
one  else  with  insolence  and  contempt.  Kleanthes  used  to 
say  that  Sokrates's  only  hold  upon  him  was  through  his 
ears,  while  he  scorned  to  meddle  with  the  rest  of  his  body. 
And  indeed  Alkibiades  was  very  prone  to  pleasure,  as  one 
would  gather  from  what  Thucydides  says  on  the  subject. 
Those  too  who  played  on  his  vanity  and  love  of  distinction 
induced  him  to  embark  on  vast  projects  before  he  was 
ripe  for  them,  assuring  him  that  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  politics,  he  would  not  only  eclipse 
all  the  rest  of  the  generals  and  orators,  but  would  even 
surpass  Perikles  in  power  and  renown.  But  just  as  iron 
which  has  been  softened  in  the  fire  is  again  hardened  by 
cold,  and  under  its  influence  contracts  its  expanded 
particles,  so  did  Sokrates,  when  he  found  Alkibiades 
puffed  up  by  vain  and  empty  conceit,  bring  him  down 
to  his  proper  level  by  his  conversation,  rendering 
him  humble  minded  by  pointing  out  to  him  his  many 
deficiencies. 

VII.  After  he  had  finished  his  education,  he  went  into 
a  school,  and  asked  the  master  for  a  volume  of  Homer. 
"When  the  master  said  that  he  possessed  none  of  Homer's 
writings,  he  struck  him  with  his  fist,  and  left  him. 
Another  schoolmaster  told  him  that  he  had  a  copy  of 
Homer  corrected  by  himself.     "  Do  you,"  asked  he,  "  you 
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who  are  able  to  correct  Homer,  teach  boys  to  read  !  One 
would  think  that  you  could  instruct  men." 

One  day  he  wished  to  speak  to  Periklcs,  and  came  to 
his  house,  Hearint;;  that  he  was  not  at  leisure,  but  was 
engaged  in  considering  how  he  was  to  give  in  his  accounts 
to  the  Athenians,  Alkibiades.  as  he  went  away,  said,  "  It 
would  be  better  if  he  considered  how  to  avoid  giving  in 
any  accounts  at  all  to  the  Athenians." 

While  yet  a  lad  he  served  in  the  campaign  of  Potidnea, 
where  he  shared  the  tent  of  Sokrates,  and  took  his  jdace 
next  him  in  the  ranks.  In  an  obstinate  engagement  they 
both  showed  great  courage,  and  when  Alkibiades  was 
wounded  and  ftdl  to  the  ground,  Sokrates  stood  in  front 
of  him,  defending  him,  and  so  saved  his  life  and  arms 
from  the  enemy.  Properly,  therefore,  the  prize  for  valour 
belonged  to  Sokrates ;  but  when  the  generals  appeared 
anxious  to  bestow  it  upon  Alkibiades  because  of  his 
great  reputation,  Sokrates,  who  wished  to  encourage  his 
love  fur  glory,  w.is  the  first  to  give  his  testimony  in  his 
favour,  and  to  call  upcm  them  to  crown  him  as  victor  and 
to  give  him  the  suit  of  armour  which  was  the  prize.  And 
also  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  when  tlie  Athenians  were 
routed,  Alkibiades,  who  was  on  horseback,  when  he 
saw  Sokrates  retreating  on  foot  with  a  few  others,  would 
not  ride  on,  but  stayed  by  him  and  defended  him,  though 
the  enemy  were  pressing  tht-m  and  cutting  oil"  many 
of  them.     These  things,  however,  happened  afterwards. 

VIII.  He  onco  stnick  Ilippouikus,  the  father  of 
Kallias,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  noble  birtli,  a  blow 
with  his  fist,  not  being  moved  to  it  by  anger,  or  any 
dispute,  but  having  agreed  previously  with  his  frii-nds  to 
do  so  for  a  joke.  When  every  one  in  the  city  cried  out 
at  his  indecent  and  arrogant  conduct.  Alkibiades  ne.vt 
morning  at  daybreak  came  to  the  house  of  Hipponikus, 
knocked,  and  came  to  liim.  Here  he  threw  oif  his  cloak. 
and  offered  him  his  body,  l)idding  liim  flog  him  and  punish 
him  for  what  he  ha<l  done.  Hipponikus,  however,  pardoned 
him,  and  they  VM?came  friends,  so  much  so  that  ITijijionikus 
chose  him  for  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Tlijipareto, 
Some  writers  say  that  not  Ili]iponikus  l)Tit  Kallias  his 
son  gave  Ilippareto  to  Alkibiades  to  wife,  with  a  dowry 
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of  ten  talents,  and  that  -when  her  first  child  was  born 
Alkibiades  demanded  and  received  ten  more  talents,  as  if 
he  had  made  a  previous  agreement  to  that  eifect.  Upon 
this  Kallias,  fearing  that  Alkibiades  might  plot  against 
his  life,  gave  public  notice  in  the  assembly  that  if  he 
died  childless,  he  would  leave  his  house  and  all  his 
property  to  the  State. 

Hipparete  was  a  quiet  and  loving  wife,  but  was  so 
constantl}'^  insulted  by  her  husband's  amours  with  foreign 
and  Athenian  courtesans,  that  she  at  length  left  his  house 
and  went  to  her  brother's.  Alkibiades  took  no  heed  of 
this,  but  continued  in  his  debauchery. 

It  was  necessary  for  her  to  deliver  her  petition  for 
separation  to  the  magistrate  with  her  own  hand,  and 
when  she  came  to  do  so,  Alkibiades  laid  hold  of  her,  and 
took  her  home  with  him  throiigh  the  market-place,  no  one 
daring  to  oppose  him  and  take  her  from  him.  She  lived 
with  him  until  her  death,  which  took  place  not  long 
after  Alkibiades  sailed  for  Ephesus.  In  this  instance  his 
violence  does  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  lawless  or 
without  excuse,  for  the  object  of  the  law  in  making  a 
wife  appear  in  person  in  ptiblic  seems  to  be  that  she  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  her  husband  and  making 
up  her  quarrel  with  him. 

IX.  He  had  a  dog  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty,  for 
which  he  had  paid  seventy  minas.  It  had  a  very  fine  tail, 
which  he  cut  ofi^.  When  his  friends  blamed  him,  and  said 
that  every  one  was  sorry  for  the  dog  and  angry  with  him 
for  what  he  had  done,  he  laughed  and  said,  "  Then  I 
have  succeeded ;  for  I  wish  the  Athenians  to  gossip  about 
this,  for  fear  they  should  say  something  worse  about  me." 

X.  It  is  said  that  his  first  public  act  was  on  the  occasion 
of  a  voluntary  subscription  for  the  State.  He  did  not 
intend  doing  anything  of  the  sort,  but  as  he  was  passing 
he  heard  a  great  noise,  and  finding  that  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions were  being  made,  went  and  subscribed.  The 
people  cheered  and  applauded  him,  at  which  he  was  so 
much  delighted  as  to  forget  a  quaiL  which  he  had  in  his 
cloak.  When  it  escaped  and  ran  about  bewildered,  the 
Athenians  applauded  all  the  more,  and  many  rose  and 
chased  it.     It  was  caught  by  the  pilot  Antiochus,  who 
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restored  it,  and  became  one  of  Alkibiades's  greatest  friends. 
Starting  with  great  advantages  from  his  noble  birth,  his 
wealth,  his  recognised  bravery  in  battle,  and  his  many 
friends  and  relatives,  he  relied  upon  nothing  so  much  as 
on  his  eloquence  for  making  himself  popular  and  inliu- 
ential.  His  rhetorical  powers  are  borne  witness  to  by  the 
comic  dramatists  ;  and  the  greatest  of  orators,  iJemosthenes, 
in  his  speech  against  Meidias,  speaks  of  Alkibiades  as  being 
most  eloquent,  besides  his  other  charms.  If  we  are  to 
believe  Theophrastus,  who  has  inquired  more  diligently 
into  these  various  tales  than  any  one  else,  Alkibiades 
excelled  all  men  of  his  time  in  readiness  of  invention  and 
resource.  However,  as  ho  wished  not  merely  to  speak  tc» 
the  purpose,  but  also  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the  most 
appropriate  language,  ho  did  not  always  succeed  in  com- 
bining the  two,  and  often  hesitated  and  stopped,  seeking 
for  the  right  word,  and  not  continuing  his  speech  until  it 
occuired  to  him. 

XI.  He  was  renowned  for  his  stud,  and  for  the  number 
of  his  racing  chariots.  No  other  person,  king  or  commoner, 
ever  entered  seven  four-hurse  chariots  for  the  race  at 
OljTnpia  except  Alkibiades.  His  winning  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  prizes  with  these,  as  Thucydidcs  tells  us, 
thuugh  Euripides  says  that  he  won  the  third  also,  excels 
in  glory  any  other  successes  by  other  persons  in  these 
races.     The  poem  of  Euripides  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Son  of  Kleinius,  thee  I  sing, 
In  truth  it  is  a  noble  thin"^, 
First,  second,  and  third  placo 
To  win  in  cimriut  race. 

To  hear  the  herald  thrice  tliy  name  proclaim. 
And  thrice  to  bear  away  the  olive  crown  of  fame." 

XII.  His  success  was  rendered  all  the  more  conspicuous 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  various  States  vied  with  onu 
another  in  showing  him  honour.  Ephesus  i)itched  a 
magnificent  tent  for  his  accommodation,  Chios  furnished 
his  horses  with  provender,  and  himself  with  animals  for 
sacrifice  ;  and  Lc-^bos  supplied  him  with  wine,  and  every- 
thing else  necessary  for  giving  great  entertainments. 
Yet  even  at  this  brilliant  perioil  of  liis  life  ho  incurred 
discredit,  either  by  his  own  fault  or  through  the  spite  of 
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his  enemies.  The  story  is  that  an  Athenian  named 
Diomedes,  a  respectable  man  and  a  friend  of  Alkihiades, 
was  desirous  of  winning  a  victory  at  Olympia.  Hearing 
that  there  was  a  chariot  and  foiir  wdiich  belonged  to  the 
city  of  Argos,  and  knowing  that  Alkibiades  had  great 
influence  and  many  friends  in  that  place,  he  persuaded 
him  to  buy  the  chariot  for  him.  Alkibiades,  however, 
bought  the  chariot  and  entered  it  for  the  race  as  his  own, 
leaving  Diomedes  to  call  upon  heaven  and  earth  to  witness 
his  ill-treatment.  It  appears  that  a  trial  took  place  about 
this  matter,  and  Isokrates  wrote  a  speech  about  this 
chariot  in  defence  of  the  son  of  Alkibiades,  in  which 
Tisias,  not  Diomedes,  is  mentioned  as  the  prosecutor. 

XIII.  "When,  as  a  mere  boy,  Alkibiades  plunged  into 
political  life,  he  at  once  surpassed  most  of  the  statesmen 
of  the  age.  His  chief  rivals  were  Pha3ax,  the  son  of 
Erasistratus,  and  Nikias,  the  son  of  Nikeratus,  the  latter 
a  man  advanced  in  life,  and  bearing  the  reputation  of 
being  an  excellent  general,  while  the  former,  like  Alki- 
biades himself,  was  a  young  man  of  good  family,  just 
rising  into  notice,  but  inferior  to  him  in  many  respects, 
particularly  in  oratory.  Though  affable  and  persuasive 
in  private  circles,  he  could  not  speak  equally  well  in 
public,  for  he  was,  as  Eupolis  says, 

"  At  conversatioa  best  of  men,  at  public  spealsing  worst." 

In  a  certain  attack  on  Alkibiades  and  Phaeax,  we  find, 
among  other  charges,  Alkibiades  accused  of  using  the 
gold  and  silver  plate  of  the  city  of  Athens  as  his  own 
for  his  daily  use. 

There  was  at  Athens  one  Hyperbolus,  of  the  township 
of  Peirithois,  whom  Thucydides  mentions  as  a  worthless 
man,  and  one  who  was  constantly  ridiculed  by  the  comic 
dramatists.  From  his  utter  disregard  of  what  was  said 
of  him,  and  his  carelessness  for  his  honour,  which,  though 
it  was  mere  shameless  impudence  and  apathy,  was  thought 
by  some  to  show  firmness  and  true  courage,  he  was 
pleasing  to  no  party,  but  frequently  made  use  of  by  the 
people  when  they  wished  to  have  a  scurrilous  attack  made 
upon  those  in  power.  At  this  time  he  was  about  to 
resort  to  the  proceeding  called  ostracism,  by  which  from 
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time  to  time  the  Athenians  force  into  exile  those  citizens 
■who  are  remarkable  for  influence  and  power,  rather 
because  they  envy  them  than  because  they  fear  them. 

But  as  it  was  clear  tliat  one  of  the  three.  Nikias,  Phajax. 
and  Alkibiades.  would  be  ostracised,  Alkibiadcs  combined 
their  several  parties,  arranged  matters  with  Nikias.  and 
turned  the  ostracisni  a<iainst  Hyperbolus  himself.  Some 
say  that  it  was  not  Nikias  but  Ph;\iax  with  whom  Alki- 
biades joined  interest,  and  that  with  the  assistance  of  his 
political  party  he  managed  to  expel  Hyperbolus,  who 
never  expected  any  such  treatment ;  for  before  that  time 
this  punishment  had  never  been  extended  to  low  persons 
of  no  reputation,  as  Plato,  the  comic  dramatist,  says  in 
the  lines  where  he  mentions  Hyperbolus : 

**Full  worthy  to  be  punished  though  he  be, 
Yet  ostracLsm'd  uot  for  such  us  he." 

We  have  elsewhere  given  a  fuller  account  of  this  affair. 

XIV.  Alkibiades  was  dissatisfied  at  the  respect  shown 
for  Nikias,  both  by  enemies  of  the  State  and  by  the  citizens 
of  Athens.  Alkibiades  was  the  proxenus*  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  Athens,  and  paid  especial  court  to  those 
Spartans  who  had  been  captured  at  Pylos ;  yet,  when  the 
Lacedaimonians  discovered  that  it  was  chiefly  by  Nikias's 
means  that  they  obtained  peace,  and  recovered  their 
prisoners,  they  were  lavish  of  their  attentions  to  him. 
The  common  phrase  among  the  Greeks  of  that  time  was 
that  Perikles  had  begun  the  war,  and  Nikias  had  finished 
it ;  and  the  peace  was  usually  called  the  peace  of  Nikias. 
Alkibiades,  irritated  beyond  measure  at  his  rival's  success, 
l>egan  to  meditate  how  he  could  destroy  the  existing 
treaty.  He  perceived  that  the  Argives,  hating  and 
fearing  Sparta,  wished  to  break  off  from  it,  and  ho  en- 
couraged them  by  secret  assurances  of  an  Athenian 
alliance,  and  also  both  by  his  agents  and  in  person  he 
urged  the  leading  men  uot  to  give  way  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, or  yield  any  points  to  them,  but  to  turn  to 
Athens,  and  await  their  co-operation,  for  the  Athenians, 
he  said,  already  Ix-gan  to  regret  that  they  had  made  peace 
at  all,  and  would  soon  break  it. 

*  An  ofiBce  riMiiubliDg  that  of  a  modem  consul  for  a  foreign  nation. 
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When  the  Lacedaemonians  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Boeotians,  and  delivered  up  Panaktus  to  the  Athenians  in 
a  dismantled  condition,  not  with  its  walls  standing,  as 
they  ought  to  have  done,  Alkibiades  exasperated  the  rage 
of  the  Athenians  by  his  speeches,  and  raised  a  clamour 
against  Nikias  by  the  platisible  accusation  that  he,  when 
general,  had  hung  back  from  capturing  the  enemy's  forces 
which  were  cut  oif  in  the  island  of  Sphakteria,  and  that 
when  they  had  been  captured  by  another,  he  had  released 
them  and  restored  them  to  their  homes,  in  order  to  gain 
the  favour  of  the  Lacedemonians.  And  for  all  that, 
although  he  was  such  a  friend  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he 
had  not  dissuaded  them  from  forming  alliances  with 
Corinth  and  with  the  Boeotians,  while  he  prevented  the 
Athenians  from  becoming  allies  of  any  Greek  State  which 
might  wish  it,  if  the  step  did  not  happen  to  please  the 
Lacedajmonians. 

Upon  this,  while  Nikias  was  smarting  under  these 
accusations,  ambassadors  arrived  from  Lacedaemon  with  in- 
structions to  propose  reasonable  terms,  and  announcing 
that  they  came  with  full  powers  to  conclude  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  on  an  equitable  basis.  The  Senate  received 
them  willingly,  and  next  day  they  were  to  appear  before 
the  people.  Fearing  that  they  would  succeed,  Alkibiades 
contrived  to  obtain  a  private  interview  with  them,  in 
which  he  addressed  them  as  follows  :  "  What  is  this  that 
you  do,  men  of  Sparta !  Do  you  not  know  that  the 
Senate  always  treats  those  who  appear  before  it  in  a  kindly 
and  reasonable  manner,  but  the  people  are  always  full  of 
pride  and  ambition  ?  If  you  say  that  you  have  plenary 
powers,  they  will  bewilder  you  by  their  violence  and  force 
great  concessions  from  you.  So  come,  cease  this  folly,  if  you 
wish  to  negotiate  with  the  Athenians  in  a  moderate  way, 
and  not  to  be  forced  into  conceding  points  against  your  will. 
Discuss  all  the  points  at  issue,  but  do  not  say  that  you  have 
full  power  to  decide  them.  I  will  do  my  best  to  assist 
you,  as  a  friend  to  Lacedaemon."  After  these  words  he 
confirmed  his  promise  by  an  oath,  and  thus  completely 
detached  them  from  Nikias  and  left  them  trusting  him 
only,  and  admiring  him  as  a  man  of  remarkable  sense 
and   intelligence.      On    the    following    day   the    people 
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assembled,  and  the  ambassadors  appeared  before  them. 
When  they  were  politely  asked  by  Alkibiades  in  what 
capacity  they  came,  they  said  that  they  were  not  pleni- 
potentiaries. Immediately  upon  this  Alkibiades  assailed 
them  with  furioiis  invective,  as  though  they,  not  he,  were 
in  the  wrong,  calling  them  faithless  equivocators,  who  had 
not  come  either  to  speak  or  to  do  anything  honest.  The 
Senate  was  vexed  at  its  treatment,  and  the  people  were 
excessively  enraged,  while  Nikias,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  trick,  was  astounded  and  covered  with  confusion  at 
the  conduct  of  the  ambassadors. 

XV.  The  Lacedaemonian  alliance  being  put  an  end  to 
by  this  means,  Alkibiades,  who  was  now  elected  one  of  the 
generals  of  Athens,  at  once  formed  an  alliance  with 
Argos,  Elis  and  Mantinea.  No  one  approved  of  the  way 
in  which  he  effected  this,  but  still  the  result  was  very 
important,  as  it  agitated  all  the  States  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  set  them  against  one  another,  brought  so  many  men 
into  lino  to  fight  the  Lacedaimonians  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  and  removed  the  scene  of  conflict  so  far  from 
Athens,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  could  gain  no  great  ad- 
vantage by  victor}-,  whereas  if  they  failed,  they  would  have 
to  struggle  for  their  very  existence.  After  this  battle  the 
select  regiment  at  Argos,  called  the  "  Thousand,"  en- 
deavoured to  overthrow  the  government  and  establish 
themselves  as  masters  of  the  city  ;  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  they  destroyed  the  constitution. 
But  the  people  took  up  arms  again,  and  defeated  the 
u-surpers;  and  Alkibiades  coming  to  their  aid,  made  the 
victory  of  the  popular  side  more  complete.  lie  persuaded 
the  citizens  to  build  long  walls  do\\'n  to  the  sea,  and  to 
trust  entirely  to  the  Athenian  naval  forces  for  sup])ort. 
Ho  even  sent  them  carpentera  and  stonemasons  from 
Athens,  and  showed  great  zeal  on  their  behalf,  which 
tended  to  increase  his  personal  interest  and  power  no  less 
than  that  of  his  country.  He  advised  the  people  of  Patraj 
also  to  join  their  city  to  the  sea  by  long  walls  ;  and  when 
some  one  said  to  the  people  of  Patrae,  that  the  Athenians 
would  swallow  them  up,  he  answered,  "  Perhaps  they  may, 
but  it  will  be  by  degrees  and  beginning  with  the  feet, 
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whereas  tlie  Lacedaemonians  will  seize  them  by  the  head 
and  do  it  at  once." 

However,  Alkibiades  ever  pressed  the  Athenians  to 
establish  their  empire  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  re- 
minding them  of  the  oath  which  the  young  men  take  in 
the  Temple  of  Agraulos,  and  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
confirm  by  their  deeds.  This  oath  is,  tJiat  they  will 
regard  wheat,  barley,  vines  and  olives  as  the  boundaries 
of  Attica,  by  which  it  is  hinted  that  they  ought  to  make 
all  cultivated  and  fruitful  lands  their  own. 

XVI.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  display  of  political 
ability,  eloquence,  and  statesmanlike  prudence,  he  lived  a 
life  of  great  luxury,  debauchery,  and  profuse  expenditure, 
swaggering  through  the  market-place  with  his  long 
efifeminate  mantle  trailing  on  the  ground.  He  had  the 
deck  of  his  trireme  cut  away,  that  he  might  sleep  more 
comfortably,  having  his  bed  slung  on  girths  instead  of  rest- 
ing on  the  planks  ;  and  he  carried  a  shield  not  emblazoned 
with  the  ancestral  bearings  of  his  family,  but  with  a 
Cupid  wielding  a  thunderbolt.  The  leading  men  of  Athens 
viewed  his  conduct  with  disgust  and  apprehension,  fearing 
his  scornful  and  overbearing  manner,  as  being  nearly 
allied  to  the  demeanour  of  a  despot,  while  Aristophanes 
has  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  people  towards  him  in 
the  line, 

"  They  love,  they  hate,  they  cannot  live  without  hira." 

And  again  he  alludes  to  him  in  a  bitterer  spirit  in  the 
verse : 

"  A  lion's  cub  'tis  best  you  should  not  rear, 
For  if  you  do,  your  master  he'll  appear." 

His  voluntary  contributions  of  money  to  the  State,  his 
public  exhibitions  and  services,  and  displays  of  muni- 
ficence, which  could  not  be  equalled  in  splendour,  his 
noble  loirth,  his  persuasive  speech,  his  strength,  beauty, 
and  bravery,  and  all  his  other  shining  qualities,  combined 
to  make  the  Athenians  endure  him,  and  always  give  his 
errors  the  mildest  names,  calling  them  youthful  escapades 
and  honourable  emulation.  For  example,  he  locked  up 
Agatharchus  the  painter,  and  when  he  had  painted  his 
house   let  him  go   with  a  present.     He   boxed   Taurea's 
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ears  because  he  was  exhibiting  shows  in  rivalry  with 
him,  and  conteniliug;  with  him  for  the  prize.  Anil  he 
even  took  one  of  the  captive  Melian  women  for  his 
mistress,  and  brought  up  a  child  which  he  had  by  her. 
This  was  thought  to  show  his  good  nature ;  but  this 
term  cannot  be  apjdied  to  the  slaughter  of  all  the  males 
above  puberty  in  the  island  of  Mclos,  which  was  done  in 
accordance  with  a  decree  promoted  by  Alkibiades. 

AVhen  Aristophon  painted  the  courtesan  Nemea  em- 
bracing Alkibiades,  all  men  eagerly  crowded  to  see  it; 
but  older  men  were  vexed  at  these  things  too,  thinking 
them  only  fit  for  despots,  and  considering  them  to  be 
open  violations  of  the  laws.  Indeed  Archestratus  spoke 
very  much  to  the  purpose  when  he  said  that  Greece  could 
not  bear  more  than  one  Alkibiades.  Once,  when  Alki- 
biades had  made  a  successful  speech  in  the  public  as- 
sembly, and  was  being  conducted  home  in  triumph  by  his 
friends,  Timon  the  misanthrope  met  him,  and  did  not  get 
out  of  his  way,  as  he  did  to  every  one  else,  but  came  up 
to  him  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  Go  on,  my 
boy,  increase  in  glory ;  for  your  increase  will  bring  ruin 
to  all  this  crowd."  Some  laughed,  some  cursed  him,  but 
others  took  his  words  to  heart.  So  various  were  the 
opinions  formed  about  Alkibiades,  because  of  the  in- 
consistency of  his  character, 

XV'II.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of  Perikles,  the 
Athenians  had  a  hankering  after  Sicily,  and  after  his 
death  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  by 
sending  troops  to  the  assistance  of  those  cities  Avhich 
were  oppressed  by  the  Syracusans,  and  thus  paving  the 
way  for  a  greater  armament.  It  was,  however,  Alkibiades 
who  fanned  their  desires  into  a  flame,  and  who  persuaded 
them  to  abandon  these  half-hearted  attempts,  to  proceed 
with  a  great  force  to  the  island,  and  to  endeavour  to 
suIkIuo  it.  He  raised  great  expectations  among  the 
people,  but  his  own  asjjirations  were  far  more  entensive  ; 
for  he  regarded  the  conquest  of  Sicily  not  merely  as  an 
end,  but  as  a  stepping-stone  to  greater  things.  While 
!Nikias  was  dissuading  the  people  from  tlie  attempt,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  cajiture 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  Alkibiades  was  dreaming  of  Car- 
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thage  and  Libya ;  and  after  tliese  were  gained,  he  medi- 
tated the  conquest  of  Italy  and  of  Peloponnesus,  regarding 
Sicily  as  little  more  than  a  convenient  magazine  and  place 
of  arms.  He  greatly  excited  the  younger  Athenians  by  his 
vast  designs,  and  they  listened  eagerly  to  the  marvellous 
stories  of  the  old  who  had  served  in  that  country  ;  so  that 
many  of  them  would  spend  their  time  sitting  in  the 
gymnasia  and  public  seats,  drawing  sketches  of  the  shape 
of  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  of  the  position  of  Libya  and 
Carthage.  It  is  said  that  Sokrates  the  philosopher,  and 
Meton  the  astronomer,  did  not  expect  that  the  state  would 
gain  any  advantage  from  this  expedition ;  the  former 
probably  receiving  a  presentiment  of  disaster,  as  was  his 
wont,  from  his  familiar  spirit.  Meton  either  made  calcu- 
lations which  led  him  to  fear  what  was  about  to  happen, 
or  else  gathered  if  from  the  art  of  prophecy.  He  feigned 
madness,  and  seizing  a  torch,  attempted  to  set  his  hoTise  on 
fire.  Some  say  that  Meton  made  no  pretence  of  madness, 
but  that  he  burned  down  his  house  one  night,  and  next 
morning  came  and  besought  the  Athenians,  after  such  a 
misfortune,  to  exempt  his  son  from  serving  with  the 
expedition.  Thus  he  deceived  his  fellow  citizens  and 
carried  his  point. 

XVIII.  Kikias,  much  against  his  will,  was  chosen  to 
lead  the  expedition.  His  unwillingness  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  fact  that  Alkibiades  was  to  act  as  his 
colleague  ;  for  the  Athenians  thought  that  the  war  would 
be  conducted  better  if  the  rashness  of  Alkibiades  was 
tempered  by  the  prudence  of  Nikias,  because  the  third 
general,  Laniachus,  although  advanced  in  years,  yet  had 
the  reputation  of  being  no  less  daring  and  reckless  a 
soldier  than  Alkibiades  himself. 

When  the  public  assembly  were  debating  about  the 
number  of  the  troops  and  the  preparation  for  the  arma- 
ment, Nikias  made  another  attempt  to  oppose  the  whole 
measure  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  war.  Alkibiades, 
however,  took  the  other  side  and  carried  all  before  him. 
The  orator  Demostratus  moved,  that  the  generals 
should  be  empowered  to  demand  whatever  stores  and  war 
material  they  pleased,  and  have  absolute  power  to  carry 
on  the  wai  at  their  own  discretion.     This  was  agreed  to 
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l>y  the  people,  and  all  was  ready  for  setting  sail,  when 
unlucky  omens  occurred.  The  festival  of  Adonis  took 
place  at  that  very  time,  and  during  it  the  women  carry 
alxjut  in  many  parts  of  the  city  figures  dressed  like 
corpses  going  to  be  buried,  and  imitate  the  ceremony  of  a 
funeral  by  tearing  their  hair  and  singing  dirges.  And 
besides  this,  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermai  in  one  night, 
when  all  of  them  had  their  faces  disfigured,  disturbed 
many  even  of  those  who,  as  a  rule,  despised  such  things. 
A  story  was  put  about  that  the  Corinthians,  of  whom  the 
Syracusans  were  a  colony,  had  done  it,  hoping  that  such 
an  evil  omen  might  make  the  Athenians  either  postpone 
or  give  up  their  expedition.  But  the  people  paid  no  heed 
to  this  insinuation,  and  still  less  to  those  who  argued 
that  there  was  no  omen  in  the  matter  at  all,  but  that  it 
was  the  work  of  extravagant  young  men  after  their 
wine.  They  regarded  the  incident  with  feelings  of  rage 
and  fear,  imagining  that  it  proved  the  existence  of  an 
organised  plot  aimed  at  greater  matters.  Both  the  Senate 
and  the  General  Assembly  met  several  times  during  l^ne 
next  few  days,  and  inquired  sharply  into  every  thing 
that  could  throw  any  light  upon  it. 

XIX.  During  this  time,  Androkles,  a  popular  speaker, 
l)rought  forward  several  slaves  and  resident  aliens,  who 
charged  Alkil nades  and  his  friends  with  mutilating  certain 
other  statues,  and  with  parodying  the  ceremonies  of 
initiation  to  the  sacred  mysteries  when  in  their  cups. 
They  said  that  the  part  of  the  Herald  was  taken  by 
Theodorus,  that  of  tlie  Torch-bearer  by  Tolytion,  and  that 
of  Hierophant  by  Alkibiades  himself,  while  the  rest  of 
the  company  were  present  and  were  initiated,  and  were 
addressed  by  them  as  Mysts,  which  means  jiersons  who 
have  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries.  Tliesc  are  the 
charges  which  we  find  specified  in  the  indictment  drawn 
against  Alkibiades  by  Thessalus  the  son  of  Kimon,  in 
which  he  aci  uses  Alkibiades  of  sacrilege  against  the 
two  goddesses,  Demetcr  ( Ceres)  and  Proserpine.  1'hc 
people  now  l)ecame  very  much  enraged  witli  Alkibiades, 
and  were  still  more  exasperated  by  liis  personal  enemy 
Androkles.  Alkibiades  was  at  first  alarmed,  but  soon 
perceived  that  all  the  saihrs  of  the  fleet  about  to  sail  to 
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Sicily  were  on  liis  side,  as  were  also  the  soldiers.  A  body 
of  a  thousand  Argives  and  Mantineans  also  were  heard  to 
say  that  they  were  going  to  cross  the  seas  and  fight  in  a 
distant  land  all  for  the  sake  of  Alkibiades,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  meet  with  fair  play,  they  would  at  once  desert. 
Encouraged  by  this,  he  appeared  at  the  appointed  time 
to  defend  himself,  which  disconcerted  and  disheartened 
his  enemies,  who  feared  that  the  people  might  deal 
leniently  with  him  because  they  required  his  services. 
Matters  being  in  this  posture,  they  prevailed  upon  some 
of  the  orators  who  were  not  known  to  be  enemies  to 
Alkibiades,  but  who  hated  him  nevertheless,  to  move 
before  the  people  that  it  was  an  absurd  proceeding  for 
the  irresponsible  general  of  so  great  a  force  of  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies  to  waste  his  time  while  the  court 
was  drawing  lots  for  the  jury,  and  filling  water-clocks 
with  water.  "  Let  him  sail,  and  may  good  luck  attend 
him,  and  when  the  war  is  finished  let  him  return  and 
speak  in  his  defence,  for  the  laws  will  be  the  same  then 
as  now."  Alkibiades  saw  clearly  their  malicious  object 
in  postponing  his  trial,  and  said  publicly  that  it  was  very 
hard  to  leave  such  accusations  and  slanders  behind  him, 
and  to  be  sent  out  in  command  of  a  great  expedition  with 
such  a  terrible  fate  hanging  over  him.  If  he  could  not 
prove  his  innocence,  he  ought  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  if 
he  could  clear  himself  of  these  charges,  it  was  only  just 
that  he  should  be  enabled  to  attack  the  enemy  with  a 
light  heart,  withoiit  having  to  fear  false  accusers  at  home. 
XX.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  this,  but  was 
ordered  to  sail,  and  put  to  sea  with  his  colleagues,  having 
under  their  orders  a  fleet  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
forty  triremes,  five  thousand  one  hundred  heavy-armed 
troops,  archers,  slingers,  and  light-armed  troops  to  the 
number  of  about  thirteen  hundred,  and  all  other  stores 
and  provisions  in  proportion.  After  reaching  Italy  and 
capturing  Ehegium,  he  gave  his  opinion  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  war  ouglit  to  be  conducted;  but  as  Nikias 
opposed  him  and  was  joined  by  Lamachus,  he  sailed  over 
to  Sicity  and  induced  the  city  of  Catana  to  join  them,  but 
did  nothing  further,  because  he  was  sent  for  at  once  to 
return  and  stand  his  trial  at  Athens.     At  first,  as  wo 
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have  stilted.  Alkil>iailes  was  only  vaguely  suspected,  and 
only  the  testimony  of  slaves  and  nsident  aliens  conld  be 
olttained  against  him  ;  but  afterwards,  during  his  absence, 
his  enemies  had  Avorked  hard  to  get  up  a  case  against 
him,  and  connected  his  sacrilegious  conduct  about  the 
mysteries  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hernia?,  which  they 
argued  were  all  the  work  of  one  body  of  conspirators, 
bent  upon  revolution  and  the  destruction  of  the  existing 
form  of  government.  All  those  who  were  in  any  degree 
implicated  were  cast  into  prison  without  a  trial,  and  they 
were  much  vexed  they  had  not  immediately  brought 
Alkibiades  to  trial  and  obtained  judgment  against  him  on 
such  grave  charges  as  these.  Any  of  liis  friends,  relations, 
or  acquaintances  who  fell  into  their  hands  received  very 
harsh  treatment. 

Thucydides  has  omitted  the  names  of  those  who 
impeached  him,  but  others  give  their  names  as  Diokleides 
and  Teukrus,  among  whom  is  Phrynichus  the  comic 
dramatist,  who  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  And,  dearest  Hermes,  do  not  fall 
And  break  your  head  ;  and,  worst  of  all, 
To  some  nesv  Diokleides  show  tlie  way; 
By  slander  base  to  swear  men's  lives  away." 

And  again  Hermes  says : 

"  I  will  not  fall.     I  will  not  for  my  pains 
Let  Teukrus  fatten  on  iufoiiuers'  gains." 

Though  really  the  informers  brought  no  decided  evidence 
forward  for  any  important  charge,  one  of  them,  when 
asked  how  he  recognised  the  faces  of  the  statue-breakers, 
answered  that  he  saw  them  by  the  light  of  tlie  moon  :  a 
signal  falsehood,  liecauso  it  was  done  on  the  night  of 
the  new  moon.  This  answer  made  the  more  thoughtful 
citi/.ens  unwilling  to  press  the  charge,  but  had  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  people,  who  were  as  eager  as  ever,  and 
continued  to  cast  into  prison  any  man  who  might  be 
informed  against. 

XXI.  One  of  those  who  was  imprisoned  was  the  orator 
Andokides,  whom  Hellanikus,  the  historian,  reckons  as  a 
descendant  of  Odys.seus  (  U  lysses  ».  Andokides  was  thought 
to  be  a  man  of  aristocratic  and  antipopular  sentiments, 
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and  what  made  laim  particularly  suspected  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  statue-breaking,  was  that  the  large 
statue  of  Hermes,  near  his  house,  the  gift  of  the  tribe 
-^geis,  was  one  of  the  A'ery  few  which  remained  unbroken. 
\V  herefore  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  called  the  Hermes 
of  Andokides,  and  everyone  speaks  of  it  by  that  name  in 
spite  of  the  inscription  on  it. 

It  happened  that  Andokides,  while  in  custody,  formed 
an  acquaintance  and  friendship  for  one  of  the  other 
persons  who  were  imprisoned  on  the  same  charge,  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Timaeus,  of  inferior  birth  and  position  to 
himself,  but  much  cleverer  and  more  courageous.  This 
man  persuaded  Andokides  to  inform  against  himself  and 
some  few  others,  because,  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  any 
one  who  acted  as  informer  was  to  be  given  a  free  pardon, 
whereas  no  one  could  count  upon  the  results  of  a  trial, 
which  the  more  prominent  citizens  had  especial  reasons 
for  dreading.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  better  to  save 
his  life  by  a  lie  than  to  be  put  to  death  with  infamy  as 
if  he  was  really  guilty  ;  moreover,  looking  at  the  whole 
affair,  it  was  best  to  sacrifice  a  few  persons  of  doubtful 
character  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  thereby  to  save 
many  good  men  from  becoming  its  victims.  Andokides 
was  convinced  by  these  arguments  of  Timajus,  and  by  in- 
forming against  himself  and  some  others  obtained  a  pardon 
for  himself,  Avhile  all  those  whose  names  he  mentioned 
were  put  to  death,  except  such  as  had  fled  the  country. 

To  procure  greater  credit  to  his  information,  Andokides 
even  accused  his  own  servants.  However,  the  people  did 
not  abate  their  rage,  but,  ceasing  to  take  any  further 
interest  in  the  statue-breakers,  they  turned  savagely 
against  Alkibiades.  Finally,  they  despatched  the  Sala- 
minian  trireme  after  him,  ingeniously  ordering  its  officers 
not  to  use  any  personal  violence,  but  to  speak  him  fair 
and  bid  him  return  to  stand  his  trial  and  set  himself  right 
with  the  people. 

They  were  afraid  of  an  outbreak,  or  even  of  a  mutiny 
in  the  army  in  Sicily,  which  Alkibiades  could  have  raised 
with  the  greatest  ease,  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so.  Indeed, 
the  soldiers  became  disheartened  when  he  left  them,  and 
looked  forward  to  long  delays  and  periods  of  dull  inaction 
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under  Nikias's  command,  now  that  he  who  used  to  spur 
niattei^s  on  was  gune.  Lamachxis,  indeed,  was  a  brave  and 
skilful  soldier,  but  his  poverty  prevented  his  opinions 
from  carrying  their  due  weight. 

XXII.  Alkibiades  the  moment  he  sailed  away  lost 
JMessina  for  the  Athenians.  There  was  a  party  in  that 
city  ready  to  deliver  it  up,  which  he  knew  well,  and  by 
disclosing  their  intentions  to  the  Syracusan  party  he 
eflectually  ruined  the  plot.  At  Thurii  he  landed,  and 
concealed  himself  lo  that  he  could  not  be  found.  AVhen 
one  of  his  friends  said  to  him,  "  Alkibiades,  do  you  not 
trust  your  native  country  ?  "  He  answered,  "  Yes,  in  other 
matters ;  but  when  my  life  is  at  stake  I  would  not  trust 
my  own  mother,  for  fear  that  she  might  mistake  a  black 
bean  for  a  white  one."  Afterwards  hearing  that  the 
Athenians  had  condemned  him  to  death,  he  said,  "  I  will 
show  them  that  I  am  still  alive." 

The  indictment  against  him  is  framed  thus : 
"  Thessjilus,  the  son  of  Kimon,  of  the  township  of  Lakia, 
accuses  Alkibiades,  the  son  of  Kleinias,  of  the  township 
of  the  Skambonidte,  of  sacrilege  against  the  two  goddesses, 
Demeter  and  Kora,  by  parodying  the  sacred  mysteries 
and  giving  a  representation  of  them  in  his  own  house, 
wearing  himself  such  a  robe  as  the  Hieropliant  does  when 
he  shows  the  holy  things,  and  calling  himself  the  Iliero- 
phant,  Poulytion,  the  Torch-bearer,  Theodorus,  of  the 
township  of  Phega-a,  the  Herald,  and  addressing  the  rest 
of  the  company  as  Mysts  and  Epopts  (Initiates  and 
Novices),  contrary  to  the  rules  and  ceremonies  established 
by  the  Eumolpida%  and  Kerykes,  and  the  priests  of 
Eleusis."  As  he  did  not  appear,  they  condemned  him, 
forfeited  his  goods,  and  even  caused  all  the  i)riests  and 
priestesses  to  curse  him  publicly.  It  is  said  that  Theano, 
the  daughter  of  Menon,  the  priestess  of  the  temple  of 
Agraulos,  was  the  only  one  who  refused  to  carry  out  this 
decree,  alleging  that  it  was  to  pray  and  not  to  curse  that 
she  had  l>ecome  a  priestess. 

XXIII.  AVhile  these  terrible  decrees  and  sentences 
were  being  passed  against  Alkiliiadcs,  he  was  living  at 
Argos;  for  as  soon  as  he  left  TJiurii,  he  fled  to  the 
I'elojionnesus,  where,  terrified  at  the  violence  of  his  enemies, 
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he  determined  to  abandon  his  country,  and  sent  to  Sparta 
demanding  a  safe  asylum,  on  the  strength  of  a  promise 
that  he  would  do  the  Spartans  more  good  than  he  had  in 
time  past  done  them  harm.  The  Spartans  agreed  to  his 
request,  and  invited  him  to  come.  On  his  arrival,  he  at 
once  effected  one  important  matter,  by  stirring  up  the 
dilatory  Spartans  to  send  Gylippus  at  once  to  Syracuse 
with  reinforcements  for  that  city,  to  destroy  the  Athenian 
army  in  Sicily.  Next,  he  brought  them  to  declare  war 
against  the  Athenians  themselves  ;  while  his  third  and 
most  terrible  blow  to  Athens  was  his  causing  the  Lace- 
dajmonians  to  seize  and  fortify  Dekeleia,  which  did  more 
to  ruin  Athens  than  any  other  measure  throughout  the 
war.  With  his  great  public  reputation,  Alkibiades  was 
no  less  popular  in  private  life,  and  he  deluded  the  people 
by  pretending  to  adopt  the  Laconian  habits.  "When  they 
saw  him  clo>ely  shaved,  bathing  in  cold  water,  eating 
dry  bread  and  black  broth,  they  wondered,  and  began  to 
doubt  whether  this  man  ever  had  kept  a  professed  co  k, 
used  ]  erfumes,  or  endured  to  wear  a  Milesian  mantle. 
For  Alkibiades,  among  his  other  extraordinary  qualities, 
had  this  especial  art  of  captivating  men  by  assimilating 
his  own  manners  and  habits  to  theirs,  being  able  to 
change,  more  quickly  than  the  chameleon,  from  one  mode 
of  life  to  another.  The  chameleon,  indeed,  cannot  turn 
itself  white ;  but  Alkibiades  never  found  anything,  good 
or  bad,  which  he  could  not  imitate  to  the  life.  Thus  at 
Sparta  he  was  fond  of  exercise,  frugal  and  severe ;  in 
Ionia,  luxurious,  frivolous,  and  lazy  ;  in  Thrace,  he  drank 
deep  ;  in  Thessaly  he  proved  himself  a  good  horseman  ; 
while,  whenhe  was  consorting  with  the  satrap  Tissaphernes, 
he  outdid  even  the  Persian  splendour  and  pomp.  It  was 
not  his  real  character  that  he  so  (5ften  and  so  easily  changed, 
but  as  he  knew  that  if  he  appeared  in  his  true  colours, 
he  would  be  universally  disliked,  he  concealed  his  real  self 
under  an  apparent  adoption  of  the  ways  and  fashions  of 
whatever  place  he  was  in.  In  Lacedeemon  you  would  say, 
looking  at  his  appearance, 

"'Tis  not  Acliilks'  son,  'tis  lie  himself." 
He  was  just  such  a  man  as  Lykurgus  himself  would 
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have  trained  ;  but  if  you  examined  his  habits  and  actions 
more  closely,  you  would  say  : 

"  'Tis  the  same  woman  still." 

For  while  King  Agis  was  away  in  the  wars,  Alkibiades 
reduced  his  wife  Timaea,  so  that  she  became  pregnant  by 
him,  and  did  not  even  deny  the  fact.  When  her  child 
was  bom  it  was  called  Leotychides  in  public,  but  in  her 
own  house  she  whispered  to  her  friends  and  attendants 
that  his  name  was  Alkibiades,  so  greatly  was  she  ena- 
moured of  him.  He  himself  used  to  say  in  jest  that  he 
had  not  acted  thus  out  of  wanton  passion,  but  in  order 
that  his  race  might  one  day  rule  in  Lacedajuion.  King 
Agis  heard  of  all  this  from  many  informants,  but  was 
most  convincetl  of  its  truth  by  a  computation  of  the  time 
before  the  birth  of  the  child.  Terrified  at  an  earthquake, 
he  had  once  quitted  his  wife's  chamber,  and  for  ten 
months  afterwards  had  never  conversed  with  her.  As  it 
was  at  the  end  of  this  period  that  Leotychides  was  born, 
he  declared  that  the  child  was  not  his ;  and  for  this 
reason  he  never  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

XXIV.  After  the  Athenian  disaster  in  Sicily,  ambas- 
sadors came  to  Sparta  from  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Kyzikus. 
The  claims  of  the  Lesbians  were  favoured  by  the  Bceu- 
tians.  and  those  of  the  people  of  Kyzikus  by  Phanaabaziis  ; 
but,  at  the  recommendation  of  Alkibiades,  the  Lacedie- 
moniaus  decided  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Chians. 
He  himself  sailed  to  that  island,  caused  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  cities  of  Ionia  to  revolt  from  Athens,  and  injured 
the  Athenian  cause  much  by  constantly  assisting  the 
Lacedaimonian  generals.  King  Agis,  however,  was  already 
his  personal  enemy,  because  of  Alkibiades's  intrigue  with 
his  wife,  and  now  was  enraged  at  his  successes;  for  it 
was  said  that  scarcely  anything  was  done  without  Alki- 
Vjiades.  The  other  leading  men  in  Sparta  also  hated 
Alkibiades,  l>ecaUKe  he  had  thrown  them  into  the  shade  ; 
and  they  had  sufficient  influence  with  the  home  govern- 
ment to  obtain  an  order  for  his  execution,  to  bo  sent  to 
the  generals  in  Ionia. 

Alkibiades  received  warning  of  this  in  good  time; 
Alarmed   at   the   news,  he  still   continued  to  co-operate 
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Avith  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  utterly  refused  to  trust 
his  person  among  them.  To  ensui  e  his  safety,  he  betook 
himself  to  Tissaphemes,  the  satrap  or  viceroy  for  the 
king  of  Persia  in  that  province,  and  at  once  became  the 
most  important  personage  amongst  his  followers.  The 
barbarian  being  himself  a  lover  of  deceit  and  of  crooked 
ways,  admired  his  cleverness  and  versatility ;  while  no 
man's  nature  could  resist  the  fascinations  and  charms  of 
the  society  of  Alkibiades,  which  Tissaj)hernes  now  en- 
joyed daily.  Although  he  hated  the  Greeks  as  much  as 
any  Persian,  yet  he  was  so  overpowered  by  the  flatteries 
of  Alkibiades,  that  he  in  his  turn  repaid  him  Avith  com- 
pliments even  more  excessive.  He  decreed  that  the 
pleasantest  of  his  parks,  a  place  charmingly  wooded 
and  watered,  with  delightful  walks  and  summer-houses, 
should  be  called  "  the  Alkibiades ; "  and  all  men  from 
that  time  forth  spoke  of  it  by  that  name. 

XXV.  Xow  that  Alkibiades  had  determined  that  the 
Spartans  were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  he  was  in  fear 
of  Agis,  their  king,  he  began  to  speak  evil  of  them  to 
Tissaphernes,  withholding  him  from  assisting  them 
thoroughly,  and  enabling  them  to  conquer  the  Athenians, 
but  advising  him  rather  to  starve  the  Lacedaemonian 
forces  by  insufficient  supplies,  so  as  to  play  one  side  off 
against  the  other,  and  thus  encourage  them  to  wear  each 
other  out,  in  order  that  in  the  end  both  might  be  so 
weakened  as  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  Persians. 

Tissaphemes  at  once  adopted  this  policy,  and  made  no 
secret  of  his  regard  and  admiration  for  Alkibiades,  who 
w^as  now  looked  up  to  by  the  Greeks  on  both  sides,  while 
the  Athenians  repented  of  their  decrees  against  him.  He 
also  began  to  fear  that  if  their  city  were  to  be  utterly 
destroyed  he  would  necessarily  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  most  important  post  in  the  Athenian  empire  at 
this  time  was  the  island  of  Samos.  Here  lay  the  greater 
part  of  their  fleet,  and  it  was  from  this  headquarters  that 
they  sent  out  expeditions  to  recover  the  revolted  cities  of 
Ionia,  and  guarded  those  which  they  still  retained,  as,  in 
spite  of  their  great  losses,  they  still  possessed  a  fleet 
capable  of  holding  its  own  against  the  Lacedaemonians. 
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They  wore  in  great  fear  of  Tissapheraes  and  the  Phoenician 
fleet  of  a  hundred  and  hfty  sail  of  triremes,  which  was 
said  to  be  on  the  point  of  aiTiving,  becaiise  if  it  really 
came  all  would  be  over  with  Athens.  Alkibiades,  knowing 
this,  sent  a  secret  message  to  the  Athenian  leaders  at 
Samos,  holding  out  hopes  of  bringing  Tissaphemes  over 
to  the  Athenian  side.  He  would  not,  he  said,  do  this  to 
please  the  populace  of  Athens,  because  he  could  not  trust 
them,  but  he  would  eftect  it  if  the  nobility  Avould,  like 
brave  gentlemen,  put  an  end  to  the  insolent  behaviour  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  would  themselves  undertake  to  save 
the  city  and  empire  of  Athens. 

All  were  eager  to  adopt  the  proposal  of  Alkibiades, 
except  PhrjTiichus  of  the  demos  or  township  of  Deirades, 
who  suspected  the  real  truth,  that  Alkibiades  cared 
nothing  about  the  form  of  government  which  might  be 
estal)lished  at  Athens,  but  was  seeking  for  some  excuse 
for  being  restored  to  his  native  countrj'-,  and  thought, 
by  his  harsh  language  aljout  the  people,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  nobles.  He  was,  however,  overruled  ; 
and,  being  now  clearly  marked  as  the  personal  enemy  of 
Alkibiades,  sent  a  secret  message  to  Astyochus,  the 
admiral  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  bidding  him  beware 
of  Alkibiades,  who  was  playing  a  double  game.  However, 
he  met  his  match  in  perfidy.  Astyochus,  desirous  of 
gaining-  the  favour  of  Tissaphemes,  and  seeing  that 
Alkibiades  had  great  influence  with  him,  betrayed 
Phrynichuss  letter  to  them.  Alkibiades  upon  tliis  at  once 
sent  persons  to  Samos  to  charge  Phrynichus  with  this  act 
of  treason,  and  he,  seeing  that  all  men  were  shocked  at 
what  he  had  done,  and  were  indignant  Avith  him,  and 
being  at  his  wit's  end,  endeavoured  to  heal  one  mischief 
by  another.  He  sent  a  second  letter  to  Astyochus, 
reproaching  him  for  his  l»etrayal  of  confidence,  and 
promising  that  he  would  enaltle  him  to  capture  the  fleet 
and  cam])  of  the  Atlienians.  However,  the  treachery  of 
Phrj-nichus  did  no  harm  to  the  Athenians,  because  of  the 
counter  treacherj'  of  Astj-or-hus,  who  communicated  this 
letter  al.so  to  Alkibiades.  Now  Phrynichus,  expecting  a 
second  charge  of  treason  from  Alkibiades,  was  l»eforeliaiid 
with  him,  in  announcing  to  the  Athenians  that  the  enemy 
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were  about  to  attack  them,  and  advising  them  to  keep 
near  their  ships,  and  to  fortify  their  camp.*  This  they 
proceeded  to  do,  when  there  came  a  second  letter  from 
Alkibiades,  warning  them  against  Phrynichus,  who  medi- 
tated betraying  the  harbour  to  the  enemy.  This  letter 
was  not  believed  at  the  time,  for  men  imagined  that 
Alkibiades,  who  knew  perfectly  well  all  the  movements 
and  intentions  of  the  enemy,  was  making  use  of  that 
knowledge  to  destroy  his  personal  enemy  Phrynichus,  by 
exciting  an  undeserved  suspicion  against  him.  Yet,  when 
afterwards  Hermon,  one  of  the  Athenian  horse-patrol, 
stabbed  Phr;^Tiichus  with  his  dagger  in  the  market-place, 
the  Athenians,  after  trying  the  case,  decided  that  the 
deceased  was  guilty  of  treason,  and  crowned  Hermon  and 
his  comrades  with  garlands. 

XXVI.  The  friends  of  Alkibiades  being  in  a  majority 
at  Samoa,  now  despatched  Peisander  to  Athens  to  attempt 
the  subversion  of  the  republic,  and  to  encourage  the  nobles 
to  seize  the  government,  and  put  an  end  to  the  democratic 
constitution.  If  this  was  done,  they  conceived  that 
Alkibiades  would  make  Tissaphemes  their  friend  and 
ally,  and  this  was  the  pretext  and  excuse  put  forward  by 
those  who  established  the  oligarchy.  When,  however, 
the  so-called  Five  Thousand,  who  really  were  the  Four 
Hundred,  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  they  paid  but  little 
attention  to  Alkibiades,  and  were  very  remiss  in  carr}4ng 
on  the  war,  partly  because  they  distrusted  the  citizens, 
who  were  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  new  constitution, 
and  partly  because  they  thought  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  Avere  always  favourable  to  oligarchical  governments, 
would  deal  more  tenderly  with  them  on  that  account.  The 
Athenian  populace  remained  quiet,  though  sorely  against 
its  will,  because  of  the  terror  inspired  hj  the  oligarchs, 
for  no  small  number  of  citizens  who  had  opposed  the 
Four  Hundred  had  been  put  to  death  ;  but  the  men  of 
Samos,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  news,  were  indignant, 
and  wished  at  once  to  sail  to  Peireeus.     They  sent  at  once 

*  The  ancient  trireme  was  not  habitible,  like  a  modern  ship  of 
war.  Tlie  crew  always,  if  possible,  landed  for  their  meals,  and  when 
stationed  at  any  place,  drew  the  ship  up  on  the  beach  and  lived  entirely 
on  shore. 
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for  Alkibiailes,  elected  him  their  general,  and  bade  him 
lead  them  on  to  crush  this  new  despotism.  Alkibiadcs  on 
this  occasion  acted  like  a  really  great  commander,  and  not 
at  all  as  one  would  expect  of  a  man  who  had  suddenly 
been  raised  to  power  by  popular  favour. 

He  refused  to  curry  favour  with  the  soldiery  by  carrying 
out  their  wishes,  regardless  of  their  having  found  him  a 
homeless  exile,  and  having  made  him  the  commander  of 
so  many  ships  and  so  many  men ;  but  he  resisted  their 
impulse,  and  by  preventing  their  committing  so  great  an 
error,  without  doubt  saved  the  Athenian  empire.  For  if 
the  fleet  had  left  Samos,  the  enemy  could  without  a  battle 
have  maile  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of  Ionia,  the 
Hellespont,  and  the  islands  in  the  iEgean,  while  Athenians 
would  have  fought  with  Athenians  in  their  own  city.  All 
this  was  prevented  by  Alkibiades  alone,  who  not  only 
persua<led  the  populace,  and  pointed  out  the  folly  of  such 
proceedings  in  public  speeches,  but  even  entreated  and  com- 
manded each  individual  man  to  remain  at  Samos.  Ho  was 
assisted  in  this  by  Thrasybulus,  of  the  township  of  Steiria, 
who  was  present,  and  sjioke  in  his  loud  voice,  which  was 
said  to  be  the  loudest  of  any  Athenian  of  his  time.  This 
was  a  noble  achievement  of  Alkibiades,  and  so,  too,  was  his 
undertaking  that  the  Phoenician  fleet,  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians expected  would  be  sent  by  the  Persian  king  to 
help  them,  should  either  be  won  over  to  the  Athenian 
side,  or  at  any  rate  prevented  from  joining  the  Lacedae- 
monians. In  order  to  effect  this,  he  sailed  away  in  great 
haste,  and,  although  the  Phcenician  fleet  was  at  Aspendus, 
yet  Tissajilierncs  brought  it  no  further,  and  deceived  the 
Lacedaemonians.  I'oth  jtarties  gave  Alkibiades  the  credit  of 
having  detained  it,  and  more  especially  the  Lacedaimonians, 
who  imagined  that  he  was  teaching  tlie  Persians  to  allow 
the  Greeks  to  destroy  one  another,  for  it  was  perfectly  clear 
tliat  such  a  force,  if  added  to  either  of  the  contending 
l)arties.  mu.st  have  made  them  complete  masters  of  the  sea. 

XXVII.  After  tliis  the  government  of  the  I  our  Hundred 
was  dissolved,  as  the  friends  of  Alkibiades  eagerly  took 
the  side  of  the  i)opular  party.  Altliough  the  Athenians 
now  wished  and  even  commanded  Alkibiades  to  return  to 
hia  native  city,  yet  he  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  come  homo 
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emptyliandecl,  and  owing  his  restoration  to  the  good 
nature  of  the  people,  but  rather  to  return  after  some 
glorious  achievement.  With  this  intention  he  at  first  left 
Samos  with  a  few  ships  and  cruised  in  the  seas  near 
Knidus  and  Kos ;  then,  hearing  that  Mindarus,  the 
Spartan  admiral,  had  gone  to  the  Hellespont  with  all  his 
fleet,  and  that  the  Athenian  fleet  had  followed  him,  he 
hurried  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athenian  commanders. 

Sailing  northwards  with  eighteen  triremes  he  chanced 
to  arrive  towards  evening,  at  the  end  of  a  sea-fight  off 
Abydos,  in  which  neither  party  had  won  any  decided 
advantage.  The  appearance  of  his  squadron  caused  very 
different  feelings  among  the  combatants,  for  the  Athenians 
were  alarmed,  and  the  enemy  encouraged.  However,  he 
soon  hoisted  an  Athenian  flag,  and  bore  down  upon  that 
part  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  which  had  been  hitherto 
victorious.  He  put  them  to  flight,  compelled  them  to 
run  their  ships  ashore,  and  then  attacking  them,  disabled 
their  ships,  and  broke  them  to  pieces,  forcing  the  crews 
to  swim  ashore,  where  Pharnabazus  the  satrap  led  a  force 
to  the  water's  edge  to  fight  for  the  pi'esei  vation  of  the 
vessels.  In  the  end  the  Athenians  took  thirty  ships, 
recovered  those  of  their  own  which  had  been  captured,  and 
erected  a  trophy,  as  victors. 

Alkibiades  gained  great  glory  by  this  splendid  piece  of 
good  fortune,  and  at  once  went  ofi"  with  rich  presents  and 
a  gorgeous  military  retinue,  to  display  his  fresh  laurels  to 
Tissaphernes.  He  met,  however,  with  a  very  different 
recejrtion  to  that  which  he  expected,  for  Tissaphernes, 
whose  mind  had  been  poisoned  against  him  by  the 
Lacedsemonians,  and  who  feared  that  the  king  might  be 
displeased  with  his  own  dealings  with  Alkibiades,  con- 
sidered that  he  had  arrived  at  a  very  opj)ortune  moment, 
and  at  once  seized  him  and  imprisoned  him  at  Sard's  ; 
thinking  that  this  arbitrary  act  would  prove  to  the  world 
tliat  the  other  suspicions  of  an  understanding  between 
them  were  unfounded. 

XXVIII.  Thirty  days  afterwards,  Alkibiades  by  some 
means  obtained  a  horse,  eluded  his  guards,  and  fled  for 
]-efuge  to  Klazomenas.  He  gave  out  that  he  had  been 
privately   released   by  Tissaphernes  himself,  in  order   to 
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disgrace  that  satrap,  and  at  once  sailed  to  the  Athenian 
lleet  in  the  Hellespont.  Learning  that  Mindarus  and 
Pharnabazus  were  both  in  the  city  of  Kyzikiis,  he  en- 
couraged his  soldiers  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  told  them 
that  they  would  have  to  tight  at  sea,  on  land,  and  against 
the  town  walls  too.  for  that  if  they  were  not  completely 
victorious  they  could  get  no  pay.  lie  manned  liis  ships 
and  proceeded  to  Prokonessus,  ordering  all  small  vessels 
which  they  met  to  be  seized  and  detained  in  the  interior 
of  the  fleet,  in  order  that  the  enemy  might  not  learn  his 
movements.  It  happened  also  that  a  heavy  thunderstorm 
with  rain  and  darkness  assisted  his  design,  as  he  not  only 
was  unseen  by  the  enemy,  but  was  never  suspected  of 
any  intention  of  attack  by  the  Athenians  themselves,  who 
had  given  up  any  idea  of  going  to  sea  when  he  ordei'ed  them 
on  Ijoard.  Little  by  little  the  clouds  cleared  away,  and 
elisclo.sed  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  cruising  off  the  harbour 
of  Kyzikus.  Alkibiades,  fearing  that  if  the  enemy  saw 
how  numerous  his  o^vn  fleet  was,  they  would  take  refuge 
on  shore,  ordered  the  other  commanders  to  remain  behind 
under  easy  sail,  and  himself  with  forty  shijis  went  on 
ahead  to  entice  them  to  an  engagement.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  deceived  by  this  manueuvre,  at  once  attacked 
these  few  ships,  des])ising  their  small  numbers.  But  the 
little  squadron  engaged  them  until  the  rest  came  up,  wlieu 
they  lied  ashore  in  terror.  Alkil)iadcs  with  twenty  of  the 
fastest  sailing  ships  broke  through  the  enemy's  line,  ran 
his  shij^s  asliore,  landed  their  crews,  and  attacked  the 
fugitives  from  the  enemy's  fleet  with  terrible  slaughter. 
Miudanis  and  Phamabazus  now  came  to  the  rescue,  but 
tliey  were  beaten  back ;  Mindarus  died  fighting  bravely, 
and  Pharnabazus  only  saved  himself  by  flight.  By  this 
Ijattle  the  Athenians  obtained  po.sse.ssion  of  many  dead 
bodies  of  their  enemies,*  many  stand  of  arms,  the  whole 
of  the  hostile  fleet,  and  the  town  of  Kyzikus,  which  they 
took  by  storm,  putting  its  Peloponnesian  garrison  to  the 

•  The  O rooks  atUiched  Rreat  importance  to  the  burial  of  tho  dead. 
The  uxunl  test  <if  whinh  p  irty  hiul  won  a  Imttlr  was,  which  side  after 
it  ilemaiidfd  a  truo-  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  tiero  the  possession 
of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy  is  enumerated  ua  one  of  the  i)io<^ifa  of 
victory. 
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sword,  as  soon  as  Pliarnabazus  withdrew  his  troops.  They 
now  not  merely  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  the  Hellespont, 
but  were  able  to  drive  the  Lacedeemonians  from  the  sea 
in  all  quarters.  A  despatch  was  captured,  written  in  the 
Laconian  fashion,  informing  the  Ephors  of  the  disaster. 
"  Our  ships  are  gone ;  Mindarus  is  slain ;  the  men  are 
starving  ;  we  know  not  what  to  do." 

XXIX.  The  men  who  had  served  under  Alkibiades  were 
so  elated  by  this  victory  that  they  disdained  to  mix  with 
the  rest  of  the  army,  alleging  that  the  others  had  often 
been  defeated,  and  that  they  were  invincible.  Indeed, 
not  long  before,  Thrasyllus  had  received  a  defeat  near 
Ephesus,  upon  which  the  Ephesians  erected  the  brazen 
trophy  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Athenians ;  so  that  the 
soldiers  of  Alkibiades  reproached  those  of  Thrasyllus  with 
this,  glorifying  themselves  and  their  commander,  and 
refusing  to  allow  the  others  to  make  use  of  their  places 
of  exercise  or  their  quarters  in  camp.  However,  when 
Pharnabazus  with  a  large  force  of  infantry  and  calvary 
attacked  them  while  they  were  invading  the  territory  of 
Abydos,  Alkibiades  led  them  out  to  fight  him,  defeated 
him,  and,  together  with  Thrasyllus,  pursued  him  till  night- 
fall. After  this  the  soldiers  fraternised  with  each  other 
and  returned  to  their  camp  rejoicing  together.  On  the 
following  day  Alkibiades  erected  a  trophy  and  ravaged 
the  country  of  Pharnabazus,  no  one  daring  to  oppose  him. 
lie  even  took  priests  and  j)riestesses  prisoners,  but  released 
them  without  ransom. 

The  city  of  Chalkedon  had  revolted  from  Athens,  and 
received  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost*  and  garrison.  Alki- 
biades was  eager  to  attack  them,  but,  hearing  that  they 
had  collected  all  the  property f  in  their  country  and  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Bithynians,  a  fiiendly  tribe,  he 
led  his  whole  army  to  the  Bithynian  frontier  and  sent  a 
herald  to  that  people  reproaching  them  for  what  they  had 
done.  In  terror,  the  Bithynians  gave  up  the  property  to 
him,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him. 

XXX.  He   now   completely   invested    Chalkedon,   by 

*  A  "  harmost,"  ap/xoarris,  was  an  ofBcer  sent  from  Spurta  to  ad- 
Itiinij-ter  a  su!)ject  city.     See  p.  97. 

t  Probably  consisting  of  com  aud  cattle,  as  Clough  translates  it. 
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building  a  wall  reaching  from  sea  to  sea.  Pharnabazus 
came  dovm  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Hippokrates,  the  harmost 
of  the  city,  led  out  his  forces  and  attacked  the  Athe- 
nians at  the  same  time.  Alkibiades  arranged  his  army 
so  as  to  be  able  to  fight  them  both  at  once,  forced  Phar- 
nabazus to  retreat  with  disgrace,  killed  Hippokrates,  and 
put  his  force  to  flight  with  severe  loss.  He  now  took 
a  cruise  round  the  Hellespont,  to  raise  contributions 
from  the  towns  on  the  coast,  during  which  he  took 
Selymbria,  where  he,  very  unnecessarily,  was  exposed  to 
great  personal  risk.  The  party  who  intended  to  betray 
the  city  had  arranged  to  show  a  torch  as  a  signal  at 
midnight,  but  were  compelled  to  do  so  before  the  ajipointed 
time,  fearing  one  of  the  conspirators,  who  suddenly  changed 
his  mind.  When  then  the  torch  was  raised,  the  army  was 
not  ready  for  the  assault,  but  Alkibiades,  taking  some 
thirty  men  with  him,  ran  at  full  speed  up  to  the  walls, 
giving  ordeis  to  the  rest  to  follow.  The  city  gate  was 
opened  for  him,  and,  twenty  peltasts*  having  joined  his 
thirty  soldiers,  he  entered,  when  he  perceived  the  men  of 
Selymbria  under  arms  marching  down  the  street  to  meet 
him.  To  await  their  onset  wc)uld  have  been  ruin,  while 
pride  forbade  a  hitherto  invinciVde  general  to  retire. 
Ordering  his  trumpet  to  sound,  he  bade  one  of  those 
present  proclaim  aloud  that  the  Selymbrians  ought  not 
to  appear  in  arms  against  the  Athenians.  This  speech 
made  some  of  the  townspeople  less  eager  to  fight,  as  they 
imagined  that  their  enemies  were  all  within  the  walls, 
while  it  encouraged  others  who  hoped  to  arrange  matters 
peaceably.  While  they  were  standing  opposite  to  one 
another  and  parleying,  Alkiljiailes's  army  came  up,  and 
he,  truly  conjecturing  that  the  .Selymbrians  were  really 
disposed  to  >>e  friendly,  begjtn  to  fear  that  his  Thracian 
troops  might  sack  the  city ;  for  many  of  these  barbarians 
were  serving  in  his  army  as  volunteers,  from  a  par- 
ticular  attachment   they  had    to  his  person.     He  there- 

•  PeltBsts  wiTf  licht-Mrmod  troops,  so  call<  d  because  they  carried 
liffht  round  shields  iiistial  of  the  liirnc  unwieldy  nblorig  fhiejil  of  the 
Hoplile,  or  luavy-nrtnerl  infantry  soldier.  Th^se  liirht  trf)op8  cnmo 
pmduidly  into  fiivnur  with  the  (ireeka  diirini^  the  Pcioponneaian  war, 
and  afterwards  became  very  extensively  used. 
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fore  sent  them  all  out  of  the  city,  and  did  not  permit  the 
teriified  people  of  Selymbria  to  suffer  any  violence,  but, 
having  exacted  a  contribution  of  money  and  placed  a 
gaiTison  in  the  town,  he  sailed  away. 

XXXI.  Meanwhile  the  generals  who  were  besieging 
Chalkedon  made  an  agreement  with  Pharnabazus,  on 
these  conditions.  They  were  to  receive  a  sum  of  money ; 
the  people  of  Chalkedon  were  to  become  subjects  of  Athens 
as  before  ;  Pharnabazus  was  not  to  lay  waste  the  province  ; 
and  he  was  to  provide  an  escort  and  a  safe-conduct  for  an 
Athenian  embassy  to  the  Persian  king.  On  the  return  of 
Alkibiades,  Pharnaliazus  desired  him  to  swear  to  observe 
these  conditions,  but  Alkibiades  refused  to  do  so  unless 
Pharnabazus  swore  first.  After  this  capitulation  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Byzantium,  which  had  revolted  from  Athens, 
and  built  a  Avail  round  that  city,  x^naxilaus  and  Lykurgus, 
with  some  others,  now  offered  to  betray  the  city  if  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  were  spared.  Upon 
this  Alkibiades  put  about  a  report  that  his  presence  was 
urgently  required  on  the  Ionian  coast,  and  sailed- away  by 
daylight  with  all  his  fleet.  The  same  night  he  landed 
with  all  his  soldiers,  and  marched  u])  to  the  walls  in 
silence,  while  the  fleet,  with  a  great  clamour  and  disturb- 
ance, forced  its  way  into  the  harbour.  The  suddenness  of 
this  assault,  entirely  unexpected  as  it  was,  terrified  the 
people  of  Byzantium,  and  gave  those  of  them  who  inclined 
to  the  Athenian  side  an  opportunity  of  admitting  Alki- 
biades quietly,  while  the  attention  of  every  one  was 
directed  to  the  ships  in  the  harbour.  The  town  did  not, 
however,  surrender  altogether  without  fighting  ;  for  the 
Peloponnesians,  Megarians,  and  Bceotians  who  were  in  it 
drove  the  Athenians  back  into  their  ships  with  loss,  and 
when  they  heard  that  the  land  forces  had  entered  the 
town  they  formed  in  line  and  engaged  them.  A  severe 
battle  took  place,  but  Alkibiades  on  the  right  wing,  and 
Theramenes  on  the  left,  were  at  length  victorious,  and  took 
prisoners  the  survivors,  some  three  hundred  in  number. 
After  this  battle  no  citizen  of  Byzantium  was  either  put 
to  death  or  banished,  those  being  the  terms  on  which  the 
conspirators  had  delivered  up  the  city,  namely,  that  they 
should  suffer  no  loss  of  life  or  property. 
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Anaxilaiis  was  afterwards  tried  at  Sparta  for  haviniz; 
betrayed  the  city,  and  justified  what  he  had  done,  sayin>;- 
that  he  was  not  a  Laced;eiuonian,  but  a  Byzantine,  and 
that  he  saw  Byzantium,  not  Sparta,  in  danger,  as  the  city 
was  surroundt'd  V»y  the  enemy's  siege  works,  no  provisions 
being  brought  in  to  it,  and  what  tliere  was  in  it  being 
Consumed  by  the  IVloponnosians  and  Bo-otians,  while  the 
people  of  Byzantium  with  their  wives  and  children  were 
starving,  lie  did  not,  he  said,  betray  the  city  to  the 
enemy,  but  relieved  it  from  the  miseries  of  war,  imitating 
therein  the  noblest  Lacediemonians.  whoso  only  idea  of 
what  was  noble  and  just  was  what  would  serve  their 
o^^^l  country.  The  Lacediemonians,  on  hearing  this  speech, 
were  ashamed  to  press  the  charge,  and  atnjuitted  him. 

XXXII.  Now,  at  length,  Alkibiades  began  to  wish  to 
Bee  his  native  country  again,  and  still  more  to  be  seen  and 
admired  by  his  co'untrymen  after  his  splendid  series  of 
victories.  He  proceeded  home  with  the  Athenian  fleet, 
which  was  magnificently  adorned  with  shields  and  trophies, 
and  had  many  iirizes  in  tow.  and  the  flags  of  many  more 
which  he  had  captured  and  destroyed— all  of  them  together 
amounting  to  not  less  than  two  hundred.  But  we  cannot 
believe  the  additions  which  Douris  the  Samian,  who  says 
that  he  is  a  descendant  of  Alkibiades,  makes  to  this  story, 
to  the  effect  that  Chrj'sogonus,  the  victor  at  the  Pythian 
games,  ]dayed  on  the  flute  to  mark  the  time  for  the  rowers, 
while  Kallipides  the  tragedian,  attired  in  his  buskins, 
purple  robe,  and  other  theatrical  properties,  gave  tliem 
orders,  and  that  the  admiral's  ship  came  into  harbour  with 
purple  sails,  as  if  returning  from  a  party  of  pleasure- 
Neither  Theopompus,  nor  Ejjhorus,  nor  Xenophon  men- 
tions these  circumstances,  nor  was  it  likely  that  he  should 
present  himself  before  the  Athenians  in  such  a  swaggering 
fashion,  when  lie  was  returning  liome  from  exile,  after 
having  su tiered  such  a  variety  of  misfortunes.  The  truth 
is,  he  sailed  to  Athens  with  considerable  misgivings,  and 
on  his  arrival  would  not  leave  his  shij)  until  from  her 
deck  he  sjiw  P^iTyj)tolemus  his  cousin,  with  many  of  his 
friends  and  relatives,  assembled  to  welcome  him. 

\Vhen  he  landed,  the  people  seemed  to  have  no  eyes 
for  the  other  generals,  but  all   rushed   towards  him,  and 
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escorted  him  on  his  way,  cheering  him,  emloracing  him, 
and  crowning  him  with  flowers.  Those  who  could  not 
get  near  him  gazed  upon  him  from  a  distance,  and  the 
older  men  pointed  him  out  to  the  younger  ones.  Yet  the 
joy  of  the  citizens  was  mingled  with  tears  in  the  midst  of 
their  rejoicings,  when  they  thought  of  their  past  disasters, 
for  they  reflected  that  they  would  not  have  failed  in  Sicily, 
or  met  with  any  of  their  other  terrible  disappointments,  if 
they  had  not  parted  with  Alkibiades  when  in  the  full  tide  of 
prosperity.  He  had  found  Athens  barely  able  to  hold  her 
own  at  sea,  by  land  mistress  of  little  more  than  the  ground 
on  which  the  city  stood,  and  torn  by  internal  strife ;  from 
which  miserable  and  furlorn  condition  he  had  restored  her 
so  completely,  that  she  was  again  not  only  omnipotent  at 
sea,  but  also  victorious  everywhere  on  land. 

XXXIII.  Before  his  return  a  decree  had  been  passed 
authorising  him  to  do  so,  at  the  instance  of  Kritias,  the 
son  of  Kallccschrus,  who  himself  alludes  to  it  in  his  poems, 
mentioning  the  service  which  he  performed  for  Alkibiades 
in  the  following  verse : 

"  I  moved  your  restoration  by  decree, 
And  that  you're  home  again  you  owe  to  me." 

Immediately  on  the  return  of  Alkibiades,  the  people 
assembled  in  the  Pnyx,  where  he  addressed  them.  He 
spoke  with  tears  of  his  misfortunes,  for  which  he  partly 
reproached  his  countrymen,  though  he  attributed  them 
chiefly  to  his  own  unlucky  fortune,  and  he  greatly  raised 
their  hopes  by  speaking  encouragingly  about  their  probable 
successes  in  the  future.  He  was  honoured  with  golden 
crowns,  and  elected  sole  general  with  absolute  power 
both  by  sea  and  land.  A  decree  was  also  passed  by  which 
his  property  was  restored  to  him,  and  the  Eumolpidaj  and 
Kerykes  were  ordered  to  retract  the  curses  which  they 
had  invoked  upon  him  at  the  instance  of  the  people. 
When  all  the  rest  obeyed,  Theodorus  the  hierophant 
excused  himself,  saying.  If  he  has  done  the  State  no  wrong, 
I  never  cursed  him. 

XXXIV.  While  Alkibiades  was  in  this  glorious  career 
of  prosperity,  some  persons  in  spite  of  his  success  foreboded 
evil  from  the  day  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  return 
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home  ;  for  on  the  day  on  which  he  sailed  into  tlie  harbour 
the  statue  of  Athene  on  the  Acropolis  is  stripped  of  its 
garments  arid  ornaments,  which  are  cleaned,  while  it  in 
the  meanwhile  is  covered  up  to  conceal  it  from  human 
eyes.  This  ceremony  takes  place  on  the  2,")th  of  the 
month  Thargelion,  which  day  is  considered  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  be  the  unluckiest  of  all.  Moreover,  the  goddess 
did  not  appear  to  receive  Alkibiades  with  a  kindly 
welcome,  but  to  turn  away  her  face  from  him  and  drive 
him  from  her  presence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  all  wont  well 
and  just  as  Alkibiades  wished.  A  fleet  of  a  hundred 
triremes  was  manned,  and  placed  at  his  disposal,  but 
he  with  creditable  pride  refused  to  set  sail  until  after 
the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Since  the 
permanent  occupation  of  Dekeleia  and  of  the  passes 
commanding  the  road  to  Eleusis  by  the  enemy,  the  j^ro- 
cession  had  been  necessarily  shorn  of  many  of  its  distinctive 
features,  as  it  had  to  be  sent  by  sea.  All  the  customary 
sacrifices,  dances,  and  other  rites  which  used  to  be 
practised  on  the  road,  when  lacchus  is  carried  along  in 
solemn  procession,  were  of  necessity  omitted.  It  seemed 
therefore  to  Alkibiades  that  it  would  both  honour  the  gods 
and  increase  his  own  reputation  among  men,  if  he  restored 
the  ancient  form  of  this  ceremony,  escorting  the  procession 
with  his  troops  and  protecting  it  from  the  enemy ;  for 
he  argued  that  Agis  would  lose  prestige  if  ho  did  not 
attack,  but  allowed  the  procession  to  pass-  unmolested, 
whereas  if  he  did  attack,  Alkibiades  would  be  able  to 
fight  in  a  holy  cause,  in  defence  of  the  most  sacred  in- 
stitutions of  his  country,  with  all  his  countrymen  present 
as  witnesses  of  his  own  valour.  When  he  determined  to 
do  this,  after  concerting  measures  with  the  P]umoli)idai  and 
Kerykes,  he  placed  veilettes  on  the  mountains  and  sent 
an  advanced  guard  off  at  day-break,  following  with  the 
priests,  novices,  and  initiators  marching  in  the  midst  of 
his  army,  in  great  good  order  and  perfect  silence.  It  was 
an  august  and  solemn  procession,  and  all  who  did  not 
envy  him  said  that  ho  had  performed  the  office  of  a  high 
priest  in  addition  of  that  of  a  general.  The  enemy  made  iio 
attack,  and  he  led  his  troops  safely  back  to  Athens,  full 
of  pride  himself,  and  making  his  army  proud  to  think 
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itself  iriTincible  wliile  tinder  liis  coramand.  He  had  so 
won  the  affections  of  the  poor  and  the  lower  orders,  that 
they  were  strangely  desirous  of  living  under  his  rule. 
Many  even  besought  him  to  put  down  the  malignity  of 
his  personal  enemies,  SAveep  away  laws,  decrees,  and  other 
pernicious  nonsense,  and  carry  on  the  government  without 
fear  of  a  factious  opposition. 

XXXV.  "What  his  o\\ti  views  about  making  himself 
despot  of  Athens  may  have  been  we  cannot  tell ;  but  the 
leading  citizens  took  alarm  at  this,  and  hurried  him  away 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  sea,  voting  whatever  measures  he 
pleased,  and  allowing  him  to  choose  his  own  colleagues. 
He  set  sail  with  his  hundred  ships,  reached  Andros,  and 
defeated  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  and  the  Lacedte- 
monian  garrison  there.  He  did  not,  however,  capture  the 
city,  and  this  afterwards  became  one  of  the  points  urged 
against  him  by  his  enemies.  Indeed,  if  there  ever  was  a 
man  destroyed  bj"  his  reputation,  it  was  Alkibiades.  Being 
supposed  to  be  such  a  prodigy  of  daring  and  subtlety,  his 
failures  were  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  if  he  could  have 
succeeded  had  he  been  in  earnest ;  for  his  countrymen 
would  not  believe  that  he  could  really  fail  in  anything 
which  he  seriously  attempted.  They  expected  to  hear  of 
the  capture  of  Chios,  and  of  the  whole  Ionian  coast,  and 
were  vexed  at  not  at  once  receiving  the  news  of  a  complete 
success.  They  did  not  take  into  account  the  want  of 
money  whiclib  Alkibiades  felt,  while  warring  against  men 
who  had  the  king  of  Persia  for  their  paymaster,  and  which 
made  frequent  absences  from  his  camp  necessaiy  to  provide 
subsistence  for  his  troops.  It  was  one  of  these  expeditions, 
indeed,  which  exposed  him  to  the  last  and  most  important  of 
the  many  charges  brought  against  him.  Lysander  had  been 
sent  by  the  Lacedtemonians  to  take  the  command  of  their 
fleet.  On  his  arrival,  by  means  of  the  money  paid  by  Cynis, 
he  raised  the  pay  of  his  sailors  from  three  obols  a  day  to 
four.  Alkibiades,  who  could  with  difficulty  pay  his  men  even 
three  obols.  went  to  Caria  to  levy  contributions,  leaving  in 
command  of  the  fleet  one  Antiochus,  a  good  seaman,  but 
a  thoughtless  and  silly  man.  He  had  distinct  orders  from 
Alkibiades  not  to  fight  even  if  the  enemy  attacked  him, 
but  such  Avas  his  insolent  disregard  of  these  instructions 
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that  he  manTied  his  own  trireme  and  one  other,  sailed  to 
Ephesus,  and  there  passed  along  the  line  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  as  they  lay  on  the  beach,  using  tlie  most  scurrilous 
and  insulting  language  and  gestures.  At  first  Lysander 
put  to  sea  with  a  few  ships  to  pursue  him,  but  as  the 
Athenians  came  out  to  assist  him,  the  action  became 
general.  The  entire  fleets  engaged  and  Lysander  was 
victorious.  Ho  killed  Antiochus,  cjiptured  many  shijis 
and  men,  and  set  up  a  trophy.  AVhen  Alkibiadcs  on  his 
return  to  Samos  heard  of  this,  he  put  to  sea  with  all  his 
ships,  and  offered  battle  to  Lysander ;  but  he  was  satisfied 
with  his  previous  victory,  and  refused  the  otter. 

XXXA'I.  Thrasybulus,  the  son  of  Thrason,  a  bitter 
personal  enemy  of  Alkibiadcs,  now  set  sail  for  Athens  to 
accuse  him,  and  to  exasperate  his  enemies  in  the  city 
against  him.  He  made  a  speech  to  the  people,  represent- 
ing that  Alkibiadcs  had  ruined  their  affairs  and  lost  their 
ships  by  insolently  abusing  his  authority  and  entrusting 
the  command,  during  his  own  absence,  to  men  who 
owed  their  influence  witli  him  to  deep  drinking  and  crack- 
ing seamen's  jokes,  and  that  he  securely  traversed  the  pro- 
vinces to  raise  money,  indulging  in  drunken  deliauches 
with  Ionian  courtezans,  while  the  enemy's  fleet  was 
riding  close  to  his  ovm.  He  was  also  blamed  for  the 
construction  of  certain  forts  in  Thrace,  near  Bisanthe, 
which  he  destined  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  himself,  as  if 
he  could  not  or  would  not  live  in  his  native  city. 

The  Athenians  were  so  wrought  upon  by  these  charges 
against  Alkibiadcs,  that  they  elected  other  generals  to 
supersede  him,  thus  showing  their  anger  and  dislike  for 
him.  Alkibiadcs,  on  learning  this,  left  the  Athenian 
camp  altogether,  got  together  a  force  of  foreign  troops, 
and  made  war  on  the  irregular  Thracian  triljcs  on  his 
own  account,  thus  obtaining  much  plunder  and  freeing 
the  neighbouring  Greek  cities  from  the  dread  of  the  bar- 
barians. Now  when  the  generals  'J'ydeus,  Menander, 
and  Adeimantus  came  with  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  to 
iEgospotamoi,  they  used  early  every  morning  to  go  to 
Lampsakus  to  challenge  the  fleet  of  Lysander,  which  lay 
there,  to  a  sea-fight.  After  this  ceremony  they  would 
return  and  spend  the  whole  day  in  careless  indolence,  us 
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if  despising  tlieir  enemy.  Alkibiades,  who  lived  close  by, 
did  not  disregard  their  danger,  but  even  rode  over  on 
horseback  and  pointed  out  to  the  generals  that  they  were 
very  badly  quartered  in  a  place  where  there  was  no 
harbour  and  no  city,  having  to  obtain  all  their  provisions 
from  Sestos,  and,  when  the  ships  were  once  hauled  up  on 
shore,  allowing  the  men  to  leave  them  unguarded  and 
straggle  where  they  pleased,  although  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  fleet  which  was  trained  to  act  in  silence  and 
good  order  at  the  command  of  one  man. 

XXXVII.  Though  Alkibiades  gave  this  advice,  and 
urged  the  generals  to  remove  to  Sestos,  they  would  not 
listen  to  him.  Tydeus  indeed  rudely  bade  him  begone, 
for  they,  not  he,  were  now  generals.  Alkibiades,  too, 
suspected  that  there  was  some  treachery  in  the  case,  and 
retired,  telling  his  personal  friends,  who  escorted  him  out 
of  the  camp,  that  if  he  had  not  been  so  outrageously 
insulted  by  the  generals,  he  could  in  a  few  days  have 
compelled  the  Lacedaemonians  either  to  fight  a  battle  at 
sea  against  their  will,  or  abandon  their  ships.  ■  To  some 
this  seemed  mere  boasting,  while  others  thought  that  he 
could  very  possibly  effect  it  by  bringing  many  Thracian 
light-armed  troops  and  cavalry  to  assault  the  camp  on  the 
land  side.  However,  the  result  soon  proved  that  he  had 
rightly  seen  the  fault  of  the  Athenian  position.  Lysander 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  assailed  it,  and  except  eight 
triremes  which  escaped  under  Konon,  took  all  the  rest, 
nearly  two  hundred  in  number.  Lysander  also  put  three 
thousand  prisoners  to  the  sword.  He  shortly  afterwards 
captured  Athens,  burned  her  ships,  and  pulled  down  her 
Long  Walls.  Alkibiades,  terrified  at  seeing  the  Lace- 
daemonians  omnipotent  by  sea  and  land,  shifted  his 
quarters  to  Bithynia,  sending  thither  a  great  amount  of 
treasure,  and  taking  much  with  him,  but  leaving  much 
more  in  his  Thracian  fortresses.  In  Bithynia,  however, 
he  suffered  much  loss  at  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and 
determined  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  thinking 
that  the  Persian  king,  if  he  would  make  trial  of  him, 
would  find  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  Themistokles  in 
ability,  while  he  sought  him  in  a  much  more  honourable 
way ;  for  it  was  not  to  revenge  himself  on  his  fellow- 
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citizens,  as  Themistokles  did,  but  to  assist  his  o-svn  country 
against  its  enemy  that  he  meant  to  solicit  the  king's  aid. 
Imagining  that  Pharnabazus  would  be  able  to  grant  him 
a  safe  passage  to  the  Persian  court,  he  went  into  Phrygia 
to  meet  him,  and  remained  there  for  some  time,  paying 
his  court  to  the  satrap,  and  receiving  from  him  marks  of 
respect. 

XXXVIII.  The  Athenians  were  terribly  cast  down  at 
the  loss  of  their  empire  ;  but  when  Lysander  robbed  them 
of  their  liberty  as  well,  by  establishing  the  government 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  they  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
which  never  had  occuired  to  them  before,  while  it  was 
yet  possible  that  the  State  might  be  saved  from  ruin. 
They  bewailed  their  past  blunders  and  mistakes,  and 
of  these  they  considered  their  second  fit  of  passion  with 
Alkibiades  to  have  been  the  greatest.  They  had  cast 
him  oflf  for  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  merely  because  they 
were  angry  with  his  follower  for  having  lost  a  few  ships 
disgracefully  ;  they  had  much  more  disgraced  tliemselves 
by  losing  the  services  of  the  ablest  and  bravest  general 
whom  they  possessed.  Even  in  their  present  abasement 
a  vague  hope  prevailed  among  them  that  Athens  could 
not  be  utterly  lost  while  Alkibiades  was  alive  ;  for  he 
had  not  during  his  former  exile  been  satisfied  with 
a  qTiiet  life,  and  surely  now,  however  prosperous  his 
private  circumstances  might  be,  he  would  not  endure  to 
see  the  triumph  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  arrogant 
tyranny  of  the  Thirty.  Indeed  this  was  proved  to  be 
no  vain  dream  by  the  care  which  the  Thirty  took  to 
watch  all  the  motions  of  Alkibiades.  At  last,  Kritias 
informed  Lysander,  that  while  Athens  was  governed  by 
a  democracy,  the  Lacedaemonian  empire  in  Greece  could 
never  be  safe ;  and  if  the  Athenians  were  ever  so  much 
inclined  to  an  oligarchical  form  of  government,  Alkibiades, 
if  he  lived,  would  not  long  sufier  them  to  submit  to  it. 
However,  Lysander  was  not  prevailed  upon  by  these 
arguments  until  a  despatch  came  from  Sparta  bidding  him 
make  away  with  Alkibiades,  either  because  the  home 
government  feared  his  aljility  and  enterprise,  or  because 
they  wished  to  please  his  enemy.  King  Agis. 

XXXIX.     Lysander  now  sent  orders  for  his  death  to 
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Phamabazus,  who  entrusted  their  execution  to  his  brother 
Maga^iis  and  his  uncle  Susamithres.  Alkibiades  was  at 
this  time  dwelling  in  a  village  in  Phrygia,  with  Ti- 
mandra  the  courtezan,  and  one  night  he  dreamed  that 
he  was  dressed  in  his  mistress's  clothes,  and  that  she, 
holding  his  head  in  her  arms,  was  painting  his  face  and 
adoi'ning  him  like  a  woman.  Others  say  that  he  saw 
Magajus  in  his  dream  cutting  off  his  head,  and  his  body 
all  in  flames.  All,  however,  agree  that  the  dream  took 
place  shortly  before  his  death.  His  murderers  did  not 
dare  to  enter  the  house,  but  stood  round  it  in  a  circle  and 
set  it  on  fire.  Alkibiades,  on  discovering  them,  flung  most 
of  the  bedding  and  clothes  on  to  the  fire,  wrapped  his 
cloak  round  his  left  arm,  and  with  his  dagger  in  his  right 
dashed  through  the  flames  unhurt,  not  giving  his  clothes 
time  to  catch  fire.  None  of  the  barbarians  dared  to  await 
his  onset,  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  they  scattered,  and 
from  a  distance  shot  at  him  with  darts  and  arrows.  After 
he  had  fallen  and  the  barbarians  were  gone,  Timandra 
took  up  his  corpse,  covered  it  with  her  own  clothes,  and, 
as  far  as  was  in  her  power,  showed  it  every  mark  of 
honour  and  respect. 

This  Timandra  is  said  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Lais, 
commonly  called  the  Corinthian,  who  really  was  brought 
as  a  captive  from  Hykkara,  a  small  town  in  Sicily. 
Some  writers,  although  they  agree  in  their  account  of  the 
manner  of  his  death,  differ  as  to  its  cause,  alleging  that  it 
was  neither  due  to  Pharnabazus  nor  to  Lysander  nor  the 
Lacedaemonians,  but  that  Alkibiades  had  debauched  a 
girl  of  noble  birth  and  was  living  with  her,  and  that  her 
relatives,  enraged  at  this  insult,  during  the  night  set  fire 
to  the  house  in  which  Alkibiades  was  living,  and,  as  has 
been  related,  shot  him  as  he  leaped  out  through  the  flames. 
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I.  The  patrician  fiimily  of  the  JIarcii  at  Eome  produced 
many  illustrious  men,  amongst  wlioin  was  Ancus  Marcius, 
the  grandson  of  Numa,  who  became  king  after  the  death 
of  Tulhis  Hostilius.  To  this  family  also  belonged  Publius 
and  Qiiintns  ^larcius,  who  supplied  Eome  with  abundance 
of  excellent  water,  and  Censorinus,  twice  appointed  censor 
by  the  Roman  people,  who  afterwards  passed  a  law  that 
no  one  should  hold  tliat  office  twice. 

Caius  Marcius,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  an 
orphan,  and  brought  up  by  a  widowed  mother.  He  proved 
that,  hard  though  the  lot  of  an  orphan  may  be,  yet  it  does 
not  prevent  a  man's  becoming  great  and  distinguished, 
and  that  the  bad  alone  allege  it  as  an  excuse  for  an 
intemperate  life.  He  also  proves  to  us  that  a  naturally 
noble  natiire,  if  it  be  not  properly  disciplined,  will  produce 
many  good  and  bad  qualities  together,  just  as  a  rich  field, 
if  not  jiroperly  tilled,  will  pioduce  both  weeds  and  good 
fruit.  The  immense  energy  and  courage  of  his  mind  used 
to  urge  him  to  attempt  and  to  perform  great  exploits,  but 
his  harsh  and  ambitious  temper  made  it  difficult  for  him 
to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  his  companions.  They 
used  to  admire  his  indift'erence  to  pleasiire  and  pain,  and 
his  contempt  for  bribes,  l)ut  in  politics  they  were  angered 
by  his  morose  and  haughty  manner,  too  proud  for  a  citizen 
of  a  re[)ul>lic.  Indeed  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  a  liberal  education  so  great  as  that  of  softening  and 
disciplining  the  natural  ferocity  of  our  disposition,  by 
teaching  it  moderation,  and  how  to  avoid  all  extremes. 
However,  at  that  perio<l  warlike  virtues  were  valued  above 
all  others  at  I{ome,  whicli  is  proved  by  tlio  Ifomans  pos- 
sessing only  uue  word  for  virtue  and  for  bravery,  so  that 
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virtue,  a  general  term,  is  applied  by  them  to  the  particular 
form,  courage. 

II.  Marcius,  having  an  especial  passion  for  war,  was 
familiar  from  childhood  with  the  use  of  arms.  Eeflecting 
that  artificial  weapons  are  of  little  use  without  a  body- 
capable  of  wielding  them,  he  so  trained  himself  for  all 
possible  emergencies  that  he  was  both  able  to  run  swiftly 
and  also  to  grapple  with  his  foe  so  strongly  that  few 
could  escape  from  him.  Those  who  entered  into  any 
contest  with  him,  when  beaten,  used  to  ascribe  their 
defeat  to  his  immense  bodily  strength,  which  no  exertions 
could  tire  out. 

III.  He  served  his  first  campaign  while  yet  a  youth, 
when  Tarquin,  the  exiled  King  of  Rome,  after  many 
battles  and  defeats,  staked  all  upon  one  last  throw,  and 
assembled  an  army  to  attack  Rome.  His  force  consisted 
chiefly  of  Latins,  but  many  other  Italian  states  took  his 
part  in  the  war,  not  from  any  attachment  to  his  person, 
but  through  fear  and  dislike  of  the  growing  power  of 
Rome.  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  in  which  various 
turns  of  fortune  took  place,  Marcius,  while  fighting 
bravely  under  the  eye  of  the  dictator  himself,  saw  a 
Roman  fallen  and  helpless  near  him.  He  at  once  made 
for  this  man,  stood  in  front  of  him,  and  killed  his  assailant. 
After  the  victory,  Marcius  was  among  the  first  who  re- 
ceived the  oak-leaf  crown.  This  crown  is  given  to  him 
who  has  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  battle,  and  is 
composed  of  oak-leaves,  either  out  of  compliment  to  the 
Arcadians,  whom  the  oracle  calls  '  acom  eaters,'  or  because 
in  any  campaign  in  any  country  it  is  easy  to  obtain  oak- 
boughs,  or  it  may  be  that  the  oak,  sacred  to  Jupiter  the 
protector  of  cities,  forms  a  suitable  crown  for  one  who 
has  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  The  oak  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  wild  trees,  and  the  strongest  of  those 
which  are  artificially  cultivated.  It  afforded  men  in  early 
times  both  food  and  drink,  by  its  acorns  and  the  honey 
found  in  it,  while  by  the  bird-lime  which  it  produces,  it 
enables  them  to  catch  most  kinds  of  birds  and  other 
creatures,  as  additional  dainties. 

This  was  the  battle  in  which  they  say  that  the  Dioscuri, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  appeared,  and  immediately  after  the 
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battle  were  seen  in  the  Forum  at  Rome  annonucing  the 
victory,  with  their  horses  dripping  with  sweat,  at  the  spot 
where  now  there  is  a  temple  built  in  their  honour  beside 
the  fountain.  In  momorj^  of  this,  the  day  of  the  victory, 
the  15th  of  July,  is  kept  sacred  to  the  Diosciiri. 

IV.  To  win  distinction  early  in  life  is  said  to  quench 
and  satisfy  the  eageniess  of  some  men  whose  desire  for 
glorj'  is  not  keen ;  but  for  those  with  whom  it  is  the 
ruling  passion  of  their  lives,  the  gaining  of  honours  only 
urges  them  on,  as  a  ship  is  urged  by  a  gale,  to  fresh 
achievements.  They  do  not  regard  themselves  as  having 
received  a  reward,  but  as  having  given  a  pledge  for  the 
futiue,  and  they  feel  it  their  duty  not  to  disgrace  the 
reputation  which  they  have  acquired,  but  to  eclipse  their 
former  fame  by  some  new  deed  of  prowess.  Marcius,  feel- 
ing this,  was  ever  trying  to  surpass  himself  in  valour,  and 
gained  such  prizes  and  tro})hies  that  the  later  generals  under 
whom  he  served  were  always  striving  to  outdo  the  former 
ones  in  their  expressions  of  esteem  for  him,  and  their 
testimony  to  his  merits.  Many  as  were  the  wars  in  which 
Kome  was  then  engaged,  Marcius  never  returned  from 
any  >vithout  a  prize  for  valour  or  some  especial  mark  of 
distinction.  Other  men  were  brave  in  order  to  win  glory, 
but  Marcius  won  glory  in  order  to  please  his  mother.  That 
she  should  hear  him  praised,  see  him  crowned,  and  embrace 
him  weeping  for  joy,  was  the  greatest  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  his  life,  tpameinondas  is  said  to  have  had  the 
same  feelings,  and  to  have  considered  it  to  be  his  greatest 
good-fortune  that  his  ftither  and  mother  were  both  alive 
to  witness  his  triumphant  success  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
lie,  however,  enjoyed  the  sympathy  rnd  applause  of  both 
jiarents,  but  Marcius,  being  futlierless,  lavished  on  his 
mother  all  that  affection  which  should  have  belonged  to 
his  father,  besides  her  ovm  share.  So  boundless  was  his 
love  for  Volumnia  that  at  her  earnest  desire  he  even 
married  a  wife,  but  still  continued  to  live  in  the  house  of 
his  mother. 

V.  At  this  time,  when  his  reputation  and  influence  were 
very  considerable  because  of  his  prowess,  there  was  a 
party-quarrel  going  on  in  liorae  between  the  patricians, 
who  wished  to  defend  the  privileges  of  men  of  property, 
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and  the  people,  who  were  siifFering  terrible  ill-treatment 
at  the  hands  of  their  creditors.  Those  who  possessed  a 
small  property  were  forced  either  to  pledge  or  to  sell  it, 
while  those  who  were  absolutely  destitute  were  carried  off 
and  imprisoned,  though  they  might  be  scarred  and  en- 
feebled from  the  wars  in  which  they  had  served  in  defence 
of  their  country.  The  last  campaign  was  that  against  the 
Sabines,  after  which  their  rich  creditors  promised  to  treat 
them  with  less  harshness.  In  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the 
Senate,  Marcus  Valerius  the  consiil  was  the  guarantee  of 
this  promise.  But  when,  after  serving  manfully  in  this 
campaign  and  conquering  the  enemy,  they  met  with  no 
better  treatment  from  their  creditors,  and  the  Senate  seemed 
unmindful  of  its  engagements,  allowing  them  to  be  im- 
prisoned and  distresses  to  be  levied  upon  their  property  as 
before,  there  were  violent  outbreaks  and  riots  in  the  city. 
This  disturbed  condition  of  the  commonwealth  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  enemy,  who  invaded  the  countiy  and 
plundered  it.  When  the  consuls  called  all  men  of  military 
age  to  arms,  no  one  obeyed,  and  then  at  last  the  patricians 
hesitated.  Some  thought  that  they  ought  to  jdeld  to  the 
lower  classes,  and  make  some  concessions  instead  of  enforcing 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law  against  them ;  while  others, 
among  whom  was  Marcius,  opposed  this  idea,  not  because 
he  thought  the  money  of  great  consequence,  but  because 
he  considered  this  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  outburst  of 
democratic  insolence  which  a  wise  government  would  take 
timely  measures  to  supjiress  before  it  gathered  strength. 

VI.  As  the  Senate,  although  it  frequently  met,  came 
to  no  decision  on  this  matter,  the  plebeians  suddenly 
assembled  in  a  body,  left  the  city,  and  established  them- 
selves on  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Mons  Sacer,  or 
Sacred  Hill,  near  the  river  Anio.  They  abstained  from 
all  factious  proceedings,  and  merely  stated  that  they  had 
been  driven  from  the  city  by  the  wealthy  classes.  Air 
and  water  and  a  jjlace  in  which  to  be  buried,  they  said, 
could  be  obtained  anywhere  in  Italy,  and  they  could  get 
nothing  more  than  this  in  Eome,  except  the  privilege  of 
being  wounded  or  slain  in  fighting  battles  on  behalf  of  the 
rich.  At  this  demonstration,  the  Senate  became  alarmed, 
and  sent  the  most  moderate  and  popular  of  its  members 
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to  treat  with  the  people.  The  spokesman  of  this  embassy 
was  Meneiiius  Agriiipa,  who,  after  bep;p;ing  the  plebeians 
to  come  to  terms,  ami  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Senate 
with  them,  wound  up  his  speech  by  the  following  fable : 
Once  upon  a  time,  said  he,  all  the  members  revolted 
against  the  belly,  reproaching  it  with  lying  idle  in  the 
body,  and  making  all  the  other  members  work  in  order 
to  provide  it  with  food;  but  the  belly  laughed  them  to 
fscom,  saying  that  it  was  quite  true  that  it  took  all  the 
food  which  the  body  obtained,  biit  that  it  afterwards 
distributed  it  among  all  the  members.  "  This,"  he  said, 
"  is  the  part  played  by  the  Senate  in  the  body  p'  'litic.  It 
digests  and  arranges  all  the  aft'airs  of  the  State,  and 
provides  all  of  you  with  wholesome  and  useful  measures." 

YII.  Upon  this  they  came  to  terms,  after  stipulating 
that  five  men  should  be  chosen  to  defend  the  cause  of  the 
people,  who  are  now  knoAvn  as  tribunes  of  the  people. 
They  chose  for  the  first  tribunes  the  leaders  of  the  revolt, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  Junius  Brutus  and  Sicinius 
Vellutus.  As  soon  as  the  State  was  one  again,  the  people 
assembled  under  arms,  and  zealously  offered  their  services 
for  war  to  their  rulers.  Marcius,  though  b\it  little  pleased 
with  these  concessions  which  the  pleVieians  had  wrung  from 
the  patricians,  yet,  noticing  that  many  patricians  were  of 
his  mind,  called  upon  them  not  to  be  outdone  in  patriotism 
by  the  plebeians,  but  to  prove  themselves  their  superiors 
in  valour  rather  than  in  political  strength. 

VIII.  Corioli  was  the  most  important  city  of  the  Yolscian 
nation,  with  which  Kome  then  was  at  war.  The  consiil 
Cominius  was  besieging  it,  and  the  Volscians,  fearing  it 
might  be  taken,  gathered  from  all  quarters,  meaning  to 
fight  a  battle  under  the  city  walls,  and  so  place  the 
lionians  between  two  fires.  Cominius  divided  his  army, 
and  led  one  part  of  it  to  fight  the  relieving  force,  leaving 
Titus  Lartius,  a  man  of  the  noblest  birth  in  Eome,  to 
continue  the  siege  with  the  rest  of  his  troops.  The 
garrison  of  Corioli,  despising  the  small  numbers  of  their 
l)esieger8,  attacked  them  and  forced  them  to  take  shelter 
within  their  camp.  But  there  Marcius  with  a  few 
followers  checked  their  onset,  slew  the  foremost,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  called  on   the  Komans  to  rally.     He 
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was,  as  Cato  said  a  soldier  should  be,  not  merely  able  to 
deal  weighty  blows,  but  struck  terror  into  his  enemies 
by  the  loud  tones  of  his  voice  and  his  martial  appearance, 
so  that  few  dared  to  stand  their  ground  before  him.  Many 
soldiers  rallied  round  him  and  forced  the  enemy  to 
retreat ;  but  he,  not  satisfied  with  this,  followed  them 
close  and  drove  them  in  headlong  flight  back  to  the  city. 
On  arriving  there,  although  he  saw  that  the  Komans 
were  slackening  their  pursuit  as  many  missiles  were 
aimed  at  them  from  the  city  walls,  and  none  of  them 
thought  of  daring  to  enter  together  with  the  fugitives  into 
a  city  full  of  armed  men,  yet  he  stood  and  cheered  them 
on,  loudly  telling  them  that  fortune  had  opened  the  city 
gates  as  much  to  the  pursuers  as  to  the  pursued.  Few 
cared  to  follow  him,  but  he,  forcing  his  way  through  the 
crowd  of  fugitives,  entered  the  city  with  them,  none  daring 
at  first  to  with^stand  him.  Soon,  when  the  enemy  saw 
hoAv  few  of  the  Romans  were  within  the  gates,  they 
rallied  and  attacked  them.  Marcius,  in  the  confused 
mass  of  friends  and  foes,  fought  with  incredible  strength, 
swiftness,  and  courage,  overthrowing  all  whom  he  at- 
tacked, driving  some  to  the  further  parts  of  the  town, 
and  forcing  others  to  lay  do^vn  their  arms,  so  that  Lartius 
was  able  to  march  the  rest  of  the  Roman  army  into  the 
gates  unmolested. 

IX.  When  the  city  was  taken,  the  greater  part  of  the 
soldiers  fell  to  plundering  it,  which  greatly  vexed  Marcius. 
He  loudly  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  disgraceful  thing,  when 
the  consul  was  on  the  point  of  engaging  with  the  enemy, 
that  they  should  be  plundering,  or,  on  the  pretext  of 
plunder,  keeping  themselves  safe  out  of  harm's  way.  Few 
paid  any  attention  to  him,  but  with  those  few  he  marched 
on  the  track  of  the  main  body,  frequently  encouraging 
his  followers  to  greater  speed,  and  not  to  give  way  to 
fatigue,  and  frequently  praying  to  Heaven  that  he  might 
not  come  too  late  for  the  battle,  but  arrive  in  time  to  share 
the  labours  and  perils  of  his  countrymen.  There  was  at 
that  time  a  custom  among  the  Romans,  when  they  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  ready  to  take  their  shields  in 
their  hands,  and  to  gird  themselves  with  the  trabea,  to 
make  their  will  verbally,  naming  their  heir  in  the  presence 
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of  three  or  fuur  witnesses.  The  Eoman  army  was  found 
by  Marcius  in  the  act  of  performing  this  ceremony.  At 
first  some  were  alarmed  at  seeing  him  appear  with  only  a 
few  followers,  covered  with  blood  and  sweat ;  but  when 
he  ran  joyously  up  to  the  consul  and  told  him  that  Corioli 
was  taken,  Cominius  embraced  him,  and  all  the  ranks 
took  fresh  courage,  some  because  they  heard,  and  others 
because  they  guessed  the  glorious  news.  They  eagerly 
demanded  to  be  led  to  battle.  Marcius  now  enquired  of 
Cominius  how  the  enemy's  line  of  battle  was  arranged, 
and  where  it  was  strongest.  When  the  consid  answered 
that  he  believed  that  the  men  of  Antium,  the  proudest  and 
bravest  troops  of  the  Yolscians,  were  posted  in  the  centre, 
he  answered,  "  I  beg  of  you,  place  us  opposite  to  those 
men."  The  consul,  tilled  with  admiration  for  his  spirit, 
placed  him  there.  As  soon  as  the  armies  met,  Marcius 
charged  before  the  rest,  and  the  Yolscians  gave  way  before 
his  onset.  The  centre,  where  he  attacked,  was  quite  broken, 
but  the  ranks  on  either  side  wheeled  round  and  sur- 
rounded him,  so  that  the  consul  feared  for  his  safety,  and 
despatched  the  choicest  of  his  own  troops  to  his  aid.  They 
found  a  hot  battle  raging  round  Marcius,  and  many  slain, 
but  by  the  shock  of  their  charge  they  drove  oft' the  enemy 
in  confusion.  As  they  began  to  pursue  them,  they 
l>egged  Marcius,  now  weary  with  toil  and  wounds,  to 
retire  to  the  camp,  but  he,  saying  that  "it  was  not  for 
victors  to  be  weary,"  joined  in  the  pursuit.  The  rest  of 
the  Volscian  army  was  defeated,  many  were  slain,  and 
many  taken. 

X.  On  the  next  day  Lartius  and  the  rest  joined  the 
consul.  He  ascended  a  rostrum,  and  after  returning 
suitable  thanks  to  Heaven  for  such  unexampled  successes, 
turned  to  Marcius.  First  ho  praised  his  conduct  in  the 
highest  terms,  having  himself  witnessed  some  part  of  it, 
and  having  learned  the  rest  from  Lartius.  Next,  as  there 
were  many  prisoners,  horses,  and  other  sjioil,  he  bade  him, 
before  it  was  divided,  choose  a  tenth  part  for  himself. 
He  also  ]iresented  liim  with  a  horse  and  trappings,  as  a 
reward  for  his  bravery.  As  all  the  Homans  muimured 
their  approval,  Marcius  coming  forward  said  that  he  gladly 
accepted  the  horse,  and  was  thankful  for  the  praise  which 
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he  had  received  from  the  consul.  As  for  the  rest,  he 
considered  that  to  be  mere  pay,  not  a  prize,  and  refused 
it,  preferring  to  take  his  share  with  the  rest.  "  One 
especial  favour,"  said  he,  "  I  do  beg  of  you.  I  had  a 
friend  among  the  \'olscians,  who  now  is  a  captive,  and 
from  having  been  a  rich  and  free  man  has  fallen  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  slave.  I  wish  to  relieve  him  from  one  of  his 
many  misfortunes — that  of  losing  his  liberty  and  being 
sold  for  a  slave."  After  these  words,  Marcius  was  cheered 
more  than  he  had  been  before,  and  men  admired  his  dis- 
interestedness more  than  they  had  admired  his  bravery. 
Even  those  who  grudged  him  his  extraordinary  honours 
now  thought  that  by  his  unselfishness  he  had  shown 
himself  worthy  of  them,  and  admired  his  courage  in 
refusing  such  presents  more  than  the  courage  by  which 
he  had  won  the  right  to  them.  Indeed,  the  right  use  of 
riches  is  more  glorious  than  that  of  arms,  but  not  to 
desire  them  at  all  is  better  even  than  iising  them  well. 

XI.  When  the  cheering  caused  by  Marcius's  speech  had 
subsided,  Cominius  said :  "  Fellow  soldiers,  we  cannot 
force  a  man  against  his  will  to  receive  these  presents ;  but, 
unless  his  achievements  have  already  won  it  for  him,  let 
us  give  him  the  title  of  Coriolanus,  which  he  cannot 
refuse,  seeing  for  what  it  is  bestowed,  and  let  us  confirm 
it  by  a  general  vote." 

Hence  he  obtained  the  third  name  of  Coriolanus. 
From  this  we  may  clearly  see  that  his  own  personal  name 
was  Caius,  and  that  Marcius  was  the  common  name  of  his 
family,  while  the  third  name  was  added  afterwards  to 
mark  some  particular  exploit,  peculiarity,  or  virtue  in  the 
bearer.  So  also  did  the  Greeks  in  f  >rmer  ages  give  men 
names  derived  from  their  actions,  such  as  Kallinikus  (the 
Victor),  or  Soter  (the  Preserver) ;  or  from  their  appearance, 
asFusco  (the  Fat), or Gripus (the Hook-nosed) ;  orfrom  their 
virtues,  as  Euergetes  (the  Benefactor),  or  Philadelphus  (the 
Lover  of  his  Brethren),  which  were  names  of  the  Ptolemies : 
or  from  their  success,  as  Eudaimon  (the  Fortunate),  a  name 
given  to  the  second  king  of  the  race  of  Battus.  Some 
princes  have  even  had  names  given  them  in  jest,  as 
Antigonus  was  called  Doson  (the  Promiser),  and  Ptolemy 
Lathy rus  (the  Vetch). 
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The  Eornans  used  this  sort  of  name  much  more  com- 
monly, as  for  instance  they  nameil  one  of  the  Metelli 
Diadematus,  or  -vvearer  of  the  diadem,  bccaiise  he  walked 
about  for  a  long  time  with  his  head  bound  up  because  of 
a  wound  in  the  forehead. 

Another  of  the  same  family  was  named  Celer  (the  Swift), 
because  of  the  wonderful  quickness  with  which  he  pro- 
vided a  show  of  gladiators  on  tho  occasion  of  his  father's 
funeral.  Some  even  to  the  present  day  dei'ive  their  names 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  birth,  as  for  instance  a 
child  is  named  Proculus  if  his  father  be  abroad  when  he 
is  born,  and  Postumus  if  he  be  dead.  If  one  of  twins 
survive,  he  is  named  Vopiscus.  Of  names  taken  from 
bodily  peculiarities  they  use  not  only  Sulla  (the  Pimply), 
Kiger  (the  Swarthy),  Kufus  (the  Eed-haired),  but  even 
such  as  Caucus  (the  Blind),  and  Claiidus  (the  Lame), 
wisely  endeavouring  to  accustom  men  to  consider  neither 
blindness  nor  any  other  bodily  defect  to  be  any  disgrace 
or  matter  of  reproach,  but  to  answer  to  these  names  as  if 
they  were  their  own.  However,  this  belongs  to  a  different 
branch  of  study. 

XII.  When  the  war  was  over,  the  popular  orators 
renewed  the  jiarty -quarrels,  not  that  they  had  any  new 
cause  of  complaint  or  any  just  grievance  to  proceed  tipon  ; 
but  the  evil  result  which  had  necessarily  been  produced 
by  their  former  riotous  contests  were  now  made  the  ground 
of  attacks  on  the  patricians.  A  great  part  of  the  country 
was  left  unsoNNTi  and  unfilled,  while  the  war  gave  no 
opportunities  for  importation  from  other  countries.  The 
demagogues,  therefore,  seeing  that  there  was  no  corn  in 
the  market,  and  that  even  if  tliere  had  been  any,  the 
people  wxiTG  not  able  to  buy  it,  sjiread  malicious  accusa- 
tions against  the  rich,  saying  that  they  had  purposely 
produced  this  famine  in  order  to  pay  off  an  old  grudge 
against  the  people.  At  this  juncture  ambassadors  arrived 
from  the  town  of  Velitra^,  who  delivered  up  their  city  to 
the  Romans,  desiring  that  they  would  send  some  new 
inhabit-ants  to  people  it,  as  a  pestilence  had  made  such 
havoc  among  the  citizens  that  there  was  scarcely  a  tenth 
part  of  them  remaining  alive. 

The  wiser   Romans  thought  that  this  demand  of  the 
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people  of  Velitrae  would  confer  a  most  seasonable  relief 
on  themselves,  and  would  put  an  end  to  their  domestic 
troubles,  if  they  could  only  transfer  the  more  violent 
partizans  of  the  popular  party  thither,  and  so  purge  the 
State  of  its  more  disorderly  elements.  The  consuls 
accordingly  chose  out  all  these  men  and  sent  them  to 
colonize  Velitrae,  and  enrolled  the  rest  for  a  campaign 
against  the  Volsci,  that  they  might  not  have  leisure  for 
revolutionary  plottings,  but  that  when  they  were  all 
gathered  together,  rich  and  poor,  patrician  and  plebeian 
alike,  to  share  in  the  common  dangers  of  a  camp,  they 
might  learn  to  regard  one  another  with  less  hatred  and 
ill  will. 

XIII.  But  Sicinnius  and  Brutus,  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  now  interposed,  crying  aloud  that  the  consuls  were 
veiling  a  most  barbarous  action  under  the  specious  name 
of  sending  out  colonists.  They  were  despatching  many 
poor  men  to  certain  destruction  by  transporting  them  to  a 
city  whose  air  was  full  of  pestilence  and  the  stench  from 
unburied  corpses,  where  they  were  to  dwell  under  the 
auspices  of  a  god  who  was  not  only  not  their  o\%ti,  but 
angry  with  them.  And  after  that,  as  if  it  was  not 
sufficient  for  them  that  some  of  the  citizens  should  be 
starved,  and  others  be  exposed  to  the  plague,  they  must 
needs  plunge  wantonly  into  war,  in  order  that  the  city 
might  suffer  every  conceivable  miseiy  at  once,  because  it 
had  refused  any  longer  to  remain  in  slavery  to  the  rich. 
Excited  by  these  speeches,  the  people  would  not  enrol 
themselves  as  soldiers  for  the  war,  and  looked  with 
suspicion  on  the  proposal  for  the  new  colony.  The  Senate 
was  greatly  perplexed,  but  Marcius,  now  a  person  of  great 
importance  and  very  highly  thought  of  in  the  State, 
began  to  place  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular 
leaders,  and  to  support  the  patrician  cause.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  demagogues,  a  colony  was  sent  out  to 
Velitree,  those  whose  names  were  drawn  by  lot  being 
compelled  by  heavy  penalties  to  go  thither ;  but  as  the 
people  utterly  refused  to  serve  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Volscians,  Marcius  made  up  a  troop  of  his  own  clients, 
with  which  and  what  others  he  could  persuade  to  join  him 
he  made  an  inroad  into  the  territory  of  Antium.     Here  he 
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found  much  com,  and  captured  many  prisoners  and  much 
cattle.  He  kept  none  of  it  for  himself,  but  returned  to 
Rome  with  his  troops  loaded  with  plunder.  This  caused 
the  others  to  repent  of  their  determination,  wlien  they 
saw  the  wealtli  which  these  men  had  obtained,  but  it 
embittered  their  hatred  of  ^larcius,  whom  they  regarded 
as  gaining  glorj'  for  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

XIV.  Shortly  after  this,  however,  Marcius  stood  for  the 
consulship,  and  then  the  people  relented  and  felt  ashamed 
to  affront  such  a  man,  first  in  arms  as  in  place,  and  the 
axithor  of  so  many  benefits  to  the  State.  It  was  the 
custom  at  Rome  for  those  who  were  candidates  for  any 
office  to  address  and  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  people, 
going  al>out  the  Forum  in  a  toga  without  any  tunic  iinder- 
neath  it,  either  in  order  to  show  their  humility  by  such 
a  dress,  or  else  in  order  to  display  the  wounds  which  tliey 
had  received,  in  token  of  their  valour.  At  that  early 
period  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  bribery,  and  it  was 
not  for  that  reason  that  the  citizens  wished  their  candidates 
to  come  du^^'n  among  them  ungirt  and  without  a  tunic. 
It  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  votes  were  bought 
and  sold,  and  that  a  candidature  became  an  affair  of  money. 
This  habit  of  receiving  bribes,  when  once  introduced, 
spread  to  the  courts  of  justice  and  to  the  armies  of  the 
commrinwealth,  and  finally  brought  the  city  under  the 
despotic  rule  of  the  emperors,  as  the  ]iower  of  arms  was 
not  equal  to  that  of  money.  For  it  was  well  said  that  he 
who  first  introduced  the  habit  of  feasting  and  bribing 
voters  ruined  the  constitution.  This  plague  crept  secretly 
and  silently  into  Rome,  and  was  for  a  long  time  undis- 
covered. We  cannot  tell  who  was  the  first  to  bribe  the 
people  or  the  courts  of  law  at  Rome.  At  Athens  it  is  said 
that  the  first  man  who  gave  money  to  the  judges  for  his 
acquittal  was  Anytus  the  son  of  Anthemion,  when  he 
was  tried  for  treachery  at  Pylos  towards  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  a  period  when  men  of  uncorrupted 
simjilicity  and  virtue  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  Forum 
at  l^ome. 

XV.  Marcius  displayed  many  soars,  gained  in  the 
numerous  battles  in  which  for  seventeen  years  in  siicces- 
sion  he  had  always  taken  a  prominent  part.     The  people 
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were  abashed  at  these  evidences  of  his  valotir,  and  agreed 
among  themselves  that  they  would  return  him  as  consul. 
But  when,  on  the  day  of  election,  he  appeared  in  the 
Forum,  escorted  by  a  splendid  procession  of  the  entire 
Senate,  and  all  the  patricians  were  seen  collected  round 
him  evidently  intent  upon  obtaining  his  election,  many 
of  the  people  lost  their  feeling  of  goodwill  towards  him, 
and  regarded  him  with  indignation  and  envy ;  which 
passions  were  assisted  by  their  fear  lest,  if  a  man  of  such 
aristocratic  tendencies  and  such  influence  with  the  patri- 
cians should  obtain  power,  he  might  altogether  destroy 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  For  these  reasons  they  did 
not  elect  Marcius.  When  two  persons  had  been  elected 
consuls,  the  Senate  was  mvich  irritated,  considering  that 
it,  rather  than  its  candidate  Marcius,  had  been  insulted, 
while  he  was  much  enraged,  and  could  not  bear  his 
disgrace  with  any  temper  or  patience,  being  accustomed 
always  to  yield  to  the  more  violent  and  ferocious  emotions, 
as  being  the  more  spirited  course,  withoiit  any  mixture 
of  gravity  and  self-restraint,  virtues  so  necessary  for 
political  life.  He  had  never  learned  how  essential  it  is 
for  one  who  undertakes  to  deal  with  men,  and  engage  in 
public  business,  to  avoid  above  all  things  that  self-will 
which,  as  Plato  says,  is  of  the  family  of  solitude,  and  to 
become  long-suffering  and  patient,  qualities  which  some 
foolish  people  hold  very  cheap.  Marcius,  plain  and 
straightforward,  thinking  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  brave 
man  to  bear  down  all  opposition,  and  not  reflecting  that 
it  is  rather  a  sign  of  weakness  and  feebleness  of  mind  to 
be  unable  to  restrain  one's  passion,  flung  away  in  a  rage, 
bitterly  irritated  against  the  people.  The  young  aris- 
tocracy of  liome,  who  had  ever  been  his  fast  friends,  now 
did  him  an  ill  service  by  encouraging  and  exasperating 
his  anger  by  their  expressions  of  sympathy ;  for  he  was 
their  favourite  leader  and  a  most  kind  instructor  in  the 
art  of  war  when  on  a  campaign,  as  he  taught  them  to 
delight  in  deeds  of  prowess  without  envying  and  grudging 
one  another  their  proper  meed  of  praise. 

XVI.  While  this  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Eome,  a 
large  amount  of  corn  arrived  there,  some  of  which  had 
been  bought  in  Italy,  but  most  of  it  sent  as  a  present 
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from  Sicily  by  Gelon  the  despot ;  which  gave  most  men 
hopes  that  the  famine  woukl  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
the  quarrel  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  would, 
under  these  improved  circumstances,  be  made  up.  The 
Senate  at  once  assembled,  and  the  people  eagerly  waited 
outside  the  doors  of  the  senate  house,  expecting  and 
hoping  that  prices  would  be  lowered,  and  that  the  present 
of  corn  would  be  distributed  gratis  among  them;  and 
indeed  some  of  the  senators  advised  the  adoption  of  that 
course.  Marcius,  however,  rose  and  bitterly  inveighed 
against  those  who  favoured  the  people,  calling  them 
demagogues  and  betrayers  of  their  own  order,  alleging 
that  by  such  gratification  they  did  but  cherish  that 
spirit  of  boldness  and  arrogance  which  had  been  sjiread 
among  the  people  against  the  patricians,  which  they 
would  have  done  well  to  crush  upon  its  first  appearance, 
and  not  sufier  the  plebeians  to  grow  so  strong  by  giving 
so  much  power  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  Now, 
he  urged,  they  had  become  formidable  because  every 
demand  they  made  had  been  agreed  to,  and  nothing  done 
against  their  wishes ;  they  contemned  the  authority  of 
the  constils,  and  lived  in  defiance  of  the  constitution, 
governed  only  by  their  own  seditious  ringleaders,  to 
whom  they  gave  the  title  of  tribunes.  For  the  Senate 
to  sit  and  decree  largesses  of  corn  to  the  populace,  as  is 
done  in  the  most  democratic  States  in  Greece,  would 
merely  be  to  pay  them  for  their  disobedience,  to  the 
common  ruin  of  all  classes.  "  They  cannot,"  he  went  on 
to  say,  "  consider  this  largess  of  com  to  be  a  reward  for 
the  campaign  in  which  they  have  refused  to  serve,  or  for 
the  secession  by  which  they  betrayed  their  country,  or 
the  scandals  which  they  have  been  so  willing  to  believe 
against  the  Senate.  As  they  cannot  Ije  said  to  deserve 
tliis  bounty,  they  will  imagine  that  it  has  been  bestowed 
upon  them  by  you  because  you  fear  them,  and  wish  to 
I'ay  your  court  to  them.  In  this  case  there  will  bo  no 
Ixjunds  to  their  insubordination,  and  they  never  will 
cease  from  riots  and  disorders.  To  give  it  them  is  clearly 
an  insane  proceeding ;  nay,  we  ought  rather,  if  we  are 
wise,  to  take  away  from  them  this  privilege  of  the 
tribuncsliip,  which  is  a  distinct  subversion  of  the  con- 
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sulate,  and  a  cause  of  dissension  in  the  city,  whicli  now 
is  no  longer  one,  as  before,  but  is  rent  asunder  in  such  a 
manner  that  thei'e  is  no  prospect  of  our  ever  being  re- 
united, and  ceasing  to  be  divided  into  two  hostile  factions." 
XVII.  With  much  talk  to  this  effect  Marcius  excited 
the  young  men,  with  whom  he  was  influential,  and  nearly 
all  the  richer  classes,  who  loudly  declared  that  he  was 
the  only  man  in  the  State  who  was  insensible  both  to 
force  and  to  flattery.  Some  of  the  elders,  however,  op- 
posed him,  foreseeing  what  would  be  the  result  of  his 
policy.  Indeed,  no  good  resulted  from  it.  The  tribunes 
of  the  people,  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  Marcius  had 
carried  his  point,  rushed  down  into  the  forum  and  called 
loudly  upon  the  people  to  assemble  and  stand  by  them. 
A  disorderly  assembly  took  place,  and  on  a  report  being 
made  of  Marcius's  speech,  the  fury  of  the  people  was  so 
great  that  it  was  proposed  to  break  into  the  senate  house ; 
but  the  tribunes  turned  all  the  blame  upon  Marcius  alone, 
and  sent  for  him  to  come  and  speak  in  his  own  defence. 
As  this  demand  was  insolently  refused,  the  tribunes 
themselves,  together  with  the  aediles,  went  to  bring  him 
by  force,  and  actually  laid  hands  upon  him.  However, 
the  patricians  rallied  round  him,  thrust  away  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  and  even  beat  the  aediles,  their  assistants  in 
this  quarrel.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict,  but  at 
daybreak  the  consvils,  seeing  the  people  terribly  excited, 
and  gathering  in  the  forum  from  all  quarters,  began  to 
fear  the  consequences  of  their  fury.  They  assembled  the 
senators  and  bade  them  endeavour,  by  mild  language  and 
healing  measures,  to  pacify  the  multitude,  as  it  was  no 
season  for  pride  or  for  standing  upon  their  dignity,  but 
if  they  were  wise  they  would  perceive  that  so  dangerous 
and  critical  a  posture  of  aifairs  required  a  temperate  and 
popular  policy.  The  majority  of  the  senators  yielded,  and 
the  consuls  proceeded  to  soothe  the  people  in  the  best  way 
they  could,  answering  gently  such  charges  as  had  been 
brought  against  them,  even  speaking  with  the  utmost 
caution  when  blaming  the  people  for  their  late  outrageous 
conduct,  and  declaring  that  there  should  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  between  them  about  the  w^ay  in  which  corn 
should  be  supplied,  and  about  the  price  of  provisions. 
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XVIII.  As  the  people  now  for  the  most  part  had 
cooled  down,  and  from  their  attentive  and  orderly  de- 
meanour were  evidently  miich  wrought  upon  by  the 
words  of  the  consuls,  the  tribunes  came  forward  and 
addressed  them.  They  said  that  now  that  the  Senate  had 
come  to  a  better  frame  of  mind,  the  people  would 
willingly  make  concessions  in  their  turn ;  but  they 
insisted  that  Marcius  should  apologise  for  his  conduct, 
or  deny  if  he  could  that  he  had  excited  the  Senate  to 
destroy  the  constitution,  that  when  summoned  to  appear 
he  had  disobeyed,  and  that  finally  he  had,  by  beiiting 
and  insulting  the  aediles  in  the  market-place,  done  all 
that  lay  in  his  power  to  raise  a  civil  war  and  make  the 
citizens  shed  one  another's  blood.  Their  object  in  saying 
this  was  either  to  humble  Marcius,  by  making  him 
entreat  the  clemency  of  the  people,  which  was  much 
against  his  haughty  temper,  or  else  expecting  that  he 
would  yield  to  his  fiery  nature  and  make  the  breach 
between  himself  and  the  people  incurable.  The  latter 
was  what  they  hoped  for  from  their  knowledge  ot  his 
character. 

Marcius  came  forward  to  speak  in  his  defence,  and  the 
people  stood  listening  in  dead  silence.  But  wlien,  instead 
oi  the  apologetic  speech  which  they  expected,  he  began  to 
speak  with  a  freedom  which  seemed  more  like  accusing 
them  than  defending  himself,  while  the  tones  of  his  voice 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  showed  a  fearless 
contempt  for  his  audience,  the  people  became  angry,  and 
plainly  showed  their  disapprobation  of  wliat  he  said. 
Upon  this,  Sicinnius,  the  boldest  of  the  tribunes,  after  a 
short  consultation  with  his  colleagues,  came  forward  and 
said  that  the  tribunes  had  condemned  Marcius  to  suffer 
the  penalty  of  death,  and  ordered  the  aediles  to  load  him 
at  once  to  the  Capitol,  and  cast  him  down  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  \\  hen  the  aediles  laid  hold  of  him,  many  of  the 
people  themselves  seemed  struck  with  horror  and  remorse, 
and  the  patricians  in  the  wildest  excitement,  called  upon 
one  another  to  rescue  him,  and  by  main  force  tore  him 
from  his  assailants  and  placed  him  in  the  midst  of  them- 
selves, fcome  of  them  held  out  their  hands  and  besought 
the  populace  by  signs,  as  no  voice  could  be  heard  in  such 
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an  uproar.  At  last  the  friends  and  relations  of  the 
tribitnes,  seeing-  that  it  wns  impossible  to  cany  oitt  their 
!<entence  on  Marcius  without  much  bloodshed,  persuaded 
them  to  alter  the  cruel  and  unprecedented  part  of  the 
sentence,  and  not  to  put  him  to  death  by  violence,  or 
■without  a  trial,  but  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  people,  to 
be  voted  upon  by  them.  Upon  this  Sicinnius,  turning  to 
the  patricians,  demanded  what  they  meant  by  rescuing 
Marcius  from  the  people  when  they  intended  to  punish 
liim.  They  at  once  retorted,  "  Nay,  what  do  you  mean  by 
dragging  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  men  in  Rome  to  a 
cruel  and  illegal  death?"  "You  shall  not,"  answered 
Sicinnius,  "  make  that  a  ground  of  quarrel  with  the 
people,  for  we  allow  you  what  you  demand,  that  this  man 
be  put  on  his  trial.  You,  Marcius,  we  summon  to 
appear  in  the  forum  on  the  third  marl<et-day  ensuing, 
and  prove  your  innocence  if  you  can,  as  the  votes  of  your 
countrymen  will  be  then  taken  about  your  conduct." 

XIX.  The  patricians  were  glad  enough  to  terminate 
the  affair  in  this  way,  and  retired  rejoicing,  bearing 
^larcius  with  them.  During  the  time  which  was  to 
elapse  before  the  third  market-day  (which  the  Eomans 
hold  on  every  ninth  day,  and  therefore  call  them 
nundinse),  they  had  some  hope  that  a  campaign  against 
the  people  of  Antium  would  enable  them  to  put  otf  the 
trial  until  the  people's  anger  had  abated  through  length 
of  time  and  warlike  occupations;  afterwards,  as  they 
came  to  terms  at  once  with  the  Antiates,  the  patricians 
held  frequent  meetings,  in  which  they  expressed  their 
fear  of  the  jieople,  and  considered  by  what  means  they 
could  avoid  delivering  Marcius  up  to  them,  and  prevent 
their  mob  orators  from  exciting  them.  Appius  Claudius, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
the  people  in  Eome,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Senate 
would  destroy  itself  and  ruin  the  State  utterly  if  it  per- 
mitted the  people  to  assume  the  pfiwer  of  trying  patri- 
cians and  voting  on  their  trials  ;  while  the  older  men,  and 
those  who  were  more  inclined  to  the  popular  side,  thought 
that  this  power  would  render  the  people  gentle  and 
temperate,  and  not  savage  and  cruel.  Ilie  people,  the}' 
said,  did  not  despise  the  Senate,  but  imagined  that  they 
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were  despised  by  it,  so  that  this  privilege  of  holding  the 
ti'ial  would  agreeably  salve  their  wouiuled  vanity,  and,  as 
they  exercised  their  franchise,  they  would  lay  aside  their 
anger. 

XX.  Marcius,  perceiving  that  the  Senate,  divided  be- 
tween their  regard  for  himself  and  their  fear  of  the 
people,  knew  not  what  to  do,  himself  asked  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  what  it  was  that  he  was  charged  with,  and 
what  indictment  they  intended  to  bring  against  him  at 
his  trial.  "When  they  answered  that  the  charge  against 
him  was  one  of  treason,  because  he  had  attempted  to 
make  himself  absolute  despot  in  Rome,  and  that  they 
would  prove  it,  he  at  once  rose,  saying  that  he  would  at 
once  defend  himself  before  the  people  on  that  score,  and 
that  if  he  were  convicted,  he  would  not  lefuse  to  undergo 
any  punishment  whatever  ; ''  Only,"  said  he,  "  do  not  bring 
forward  some  other  charge  against  me,  and  deceive  the 
Senate."  When  they  had  agreed  upon  these  conditions, 
the  trial  took  place. 

The  tribunes,  however,  when  the  people  assembled, 
made  them  vote  bj*  tribes,  and  not  by  centuries  ;*  by  which 
device  the  votes  of  rich  respectable  men  who  had  served 
the  State  in  the  wars  would  be  swamped  by  those  of  the 
needy  rabble  who  cared  nothing  for  truth  or  honour.  In 
the  next  place,  they  passed  by  the  charge  of  treason,  as 
being  impossible  to  prove,  and  repeated  what  Marcius  had 
origually  said  before  the  Senate,  when  he  dissuaded  them 
from  lowering  the  price  of  corn,  and  advised  the  abolition 
of  the  office  of  tribune.  A  new  count  in  the  indictment 
was  that  he  had  not  paid  over  the  money  raised  by  the 
sale  of  the  plunder  after  his  expedition  against  Antium, 
but  had  divided  it  among  his  own  followers.  This  last 
accusation  is  said  to  have  disturbed  Marcius  more  than  all 
the  rest,  as  he  had  never  expected  it,  and  was  not  pre- 
pared with  any  answer  that  would  satisfy  the  people,  so 
that  the  praises  which  ho  bestowed  on  those  who  had 
made  that  cam])aign  with  him  only  angered  the  far 
greater  number  who  had  not  done  so.  At  last  the  people 
voted.  Marcius  was  condemned  by  a  majority  of  the 
tribes,  and  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment.    After 

•  See  tlie  article  "Comiliu"  iu  Dr.  Suutb's  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities. 
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sentence  was  passed,  tlie  people  displayed  greater  joy  than 
if  they  had  won  a  pitched  battle,  while  the  Senate  was 
downcast  and  filled  with  regret  at  not  having  run  any 
risks  rather  than  allow  the  people  to  obtain  so  much 
power,  and  use  it  so  insolently.  Nor  was  there  any  need 
for  distinctions  of  dress  or  anything  else  to  distinguish  the 
two  parties,  because  a  plebeian  might  be  told  at  once  by 
his  delight,  a  patrician  by  his  sorrow. 

XXI.  Marcius  himself,  however,  remained  unmoved. 
Proud  and  haughty  as  ever,  he  appeared  not  to  be  sorry 
for  himself,  and  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  patricians  who 
was  not.  This  calmness,  however,  was  not  due  to  any  even- 
ness of  temper  or  any  intention  of  bearing  his  wrongs 
meekly.  It  arose  from  concentrated  rage  and  fury,  which 
many  do  not  know  to  be  an  expression  of  great  grief. 
When  the  mind  is  inflamed  with  this  passion,  it  casts  out 
all  ideas  of  submission  or  of  quiet.  Hence  an  angry  man 
is  courageous,  just  as  a  fever  patient  is  hot,  because  of  the 
inflamed  throbbing  excitement  of  his  mind.  And  Marcius 
soon  showed  that  this  was  his  own  condition.  He  went 
home,  embraced  his  weeping  wife  and  mother,  bade  them 
bear  this  calamity  with  patience,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  city  gates,  escorted  by  the  patricians  in  a  body. 
Thence,  taking  nothing  with  him,  and  asking  no  man  for 
anj-  thing,  he  went  off,  accompanied  by  three  or  four  of  his 
clients.  He  remained  for  a  few  days  at  some  farms  near 
the  city,  agitated  deeply  by  conflicting  passions.  His 
anger  suggested  no  scheme  jby  which  he  might  benefit 
himself,  but  only  how  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Eomans. 
At  length  he  decided  that  he  would  raise  up  a  cruel  war 
against  them,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  make  application 
to  the  neighbouring  nation  of  the  Volscians,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  rich  and  powerful,  and  only  to  have  suffered 
sufficiently  bj^  their  late  defeats  to  make  them  desirous  of 
renewing  their  quarrel  with  Eome. 

XXII.  There  was  a  certain  citizen  of  Antium  named 
TuUus  Aufidius,  who,  from  his  wealth,  courage,  and  noble 
birth,  was  regarded  as  the  most  important  man  in  the  whole 
Volscian  nation.  Marcius  knew  that  this  man  hated  him 
more  than  any  other  Eoman  ;  for  in  battle  they  had  often 
met,  and  by  challenging  and  defying  one  another,  as 
young  warriors  are  wont  to  do,  they  had,  in  addition  to 
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their  national  antipathy,  gained  a  violent  personal  hatred 
for  one  another.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  knowing  the 
generous  natui'o  of  Tulhis,  and  longing  more  than  any 
Volscian  to  requite  the  Komans  for  their  treatment,  he 
justified  the  verses, 

"  Tis  hard  to  strive  with  rage,  whirh  aye, 
Tiiough  life's  the  forfeit,  gains  its  way." 

He  disguised  himself  as  completely  as  he  could,  and, 
like  Ulysses, 

••  Into  the  city  of  his  foes  he  came  " 

XXIII.  It  was  evening  when  ho  entered  Antium,  and 
although  many  met  him,  no  one  recognised  him.  He 
went  to  Tullus's  house,  and  entering,  sat  down  by  the 
hearth  in  silence,  with  his  head  wrapped  in  his  cloak. 
The  domestics,  astonished  at  his  behaviour,  did  not  dare  to 
disturb  him,  as  there  was  a  certain  dignity  about  his 
appearance  and  his  silence,  but  went  and  told  Tullus, 
who  was  at  sujiper,  of  this  strange  incident.  Tullus  rose, 
went  to  him,  and  inquired  who  he  was  and  what  he 
wanted.  Then  at  length  Marcius  uncovered  his  foce,  and, 
after  a  short  pause,  said,  "  If  you  do  not  recognise  me, 
Tullus,  or  if  you  do  not  believe  your  eyes,  I  must  myself 
tell  you  wlio  I  am.  I  am  Caius  Marcius,  who  has 
wrought  you  and  the  Volscians  more  mischief  tlian  any 
one  else,  and  who,  lest  I  should  deny  this,  have  received 
the  additional  title  of  Coriolanus.  This  I  cannot  lose : 
ever}''  thing  else  has  been  taken  from  me  by  the  envious 
spite  of  the  people,  and  the  treacherous  remissness  of  the 
upper  classes.  I  am  an  exile,  and  I  now  sit  as  a  suppliant 
on  your  hearth,  begging  you,  not  for  safety  or  protection, 
for  should  I  have  come  hither  if  I  feared  to  die,  but  for 
vengeance  against  those  who  drove  me  forth,  which  I  am 
already  Ix'ginning  to  receive  by  putting  myself  in  your 
hands.  If  then,  my  brave  Tullus,  you  wish  to  attack 
your  foes,  make  use  of  my  misfortunes,  and  let  my  dis- 
grace be  the  common  happiness  of  all  the  Volscians.  I 
shall  fight  for  you  much  better  than  I  have  fought  against 
you,  because  I  liave  the  advantage  of  knowing  exactly 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  enemy.     If,  however, 
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you  are  tired  of  war,  I  have  no  wish  for  life,  nor  is  it  to 
your  credit  to  save  the  life  of  one  who  once  was  your 
personal  enemy,  and  who  now  is  worn  out  and  useless." 
Tullus  was  greatly  delighted  with  this  speech,  and  giving 
him  his  right  hand,  answered,  "  Eise,  Marcius,  and  be 
of  good  courage.  You  have  brought  us  a  noble  present, 
yourself;  rest  assured  that  the  Volscians  will  not  be 
ungrateful."  He  then  feasted  Marcius  with  great  hospi- 
tality, and  for  some  days  they  conferred  together  as  to  the 
best  method  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

XXIV.  Eome  meanwhile  was  disturbed  by  the  anger 
of  the  patricians  towards  the  plebeians,  especially  on 
account  of  the  banishment  of  Marcius,  and  by  many  por- 
tents which  were  observed  both  by  the  priests  and  by 
private  persons,  one  of  which  was  as  follows.  There  was 
one  Titus  Latinus,  a  man  of  no  great  note,  but  a  respect- 
able citizen  and  by  no  means  addicted  to  superstition. 
He  dreamed  that  he  saw  Jupiter  face  to  face,  and  that 
the  god  bade  him  tell  the  Senate  that  "  they  had  sent  a 
bad  dancer  before  his  procession,  And  one  who  was  very- 
displeasing  to  him." 

On  first  seeing  this  vision  he  said  that  he  disregarded 
it ;  but  after  it  had  occurred  a  second  and  a  third  time  he 
had  the  unhappiness  to  see  his  son  sicken  and  die,  while 
he  himself  suddenly  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs. 

He  told  this  story  in  the  senate  house,  to  which  he  had 
been  carried  on  a  litter  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  told  it,  he 
found  his  bodily  strength  return,  rose,  and  walked  home. 

The  senators,  greatly  astonished,  inquired  into  the 
matter.  It  was  found  that  a  slave,  convicted  of  some 
crime,  had  been  ordered  by  his  master  to  be  flogged 
through  the  market-place,  and  then  put  to  death.  While 
this  was  being  done,  and  the  wretch  was  twisting  his 
body  in  every  kind  of  contortion  as  he  writhed  under  the 
blows,  the  procession  by  chance  was  following  after  him. 
Many  of  those  who  walked  in  it  were  shocked  at  the 
unseemliness  of  the  spectacle,  and  disgusted  at  its 
inhumanity,  but  no  one  did  anything  more  than  reproach 
and  execrate  a  man  wlio  treated  his  slaves  with  so  much 
ciiielty. 

At  that  period   men   treated   their   slaves  with  great 
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kindness,  because  the  master  himself  worked  and  ate  iu 
their  company,  and  so  could  sympathise  more  Avith  them. 
The  great  punishment  for  a  slave  -who  had  done  wrung 
was  to  make  him  carry  round  the  neighbourhood  the 
piece  of  wood  on  which  the  polo  of  a  waggon  is  rested. 
The  slave  who  has  done  this  and  been  seen  by  the  neigh- 
bours and  friends,  lost  his  credit,  and  was  called  furcifer, 
for  the  Komans  call  that  piece  of  timber  furca,  "  a  fork," 
which  the  Greeks  call  hjipustates,  "a  supporter." 

XXV.  So  when  Latinus  related  his  dream  to  the  sena- 
tors, and  they  were  wondering  who  the  bad  and  unac- 
ceptable dancer  could  be  who  had  led  the  procession,  some 
of  them  remembered  the  slave  who  had  been  flogged 
through  the  market-place  and  there  put  to  death.  At 
the  instance  of  the  priests,  the  master  of  the  slave  was 
punished  for  his  cruelty,  and  the  procession  and  ceremonies 
were  performed  anew  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Hence  we 
maj-  see  how  wi.sely  Numa  arranged  this,  among  other 
matters  of  ceremonial.  ^Vhenever  the  magistrates  or 
jiriests  were  engaged  in  any  religious  rite,  a  herald 
walked  before  them  crj-ing  in  a  loud  voice  "  Hoc  age.'" 
The  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  "  Do  this,"  meaning  to  tell 
the  people  to  apply  their  minds  entirely  to  the  religious 
ceremony,  and  not  to  allow  any  thought  of  worldly  things 
to  distract  their  attention,  because  men  as  a  rule  only 
attend  to  such  matters  by  putting  a  certain  constraint  on 
their  thoughts. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Rome  to  begin  a  sacrifice,  a  pro- 
cession, or  a  spectacle,  over  again,  not  onl}'  when  anything 
of  this  kind  hajtpens,  but  for  any  trifling  reason.  Thus, 
if  one  of  the  horses  drawing  the  sacred  car  called  Thensa 
stumbles,  or  the  charioteer  takes  tlie  reins  in  his  left 
hand,  they  have  decreed  that  the  procession  must  l)egin 
again.  In  later  times  they  have  been  known  to  perform 
one  sacrifice  thirty  times,  because  every  time  some  slight 
omission  or  mistake  took  place. 

XXVI.  Meanwhile  ^larcius  and  Tullus  in  Antium  held 
private  conferences  with  the  chief  men  of  the  Volscians, 
and  advised  them  to  begin  the  war  while  Rome  was 
divided  by  its  domestic  quarrels.  They  discountenanced 
this  proposal,  because  a  truce  and  cessation  of  hostilities 
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for  two  years  had  been  agreed  upon  :  but  the  Eomans 
themselves  gave  them  a  pretext  for  breaking  the  truce, 
by  a  proclamation  which  was  made  at  the  public  games, 
that  all  Volscians  should  quit  the  city  before  sunset. 
Some  say  this  was  eifected  by  a  stratagem  of  Marcius, 
who  sent  a  false  accusation  against  the  Volscians  to  the 
magistrates  at  Eome,  sajang  that  during  the  public  games 
they  meant  to  attack  the  Eomans  and  burn  the  city. 
This  proclamation  made  them  yet  bitterer  enemies  to  the 
Eomans  than  before ;  and  TuUus,  wishing  to  bring  the 
business  to  a  climax,  induced  his  countrymen  to  send 
ambassadors  to  Eome  to  demand  back  the  cities  and 
territory  which  the  Eomans  had  taken  from  the  Volscians 
in  the  late  war.  The  Eomans  were  very  indignant  when 
they  heard  these  demands,  and  made  answer,  that  the 
Volscians  might  be  the  first  to  take  up  arms,  but  that  the 
Eomans  woiild  be  the  last  to  lay  them  down.  Upon  this, 
Tullus  convoked  a  general  assembly,  in  which,  after  de- 
termining upon  war,  he  advised  them  to  summon  Marcius 
to  their  aid,  not  owing  him  any  grudge  for  what  they  had 
suffered  at  his  hands,  but  believing  that  he  would  be 
more  valuable  to  them  as  a  friend  than  he  had  been 
dangerous  as  an  enemy. 

XXVII.  Marcius  was  called  before  the  assembly,  and 
having  addressed  the  people,  was  thought  by  them  to  know 
how  to  speak  as  well  as  how  to  fight,  and  was  considered 
to  be  a  man  of  great  ability  and  courage.  He,  together 
with  Tullus,  was  nominated  general  with  unlimited 
powers.  As  he  feared  the  Volscians  would  take  a  long 
time  to  prepare  for  the  war,  and  that  meanwhile  the 
opportunity  for  attack  might  pass  away,  he  ordered  the 
leading  men  in  the  city  to  make  all  necessary  prepara- 
tions, and  himself  taking  the  boldest  and  most  forward 
as  volunteers,  without  levjang  any  troops  by  compulsory 
conscription,  made  a  sudden  and  unexpected  inroad  into 
the  Eoman  territory.  Here  he  obtained  so  much  plunder 
that  the  Volscians  were  wearied  with  carrying  it  off  and 
consuming  it  in  their  camp.  However,  his  least  object 
was  to  obtain  plunder  and  lay  waste  the  countiy ;  his 
main  desire  was  to  render  the  patricians  suspected  by  the 
people.     AVhile  all  else  was  ravaged  and   destroyed,  he 
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carefully  protected  their  farms,  and  would  not  allow  any 
damage  to  bo  done  or  anything  to  bo  carried  oif  from 
them.  This  increased  the  disorders  at  Rome,  the  patri- 
cians reproaching  the  people  for  having  unjustly  banished 
so  able  a  man,  while  the  plebeians  accused  them  of  having 
invited  Marcius  to  attack  in  order  to  obtain  their  revenge, 
and  said  that,  while  others  fought,  they  sat  as  idle 
spectators,  liaving  in  the  war  itself  a  sure  safeguard  of 
their  wealth  and  estates.  Having  produced  this  new 
quarrel  among  the  Romans,  and,  besides  loading  the 
^'olscians  with  plunder,  having  taught  them  to  despise 
their  enemy,  iMarcius  led  his  troops  back  in  safety. 

XXVIII.  By  great  and  zealous  exertions  the  entire 
Volscian  nation  was  soon  assembled  under  arms.  The 
force  thus  raised  was  very  large ;  part  was  left  to  garrison 
the  cities,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  while  the  rest  was 
to  be  used  in  the  campaign  against  Rome.  Marcius  now 
left  Tullus  to  determine  which  corps  ho  would  command. 
Tullus,  in  answer,  said  that  as  Marcius,  he  knew,  was  as 
brave  a  man  as  himself,  and  had  always  enjoyed  better 
fortune  in  all  his  battles,  he  had  better  command  the 
anny  in  the  field.  He  himself,  he  added,  would  remain 
behind,  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  Volscian  cities,  and 
supply  the  troops  -s^th  necessaries.  Marcius,  strengthened 
by  this  division  of  the  command,  marched  to  the  town  of 
Circeii,  a  Roman  colony.  As  it  surrendered,  he  did  it  no 
harm,  but  laid  waste  the  country  of  Latium,  where  he 
expected  the  Romans  would  fight  a  battle  in  defence  of 
their  allies  the  Latins,  who  frequently  sent  to  entreat 
their  protection.  But  at  Rome  the  people  were  unwilling 
to  fight,  and  the  consuls  were  just  at  the  expiry  of  their 
term  of  office,  so  that  they  did  not  care  to  run  any  risks, 
and  therefore  rejected  the  appeals  of  the  Latins.  Marcius 
now  led  his  troops  against  the  Latian  cities,  Tolcrium, 
Labici,  Pedum,  and  Bola,  all  of  which  ho  took  by  storm. 
Bold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves,  and  plundered  the  houses. 
Those  cities,  however,  which  voluntarily  came  to  his 
side  he  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration,  even 
pitching  his  camp  at  a  distance,  for  fear  they  might 
be  injured  by  the  soldiery  against  his  will,  and  never 
plundering  their  territory. 
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XXIX.  Wlien  at  last  he  took  Bollae,  a  town  not  more 
than  twelve  miles  from  Eome,  obtaining  immense  booty 
and  putting  nearly  all  the  adult  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
then  not  even  those  Volscians  who  had  been  appointed  to 
garrison  the  cities  would  any  longer  remain  at  their  posts, 
but  seized  their  arms  and  joined  the  army  of  Marcius, 
declaring  that  he  was  their  only  general,  and  that  they 
would  recognise  no  other  leader.  His  renown  and  glory 
spread  throughout  all  Italy,  and  all  men  were  astonished 
that  one  man  by  changing  sides  should  have  produced  so 
great  a  change.  The  affairs  of  Eome  were  in  the  last 
disorder,  the  people  refusing  to  fight,  while  internal 
quarrels  and  seditious  speeches  took  place  daily,  until  news 
came  that  Lavinium  was  being  invested  by  the  enemy. 
This  town  contains  the  most  ancient  images  and  sacred 
things  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  Eome,  and  is  the  origin  of 
the  Eoman  people,  being  the  first  town  founded  by  ^Eneas. 

Upon  this  a  very  singular  change  of  opinions  befel  both 
the  people  and  the  Senate.  The  people  were  eager  to 
annul  their  sentence  against  Marcius,  and  to  beg  him  to 
return,  but  the  Senate,  after  meeting  and  considering  this 
proposal,  finally  rejected  it,  either  out  of  a  mere  spirit  of 
opposition  to  anything  proposed  by  the  people,  or  because 
they  did  not  wish  him  to  return  by  favour  of  the  people  ; 
or  it  may  be  because  they  themselves  were  now  angry 
with  him  for  having  shown  himself  the  enemy  of  all 
classes  alike,  although  he  had  only  been  injured  by  one, 
and  for  having  become  the  avowed  enemy  of  his  country, 
in  which  he  knew  that  the  best  and  noblest  all  sympathised 
with  him,  and  had  suffered  along  with  him.  When  this 
resolution  was  made  kno\vn  to  the  people,  they  were  un- 
able to  proceed  to  vote  or  to  pass  any  bill  on  the  subject, 
without  a  previous  decree  of  the  Senate. 

XXX.  Marcius  when  he  heard  of  this  was  more  ex- 
asperated than  ever.  He  raised  his  siege  of  Lavinium, 
marched  straight  upon  Eome,  and  pitched  his  camp  five 
miles  from  the  city,  at  the  place  called  Fossce  Cluilice. 
The  appearance  of  his  army  caused  much  terror  and 
disturbance,  but  nevertheless  put  an  end  to  sedition,  for 
no  magistrate  or  patrician  dared  any  longer  oppose  the 
people's  desire  to   recall  him.     When    they   beheld   the 
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■women  miming:  distractedly  through  the  city,  the  old 
men  wtiping;  and  praying  at  the  altars,  and  no  one 
aide  to  take  courage  and  form  any  plan  of  defence,  it  was 
agi"eed  that  the  people  had  been  right  in  -wishing  to  come 
to  terms  with  Marcius,  and  that  the  Senate  had  committed 
a  ftital  error  in  inflicting  a  new  outrage  upon  him,  just  at 
tlie  time  when  all  unkindness  might  have  been  buried. 
It  was  determined,  therefore,  by  the  whole  city  that  an 
embassy  should  be  despatched  to  Marcius,  to  offer  him 
restoration  to  his  own  country,  and  to  beg  of  him  to  make 
peace.  Those  of  the  Senate  who  were  sent  were  relations 
of  Marcius,  and  expected  to  be  warmly  welcomed  by  a 
man  who  Avas  their  near  relation  and  personal  friend. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  happened.  They  were 
conducted  through  the  enemy's  camp,  and  found  him 
seated,  and  displaying  insufferable  pride  and  arrogance, 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Volscians  standing  round  him.  He 
V>ade  the  ambassadors  deliver  their  message  ;  and  after 
they  had,  in  a  supplicatory  fashion,  pronounced  a  con- 
ciliatory oration,  he  answered  them,  dwelling  with  bitter- 
ness on  his  own  unjust  treatment ;  and  then  in  his  capacity 
of  gener.il-in-chief  of  the  A'olscians,  he  bade  them  restore 
the  cities  and  territory  which  they  had  conquered  in  the 
late  war,  and  to  grant  the  franchise  to  the  Volscians  on 
the  same  terms  as  enjoyed  by  the  Latins,  These,  he  said, 
were  the  only  conditions  on  which  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  could  be  made.  He  allowed  them  a  space  of  thirty 
days  for  del  liberation,  and  on  the  departure  of  the 
ambassadors  immediately  drew  off  his  forces. 

XXXI.  This  affair  gave  an  opportunity  to  several  of 
the  Vohscians,  who  had  long  envied  and  disliked  his  repu 
tation,  and  the  influence  which  he  had  Avith  the  people. 
Among  these  was  Tullus  himself,  who  had  not  been  per- 
sonally wronged  by  ^larcius,  but  who,  as  it  is  natural 
he  shoulil,  felt  vexed  at  being  totally  eclipsed  and 
thrown  into  the  shade,  for  the  Volscians  now  thought 
Marcius  the  greatest  man  in  their  whole  nation,  and  con- 
sidered that  any  one  else  ought  to  lie  thankful  for  any 
measure  of  authoritj-  that  he  might  think  fit  to  bcstuAV 
Hence  secret  hints  were  exchanged,  and  private  meetings 
held,  in  which  his  enemies  expressed  their  dissatisfaction, 
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calling  the  retreat  from  Eome  an  act  of  treason,  not  indeed 
that  he  had  betrayed  any  cities  or  armies  to  the  enemy, 
tut  he  had  granted  them  time,  by  which  all  other  things 
are  won  and  lost.  He  had  given  the  enemy  a  breathing 
time,  they  said,  of  thirty  days,  being  no  less  than  they 
required  to  put  themselves  in  a  posture  ot  defence. 

Marcius  during  this  time  was  not  idle,  for  he  attacked 
and  defeated  the  allies  of  the  Eomans,  and  captured  seven 
large  and  populous  towns.  The  Eomans  did  not  venture 
to  come  to  help  their  allies,  but  hung  back  from  taking 
the  field,  and  seemed  as  if  paralysed  and  benumbed.  When 
the  term  had  expired,  Marcius  presented  himself  a  second 
time  before  Eome,  with  his  entire  army.  The  Eomans  now 
sent  a  second  embassy,  begging  him  to  lay  aside  his  anger, 
withdraw  the  Volscians  from  the  country,  and  then  to 
make  such  terms  as  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  both 
nations.  The  Eomans,  they  said,  would  yield  nothing  to 
fear  ;  but  if  he  thought  that  special  concessions  ought  to 
be  made  to  the  Volscians,  they  would  be  duly  considered 
if  they  laid  down  their  arms.  To  this  Marcius  answered 
that,  as  general  of  the  Volscians,  he  could  give  them  no 
answer ;  but  that  as  one  who  was  still  a  citizen  of  Eome 
he  would  advise  them  to  adopt  a  humbler  frame  of  mind, 
and  come  to  him  in  three  days  with  a  ratification  of  his 
proposals.  If  they  should  come  to  any  other  determina- 
tion, he  warned  them  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  them 
to  come  to  his  camp  again  with  empty  words. 

XXXII.  When  the  ambassadors  returned,  and  the 
Senate  heard  their  report,  they  determined  in  this  dread- 
ful extremity  to  let  go  their  sheet  anchor.  They  ordered 
all  the  priests,  ministers,  and  guardians  of  the  sacred 
mysteries,  and  all  the  hereditary  prophets  who  watched 
the  omens  given  by  the  flight  of  birds,  to  go  in  procession 
to  Marcius,  dressed  in  their  sacred  vestments,  and  beseech 
him  to  desist  from  the  war,  and  then  to  negotiate  condi- 
tions of  peace  between  his  countrymen  and  the  Volscians. 
Marcius  received  the  priests  in  his  camp,  but  relaxed 
nothing  of  his  former  harshness,  bidding  the  Eomans 
either  accept  his  proposals  or  continue  the  war. 

When  the  priests  returned,  the  Eomans  resolved  in 
future   to  remain  within   the  city,  repulse  any  assault 
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which  might  be  made  on  the  walls,  and  tnist  to  time  and 
fortune,  as  it  was  evident  that  they  conld  not  be  saved  by 
anything  that  they  could  do.  The  city  was  full  of  con- 
fusion, excitement,  and  panic  terror,  until  there  happened 
something  like  what  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  but  which 
men  as  a  rule  are  unwilling  to  believe.  lie  observes  that 
on  great  and  important  occasions 

"Athene  placed  a  thought  within  his  mind ;" 

and  again — 


and — 


"  But  some  one  of  th'  immortals  changed  my  mind, 
And  made  me  think  of  what  the  folk  would  »ay  ;" 

*'  Because  he  thought  it,  or  because  the  god 
Commandt-d  him  to  do  so." 


Men  despise  the  poet,  as  if,  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
absurd  mythological  scheme,  ho  denied  each  man  his 
liberty  of  -w-ill.  Now  Homer  does  nothing  of  this  kind, 
for  whatever  is  reasonable  and  likely  he  ascribes  to  the 
exercise  of  our  own  powers,  as  we  sec  in  the  common 
phrase. — 

"  But  I  reflected  in  my  mighty  soul ;" 
and — 

"  Thus  spoke  he,  but  the  son  of  Peleus  raged, 
Divided  was  his  soul  within  hid  breast ;" 

and  again — 

"  But  she  persuaded  not 
The  wise  Bellerophou,  of  noble  mind." 

But  in  strange  and  unlikely  actions,  where  the  actors 
must  have  been  under  the  influence  of  some  supernatural 
impulse,  he  does  speak  of  the  god  not  as  destroying,  but 
as  directing  the  human  will ;  nor  docs  the  god  directly 
produce  any  decision,  but  suggests  ideas  which  influence 
that  decision.  Thus  the  act  is  not  an  involuntary 
one,  but  opportunity  is  given  for  a  voluntary  act,  with 
confidence  and  good  hope  superadded.  For  either  we 
must  admit  that  the  gods  have  no  dealings  and  influence 
at  all  with  men,  or  else  it  must  Ixj  in  this  way  that  they 
act  when  they  assist  and  strengthen  us,  not  of  course  by 
moving  our  hands  and  feet,  but  by  filling  our  minds  with 
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tlionglits  and  ideas  which  either  encourage  us  to  do  what 
is  right,  or  restrain  us  from  what  is  wrong. 

XXXIII.  At  Eome  at  this  time  the  women  were  pray- 
ing in  all  the  temples,  especially  in  that  of  Jupiter  in  the 
Capitol,  where  the  noblest  ladies  in  Iiome  were  assembled. 
Among  them  was  Valeria,  the  sister  of  the  great  Poplicola, 
who  had  done  such  great  services  to  the  State  both  in 
peace  and  war.  Poplicola  died  some  time  before,  as  has 
been  related  in  his  Life,  but  his  sister  was  held  in  great 
honour  and  esteem  in  Eome,  as  her  life  did  credit  to  her 
noble  birth.  She  now  experienced  one  of  the  divine  im- 
pulses of  which  I  have  spoken,  and,  inspired  by  HeaA'en  to 
do  what  was  best  for  her  country,  rose  and  called  on  the 
other  ladies  to  accompany  her  to  the  house  of  Volumnia, 
the  mother  of  Marcius.  On  entering,  and  finding  her  sit- 
ting with  her  daughter-in-law,  nursing  the  children  of 
]\Iarcius,  Valeria  placed  her  companions  in  a  circle  round 
them,  and  spoke  as  follows :  "  Volumnia,  and  you, 
Virgilia,  we  have  come  to  you,  as  women  to  women,  with- 
out any  decree  of  the  Senate  or  instructions  from  a  magis- 
trate ;  but  Heaven,  it  woiild  appear,  has  heard  oi;r  prayers, 
and  has  inspired  us  with  the  idea  of  coming  hither  to  beg 
of  yo^^  to  save  our  countrymen,  and  to  gain  for  yourselves 
greater  glory  than  that  of  the  Sabine  women  when  they 
reconciled  their  husbands  and  their  fathers.  Come  with 
us  to  Marcius,  join  us  in  supplicating  him  for  mercy,  and 
bear  an  honourable  testimony  to  your  country,  that  it 
never  has  thought  of  hurting  you,  however  terribly  it  has 
been  injured  by  Marcius,  but  that  it  restores  you  to  him 
uninjured,  although  possibly  it  will  gain  no  better  terms 
by  so  doing."  "When  Valeria  had  spoken  thus,  the  other 
women  applauded,  and  Volumnia  answered  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  My  friends,  besides  those  sufferings  which 
all  are  now  undergoing,  we  are  especially  to  be  pitied. 
"VVe  have  lost  the  glory  and  goodness  of  our  Marciiis,  and 
now  see  him  more  imprisoned  in  than  protected  by  the 
army  of  the  enemy.  But  the  greatest  misfortune  of  all  is 
that  our  country  should  have  become  so  weak  as  to  be 
obliged  to  rest  its  hopes  of  safety  on  us.  I  cannot  tell  if 
he  will  pay  any  attention  to  us,  seeing  that  he  has  treated 
his  native  country  with  scorn,  although  he  used  to  love  it 
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better  than  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  children.  How- 
ever, take  us,  and  make  what  use  of  lis  you  can.  Lead  us 
into  his  presence,  and  there,  if  we  can  do  nothing  else,  we 
can  die  at  his  feet  supplicating  for  Eome." 

XXXIV.  Having  spoken  thus,  she  took  Virgilia  and 
her  children,  and  proceeded,  in  company  with  the  other 
women,  to  the  Yolscian  camp.  Their  piteous  appearance 
produced,  even  in  their  enemies,  a  silent  respect.  Marcius 
himself  was  seated  on  his  tribunal  with  the  chief  officers ; 
and  when  he  saw  the  procession  of  women  was  at  first 
filled  with  amazement ;  but  when  he  recognised  his 
mother  walking  first,  although  he  tried  to  support  his 
usual  stem  composure,  he  was  overcome  by  his  emotion. 
He  coTild  not  bear  to  receive  her  sitting,  but  descended 
and  ran  to  meet  her.  He  embraced  his  mother  first,  and 
longest  of  all ;  and  then  his  wife  and  children,  no  longer 
restraining  his  tears  and  caresses,  but  completely  carried 
away  by  his  feelings. 

XXXY.  When  he  had  taken  his  fill  of  embraces,  per- 
ceiving that  his  mother  desired  to  address  him,  he  called 
the  chiefs  of  the  Yolscians  together,  and  listened  to 
Volumnia,-  who  addressed  him  as  follows  : 

"  You  may  judge,  my  son,  by  our  dress  and  appearance, 
even  though  we  keep  silence,  to  what  a  miserable  con- 
dition your  exile  has  reduced  us  at  home.  Think  now, 
how  unhappy  we  must  be,  beyond  all  other  women, 
when  fortune  has  made  the  sight  which  ought  to  be  most 
pleasing  to  us,  most  terrible,  when  I  see  my  son,  and 
your  wife  here  sees  her  husband,  besieging  his  native  city. 
Even  that  which  consoles  people  under  all  other  misfor- 
tunes, prayer  to  the  gods,  has  become  impossible  for  us. 
Wo  cannot  beg  of  heaven  to  give  us  the  victory'  and  to 
save  5'ou,  but  our  prayers  for  you  must  always  resemble 
the  imprecations  of  our  enemies  against  Kome.  Your 
wife  and  children  are  in  such  a  position,  that  they  must 
either  lose  yon  or  lose  their  native  country  For  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  licar  to  live  until  fortune  decides  the  event 
of  this  war.  If  I  cannot  now  persuade  you  to  make  a 
lasting  peace,  and  so  become  the  benefactor  instead  of  the 
scourge  of  the  two  nations,  be  well  assured  that  you  shall 
never  assail  Rome  without  first  passing  over  the  corpse 
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of  your  motlier.  I  cannot  wait  for  that  day  on  which  I 
shall  either  see  my  countrymen  triumphing  over  my  son, 
or  my  son  triumphing  over  his  country.  If  indeed  I 
were  to  ask  you  to  betray  the  Volscians  and  save  your 
country,  this  would  he  a  hard  request  for  you  to  grant ; 
for  though  it  is  base  to  destroy  one's  otnti  fellow  citizens, 
it  is  equally  wrong  to  betray  those  who  have  trusted  you. 
But  we  merely  ask  for  a  respite  from  our  sufferings, 
which  will  save  both  nations  alike  from  ruin,  and  which 
will  be  all  the  more  glorious  for  the  Volscians  because 
their  superiority  in  the  field  has  put  them  in  a  position 
to  grant  us  the  greatest  of  blessings,  peace  and  concord, 
in  which  they  also  will  share  alike  with  us.  You  will  be 
chiefly  to  be  thanked  for  these  blessings,  if  we  obtain 
them,  and  chiefly  to  be  blamed  if  we  do  not.  For  though 
the  issue  of  war  is  always  doubtful,  this  much  is  evident, 
that  if  you  succeed,  you  will  become  your  country's  evil 
genius,  and  if  you  fail,  you  will  have  inflicted  the 
greatest  miseries  on  men  who  are  your  friends  and  bene- 
factors, merely  in  order  to  gratify  your  own  private  spite." 
XXXVI.  While  Volumnia  spoke  thus,  Marcius  listened 
to  her  in  silence.  After  she  had  ceased,  he  stood  for  a 
long  while  without  speaking,  until  she  again  addressed 
him.  "  Why  art  thou  silent,  my  son  ?  Is  it  honourable 
to  make  everything  give  way  to  your  rancorous  hatred, 
and  is  it  a  disgrace  to  yield  to  your  mother,  when  she 
pleads  for  such  important  matters?  Does  it  become  a 
great  man  to  remember  that  he  has  been  ill  treated, 
and  does  it  not  rather  become  him  to  recollect  the 
debt  which  children  owe  to  their  parents.  And  yet  no 
one  ought  to  be  more  grateful  than  you  yourself,  who 
punish  ingratitude  so  bitterly :  in  spite  of  which, 
though  you  have  already  taken  a  deep  revenge  on 
your  country  for  its  ill  treatment  of  you,  you  have 
not  made  your  mother  any  return  for  her  kindness.  It 
would  have  been  right  for  me  to  gain  my  point  without 
any  pressure,  when  pleading  in  such  a  just  and  honourable 
cause ;  but  if  I  cannot  prevail  by  words,  this  resource 
alone  is  left  me."  Sajnng  this,  she  fell  at  his  feet,  to- 
gether with  his  wife  and  children.  Marcius,  crying  out, 
"What  have  you  done  to  me,  mother?"  raised  her  from 
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the  ground,  and  pressing  her  hand  violently,  exclaimed, 
"  You  have  conquered ;  your  victory  is  a  blessed  one  for 
Rome,  but  ruinous  to  me,  for  I  shall  retreat  conquered 
by  you  alone."  After  speaking  thus,  and  conferring  for 
a  short  time  in  private  with  his  mother  and  his  wife,  he 
at  their  ovra  request  sent  them  back  to  Kome,  and  tho 
following  night  led  away  the  Yolscian  army.  Various 
opinions  were  current  among  the  Volscians  about  what 
had  taken  place.  Some  blamed  him  severely,  while 
others  approved,  becaiise  they  wished  for  peace.  Others 
again,  though  they  disliked  what  he  had  done,  yet  did 
not  regard  him  as  a  traitor,  but  as  a  soft-hearted  man 
who  had  yielded  to  overwhelming  pressure.  However, 
no  one  disobeyed  him,  but  all  followed  him  in  his  retreat, 
though  more  uut  uf  regard  for  his  noble  character  than 
for  his  authority^ 

XXXVII.  The  Roman  people,  when  the  war  was  at  an 
end,  showed  even  more  plainly  than  before  what  terror 
and  despair  they  had  been  in.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the 
Volscians  retreating  from  their  walls,  all  the  temples 
were  opened,  and  filled  with  worshippers  crowned  with 
garlands  and  sacrificing  as  if  for  a  victory.  The  joy  of 
the  senate  and  people  was  most  conspicuously  sho^^^l  in 
their  gratitude  to  the  women,  whom  they  spoke  of  as 
having  beyond  all  doubt  saved  Eome.  The  senate 
decreed  that  the  magistrates  should  grant  to  the  women 
any  mark  of  respect  and  esteem  which  they  themselves 
might  choose.  The  women  decided  on  the  building  of  the 
temple  of  Female  Fortune,  the  expenses  of  which  they 
themselves  ofiFered  to  subscribe,  only  asking  the  state  to 
undertake  tho  maintenance  of  the  services  in  it.  The 
senate  praised  their  public  spirit,  but  ordered  tho  temple 
and  shrine  to  be  built  at  the  public  expense.  Neverthe- 
less, the  women  with  tlieir  own  money  provided  a  second 
imago  of  the  goddess,  which  the  Romans  say,  when  it  was 
placed  in  the  temple  was  heard  to  say, 

"A  pleasing  gift  have  women  placed  me  here." 

XXXVIII.  The  legend  says  that  this  voice  was  twice 
heard,  which  Fcems  impossible  and  hard  for  us  to  believe. 
It  is  not  imposhible  for  statues  to  sweat,  to  shed  tears,  or 
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to  be  covered  with  spots  of  blood,  because  wood  and  stone 
often  when  mouldering  or  decaying,  collect  moisture 
"within  them,  and  not  only  send  it  forth  with  many 
colours  derived  from  their  own  substance,  but  also  receive 
other  colours  from  the  air ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  for- 
bids us  to  believe  that  by  such  appearances  as  these 
heaven  may  foreshadow  the  future.  It  is  also  possible 
that  statues  should  make  sounds  like  moaning  or  sighing, 
by  the  tearing  asunder  of  the  particles  of  which  they 
are  composed ;  but  that  articulate  human  speech  should 
come  from  inanimate  things  is  altogether  impossible,  for 
neither  the  human  soul,  nor  even  a  god  can  utter  words 
without  a  body  fitted  with  the  organs  of  speech.  When- 
ever therefore  we  find  many  credible  witnesses  who  force 
us  to  believe  something  of  this  kind,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  imagination  was  influenced  by  some  sensation 
which  appeared  to  resemble  a  real  one,  just  as  in  dreams 
we  seem  to  hear  when  we  hear  not,  and  to  see  when  we 
see  not.  Those  persons,  however,  who  are  full  of  religious 
fervour  and  love  of  the  gods,  and  who  refuse  to  disbelieve 
or  reject  anything  of  this  kind,  find  in  its  miraculous 
character,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  ways  of  God  are  not  as 
our  ways,  a  great  support  to  their  faith.  For  He  resembles 
mankind  in  nothing,  neither  in  nature,  nor  movement, 
nor  learning,  nor  power,  and  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  He  does  what  seems  to  us  impossible.  Nay,  though 
He  differs  from  us  in  every  respect,  it  is  in  his  works 
that  He  is  most  unlike  us.  But.  as  Herakleitus  saj's,  our 
knowledge  of  things  divine  mostly  fails  for  want  of  faith. 
XXXIX.  When  Marcius  returned  to  Antium,  TuUus, 
who  had  long  hated  him  and  envied  his  suj^eriority,  de- 
termined to  put  him  to  death,  thinking  that  if  he  let  slip 
the  present  opportunity  he  should  not  obtain  another. 
Having  suborned  many  to  bear  witness  against  him,  he 
called  upon  him  publicly  to  render  an  account  to  the 
Volscians  of  what  he  had  done  as  their  general.  Marcius, 
fearing  to  be  reduced  to  a  private  station  Avhile  his  enemy 
Tullus,  who  had  great  influence  Avith  his  countrymen, 
was  general,  answered  that  he  had  been  given  his  office  of 
commander-in-chief  by  the  Volscian  nation,  and  to  them 
alone  would  he  surrender  it,  but  that  as  to  an  account 
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of  what  he  had  done,  ho  was  ready  at  that  mument,  if 
they  chose,  to  render  it  to  the  people  of  Autium. 
Accordingly  the  people  assembled,  and  the  popular  orators 
endeavoured  by  their  speeches  to  excite  the  lower  classes 
against  Marcius.  "When,  however,  he  rose  to  speak,  the 
mob  were  awed  to  silence,  while  the  nobility,  and  those 
who  had  gained  by  the  peace,  made  no  secret  of  their  good 
will  towards  him,  and  of  their  intention  to  vote  in  his 
favour.  Under  these  circumstances,  Tullus  was  unwilling 
to  let  him  speak,  for  he  was  a  brilliant  orator,  and  his 
former  services  far  outweighed  his  last  ofi'ence.  Indeed, 
the  whole  indictment  was  a  proof  of  how  much  they 
owed  him,  for  they  never  could  have  thought  themselves 
wronged  by  not  taking  Kome,  if  Marcius  had  not  brought 
them  so  near  to  taking  it.  Tullus,  therefore,  thought 
that  it  would  not  do  to  wait,  or  to  trust  to  the  mob,  but 
he  and  the  boldest  of  his  accomplices,  crying  out  that  the 
Volscians  could  not  listen  to  the  traitor,  nor  endure  him 
to  play  the  despot  over  them  by  not  laying  down  his 
command,  rushed  upon  him  in  a  body  and  killed  him, 
without  any  of  the  bystanders  interfering  in  his  behalf. 
However,  the  most  part  of  the  nation  was  displeased  at 
this  act,  as  was  soon  proved  by  the  numbers  who  came 
from  every  city  to  see  his  dead  body,  by  the  splendid 
funeral  with  Avhich  he  was  honoured,  and  by  the  arms 
and  trophies  which  were  hung  over  his  tomb,  as  that  of  a 
brave  man  and  a  consummate  general. 

The  Komans,  when  they  heard  of  his  death,  made  no  sign 
of  either  honour  or  anger  towards  him,  except  that  they 
gave  permi8>iiin  to  the  women,  at  their  reiiuest,  to  wear 
mourning  for  him  for  ten  months,  as  if  they  were  each 
mourning  foi  htr  father,  her  brother,  or  her  son.  This  was 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  period  of  mourning,  which  was 
fixed  by  Numa  Porapilius,  as  has  l)een  related  in  his  Life. 

The  loss  of  Marcius  was  at  once  felt  by  the  Volscians. 
First  of  all,  they  (juarrelled  with  the  /Equi,  their  friends 
and  allies,  and  even  came  to  blows  with  them ;  next, 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Komans  in  a  Vjattle  in  which 
Tullus  was  slain,  and  the  flower  of  the  Volscian  army 
])erished.  After  this  disaster  they  were  glad  to  surrender 
at  dificretion,  and  become  the  subjects  of  Home. 
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COMPAEISON  OF  ALKTBIADES  AND 
CORIOLANUS. 

I.  As  all  the  most  memorable  achievements  of  both 
Alkibiades  and  Coriolaniis  are  now  before  us,  we  may 
begin  our  comparison  by  observing  that  as  to  military 
exploits,  the  balance  is  nearly  even ;  for  both  alike  gave 
proofs  of  great  personal  bravery  and  great  skill  in 
generalship,  unless  it  be  thought  that  Alkibiades  proved 
himself  the  more  perfect  general  because  of  his  many 
victories  both  by  sea  and  land.  Both  alike  obtained 
great  success  for  their  native  countries  while  they  re- 
mained in  command  of  their  countrymen,  and  both 
succeeded  even  more  remarkably  when  fighting  against 
them.  As  to  their  respective  policy,  that  of  Alkibiades 
was  disliked  by  the  more  respectable  citizens,  because  of 
his  personal  arrogance,  and  the  arts  to  which  he  stooped 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  lower  classes ;  while  the  proud 
ungracious  haughtiness  of  Coriolanus  caused  him  to  be 
hated  by  the  people  of  Eome.  In  this  respect  neither  of 
them  can  be  praised  ;  yet  he  who  tries  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  people  is  less  to  blame  than  he  who  insults  them 
for  fear  he  should  be  thought  to  court  them.  Although 
it  is  wrong  to  flatter  the  people  in  order  to  gain  power, 
yet  to  owe  one's  power  only  to  terror,  and  to  ill  treat  and 
keep  down  the  masses  is  disgraceful  as  well  as  wrong. 

II.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  Marcius  is  considered  to 
have  been  a  simple-minded  and  straightforward  character, 
while  Alkibiades  has  the  reputation  of  a  false  and  tricky 
politician.  The  latter  has  been  especially  blamed  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  deceived  and  outwitted  the  Lace- 
dgemonian  ambassadors,  by  which,  as  we  learn  from 
Thucydides,   he   brought    the   truce    between    the    two 
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nations  to  an  end.  Yet  that  stroke  of  policy,  though 
it  again  involved  Athens  in  war,  rendered  her  strong 
and  forniidahle,  through  the  alliance  with  Argos  and  Man- 
tinea,  Avhich  she  owed  to  Alkibiades.  Marcius  also,  we 
are  told  by  Dionysins,  produced  a  quarrel  between  the 
Komans  and  the  Volsciaus  by  bringing  a  fiilse  accusation 
against  those  Volscians  who  came  to  see  the  festival  at 
Rome  ;  and  in  this  case  the  wickedness  of  his  object  in- 
creased his  guilt,  because  he  did  not  act  from  a  desire  of 
personal  aggrandisement,  or  from  political  rivalry,  as  did 
Alkibiades,  but  merely  yielding  to  what  Dion  calls  the 
un])rofitable  passion  of  anger,  he  threw  a  large  part  of 
Italy  into  confusion,  and  in  his  rage  against  his  native 
country  destroyed  many  innocent  cities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  anger  of  Alkibiades  caused  great  misfortune  to 
his  countrymen  ;  yet  as  soon  as  he  found  that  they  had 
relented  towards  him  he  returned  cheerfully  to  his 
allegiance,  and  after  being  banished  for  the  second  time, 
did  not  take  any  delight  in  seeing  their  generals  defeated, 
and  could  not  sit  still  and  let  them  make  mistakes  and 
uselessly  expose  themselves  to  danger.  He  did  just  what 
Aristeides  is  so  much  praised  for  doing  to  Themistokles ; 
he  went  to  the  generals,  although  they  were  not  his 
friends,  and  pointed  out  to  ihem  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Marcius,  again,  is  to  be  blamed  for  having  made  the 
whole  of  Eome  suffer  for  what  only  a  part  of  it  had  done, 
while  the  best  and  most  important  class  of  citizens  had 
been  wronged  equally  with  himself,  and  warmly  sympa- 
thised with  him.  Afterwards,  although  his  countrymen 
sent  him  many  embassies,  beseeching  his  forgiveness  for 
their  one  act  of  ignorance  and  passion,  he  would  not 
listen  to  them,  but  showed  that  it  was  with  the  intention 
of  utterly  destroying  Rome,  not  of  obtaining  his  own 
restoration  to  it,  that  he  had  begun  that  terrible  and 
savage  war  against  it.  This,  then,  may  be  noted  as  the 
difference  between  their  respective  positions:  Alkibiades 
went  back  to  the  Athenian  side  when  the  Spartans  began 
to  plot  against  him,  because  he  both  feared  them  and 
hated  them  ;  but  Marcius,  who  was  in  every  respect  well 
treated  V)y  the  Volscians,  could  not  honourably  desert 
their  cause.     He  had  been  elected  their  commander-in- 
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chief,  and  besides  this  great  power  enjoyed  their  entire 
confidence ;  while  Alkibiades,  though  his  assistance  was 
found  useful  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  never  trusted 
by  them,  but  remained  without  any  recognised  position, 
first  in  Sparta  and  then  in  the  camp  in  Asia  Minor,  till 
he  finally  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Tissaphernes, 
unless,  indeed,  he  took  this  step  to  save  Athens,  hoping 
some  day  to  be  restored  to  her. 

III.  As  to  money,  Alkibiades  has  been  blamed  for 
receiving  it  discreditably  in  bribes,  and  for  spending  it  in 
luxurious  extravagance ;  while  the  generals  who  offered 
Marcius  money  as  an  honourable  reward  for  his  valour 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  it.  This,  however, 
made  him  especially  unpopular  in  the  debates  about 
freeing  the  people  from  debt,  because  it  was  said  that  he 
pressed  so  hardly  on  the  poor,  not  because  he  wished  to 
make  money  by  them,  but  purely  through  arrogance  and 
pride.  Antipater,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  on  the  death  of 
Aristotle  the  philosopher,  observes,  "  Besides  his  other 
abilities,  the  man  had  the  art  of  persuasion."  Kow 
Marcius  had  not  this  art ;  and  its  absence  made  all  his 
exploits  and  all  his  virtues  unpleasant  even  to  those  who 
benefited  b}^  them,  as  they  could  not  endure  his  pride  and 
haughtiness,  which  brooked  no  compeer.  Alkiljiades,  on 
the  other  hand,  knew  how  to  deal  on  friendly  terms  with 
every  one,  and  we  need  not  therefore  be  surj^rised  at  the 
pleasure  which  men  took  in  his  successes,  while  even 
some  of  his  failures  had  a  charm  of  their  own  for  his 
friends.  Hence  it  was  that  Alkibiades,  even  after  inflicting 
many  grievous  losses  upon  his  countrymen,  was  chosen  by 
them  as  commander-in-chief,  whereas  Marcius,  when  after 
a  splendid  display  of  courage  and  conduct  he  tried  for  the 
consulship  which  he  deserved,  failed  to  obtain  it.  The 
one  could  not  be  hated  by  his  coimtrymen,  even  when 
they  were  ill  treated  by  him ;  while  the  other,  though 
admired  by  all,  was  loved  by  none. 

IV.  Marcius,  indeed,  effected  nothing  great  when  in 
command  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  only  when  fighting 
against  them,  whereas  the  Athenians  frequently  benefited 
by  the  successes  of  Alkibiades,  when  he  was  acting  as  their 
commander-in-chief.      Alkibiades   when    present    easily 
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triumphed  over  his  enemies,  whereas  Marcins,  although 
present,  was  condemned  by  the  IJonians,  and  put  to  death 
by  the  Volscians.  Moreover,  thougli  he  was  wrongfully 
slain,  yet  he  hinisulf  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  pretext 
for  his  murder,  by  refusing  the  public  offer  of  peace  made 
bj'  the  Romans,  and  then  yielding  to  the  private  entreaties 
of  his  mother  and  wife,  so  that  he  did  not  put  an  end  to 
the  enmity  between  the  two  nations,  but  left  them  at  war, 
and  yet  lost  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  Volscians. 

If  he  was  influenced  by  a  feeling  of  duty  towards  the 
Volscians,  he  ought  to  have  obtained  their  consent  before 
■wnthdrawing  their  forces  from  before  Eome  ;  but  if  he 
cared  nothing  for  them,  or  for  anything  except  the  grati- 
fication of  his  own  passion,  and  with  this  feeling  made 
war  upon  his  country,  and  only  paused  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  it  was  not  creditable  to  him  to  spare  his  country 
for  his  mother's  sake,  but  rather  he  should  have  spared 
his  country  and  his  mother  with  it ;  for  his  mother  and 
his  wife  were  but  a  part  of  Kome,  which  he  was  besieging. 
That  he  should  have  treated  the  i)ublic  supplications  of 
ambassadors  and  the  prayers  of  priests  w^ith  contempt, 
and  afterwards  have  drawn  ofi'  his  forces  to  please  his 
mother,  is  not  so  much  a  credit  to  her  as  a  disgrace  to  his 
country,  which  was  saved  liy  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
one  woman,  as  though  it  did  not  deserve  to  survive  on  its 
own  merits.  The  mercy  which  ho  showed  the  Romans 
was  so  harshly  and  offensively  granted  that  it  j^leased 
neither  party ;  he  withdrew  his  forces  without  having 
either  having  come  to  an  imderstanding  with  his  friends 
or  his  foes.  All  this  must  be  attributed  to  his  haughty, 
unbending  temper,  which  is  in  all  cases  odious,  but  which 
in  an  ambitious  man  renders  him  savage  and  inexorable, 
Such  men  will  not  seek  for  popularity,  thinking  them- 
selves already  sufficiently  distinguished,  and  then  are 
angry  at  finding  themselves  unpopular. 

Indeed,  neitlier  Metellus,  nor  Ari.steides,  nor  Epamei- 
nondas  would  stoop  to  court  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
had  a  thorough  contempt  for  all  that  the  people  can  either 
give  or  tiike  away  ;  yet  although  they  Avere  often  ostracised, 
convicted,  and  condemned  to  pay  fines,  they  were  not 
angry  with  their  fellow  countrymen  for  their  folly,  but 
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came  "back  and  became  reconciled  to  them  as  soon  as  they 
repented.  The  man  who  will  not  court  the  people,  ought 
least  of  all  to  bear  malice  against  them,  reflecting  that 
anger  at  not  being  elected  to  an  office  in  the  state,  must 
spring  from  an  excessive  desire  to  obtain  it. 

V.  Alkibiades  made  no  secret  of  his  delight  in  being 
honoured  and  his  vexation  when  slighted,  and  in  con- 
sequence endeavoured  to  make  himself  acceptable  to  all 
with  whom  he  had  to  do.  Marcius  was  prevented  by  his 
pi'ide  from  courting  those  who  could  have  bestowed  honour 
and  advancement  upon  him,  while  his  ambition  tortured 
him  if  these  were  withheld. 

These  are  the  points  which  we  find  to  blame  in  his 
character,  which  in  all  other  respects  was  a  noble  one. 
"With  regard  to  temperance,  and  contempt  for  money, 
he  may  be  compared  with  the  greatest  and  purest  men 
of  Greece,  not  merely  with  Alkibiades,  who  cared  only 
too  little  for  such  things,  and  paid  no  regard  to  his 
reputation. 
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It  was  for  the  sake  of  otliers  that  I  first  undertook  to 
write  l>iop:raphies,  Init  I  soon  began  to  dwell  upon  and 
delight  in  them  for  myself,  endeavouring  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  to  regulate  my  own  life,  and  to  make  it  like  that  of 
those  who  were  reflected  in  their  history  as  it  were  in  a 
mirror  before  me.  By  the  study  of  their  biographies,  we 
receive  each  man  as  a  guest  into  our  minds,  and  we  seem 
to  understand  their  character  as  the  result  of  a  personal 
acquaintance,  because  we  have  obtained  from  their  acts 
the  best  and  most  important  means  of  forming  an  opinion 
about  them.  "  What  greater  pleasure  could'st  thou  gain 
than  this?"  What  more  valuable  for  the  elevation  of  our 
own  character  ?  Demokritus  says,  that  we  ought  to  pray 
that  we  may  meet  with  propitious  phantasms,  and  that 
from  the  infinite  space  which  surrounds  us  good  and  con- 
genial phantasms,  rather  than  base  and  sinister  ones,  may 
be  brought  into  contact  with  us.  He  degrades  philosophy 
by  fuisting  into  it  a  theorj'  which  is  untrue,  and  which  leads 
tu  unbounded  suj)orstition  ;  whereas  we,  by  our  familiarity 
with  historj',  and  hal»it  of  writing  it,  so  train  ourselves  by 
constantly  receiving  into  our  minds  the  memorials  of  the 
great  and  good,  that  should  anything  base  or  vicious  be 
j>laced  in  our  way  by  the  society  into  which  we  are  neces- 
sjirily  thrown,  we  reject  it  and  expel  it  from  our  thoughts, 
by  fixing  them  calmly  and  severely  on  some  of  these  great 
examples.  Of  these,  I  have  chosen  fur  you  in  this  present 
instance,  the  life  of  Timoleon  the  Cc)rinthian,  and  that  of 
yEmilius  PaTilus,  men  who  both  laid  their  plans  with  skill, 
and  carried  them  out  with  goo<l  fortune,  so  as  to  raise  a 
question  whether  it  was  more  by  good  luck  or  by  good  sense 
that  they  succeeded  in  their  most  important  achievements. 
I.  The  state  of  affairs  at  Syracuse,  before  the  mission  of 
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Timoleon  to  Sicily,  was  this.  Dion  had  driven  out  the 
despot*  Dionysius,  but  was  immediately  afterwards  slain 
by  treachery,  and  those  who,  under  Dion,  had  freed  the  Syra- 
cusans,  quarrelled  amongst  themselves.  The  city,  which 
received  a  constant  succession  of  despots,  was  almost  for- 
saken because  of  its  many  troubles.  Of  the  rest  of  Sicily, 
one  part  was  rendered  quite  ruined  and  uninhabited  by 
the  wars,  and  most  of  the  cities  were  held  by  barbarians 
of  various  nations,  and  soldiers  who  were  under  no  pay- 
master. As  these  men  willingly  lent  their  aid  to  effect 
changes  of  djTiasty,  Dionysius,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
exile,  collected  a  body  of  foreign  troops,  drove  out  Nysaeus, 
the  then  ruler  of  Syracuse,  again  restored  his  empire,  and 
was  re-established  as  despot.  He  »had  strangely  lost  the 
greatest  known  empire  at  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  and 
more  strangely  still  became  again  the  lord  of  those  who 
had  driven  him  out,  after  having  been  an  exile  and  a 
beggar.  Those  then  of  the  Syracusans  who  remained  in 
the  city  were  the  subjects  of  a  despot  not  naturally 
humane,  and  whose  heart. now  had  been  embittered  by 
misfortune  :  f  but  the  better  class  of  citizens  and  the  men 
of  note  fled  to  Hiketes,  the  ruler  of  Leontini,  swore  alle- 
giance to  liim,  and  chose  him  as  their  general  for  the  war. 
This  man  was  nowise  better  than  the  avowed  despots, 
but  they  had  no  other  resource,  and  they  trusted  him 
because  he  was  a  Syracusan  by  birth,  and  had  a  force 
capable  of  encountering  that  of  their  own  despot. 

II.  Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians  came  to  Sicily  with  a 
great  fleet,  and  were  hovering  off  the  island  watching  their 
opportunity.  The  Sicilians  in  terror  wished  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Greece,  and  ask  for  help  from  the  Corinthians, 
not  merely  on  account  of  their  kinship  with  them,  and  of 
the  many  kindnesses  which  they  had  received  from  them, 
but  also  because  they  saw  that  the  whole  city  loved  free- 
dom, and  hated  despots,  and  that  it  had  waged  its  greatest 
and  most  important  wars,  not  for  supremacy  and  greed  of 
power,  but  on  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  Greece.  But  Hiketes 
who  had  obtained  his  post  of  commander-in-chief  with  a 

*  rvpavvos,   here  and  elsewhere   translated   despot,   mSans   a  maa 
who  had  obtained  irresponsible  power  by  unconstitutional  means, 
t  Compare  Tacitus,  "  eo  immitior  quia  toleraverat." 
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view,  not  to  the  liberation  of  Sj'racuse,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  himself  as  despot  there,  had  already  had  secret 
negotiations  with  the  Carthaginians,  though  in  public  he 
commended  the  Syraciisans,  and  sent  ambassadors  of  his 
own  with  the  rest  to  Peloponnesus  :  not  that  he  wished  that 
anj-  assistance  should  come  thence,  but,  in  case  the  Corin- 
thians, as  was  probable,  should  refuse  their  help  because  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  Greece,  he  hoped  that  he  should 
more  easily  be  able  to  bring  matters  roiind  to  suit  the  Car- 
thaginian interest,  and  to  use  them  as  allies  either  against 
the  S^Tacusan  citizens,  or  against  their  despot.  Of  this 
treacherous  design  he  was  shortly  afterwards  convicted. 

III.  When  the  ambassadors  arrived,  the  Corinthians, 
who  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  watching  over  the 
interests  of  their  colonics,  especially  SjTacuse,and  who  were 
not  at  war  with  any  of  the  Greek  States  at  that  time,  but 
living  in  peace  and  leisure,  eagerly  voted  to  help  tliem. 
A  General  was  now  sought  for,  and  while  the  government 
was  nominating  and  proposing  those  who  were  eager  for 
an  opportunity  of  di.stinguishing  themselves,  a  man  of  the 
people  st<»d  up  and  named  Timoleon,  the  son  of  Timo- 
demus,  one  who  no  longer  took  any  part  in  politics,  and 
who  had  no  hope  or  thought  of  obtaining  the  post :  but 
some  god,  it  seems,  put  it  into  the  man's  mind  to  name 
him,  such  a  kind  fortune  was  at  once  shown  at  his  election, 
and  such  success  attended  his  actions,  illustrating  his 
noble  character.  He  was  of  a  good  famil}',  both  his  father 
Timodemus.  and  his  mother  Demariste  being  of  rank  in 
the  city.  He  was  a  lover  of  his  country,  and  of  a  mild 
temj^r,  except  only  that  he  had  a.  violent  hatred  for  des- 
jiotism  antl  all  that  is  base.  His  nature  was  so  happily 
constituted,  that  in  his  campaigns  he  showed  much  judg- 
ment when  young,  and  no  less  daring  when  old.  He  had 
an  ehU'r  brother,  Timophanes,  who  was  in  no  respect  like 
liim,  but  rash,  and  inflamed  with  a  passion  for  monarchy 
by  worthless  friends  and  foreign  soldiers,  with  whom  he 
sjient  all  his  time  :  he  was  reckless  in  a  campaign,  and 
love<l  danger  fi)r  its  own  sake,  and  by  this  ho  won  the 
hearts  of  lii»  fellow-citizens,  and  was  given  commands,  as 
being  a  man  of  courage  and  of  action.  Timoleon  assisted 
him  in  obtaining  these  commands,  by  concealing  his  faults 
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or   making  them  appear  small,  and  by  magnifying  the 
clever  things  which  he  did. 

IV.  Xow  in  the  battle  which  the  Corinthians  fought 
against  the  Argives  and  Kleoneans,  Timoleon  was  ranked 
among  the  hoplites,*  and  his  brother  Timophanes,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  cavalry,  fell  into  great  danger.  His 
horse  received  a  wound,  and  threw  him  off  among  the 
enemy.  Of  his  companions,  some  at  once  dispersed  in 
panic,  while  those  who  remained  by  him,  being  a  few 
against  many,  -with  difBcnlty  held  their  own.  When 
Timoleon  saw  what  had  happened,  he  ran  to  the  rescue, 
and  held  his  shield  in  front  of  Timophanes  as  he  lay,  and, 
after  receiving  many  blows,  both  from  missiles  and  in 
hand-to-hand  fight,  on  his  arms  and  body,  with  difficulty 
drove  back  the  enemy  and  saved  his  brother. 

When  the  Corinthians,  fearing  lest  they  might  again 
suffer  what  they  did  once  before  w-hen  their  own  allies  took 
their  city,  decreed  that  they  would  keep  four  hundred  mer- 
cenary soldiers,  they  made  Timophanes  their  commander. 

But  he,  disdaining  truth  and  honour,  immediately  took 
measures  to  get  the  city  into  his  own  power,  and  showed 
his  tjTannical  disposition  by  putting  to  death  many 
of  the  leading  citizens  without  a  trial.  Timoleon  was 
grieved  at  this,  and,  treating  the  other's  crime  as  his  own 
misfortune,  endeavoured  to  argue  with  him,  and  begged 
him  to  abandon  his  foolish  and  wicked  design,  and  to  seek 
for  some  means  of  making  amends  to  his  fellow-citizens. 
However,  as  he  rejected  his  brother's  advice,  and  treated 
him  with  contempt,  Timoleon  took  iEschylus,  his  kinsman, 
brother  of  the  wife  of  Timophanes,  and  his  friend  the 
seer,  whom  Theopompus  calls  Satyrus,  but  Ephorus  and 
Timseus  call  Orthagoras,  and,  after  an  interval  of  a  few 
days,  again  went  to  his  brother.  The  three  men  now 
stood  round  him,  and  besought  him  even  now  to  listen  to 
reason,  and  repent  of  his  ambition  ;  but  as  Timophanes 
at  first  laughed  at  them,  and  then  became  angry  and  in- 
dignant, Timoleon  stepped  a  little  aside,  and  covering  his 
face,  stood  weeping,  while  the  other  two  di-ew  their  swords 
and  quickly  despatched  him. 

V.  When  this  deed  was  noised  abroad,  the  more  generous 
*  Heavy  armed  foot-soldiers,  carrying  a  spear  and  shield. 
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of  the  Corinthians  praised  Timoleon  for  his  abhorrence 
of  wickedness  and  his  greatness  of  soul,  because,  though 
of  a  kindly  disposition,  and  fond  of  his  own  family,  he 
had  nevertheless  preferred  his  country  to  his  family,  and 
truth  and  justice  to  his  own  advantage.  He  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  his  coinitrj-'s  cause  both  by  saving  his 
brother's  life,  and  by  putting  him  to  death  when  he  plotted 
to  reduce  her  to  slavery.  However,  those  who  could  not 
endure  to  live  in  a  democracy,  and  who  were  accustomed 
to  look  up  to  those  in  power,  pretended  to  rejoice  in  the 
death  of  the  tyrant,  but  by  their  abuse  of  Timoleon  for 
having  done  an  unholy  and  impious  deed,  reduced  him 
to  a  state  of  great  melancholy.  Hearing  that  his  mother 
took  it  greatly  to  hearty  and  that  she  used  harsh  words 
and  invoked  terrible  curses  upon  him,  he  went  to  her  to 
try  to  bring  her  to  another  state  of  mind,  biit  she  would 
not  endure  the  sight  of  him,  but  shut  the  door  against 
him.  Then  indeed  he  became  very  dejected,  and  disordered 
in  his  mind,  so  as  to  form  an  intention  of  destroying  him- 
self by  starv-ation  ;  but  this  his  friends  would  not  permit, 
but  prevailed  on  him  by  force  and  entreaty  so  that  he 
determined  to  live,  but  alone  by  himself.  He  gave  up  all 
interest  in  public  attairs,  and  at  first  did  not  even  enter 
the  city,  but  passed  his  time  wandering  in  the  wildest 
part  of  the  countrj'  in  an  agony  of  mind. 

VI.  Thus  our  judgments,  if  they  do  not  borrow  from 
reason  and  philosophy  a  fixity  and  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose in  their  acts,  are  easily  swayed  and  influenced  by 
the  praise  or  blame  of  others,  which  make  us  distrust  our 
own  opinions. 

For  not  only,  it  seems,  must  the  deed  itself  be  noble 
and  just,  but  also  the  principle  from  which  we  do  it  must 
be  stable  and  unchangeable,  so  that  we  may  make  up  our 
minds  and  then  act  from  conviction.  If  we  do  not,  then 
like  those  epicures  who  most  eagerly  seize  upon  the 
daintiest  food  and  soonest  become  satiated  and  nauseate  it, 
so  we  become  filled  with  sorrow  and  remorse  when  the 
deed  is  done,  because  the  splendid  ideas  of  virtue  and 
honour  which  led  us  to  do  it  fade  away  in  our  minds  on 
account  of  our  own  moral  weakness.  A  remorseful  cliange 
of  mind  renders  even  a  noble  action   base,  whereas  the 
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determination  which  is  grounded  on  knowledge  and 
reason  cannot  change  even  if  its  actions  fail.  Wherefore 
Phokion  the  Athenian,  who  opposed  the  measi;res  of 
Leosthenes,  when  Leosthenes  seemed  to  have  succeeded, 
and  he  saw  the  Athenians  sacrificing  and  priding  them- 
selves on  their  victory,  said  that  he  should  have  wished 
that  he  had  himself  done  what  had  been  done,  but  he 
should  wish  to  have  given  the  same  counsel  that  he  did 
give.  Aristeides  the  Lokrian,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Plato,  put  this  even  more  strongly  when  Dionysius  the 
elder  asked  for  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  "  I  had 
rather,"  he  said,  "  see  the  girl  a  corpse,  than  the  consort 
of  a  despot."  A  short  time  afterwards  when  Dionysius 
put  his  sons  to  death  and  insultingly  asked  him  whether 
he  were  still  of  the  same  mind  about  the  disposal  of  his 
daughter,  he  answered,  that  he  was  grieved  at  what  had 
happened,  but  had  not  changed  his  mind  about  what  he 
had  said.  And  these  words  perhaps  show  a  greater  and 
more  perfect  virtue  than  Phokion's. 

VII.  Kow  Timoleon's  misery,  after  the  deed  was  done, 
whether  it  was  caused  by  pity  for  the  dead  or  filial 
revei-ence  for  his  mother,  so  broke  down  and  humbled  his 
spirit  that  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  took  no  part  in  any 
important  public  affair.  So  when  he  was  nominated  as 
General,  and  when  the  people  gladly  received  his  name 
and  elected  him,  Telekleides,  who  at  that  time  was  the 
first  man  in  the  city  for  power  and  reputation,  stood  up 
and  spoke  encouragingly  to  Timoleon,  bidding  him  prove 
himself  brave  and  noble  in  the  campaign.*  "  If,"  said 
he,  "  you  fight  well,  we  shall  think  that  we  slew  a  tjTant, 
but  if  badly,  that  we  murdered  jonr  brother." 

While  Timoleon  was  preparing  for  his  voyage  and 
collecting  his  soldiers,  letters  were  brought  to  the 
Corinthians  from  Hiketes  plainly  showing  that  he  had 
changed  sides  and  betrayed  them. 

For  as  soon  as  he  had  sent  off  his  ambassadors  to 
Corinth,  he  openly  joined  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  concert 
with  them  attempted  to  drive  out  Dionysius  and  establish 
himself  as  despot  of  Syracuse. 

*  From  these  wordp,  Grote  conjectures  that  Telekleitlea  was  also 
preteut  at  the  death  of  Timophanes. 
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Fearing  that  the  opportunity  wo\ild  escape  him  if  an 
army  and  general  came  from  Corinth  before  lie  had 
succeeded,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Corinthians  to  say  that 
they  need  not  incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending 
an  expedition  to  Sicily  and  risking  their  lives,  espe- 
cially as  tlie  Carthaginians  would  dispute  their  passage, 
and  were  now  watching  for  their  expedition  with  a 
numerous  fleet ;  and  that,  as  they  had  been  so  slow,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  make  these  Carthaginians  his  allies 
to  attack  the  despot. 

When  these  letters  were  read,  even  if  any  of  the 
Corinthians  had  been  lukewarm  about  the  expedition, 
now  their  anger  against  Hiketes  stirred  them  up  to 
co-operate  vigorously  with  Timoleon  and  assist  him  in 
equipping  his  force. 

VIII.  When  the  ships  were  ready,  and  everything  had 
been  provided  for  the  soldiers,  the  priestesses  of  Proserpine 
had  a  dream  tliat  the  two  goddesses  appeared  dressed  for 
a  journey,  and  said  that  they  were  going  to  accompany 
Timoleon  on  his  voyage  to  Sicily. 

Hereupon  the  Coriutliians  ecjuipped  a  sacred  trireme, 
and  named  it  after  the  two  godtlesses.  Timoleon  himself 
proceeded  to  Delphi  and  sacrificed  to  the  god,  and  when 
he  came  into  the  place  where  oracles  were  delivered,  a 
portent  occurred  to  him.  From  among  the  various  offer- 
ings suspended  tliere,  a  victor's  Avreath,  embroideied  with 
crowns  and  symbols  of  victory  slipped  down  and  was 
carried  by  the  air  so  as  to  alight  xipon  the  head  of  Timo- 
leon ;  so  that  it  appeared  that  the  god  sent  him  forth  to 
liis  campaign  already  crowned  with  success.  lie  started 
•with  only  seven  ships  from  Corinth,  two  from  Korkyra, 
and  one  from  Leukadia ;  and  as  he  put  to  sea  at  night 
and  was  sailing  with  a  fair  wind,  he  suddenly  saw  the 
heavens  open  a]>ove  his  ship  and  pour  down  a  flood  of 
brilliant  light.  After  this  a  torch  like  that  used  at  the 
mysteries  rose  up  Ik; fore  them,  and,  jjroceeding  on  the 
KJime  course,  alighted  on  that  part  of  Italy  for  which 
the  pilots  were  steering.  The  seers  explained  that  this 
appearance  corrolxjrated  the  dream  of  the  priestesses,  and 
that  the  light  from  heaven  showed  that  the  two  g<)<l- 
desses  were  joining  the  expedition ;  for  Sicily  is  sacred  to 
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Proserpine,  as  the  myth  tells  us  that  she  was  carried  off 
there,  and  that  the  island  itself  was  given  her  as  a 
wedding  present. 

The  Heet,  encouraged  by  these  proofs  of  divine  favour, 
crossed  the  open  sea,  and  proceeded  along  the  Italian  coast. 
But  the  news  from  Sicily  gave  Timoleon  much  concern, 
and  dispirited  his  soldiers.  For  HIketes  had  conquered 
Dionysius,  and  taken  the  greater  part  of  Syracuse ;  he  had 
driven  him  into  the  citadel  and  what  is  called  the  island, 
and  was  besieging  and  blockading  him  there,  and  urging 
the  Carthaginians  to  take  measures  to  prevent  Timoleon 
from  landing  in  Sicily,  in  order  that,  when  the  Greeks 
were  driven  off,  he  and  his  new  allies  might  partition  the 
island  between  themselves. 

IX.  The  Carthaginians  sent  twenty  triremes  to  Ehegium, 
having  on  board  ambassadors  froni  Hiketes  to  Timoleon 
charged  with  instructions  as  bad  as  his  deeds.  For  their 
proposals  were  plausible,  though  their  plan  was  base, 
being  that  Timoleon,  if  he  chose,  should  come  as  an 
adviser  to  Hiketes  and  partake  of  his  conquests  ;  but  that 
he  should  send  his  ships  and  soldiers  back  to  Corinth,  as 
the  war  was  within  a  little  of  being  finished,  and  as  the 
Carthaginians  were  determined  to  oppose  his  passage  by 
force  if  he  attempted  it.  So  the  Corinthians,  when  they 
reached  Ehegium,  found  these  ambassadors,  and  saw  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  cruising  to  intercept  them.  They 
were  enraged  at  this  treatment,  and  all  were  filled  with 
anger  against  Hiketes,  and  with  fear  for  the  people  of 
Sicily,  who,  they  clearly  saw,  were  to  be  the  prize  of  the 
treachery  of  Hiketes  and  the  ambition  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Yet  it  seemed  impossible  that  they  should  overcome  both 
the  fleet  of  the  barbarians  which  was  riding  there,  double 
their  own  in  number,  and  also  the  forces  under  Hiketes 
at  Syracuse,  of  which  they  had  expected  to  be  put  in 
command. 

X.  Nevertheless  Timoleon  met  the  ambassadors  and  the 
Carthaginian  admirals,  and  mildly  informed  them  that 
*'  he  would  accede  to  their  proposals,  for  what  could  he  do 
if  he  refused  them?  but  that  he  wished,  before  they 
parted,  to  listen  to  them,  and  to  answer  them  publicly 
before  the  people  of  Ehegium,  a  city  of  Greek  origin  and 
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fricntUy  to  both  parties  ;  as  this  would  conduce  to  his  own 
safety,  and  they  also  would  be  the  more  bound  to  stand 
bj'  their  proposal  about  the  Syracusans  if  they  took  the 
people  of  Rhegium  as  their  witnesses."  He  made  this 
overture  to  help  a  plot  Avhich  he  had  of  stealing  a  march 
upon  them,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  Rhcgincs  assisted 
liim  in  it,  as  they  Avished  the  Corinthian  influence  to 
])revail  in  Sicilj',  and  feared  to  have  the  barbarians  ftir 
neighbours.  Accordingly  they  called  together  an  assembly 
and  shut  the  city  gates,  that  the  citizens  might  not  attend 
to  anything  else,  and  then,  coming  forvN'ard,  they  made 
speeches  of  great  length,  one  man  treating  the  subject 
after  another  without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  but 
merely  wasting  the  time,  until  the  Corinthian  triremes 
had  j)ut  to  sea.  The  Carthaginians  were  kept  at  the 
assemlily  without  suspecting  anj-thing,  because  Timoleon 
himself  was  present  and  gave  them  to  understand  that  he 
was  just  upon  the  point  of  rising  and  making  them  a 
speech.  But  when  news  was  secretly  conveyed  to  him 
that  the  fleet  was  under  way,  and  that  his  ship  alone  was 
left  behind  waiting  for  him,  he  slipped  through  the  croAvd, 
the  Ehegines  who  stood  round  the  bema*  helping  to 
conceal  him,  and,  gaining  the  seashore,  sailed  off  with  all 
haste. 

They  reached  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  where  tliey  were 
hospitably  received  by  Andromachus,  the  ruler  and  lord 
of  that  city,  who  had  long  before  invited  them  thither. 
This  Andromachus  was  the  father  of  Timaeus,  the  his- 
torian, and  lieing  as  he  was  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
the  legitimate  princes  of  Sicily,  ruled  his  subjects  accord- 
ing to  law  and  justice,  and  never  concealed  his  dislike  and 
liatred  of  the  despots.  For  this  reason  ho  permitted 
Timoleon  to  make  his  city  his  headquarters,  and  prevailed 
on  the  citizens  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  SjTacusans 
and  free  their  native  land. 

XI.  At  Khegium  meanwhile,  the  Carthaginians,  when 
the  assembly  broke  up  and  Timoleon  was  gone,  were  in- 
furiated at  King  outwitted,  and  became  a  standing  joke 
to  the  people  of  lihegium,  because  they,  although  they 
were  Phoenicians,  yet  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  a  piece  of 
•  Bema,  the  tribune  from  which  the  orators  spoke. 
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deceit  "n-hen  it  was  at  their  own  expense.  They  then 
sent  an  ambassador  in  a  trireme  to  Tanromenium,  who 
made  a  long  speech  to  Andromachns,  threatening  him  in 
a  bombastic  and  barbarian  style  with  their  vengeance  if 
he  did  not  at  once  turn  the  Corinthians  out  of  his  city. 
At  last  he  pointed  to  his  outstretched  hand,  and  turning 
it  over  threatened  that  he  would  so  deal  with  the  city. 
Andromachus  laughed,  and  made  no  other  answer  than 
to  hold  out  his  ovnx  hand  in  the  same  way,  now  with  one 
side  up,  and  now  Ts-ith  the  other,  and  bade  him  sail 
away  unless  he  Avished  to  have  his  ship  so  dealt  with. 

Hiketes,  when  he  heard  of  Timoleon's  arrival,  in  his 
terror  sent  for  many  of  the  Carthaginian  ships  of  war ; 
and  now  the  SjTacusans  began  utterly  to  despair  of  their 
safety,  seeing  the  Carthaginians  in  possession  of  the 
harbour,  Hiketes  holding  the  city,  and  Dionysius  still 
master  of  the  promontoiy,  while  Timoleon  was  as  it  were 
hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  Sicily  in  that  little  fortress  of 
Tauromenium,  with  but  little  hope  and  a  weak  force,  for 
he  had  no  more  than  one  thousand  soldiers  and  the 
necessary  supplies  for  them.  Kor  had  the  cities  of  Sicily 
any  tnist  in  him,  as  they  were  in  great  distress,  and 
greatly  exasperated  against  those  who  pretended  to  lead 
armies  to  their  succour,  on  account  of  the  treachery  of 
Kallippus  and  Pharax ;  who,  one  an  Athenian  and  the 
other  a  Lacedaemonian,  but  both  giving  out  that  they 
were  come  to  fight  for  freedom  and  to  put  down  despotism, 
did  so  tjTannise  themselves,  that  the  reign  of  the  despots 
in  Sicily  seemed  to  have  been  a  golden  age,  and  those 
who  died  in  slavery  were  thought  more  happy  than  those 
who  lived  to  see  liberty. 

XII.  So  thinking  that  the  Corinthian  would  be  no 
better  than  these  men,  and  that  the  same  plausible  and 
specious  baits  would  be  held  out  to  lure  them  with  hopes 
and  pleasant  promises  under  the  yoke  of  a  new  master, 
they  all  viewed  the  proposals  of  the  Corinthians  with 
suspicion  and  shrank  back  from  them  except  the  Adranites. 
These  were  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  city,  sacred  to 
Adranus,  a  god  whose  worship  extends  especially  through- 
out Sicily.  They  were  at  feud  with  one  another,  as  one 
party  invited  Hiketes  and  the  Carthaginians,  while  the 
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other  sent  for  Tiniolcon  to  help  them.  And  by  some 
chance  it  happened  that  as  each  party  strove  to  get  there 
tirst,  they  both  arrived  at  the  same  time;  Iliketes  with 
five  thousand  soUliers,  whereas  Tiiuoleon  altuguther  had 
no  .more  than  twelve  hundred. 

Starting  with  these  men  from  Tauromenium,  which  is 
forty-twu  miles  from  Adranum,  he  made  but  a  short 
march  on  tlie  first  day,  and  then  encamped.  On  the  next 
day  ho  marched  stciidily  forward,  passed  some  difficult 
country,  and  late  in  the  day  heard  that  lliketas  had  just 
reached  the  little  fortress  and  was  encamping  before  it. 
On  this  the  officers  halted  the  van  of  the  army,  thinking 
that  the  men  would  be  fresher  after  taking  food  and  rest ; 
but  Timoleon  went  to  them  and  begged  them  not  to  do  so, 
but  to  lead  them  on  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  fall  upon 
the  enemy  while  they  were  in  disorder,  as  it  was  probable 
they  would  be,  having  just  come  off"  their  march,  and 
being  busy  about  pitching  their  tents,  and  cooking  their 
8upj)er.  baying  this  he  seized  his  shield,*  and  led  the 
way  himself  as  to  an  assured  victory ;  and  the  rest, 
reassured,  followed  him  confidently.  They  were  distant 
only  about  thirty  furlongs.  These  were  soon  passed,  and 
they  fell  headlong  ii\)un  the  enemy,  who  were  in  confusion, 
and  fled  as  so<jn  as  tliey  discovered  their  attack.  For  this 
reason  no  more  than  tliree  hundred  of  them  were  slain,  but 
twice  as  many  were  taken  prisoners,  and  their  camp  was 
captured.  The  people  of  Adranum  now  opened  their 
gates,  and  made  their  submission  to  Timoleon,  relating 
with  awe  and  wonder  how,  at  the  outset  of  the  l)attle,  the 
sacred  do<jr8  of  the  tem])le  flew  open  of  their  own  accord, 
and  the  spear  of  the  god  was  seen  to  fjuiver  at  the  point, 
while  his  face  was  covered  with  a  thick  sweat. 

XIII.  These  portents,  it  seems,  did  not  merely  presage 
the  victor}',  but  also  the  subsequent  events,  of  which 
this  was  the  jirosperous  beginning.  Immediately  several 
cities  sent  ambassadors  and  joined  Timoleon,  as  did  also 
Mamercus  the  despot  of  Katana,  a  man  of  warlike  tastes 
and  great  wealth,  who  made  an  alliance  with  him.  But 
the   most   important   tiling   of   all    was    that   Dionysius 

*  The  ahicld  of  a  Gcutriil  waa  babituuUy  curried  fur  him  by  an 
orderly. 
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liimself,  wlio  had  now  lost  all  hope  of  success,  and.  was  on 
the  point  of  being  starved  out,  despising  Hiketes  for  being 
so  shamefully  beaten,  but  admiring  Timoleon,  sent  to  him 
and  offered  to  deliver  up  both  himself  and  the  citadel  to 
the  Corinthians. 

Timoleon,  accepting  this  unexpected  piece  of  good 
fortune,  sent  Eukleides  and  Telemachus,  Corinthian 
officers,  into  the  citadel,  and  four  hundred  men  besides,  not 
all  together  nor  openly,  for  that  was  impossible  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  who  were  blockading  it,  but  by  stealth, 
and  in  small  bodies.  So  these  soldiers  took  possession  of 
the  citadel,  and  the  palace  with  all  its  furniture,  and  all 
the  military  ytores.  There  were  a  good  many  horses,  and 
every  species  of  artillery  and  missile  weapon.  Also  there 
were  arms  and  armour  for  seventy  thousand  men,  which 
had  been  stored  up  there  for  a  long  time,  and  Dionysius 
also  had  two  thousand  soldiers,  all  of  whom  he  handed 
over  to  Timoleon  with  the  rest  of  the  fortress,  and  then, 
with  his  money  and  a  few  of  his  friends,  he  put  to  sea, 
and  passed  unnoticed  through  Hiketes's  cruisers.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  camp  of  Timoleon,  appearing  for  the  first 
time  as  a  private  person  in  great  humility,  and  was  sent 
to  Corinth  in  one  ship,  and  with  a  small  allowance  of 
money.  He  had  been  born  and  bred  in  the  most  splendid 
and  greatest  of  empires,  and  had  reigned  over  it  for  ten 
years,  but  for  tAvelve  more,  since  the  time  that  Dion 
attacked  him,  he  had  constantly  been  in  troubles  and  wars, 
during  which  all  the  cruelties  which  he  had  exercised  on 
others,  were  more  than  avenged  upon  himself,  by  the 
miserable  death  of  his  wife  and  family,  which  are  more 
particularly  dwelt  upon  in  the  life  of  Dion. 

XIV.  Isow  when  Dionysius  reached  Corinth,  there  was 
no  one  in  Greece  who  did  not  wish  to  see  him  and  speak  to 
him.  Some,  who  rejoiced  in  his  misfortunes,  came  to  see 
him  out  of  hatred,  in  order  to  trample  on  him  now  that 
he  was  down,  while  others  sympathised  Avith  him  in  his 
change  of  fortune,  reflecting  on  the  inscrutable  ways  of 
the  gods,  and  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs.  For  that 
age  produced  nothing  in  nature  or  art  so  remarkable  as 
that  change  of  fortune  which  showed  the  man,  who  not 
long  before  had  been  supreme  ruler  of  Sicily,  now  dining 
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at  Corinth  at  the  cook's  shop,  lounging  at  the  perfumer's, 
drinking  at  the  taverns,  instructing  female  singers,  and 
carefully  arguing  with  them  about  tlieir  songs  in  the 
theatre,  and  about  the  laws  of  music.  Some  thought  that 
Diouysius  acted  thus  from  folly,  and  indolent  love  of 
pleasure,  but  others  considered  that  it  was  in  order  that  he 
might  be  looked  down  upon,  and  not  be  an  object  of  terror 
or  suspicion  to  the  Corinthians,  as  he  would  have  been  if 
they  thought  that  he  ill  brooked  his  reverse  of  fortune,  and 
still  nourished  ambitious  designs,  and  that  his  foolich  and 
licentious  mode  of  life  was  thus  to  be  accounted  for. 

XV.  r>ut  for  all  that,  certain  of  his  sayings  are  remem- 
bered, which  suiSciently  prove  that  he  showed  real  great- 
ness of  mind  in  adapting  himself  to  his  altered  circum- 
stances. When  he  arrived  at  Leukas,  which,  like  Syra- 
cuse, was  a  Corinthian  colony,  he  said  that  he  Avas  like  a 
young  man  who  has  got  into  disgrace.  They  associate 
gaily  with  their  brothers,  but  are  ashamed  to  meet  their 
fathers,  and  avoid  them  :  and  so  he  was  ashamed  to  go  to 
the  parent  city,  but  would  gladly  live  there  with  them. 
Another  time  in  Corinth,  when  some  stranger  coarsely 
jeered  at  the  ]diilosophic  studies  in  wliich  he  used  to 
delight  when  in  power,  and  at  last  asked  him  what  good 
he  had  obtained  from  tlie  wisdom  of  Plato,  "  Do  you 
think,"  answered  he,  "  that  I  have  gained  nothing  from 
Plato,  when  I  bear  my  reverse  of  fortune  as  I  do."  When 
Aristoxcnus,  the  musician,  and  some  others  asked  him  what 
fault  he  had  found  with  Plato,  and  why,  he  answered  that 
absolute  power,  amongst  its  many  evils,  was  especially 
unfortunate  in  this,  that  none  of  a  despot's  so-called  friends 
dare  to  speak  their  mind  openly.  And  he  himself,  he  said, 
had  l>een  by  such  men  deprived  of  the  friendship  of  I'lato. 
A  man,  who  thought  himself  witty,  once  tried  to  make  a 
joke  of  Dionysius  by  shaking  out  his  cloak,  when  he  came 
into  his  presence,  as  is  the  custom  before  despots,  to  show 
that  one  has  no  concealed  weapons  ;  but  he  repaid  the  jest 
by  begging  liim  to  do  it  wlien  he  left  him,  that  he  niiglit 
be  sure  that  he  li.ad  not  stolen  any  of  Ins  jiroperty. 

Philip  of  Macedon  once,  when  tliey  were  drinking  to- 
gether, made  s<jme  sneering  remark  about  tlie  jjoetry-  and 
tragedies  which  Lionysius  the  elder  had  written,  pretend- 
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ins:  to  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  lie  found  time  for  such 
pursuits ;  but  Dionysius  cleverly  answered,  "  He  wrote 
them  during  the  time  which  you  and  I,  and  all  who  are 
thought  such  lucky  fellows,  spend  over  our  wine." 

Plato  never  saw  Dionysius  at  Corinth,  for  he  was 
dead  at  that  time ;  but  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  when  he  first 
met  him,  said,  "  How  unworthily  you  live,  Dionysius." 
Dionysius  answered  him,  "  Thank  you,  Diogenes,  for 
sympathising  with  my  misfortunes."  "  Why,"  said  Dio- 
genes ;  "  do  you  suppose  that  I  sympathise  Avith  you,  and 
am  not  rather  grieved  that  a  slave  like  you,  a  man  fit,  like 
your  father,  to  grow  old  and  die  on  a  miserable  throne, 
should  be  living  in  luxury  and  enjoyment  amongst  us  ?  " 
So,  when  I  compare  with  these  sayings  of  his  the  lamen- 
tations which  Philistius  pours  forth  over  the  daughters 
of  Leptines,  that  they  had  fallen  from  the  glories  of 
sovereign  power  into  a  humble  station,  they  seem  to  me 
like  the  complainings  of  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  per- 
fumes, her  purple  dresses,  or  her  jevvels. 

These  details,  I  think,  for  readers  who  are  at  leisure, 
are  not  foreign  to  the  design  of  biography,  and  not  with- 
out value. 

XVI.  If  the  fall  of  Dionysius  seems  strange,  the  good 
fortune  of  Timoleon  was  no  less  wonderful.  Within  fifty 
days  of  his  landing  in  Sicily,  he  was  master  of  the  citadel 
of  Syracuse,  and  sent  back  Dionysius  to  Peloponnesus. 
Encouraged  by  his  success,  the  Corinthians  sent  him  a 
reinforcement  of  two  thousand  hoplites  and  two  hundred 
horse.  These  men  reached  Thurii,  but  there  found  it  im- 
possible to  cross  over  into  Sicily,  as  the  Carthaginians 
held  the  sea  with  a  great  fleet.  As  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  remain  there  for  a  time,  they  made  use  of  their 
leisure  to  perform  a  most  excellent  action.  For  the 
Thurians  made  an  expedition  against  the  Bruttii,*  and 
meanwhile  these  men  took  charge  of  their  city,  and  guarded 
it  carefiilly  and  trustily  as  if  it  had  been  their  own. 

Hiketes  meanwhile  was  besieging  the  citadel  of  Syracuse, 

and   preventing  corn  from  being  brought  by  sea  to  the 

Corinthians.    He  also  obtained  two  strangers,  whom  he  sent 

to  assassinate  Timoleon,  who,  trusting  in  the  favour  shown 

*  The  natives  of  Southern  Italy. 
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him  by  the  gods,  was  living  carelessly  and  unsuspectingly 
among  the  people  of  Adrauum.  These  men,  hearing  that 
he  was  about  to  oflfer  sacrifice,  came  into  the  temple  with 
daggers  under  their  cloaks,  and  mingling  with  the  crowd 
round  the  altar,  kept  edging  towards  him.  They  were 
jUst  on  the  point  of  arranging  their  attack,  when  a  man 
sti^uck  one  of  them  on  the  head  with  his  swoid,  and  he 
fell.  Neither  the  assailant  nor  the  accomi)lice  of  the 
fallen  man  stood  his  ground,  but  the  one  with  his  sword 
still  in  his  hand  ran  and  took  refuge  on  a  high  rock,  wliile 
the  other  laid  hold  of  the  altar,  and  begged  for  pardon  at 
Timoleon's  hands  if  he  revealed  the  whole  plot.  AVhen 
assured  of  his  safety  he  confessed  that  he  and  the  man 
who  had  been  killed  had  been  sent  thither  to  assassinate 
Timoleon.  Meanwhile  others  brought  back  the  man  from 
the  rock,  who  loudly  declared  that  he  had  done  no  wrong, 
but  had  justly  slain  him  in  vengeance  for  his  father, 
whom  this  wretch  had  killed  at  Leontini.  Several  of 
those  present  bore  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  story,  and 
they  marvelled  much  at  the  ways  of  Fortune,  how  she 
makes  the  most  incongruous  elements  work  together  to 
accomplish  her  purposes.  The  Corinthians  honoured  the 
man  with  a  present  of  ten  minte,  because  he  had  co-ope- 
rated with  the  guardian  angel  of  Timoleon,  and  had  put 
off  the  satisfaction  of  his  private  wrong  until  a  time  when 
it  saved  the  life  of  the  general.  Tliis  good  fortune  excited 
men's  feelings  so  that  they  guarded  and  reverenced 
Timoleon  as  a  sacred  person  sent  by  heaven  to  rest(n'e  the 
liberties  of  Sicily. 

XVII.  When  lliketes  failed  in  this  attempt  on  Timoleon, 
and  saw  that  many  were  joining  him,  he  began  to  blame 
himself  for  only  using  the  great  Carthaginian  force  that 
was  present  by  stealtli,  and  as  if  he  was  ashamed  of  it, 
concealing  his  alliance  and  using  them  clandestinely,  and 
he  sent  for  Mago,  their  General,  to  come  with  all  the  force 
at  his  disjKisal.  He  sailed  in  witli  a  formidable  fleet  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and  took  jutssession  of  tlie  harbour, 
disembarked  sixty  thousand  troops,  and  encamped  with 
them  in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  so  that  all  men  tliought  that 
the  long-talked-of  and  expected  subjugation  of  Sicily  to  the 
barbarian  was  imminent.     For  the  Carthaginians  durintr 
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their  endless  wars  in  Sicily  had  never  before  taken  Syra- 
cuse, but  now,  by  the  invitation  of  the  traitor  Hiketes,  the 
city  was  turned  into  a  barbarian  camp.  The  Corinthians 
in  the  citadel  were  in  a  position  of  great  danger  and  diffi- 
culty, as  they  no  longer  had  sufficient  provisions,  because 
the  harbours  were  blockaded,  and  they  perpetually  had  "to 
divide  their  forces  for  skirmishes  and  battles  at  the  walls, 
and  to  repel  every  device  and  method  of  attack  known  in 
sieges. 

XVIII.  Timoleon,  however,  relieved  them  by  sending 
corn  from  Katana  in  small  fishing-smacks  and  boats, 
which,  chiefly  in  stormy  weather,  stole  in  through  the 
triremes  of  the  barbarians  when  they  were  scattered  by 
the  roughness  of  the  sea.  Mago  and  Hiketes,  perceiving 
this,  determined  to  take  Katana,  from  which  place  the 
besieged  drew  their  supplies,  and  they  sailed  from  Syra- 
cuse wdth  the  best  of  their  troops.  The  Corinthian  Neon, 
the  General  in  command  of  the  besieged  force,  observing 
from  the  citadel  that  those  of  the  enemy  who  were  left 
behind  kept  careless  guard,  suddenly  fell  uj^on  them,  and, 
slaying  some  and  routing  the  rest  he  made  himself  master 
of  Achradina,  which  is  the  strongest  and  least  assailable 
part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  which,  as  it  were,  consists  of 
several  towns. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  abundance  of  provisions  and 
money,  he  did  not  leave  the  place,  and  go  back  to  the 
•  citadel  on  the  promontory,  but  fortified  the  circuit  of 
Achradina  and  held  it  conjointly  with  the  Acropolis,  with 
which  he  connected  its  fortifications.  A  horseman  from 
Syracuse  brought  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Achradina  to 
Mago  and  Hiketes  when  they  were  close  to  Katana. 
Alarmed  at  the  news  they  returned  vnth  all  speed, 
having  neither  taken  the  city  they  went  to  take,  nor  kept 
the  one  which  they  had  taken. 

XIX.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  these  actions  owe 
more  to  fortune  than  to  courage  and  conduct ;  but  the 
next  event  can  only  be  ascribed  to  fortune.  The  Corin- 
thian troops  at  Thurii  were  in  fear  of  the  Carthaginian 
triremes  imder  Hanno  which  were  watching  them,  and  as 
the  sea  had  for  many  days  been  excessively  rough,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  gale,  determined  to  march  on  foot  through 
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the  Bnittii.  Partly  by  persuasion  and  partly  by  force 
they  made  their  ■way  to  lilhegium,  while  the  sea  was  still 
very  stormy.  The  Carthaginian  Admiral,  who  no  longer 
expected  the  Corinthians,  and  thonght  tliat  he  was  waiting 
thereto  no  purpose,  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  invented 
a  masterpiece  of  deceit.  He  ordered  his  sailors  to  cro^^^^ 
themselves  with  garlands,  decked  out  his  triremes  with 
Greek  shields  and  wreaths  of  palm,  and  set  out  for  Syra 
cuse.  As  he  passed  the  citadel  they  cheered  loudly,  and 
with  uproarious  merriment  called  out  to  the  garrison  tliat 
they  had  come  back  after  a  comjilete  victory  over  the 
Corinthians,  hoping  by  this  means  to  dispirit  the  besieged. 
But  while  he  was  jilaying  these  silly  tricks  the  Corinthians 
had  reached  IJhegium,  and  as  no  one  disputed  their  p  is- 
sage,  and  the  cessation  of  the  gale  had  made  the  straits 
singularly  smooth  and  calm,  they  embarked  in  the  jiassugo 
boats  and  what  fishing-smacks  were  to  be  found,  and 
crossed  over  into  iSicily,  so  easily  and  in  such  calm 
weather  that  they  were  able  to  make  their  horses  swim 
alongside  of  the  vessels  and  tow  them  by  tlieir  halters. 

XX.  As  soon  as  they  had  crossed,  Timoleon  met  them, 
and  at  once  obtained  possession  of  Messina,  and,  after 
reviewing  them,  marched  on  Syracuse  at  once,  confiding 
more  in  his  good  fortune  and  his  former  successes  than 
in  the  number  of  his  troops,  which  amounted  to  no  more 
than  four  thousand.  When  Mago  heard  of  this  march, 
he  was  much  disquieted,  and  his  suspicions  of  his  allies 
>yere  increased  by  the  following  circumstance.  In  the 
marshes  round  the  city,  into  which  rinis  much  fresh 
water  from  springs  and  rivers  which  find  their  way  into 
the  sea,  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  etls,  which 
afforded  plenty  of  sport  for  those  who  cared  to  fish  for 
them ;  ami  the  mercenary  soldiers  on  both  sides  used  to 
meet  and  fish  whenever  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. As  they  were  all  Greeks,  and  had  no  private 
grounds  for  hatred,  they  would  cheerfully  risk  their 
lives  in  battle  against  each  other,  but  during  times  of 
truce  they  conversed  freely.  So  then,  while  engaged  in 
fishing,  thiy  talked  to  one  another,  and  admired  the  beauty 
of  the  sea,  and  the  tine  situation  of  the  city.  Then  one  of 
the  Corinthian  garrison  said,  "  Can  it  be  that  you,  Greeks 
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as  you  are,  should  be  endeavouring  to  betray  to  the 
barbarian  so  great  and  beautiful  a  city  as  this,  and  that 
you  should  be  trying  to  establish  these  base  and  cruel 
Carthaginians  nearer  to  our  country  ?  Eather  ought  you 
to  wish  that  there  were  more  Sicilies  to  act  as  bulwarks 
of  Greece.  Do  you  suppose  that  these  men  have  gathered 
together  their  host  from  the  pillars  of  Herakles  and  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  risked  their  liA-es  at  sea,  merely  to 
support  the  dynasty  of  Hiketes  ?  He,  if  he  had  the  spirit 
of  a  real  prince,  never  would  have  turned  out  his  brethren, 
and  invited  the  enemy  into  his  native  land,  but  would 
have  made  terms  with  Timoleon  and  the  Corinthians, 
and  been  honoured  accordingly."  These  words  were 
noised  abroad  in  the  camp  by  the  mercenaries,  and  gave 
Mago  the  pretext  which  he  had  long  been  waiting  for, 
to  abandon  their  cause  on  the  plea  of  suspecting  their 
fidelity.  "Wherefore,  although  Hiketes  begged  him  to 
remain,  and  pointed  out  how  far  superior  he  was  to  the 
enemy,  yet  he,  thinking  that  Timoleon's  army  surpassed 
his  in  courage  and  good  fortune  as  much  as  his  did  in 
numbers,  weighed  anchor  at  once  and  sailed  to  Africa, 
letting  Sicily  slip  through  his  fingers,  to  his  great  dis- 
grace, for  no  assignable  reason. 

XXI.  On  the  next  day  appeared  Timoleon  with  his 
troops  in  battle  array.  As  soon  as  they  learned  their 
departure,  and  saw  the  harbour,  they  proceeded  to  mock 
at  the  cowardice  of  Mago,  and  they  sent  a  crier  round 
the  city  oifering  a  reward  to  any  one  who  would  tell 
them  to  "what  place  the  Carthaginian  force  had  run  away. 
Nevertheless,  Hiketes  still  showed  a  bold  front,  and  did 
not  relax  his  hold  on  the  city,  and,  as  the  part  which 
was  in  his  possession  was  strong  and  hard  of  access, 
Timoleon  divided  his  army,  and  himself  led  the  assault 
on  the  most  difficult  side  of  the  position,  by  the  river 
Anapus,  ordering  another  body,  under  Isias  the  Corin- 
thian, to  attack  from  Achradina.  A  third  corps,  consisting 
of  the  newly  arrived  reinforcement  under  Deinarchus  and 
Demaretus  were  to  attack  Epipolee.  The  assault  took 
place  simultaneously  on  all  sides.  The  speedy  rout  of 
Hiketes  and  capture  of  the  city  may  be  justly  ascribed 
to  the  skill  of  the  General ;  but  the  fact  that  not  one  of 
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the  Corinthians  was  killed  or  wounded  is  due  to  Timo- 
leon's  good  fortune,  which  seemed  to  vie  with  his  courage 
and  try  to  make  those  who  read  of  his  exploits  wonder 
at  their  good  luck  more  than  their  merit. 

In  a  few  days  not  only  was  all  Sicily  and  Italy  ringing 
with  his  fame,  but  throughout  Greece  his  great  successes 
were  known,  and  the  city  of  Corinth,  which  scarcely 
thought  that  the  expedition  had  reached  Sicily,  heard 
at  the  same  time  that  the  troops  were  safe  and  victorious, 
60  prosperously  did  affairs  turn  out,  and  with  such  speed 
did  fortune  publi.'-h  the  glory  of  his  deeds. 

XXII.  Timoleou,  having  thus  gained  possession  of  the 
fortified  citadel  on  the  promontory,  did  not  fall  into  the 
same  snare  as  Dion,  and  was  not  moved  to  spare  the  place 
for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  and  costly  architecture. 
Dion's  jealousy  of  the  people  led  him  to  distrust  them, 
and  proved  his  ruin  :  but  Timoleon  took  a  very  different 
course.  He  made  proclamation  that  any  Syracusan  who 
chose  might  come  with  a  crowbar  and  take  part  in  the 
destruction  of  the  despot's  castle.  \Vhen  they  had  all 
assembled,  in  order  to  mark  that  day  and  that  proclama- 
tion as  the  real  beginning  of  liberty,  they  not  only 
destroyed  and  subverted  the  castle,  but  also  the  houses 
and  tombs  of  the  despots.  Timoleon  at  once  had  the 
place  levelled,  and  built  upon  it  courts  of  justice,  delight- 
ing the  citizens  by  substituting  a  republic  for  a  tyranny. 

Having  taken  the  city,  he  was  now  at  a  loss  for 
citizens,  for  some  had  been  killed  in  the  wars  and  revolu- 
tions, and  some  had  gone  into  exile  to  avoid  the  despots, 
so  that  the  market-place  of  Syracuse  was  overrun  with 
herbage  so  deep  and  thick  that  horses  were  pastured  on 
it.  while  the  grooms  lay  on  the  grass  near  them.  The 
other  cities,  except  a  very  few,  had  become  the  haunts  of 
deer  and  wild  boars,  and  persons  at  leisure  used  to  hunt 
them  with  dogs  in  the  suburbs  and  round  the  walls. 
None  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  various  forts 
and  cistb'8  would  return  to  the  city,  as  they  all  felt  a 
dread  and  hatred  of  public  assemblies  and  politics,  which 
had  produced  the  greater  part  of  the  tyrants  under  whom 
they  had  suffered.  In  this  difliculty  it  occurred  to 
Timoleon  and  the  SjTacusans  to  apply  to  the  Corinthians, 
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and  ask  them  to  send  out  fresh  colonists  from  Greece. 
Otherwise,  they  said,  the  land  mxist  lie  uncultivated, 
and,  above  all,  they  were  looking  forward  to  a  great  -war 
with  Africa,  as  they  heard  that  on  Mago's  return  the 
Carthaginians  were  so  enraged  at  his  failure,  that,  though 
he  committed  suicide  to  avoid  a  worse  fate,  they  had 
crucified  his  dead  body,  and  were  collecting  a  great  force, 
meaning  nest  summer  to  invade  Sicily. 

XXIII.  When  these  letters  from  Timoleon  reached 
them,  together  with  ambassadors  from  the  Syracusans, 
who  besought  them  to  take  upon  them  the  care  of  this 
their  poor  city,  and  once  again  become  the  founders  of  it, 
the  Corinthians  were  not  tempted  by  greed  to  take  unfair 
advantages  and  seize  the  city  for  themselves,  but  first 
sent  heralds  to  all  the  games  held  in  honour  of  the  gods 
throughout  Greece,  and  to  all  places  where  people  as- 
sembled, to  proclaim  that  the  Corinthians,  having  abolished 
despotism  at  Syracuse  and  driven  out  the  despot,  invite 
all  Syracusans  and  other  Sicilian  Greeks  who  choose  to 
go  and  dwell  in  the  city  under  free  institutions,  receiving 
an  equal  and  just  share  of  the  land.  Next  they  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  wherever  they  heard 
that  most  of  the  scattered  bands  of  exiles  had  settled, 
and  invited  them  all  to  come  to  Corinth,  as  the  Corin- 
thians would  at  their  own  expense  furnish  them  with 
vessels  and  commanders  and  a  safe  convoy  to  Syracuse. 

By  these  proclamations  Corinth  gained  great  and  well- 
deserved  renown,  seeing  that  she  had  forced  Syracuse 
from  its  tyrants,  saved  it  from  the  barbarians,  and  given 
back  the  country  to  its  own  citizens.  The  exiles,  however, 
when  assembled  at  Corinth  found  their  numbers  too  small, 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  receive  among  them  others 
from  Corinth  and  the  rest  of  Greece.  When  by  this 
means  they  had  raised  their  numbers  to  not  less  than  ten 
thousand,  they  sailed  to  Syracuse.  Many  citizens  from 
Italy  and  Sicily  had  already  joined  Timoleon,  who,  when 
he  found  their  numbers  (according  to  Athanis)  amount  to 
sixty  thousand,  divided  the  country  among  them,  and  sold 
the  houses  for  a  thousand  talents,  alfording  the  original 
citizens  the  option  of  purchasing  their  own  houses.  At 
the  same  time,  to  relieve  the  financial  distress  of  the  State, 
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with  a  view  to  the  approaching  war,  he  even  sold  all  tho 
statues.  A  vote  of  the  assembly  was  taken  abcait  each 
one,  ami  he  was  condemned,  like  a  criminal  on  his  trial. 
On  this  occasion  they  say  that  the  Sj'racusans,  though  tliey 
condemned  all  the  rest,  decided  on  keeping  that  of  the 
ancient  prince  Gelo,  because  they  admired  and  respected 
him  for  his  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera. 

XXIV.  The  life  of  Syracuse  being  rekindled  by  this 
influx  of  citizens  from  all  quarters,  Timoleon  determined 
to  set  free  the  other  cities  also,  and  to  extenninate  the 
despots  in  Sicily.  In  the  course  of  his  campaigns  against 
them  he  compelled  Hiketes  to  renounce  his  alliance  with 
tho  Carthaginians,  to  demolish  his  castle,  and  to  live  in 
Leontini  as  a  private  citizen.  Leptines,  the  despot  of 
ApoUonia  and  of  several  smaller  towns,  fearing  to  be 
taken  by  him,  surrendered.  Timoleon  spared  his  life, 
and  sent  him  to  Corinth,  as  he  thought  that  it  reflected 
credit  upon  his  native  city,  that  the  despots  of  Sicily 
should  be  seen  by  all  Greece  living  there  as  hnmlde  exiles. 
As  for  the  soldiei-s  whom  he  had  in  his  pay,  he  determined 
not  to  keep  them  idle,  but  to  support  them  ]*y  the  plunder 
of  an  enemy's  country.  So  whde  he  himself  returned  to 
Syracuse,  to  superintend  the  reconstruction  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  to  assist  tho  lawgivers  Kephalus  and 
Dionysius  in  framing  the  best  form  of  politj',  he  sent 
the  troops  under  Deinarchus  and  Demaretus  to  subdue 
the  western  portion  of  the  island,  which  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  Here  they  induced 
several  cities  to  revolt  from  the  barbarians,  and  not  only 
gained  abundant  pay  and  plunder  for  themselves  from 
their  conquests,  but  were  able  to  furnish  funds  for  the 
appmacliing  war. 

XXV.  During  this  time  the  Carthaginian  forces  sailed 
to  Lilyba?um  with  seventy  thousand  men,  two  hundred 
ships  of  war,  and  a  thousand  transports  cairying  engines 
of  war,  four  h(jrse  chariots,  pnjvisions,  and  other  war 
matunal,  as  they  meant  no  longer  to  use  half  measures, 
but  at  one  swoop  to  drive  the  Greeks  out  of  Sicily. 
Their  force  indeed  was  sufficient  for  tlie  conquest  of  tlie 
Sikeliot  Greeks  even  if  they  had  no\  been  weakened  by 
their  internal  strife. 
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HeariBg  that  their  own  part  of  the  island  was  being 
ravaged,  they  at  once  in  great  anger  marched  to  attack 
the  Corinthians,  under  the  command  of  Hasdnibal  and 
Hamilcar.  News  of  this  quickly  reached  Syraci;se,  and 
the  great  niimbers  of  the  enemy  caused  such  panic 
among  the  citizens,  that,  numerous  as  they  were,  Timo- 
leon  could  only  induce  three  thousand  to  get  under  arms 
and  follow  him.  Besides  these,  there  was  the  paid  force, 
four  thousand  in  number ;  and  of  these  again  about  a 
thousand  were  overcome  by  their  fears  on  the  march, 
and  went  back,  declaring  that  Timoleon  could  not  be  in 
his  right  senses,  but  must  be  insane  to  march  with  five 
thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse  to  attack  seventy 
thousand  men,  and  to  separate  his  force  eight  days'  jour- 
ney from  Syracuse,  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  hope  of 
shelter  for  the  fugitives  or  of  honourable  burial  for  the 
dead.  Timoleon  treated  it  as  an  advantage  that  these 
men  disclosed  their  cowardice  before  the  day  of  battle. 
He  encouraged  the  rest,  and  led  them  with  all  haste  to 
the  river  Krimesus,  where  he  heard  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  concentrating. 

XXVI.  As  he  was  mounting  a  hill,  beyond  which  he 
expected  to  see  the  camp  and  army  of  the  enemy,  there 
met  him  some  mules  loaded  with  parsley.  It  occurred  to 
the  soldiers  that  this  was  a  bad  omen,  for  we  generally 
use  parsley  for  wreathing  tombs ;  indeed  from  this 
practice  arises  the  proverb,  when  a  man  is  dangerously 
ill,  that  he  is  ready  for  his  parsley.  Wishing  to  rid  them 
from  this  superstition  and  to  stop  their  fears,  Timoleon 
halted  them,  and  made  a  suitable  speech,  pointing  out 
that  their  crown  of  victory  had  come  of  its  own  accord 
into  their  hands  before  the  battle,  for  this  is  the  herb 
with  which  the  Corinthians  crown  the  victors  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  accounting  it  sacred  and  peculiar  to  their 
own  country.  For  then  parsley  was  used  for  the  crown 
at  the  Isthmian  games,  as  it  is  even  to  this  day  at  those 
of  Nemea,  and  the  pine  has  only  been  lately  introduced. 
So  Timoleon,  having  addressed  his  soldiers,  as  has  been 
said,  first  crowned  himself  with  the  parsley,  and  then  his 
officers  and  men  did  so  likewise.  But  the  prophets  per- 
ceiving  two  eagles  flying  towards   them,  one  of  whom 
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carried  a  snake  in  its  talons,  while  the  other  flew  along 
with  loud  and  inspiriting  cries,  pointed  them  out  to  the 
soldifi-s,  who  all  l)egan  to  pray  and  invoke  the  gods. 

XXVII.  The  time  of  year  was  the  beginning  of  summer, 
near  the  solstice  at  the  end  of  the  month  Thargelion.*  A 
thick  mist  rose  from  the  river,  and  all  the  plain  was  con- 
cealed in  fog,  so  that  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  enemy, 
but  only  a  confused  murmur  from  the  movement  of  that 
great  host  reached  the  hill.  The  Corinthians,  when  they 
liad  reached  the  summit,  paused  and  piled  their  arms. 
Now  the  sun  shone  out,  and  the  mist  rose  from  the  valley. 
Gathering  together,  it  hung  in  clouds  about  the  hill-tops, 
while  below,  the  river  Krimesus  appeared,  with  the  enemy 
crossing  it. 

First  went  the  four-horse  chariots  in  terrible  pomp,  all 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  while  next  to  them  followed  ten 
thousand  hoplites  with  white  shields.  These  they  con- 
jectured to  be  native  Carthaginians  by  the  sjilendour  of 
their  equipments  and  their  slow  and  orderly  march. 
Following  these  came  the  other  nations,  turbulently  and 
confusedly  struggling  across.  Timoleon,  seeing  that  the 
river  kejit  off  the  mass  of  the  enemy,  and  allowed  them  to 
fight  with  just  so  many  as  they  chose,  pointed  out  to  his 
soldiers  how  the  enemy's  array  was  broken  by  the  stream, 
some  having  crossed,  and  some  being  still  crossing.  He 
ordered  Demaretus  to  take  the  cavalry  and  charge  the 
Carthaginians,  to  prevent  their  having  time  to  form  in 
order  of  battle.  But  he  himself  marched  down  to  the 
plain,  having  drawn  up  his  force  with  the  other  Sicilian 
Greeks  and  a  few  strangers  on  each  of  the  wings,  but 
with  his  Syracusans  and  the  best  of  the  paid  force  under 
his  own  command  in  the  centre. 

For  a  short  time  he  held  back,  watching  the  effect  of  the 
cavalrj'  charge  ;  but  seeing  that  they  were  unable  to  come 
to  blows  with  the  Carthaginians  because  of  the  chariots 
which  careered  about  in  front  of  their  ranks,  and  that 
tliey  constantly  had  to  fall  back  to  avoid  their  array  being 
liroken,  and  then  to  make  short  rushes  as  occasion  served, 
he  himself  tfK)k  his  shield,  and  called  to  the  infantry  to 
follow  him  and  be  of  good  cheer.  It  seemed  to  them  that 
•  About  May. 
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his  voice  was  more  than  man's,  and  louder  than  was  his 
wont,  either  from  their  faculties  being  strained  by  the 
excitement  of  the  contest,  or  else  because,  as  most  of  them 
believed,  some  god  shouted  with  him.  Quickly  they  raised 
their  war-cry  in  answer,  and  begged  him  to  lead  them  on 
and  wait  no  longer.  Ordering  the  cavalrj''  to  ride  round 
the  line  of  chariots  and  attack  the  infantry  in  flank,  he 
closed  up  the  foremost  ranks,  and  with  the  trumpet 
sounding  the  charge,  attacked  the  Carthaginians. 

XXVIII.  They  manfully  encountered  his  first  assault, 
and  being  armed  with  iron  cuirasses  and  brass  helmets, 
and  protected  Avith  large  shields,  they  were  able  to  with- 
stand the  thrust  of  the  Greek  spears.  But  when  the 
struggle  came  to  be  decided  with  SAvords,  where  skill  as 
well  as  strength  was  emploA^ed,  there  suddenly  broke  upon 
them  from  the  mountains  a  terrible  storm  of  thunder 
with  vivid  flashes  of  lightning.  The  mist,  which  had 
hitherto  hung  about  the  moimtain  peaks,  now  rolled  down 
on  to  the  field  of  battle,  with  violent  gusts,  hail,  and  rain. 
The  Greeks  received  it  on  their  backs,  while  the  rain  beat 
into  the  faces  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  lightning 
dazzled  their  eyes,  as  the  storm  swept  violently  along 
Tvdth  frequent  flashes  from  the  clouds.  These  were  great 
disadvantages,  especially  to  inexperienced  men,  as  the 
thunder  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain  and  hail  on  their 
armour  prevented  their  hearing  the  commands  of  their 
ofBcers.  The  Carthaginians,  not  being  lightly  equipped, 
but,  as  has  been  narrated,  in  complete  armour,  slipped  on 
the  muddy  ground  and  were  encumbered  by  the  wet  folds 
of  their  dress,  which  rendered  them  less  active  in  the  fight, 
and  easily  overcome  by  the  Greeks,  since  when  they  fell 
in  the  slippery  mud  they  could  not  rise  again  with  their 
shields.  The  river  Krimosus,  which  had  been  held  up  by 
the  multitudes  that  were  crossing  it,  was  now  swollen  to  a 
torrent  by  the  rain,  and  the  plain  through  which  it  runs, 
lying  as  it  does  under  many  steep  glens  and  ravines,  was 
now  covered  with  streams  not  running  in  the  ordinary 
channels,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  stumbled  and  were 
hard  bested. 

At  last,  from  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  the  Greeks 
having  cut  to  pieces  their  front  rank,  a  chosen  body  of  four 
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luindred  men,  the  great  mass  turned  and  fled.  Mary 
were  overtaken  and  slain  on  the  phiin,  and  many  niorc 
perished  in  the  river,  while  the  light-armed  troops 
prevented  most  of  them  from  gaining  the  shelter  of  the 
mountains.  It  was  said  that  among  the  myriads  of  slain 
there  were  three  thousand  citizens  of  Carthage — a  great 
loss  and  grief  to  that  cit}-.  for  the}'  belonged  to  the  noblest 
and  richest  classes ;  nor  do  we  ever  hear  of  so  many 
native  Carthaginians  having  perished  in  any  one  battle 
before  this,  as  they  generally  make  use  of  Libyan,  Spanish 
and  Xumidian  troops,  so  that  in  case  of  defeat  the  loss 
falls  iipon  other  nations. 

XXIX.  The  Greeks  discovered  tlie  rank  of  the  dead  by 
the  richness  of  their  spoil :  for  when  they  collected  the  booty 
no  account  was  taken  of  iron  or  brass,  such  an  abundance 
was  there  of  silver  and  gold ;  for  they  crossed  the  river 
and  captured  the  enemy's  camp.  Of  the  captives,  the 
greater  part  were  stolen  by  the  soldiers,  and  sold  privately, 
but  a  Ixnly  of  five  thousand  was  brought  into  the  common 
stock.  Two  hundred  chariots  also  were  taken.  The  most 
glorious  and  magnificent  si)ectacle  of  all  was  the  tent  of 
Timoleon,  round  which  booty  of  every  kind  was  jtiled  up 
in  heaps,  among  which  were  a  thousand  corslets  oi'  exqui- 
site workmanship,  and  ten  thousand  shields.  As  they 
were  but  few  to  gather  the  plunder  of  so  many,  and  as 
they  fell  in  with  such  riches,  it  was  only  on  the  third  day 
that  they  managed  to  erect  a  trophy  of  their  victory. 
Together  with  the  desjiatch  announcing  his  success, 
Timoleon  sent  home  to  ( 'orinth  the  finest  of  the  arms  and 
armour,  desinng  to  make  his  country  envied  by  all  men, 
when  they  should  see,  in  that  alone  of  all  Greek  cities,  that 
the  most  imiiortant  shrines  were  not  adorned  with  Grecian 
spoils,  nor  with  oft'erings  obtained  by  the  slaugliter  of  men 
of  their  own  race  and  blood,  dismal  memorials  at  liest, 
but  with  spoils  of  the  barbarian,  whose  inscriptions  bore 
noble  testimony  to  the  justice,  as  well  as  the  courage  of  the 
victors,  tellinghow  the  Corinthiansand  their  general,  Timo- 
leon, having  freed  the  Greeks  who  dwell  in  Sicily  from  tlio 
yoke  r>f  Carthage,  set  up  these  thank-offerings  to  the  gods. 

XXX.  After  the  victory  he  left  the  paid  force  in  the 
enemy's  countr}',  to  ravage  and  plunder  the  Carthaginian 
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dominions,  and  himself  proceeded  to  Syracuse.  He  now- 
ordered  out  of  the  island  those  mercenary  troops  by  whom 
he  had  been  deserted  before  the  battle ;  and  even  forced  them 
to  quit  Sicily  before  sunset.  These  men  crossed  into  Italy 
and  perished  there  at  the  hands  of  the  Bruttians,  who 
broke  their  word  to  them  and  betrayed  them.  This  was  the 
penalty  which  Heaven  imposed  on  them  for  their  desertion. 
But  Mamercus,  the  despot  of  Catana,  and  Hiketes,  either 
through  disgust  at  Timoleon's  successes,  or  else  fearing 
him  as  a  man  not  likely  to  keep  faith  with  despots,  made 
an  alliance  with  Carthage,  as  they  said  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians, unless  they  wished  to  be  utterly  driven  out  of 
fcicily,  must  send  a  competent  force  and  a  general.  Gisco 
the  son  of  Hanno  sailed  thither  wdth  seventy  ships,  and 
also  with  a  force  of  Greek  mercenary  soldiers,  w^iom  the 
Carthaginians  had  never  used  before ;  but  now  they  were 
full  of  admiration  for  the  Greeks,  as  being  the  most 
warlike  and  invincible  of  men.  Having  effected  a  junction 
of  their  forces  in  the  territory  of  Messina,  they  cut  to 
pieces  a  body  of  four  hundred  foreign  soldiers  whom 
Timoleon  sent  against  them  ;  amd  in  the  Carthaginian 
dominion  they  laid  an  ambush  near  the  place  called 
Hietaj,  and  cut  off  the  hired  troops  of  Euthymus  the 
Leukadian.  Both  these  circumstances  made  the  good 
fortune  of  I'imoleon  more  renowned.  For  these  were  some 
of  the  men  who  under  Philomelus  of  Phokis  and  Ono- 
marchus  sacrilegiously  took  Delphi,  and  shared  in  the 
plunder  of  the  temple.  As  all  men  loathed  them  and 
shrank  from  them  as  from  men  under  a  curse,  they 
w'andered  about  Peloponnesus  until  Timoleon,  being 
unable  to  get  any  other  soldiers,  enlisted  them  in  his 
service.  When  they  reached  Sicily,  they  were  victorious 
in  every  battle  which  they  fought  where  he  was  present. 
After  the  most  important  struggles  of  the  war  were  over, 
they  w^ere  sent  to  reinforce  others,  and  so  perished  and 
came  to  nought ;  and  not  all  at  once,  but  piecemeal,  as  if 
their  avenging  fate  had  given  way  to  Timoleon's  good 
fortune  for  a  season,  lest  the  good  should  suffer  from  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  I'hus  the  kindness  of  the  gods 
tow-ards  Timoleon  was  no  less  seen  and  wondered  at  in 
his  failures  than  in  Lis  successes. 
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XXXI.  The  people  of  Syracuse  were  much  nettled  by 
the  iusulting  jests  passed  upon  them  by  the  despots. 
Mamercus,  who  plumed  himself  on  his  poems  and  trage- 
dies, gave  himself  great  airs  after  concjuering  the  mercen- 
aries, and  when  he  hung  tip  their  shields  as  offe:ings  to  tho 
guds,  he  inscribed  this  insolent  elegiac  couplet  upon  them. 

"  These,  with  purple  wrouirht,  nnd  ivory,  gold,  and  amber. 
We  with  our  bimple  shieMa  comjuered  and  laiil  in  tlie  dust." 

After  these  events,  while  Timoleon  was  on  a  campaign  in 
the  direction  of  Kalauria,  Hiketes  invaded  the  fc5}Tacus:in 
territory,  did  miich  damage  and  insult,  and  retired  loaded 
with  spoil,  past  the  very  walls  of  Kalauria,  despising 
Timoleon,  who  had  but  a  small  forou  with  him.  He, 
however,  let  him  pass,  but  then  jmrsurd  with  his  cavalry 
and  light  troops.  Hiketes,  perceiving  this,  halted  after 
crossing  the  river  Damyrias,  and  drew  up  his  troops  along 
the  farther  bank  to  dispute  the  passage,  encouraged  to  do 
so  by  the  dift'erent  nature  of  the  ford,  and  the  steepness  of 
the  hills  on  either  hand.  Now  a  strange  rivalry  and 
contest  arose  among  Timoleon's  captains,  which  delayed 
their  onset.  No  one  chose  to  let  any  one  else  lead  the  way 
against  tho  enemy,  but  each  man  wished  to  be  first ;  so 
that  their  crossing  was  conducted  in  a  disorderly  fashion, 
each  man  trj'ing  to  i>ush  by  and  outstrip  the  rest.  Here- 
upon Timoleon,  wishing  to  choose  the  leaders  by  lot,  took 
a  ring  from  each.  These  he  threw  into  his  own  cloak,  mixed 
them  up,  and  showed  the  first  which  he  drew  out,  Avhicli 
happened  to  be  engraved  with  the  figure  of  a  trophy  of 
victory'.  \N  hen  the  young  men  saw  this  they  raised  a 
shout  of  joy,  and  would  not  wait  for  the  rest  to  bo  drawn, 
but  each  man,  as  fast  as  he  could,  rode  tlirough  the  river 
and  set  iipon  tho  enemy.  Their  assault  was  irresistible; 
the  enemy  fled,  all  of  them  tlirowing  away  their  shields, 
and  with  tho  loss  of  a  hundred  men. 

XXXII.  Soon  after  this,  while  Timolcctn  was  campaign- 
ing in  the  Leoiitine  country,  ho  took  Hiketes  alive,  with 
his  son  Eu])olemus,  and  Euthymus,  the  commander  of  liis 
cavalrj'.  The  soldiers  seized  and  bound  them,  and  led 
them  into  Timoleon's  presence.  Hiketes  and  his  son  were 
put  to  death  as  desjjota  and  traitors ;  nor  did  Euthymus 
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meet  with  compassion,  though  he  was  a  man  of  renown  in 
athletic  contest,  and  of  great  personal  bravery,  because 
of  a  scoffing  speech  of  which  he  was  accused  against  the 
Corinthians.  The  story  goes  that  he  Avas  addressing  the 
people  of  Leontini  on  the  subject  of  the  Corinthian  in- 
vasion, and  told  them  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  at  if 

"  Corir.tliiaii  ladies  have  come  out  from  home.    * 

Thus  it  is  that  most  people  seen"'  to  suffer  more  from  hard 
words  than  hard  deeds,  and  are  more  excited  by  insult 
than  by  actual  hurt.  What  we  do  to  our  enemies  in  war 
is  done  of  necessity,  but  the  evil  we  say  of  them  seems  to 
spring  from  an  excess  of  spite. 

XXXIII.  On  Timoleon's  return  the  Syracusans  brought 
the  family  and  daughters  of  Hiketes  before  the  public 
assembly  for  trial,  and  condemned  them  to  death.  And 
this,  methinks,  is  the  most  heartless  of  Timoleon's  actions, 
that  for  want  of  a  word  from  him  these  poor  creatures 
should  have  perished.  He  seems  not  to  have  interfered, 
and  to  have  let  the  people  give  full  vent  to  their  desire  to 
avenge  Dion,  who  dethroned  Dionysius.  For  Hiketes  was 
the  man  who  threw  Dion's  wife  Arete  alive  into  the  sea, 
with  her  sister  Aristomache  and  her  little  son,  as  is  told  in 
the  Life  of  Dion. 

XXXIV.  After  this  he  marched  against  Mamercus  at 
Catana.  He  beat  him  in  a  pitched  battle  near  the  river 
Abolus,  routing  him  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand  men,  no 
small  part  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Phoenician  contingent 
under  Gisco.  Hereupon,  at  the  request  of  the  Carthaginians, 
he  made  peace,  stipulating  that  they  should  hold  the 
country  beyond  the  river  Lykus,  and  that  those  who 
Avished  should  be  allowed  to  have  it  and  go  to  reside  at 
Syracuse,  with  their  families  and  propertj',  and  also  that 
they  should  give  up  their  alliance  with  the  despots.  In 
despair  at  this  Mamercus  sailed  to  Italy,  to  try  to  bring 
the  Lucanians  against  Timoleon  and  the  Syracusans ;  but 
he  was  deserted  by  his  followers,  Avho  turned  their  ships 
back,    sailed    to    Syracuse,    and    surrendered    Catana    to 

*  A  line  ill  the  Medea  of  Enii|ii(les.  The  p(iint  of  the  joke  depends 
oa  the  punctuatiou,  but  cauuot  be  kept  iu  trauslutiun. 
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Tiraolcon.  Mamercus  now  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
Messina  with  Hippo,  the  despot  there.  But  Timoleon 
eanie  and  Ix-sieged  it  both  by  sea  and  land.  Hippo 
endeavoured  to  escape  on  a  ship,  and  was  taken.  The 
people  of  Messina,  to  wliom  he  was  delivered  nji,  brought 
every  one,  even  the  boys  from  school,  into  the  theatre,  to 
witness  that  most  salutary  spectacle,  a  tyrant  meeting 
with  his  deserts.  He  was  put  to  death  with  torture ;  but 
Mamercus  surrendered  himself  to  Timoleon  on  condition 
that  he  should  have  a  fair  trial  before  the  people  of 
Syracuse,  and  that  Timoleon  should  say  nothing  against 
him.  When  he  was  brought  to  Syracuse  he  was  brought 
before  the  people,  and  tried  to  deliver  a  long  premeditated 
speech  to  them,  but  meeting  with  interruptions  and  seeing 
that  the  assembly  was  inexorable  he  flung  away  his  cloak 
and  rushed  across  the  theatre,  striking  his  head  against 
a  stone  step  with  the  intention  of  killing  himself.  How- 
ever he  failed,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes  by  suffer- 
ing the  death  of  a  pirate. 

XXX^'.  In  this  fashion  the  despotisms  were  put  down 
l»y  Timoleon,  and  the  wars  finished.  The  whole  island, 
which  had  become  a  mere  wilderness  through  the  constant 
wars,  and  was  grown  hatefid  to  tlie  very  natives,  under 
his  administration  became  so  civilized  and  desirable  a 
country'  that  colonists  sailed  to  it  from  those  very  places 
to  which  its  own  citizens  had  formerly  betaken  themselves 
to  esaipe  from  it.  For  Akragas  and  Gela,  large  cities, 
which  after  the  war  with  Athens  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians,  were  now  repeopled  ;  the  former  colonists 
le<l  by  Megellus  and  I'lieristiis,  from  Elea  on  the  south 
coast  of  Ititly,  and  tlie  latter  l)y  a  party  led  by  Gorgus, 
who  siiiled  from  Keos  and  collected  together  tlie  former 
citizens. 

When  these  cities  were  being  reorganised  Timoleon  not 
only  afforded  them  peace  and  safety,  but  also  gave  them 
great  assistance,  and  showed  so  great  an  interest  in  them 
as  to  l)e  loved  and  respected  by  them  as  their  real  Founder. 
Tlie  other  cities  also  all  of  them  looked  upon  him  with  the 
Rjime  feelings,  so  that  no  peace  could  bo  made  by  them, 
no  laws  established,  no  country  divided  amoTig  settlers, 
no  constitutional  changes  made  that  seemed  satisfactory, 
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unless  lie  liad  a  hand  in  them,  and  arranged  them  just  as 
an  architect,  when  a  building  is  finished,  gives  some 
graceful  touches  which  adorn  the  whole. 

XXXYI.  There  were  many  Greeks,  in  his  lifetime,  who 
became  great,  and  did  great  things,  such  as  Timotheus, 
and  Agesilaus,  and  Pelopidas,  and  Timoleon's  great  model, 
Epameinondas.  But  these  men's  actions  produced  a  glory 
which  was  involved  in  much  strain  and  toil,  and  some  of 
their  deeds  have  incurred  censure,  and  even  been  repented 
of.  "Whereas  those  of  Timoleon,  if  we  except  the  terrible 
aifair  of  his  brother,  have  nothing  in  them  to  which  we 
cannot  apply,  like  Timaeus,  that  verse  of  Sophocles — 

"  Ye  o;ods,  what  Venus  or  what  grace  divine 
Took  part  in  this." 

For  as  in  the  poetry  of  Antimachus,  and  the  paintings  of 
Lionysius,  the  Kolophonians,  we  find  a  certain  vigour  and 
power,  yet  think  them  forced  in  expression,  and  produced 
with  much  labour,  while  the  paintings  of  Kikomachus  and 
the  verses  of  Homer,  besides  their  other  graces  and  merits, 
have  the  charm  of  seeming  to  have  been  composed  easily 
and  without  effort,  so  also  the  campaigns  of  Timoleon, 
when  compared  with  the  laborious  and  hardly  contested 
ones  of  Epameinondas  or  Agesilaus,  seem  to  have,  besides 
their  glory,  a  wonderful  ease,  which  property  is  not  so 
much  to  be  attributed  to  good  luck  as  to  prosperous  valour. 
He,  however,  ascribed  all  his  successes  to  Fortune,  for  in 
writing  to  his  friends  at  home,  and  in  his  public  speeches 
to  the  Syracusans,  he  frequently  expressed  his  thankful- 
ness to  this  goddess,  who,  having  determined  to  save 
Sicily,  had  chosen  to  ascribe  to  him  the  credit  of  doing  it. 
In  his  house  he  built  a  chapel  to  Automatia, — the  goddess 
under  whose  auspices  blessings  and  giorj'-  came  as  it  were 
of  themselves.  To  her  he  offered  sacrifices,  and  conse- 
crated his  house  to  her.  He  lived  in  a  house  which  the 
SjTacusans  had  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  special  prize  for 
his  successes  as  general,  and  also  the  most  beautiful  and 
pleasant  countrj^  seat,  where  indeed  he  spent  most  of  his 
leisure  time  with  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  sent 
for  from  Corinth.  For  he  never  returned  to  Corinth,  nor 
mixed  himself  up  in  the  troubles  of  Greece,  nor  did  he 
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expose  himself  to  the  hatred  of  political  faction,  which  is 
the  ruck  iipt>n  -which  great  generals  commonly  si)lit,  in 
their  insatiate  thirst  for  hononr  and  power ;  but  he  re- 
mained in  Sicily,  enjoying  the  blessings  of  which  he  was 
the  author;  the  greatest  of  which  was  to  see  so  many 
cities,  and  so  many  tens  of  thousands,  all  made  happy  and 
prosperous  by  his  means. 

XXXVII.  But  since,  as  Siraonides  says,  all  larks  must 
have  crests,  and  all  republics  sycojihants,  so  two  of  the 
jiojiular  leaders,  Laphystius  and  Demaenetus,  attacked 
Timoleon.  When  Laphystiiis  was  insisting  on  his  giving 
bail  for  some  lawsuit,  he  would  not  permit  the  people  to 
hoot  at  him  or  stop  him ;  for  lie  said  that  all  his  labours 
and  dangers  had  been  endured  to  obtain  for  eveiy  Syra- 
cusan  the  right  of  ajipealing  to  the  laws.  Demaenetus 
made  many  attacks  in  the  public  assembly  on  his  general- 
ship ;  but  he  made  him  no  answer  except  to  declare  his 
thankfulness  to  the  gods  for  having  granted  his  prayer 
that  he  might  see  all  Syracusans  in  possession  of  liberty 
of  speech. 

Though  he  confessedly  had  performed  the  greatest  and 
most  glorious  actions  of  any  Greek  of  his  time,  and  though 
he  had  gained  the  glory  of  having  alone  done  that  which 
the  orators  in  their  speeches  at  great  public  meetings  used 
to  urge  the  entire  nation  to  attempt,  ho  was  fortunately 
removed  from  the  troubles  which  fell  upon  ancient  Greece, 
and  saved  from  defiling  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  his 
ctnintrjTuen.  His  courage  and  conduct  were  shown  at 
the  expense  of  barbarians  and  despots ;  his  mildness  of 
temper  was  experienced  by  Greeks ;  he  was  able  to  erect 
the  trophies  for  most  of  his  victories,  without  causing 
tears  and  mourning  to  the  citizens ;  but  nevertheless, 
within  eight  years,  ho  restored  Sicily  to  its  native  inha- 
bitants, freed  from  the  scourges  which  had  afllicted  it  for 
so  long  a  time  and  seemed  so  ineradicable.  \Vhen  ad- 
vanced in  years  he  suffered  from  a  dimness  of  sight,  which 
soon  became  total  blindness.  He  had  done  nothing  to 
cause  it,  ami  had  met  with  no  accident,  but  the  disease 
was  congenital,  and  in  time  produced  a  cataract.  Many  of 
his  relatives  are  said  in  a  similar  fashion  to  have  lost 
their  sight  when  advanced  in  years.     But  Athanis  tells 
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us  that  during  the  war  -^Tith  Hippo  and  Mamercus,  at  the 
camp  at  Mylae,  his  eyesight  became  affected,  and  that  this 
was  noticed  by  all,  but  that  he  did  not  on  that  account 
desist  from  the  siege,  but  persevered  in  the  war,  till  he 
captured  the  two  despots ;  but  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
Syracuse  he  resigned  his  post  of  commander-in-chief, 
begging  the  citizens  to  allow  him  to  do  so,  as  the  war  had 
been  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

XXXVIII.  That  he  endured  his  misfortune  without  re- 
pining is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  one  must  admire  the 
resjiect  and  love  shown  him  wlien  blind  by  the  people 
of  Syracuse.  They  constantly  visited  him,  and  brought 
with  them  any  strangers  that  might  be  staying  with  them, 
both  to  his  town  and  country  hoiise,  to  show  them  their 
benefactor,  glorying  in  the  fact  that  he  had  chosen  to 
spend  his  life  amongst  them,  and  had  scorned  the  magni- 
ficent reception  which  his  exploits  would  have  ensured 
him,  had  he  returned  to  Greece.  Of  the  many  important 
tributes  to  his  worth  none  was  greater  than  the  decree 
of  the  SjTacusans  that  whenever  they  should  be  engaged 
in  war  with  foreign  tribes,  they  would  have  a  Corinthian 
for  their  general.  Great  honour  was  also  reflected  upon 
him  by  their  conduct  in  the  pulDlic  assembly ;  for,  though 
they  managed  ordinary  business  by  themselves,  on  the 
occasion  of  any  important  debate  they  used  to  call  him 
in.  Then  he  would  drive  through  the  market-place  into 
the  theatre ;  and  when  the  carriage  in  which  he  sat  Avas 
brought  in,  the  people  would  rise  and  salute  him  with 
one  voice.  Having  returned  their  greeting,  and  allowed 
a  short  time  for  their  cheers  and  blessings,  he  would  hear 
the  disputed  point  debated,  and  then  give  his  opinion. 
When  this  had  been  voted  upon  his  servants  would  lead 
his  carriage  out  of  the  theatre,  while  the  citizens,  cheer- 
ing and  applauding  him  as  he  went,  proceeded  to  despatch 
their  other  business  without  him. 

XXXIX.  Cherished  in  his  old  age  with  such  respect 
and  honour,  as  the  common  father  of  his  country,  Timoleon 
at  length,  after  a  slight  illness,  died.  Some  time  was 
given  for  the  Syracusans  to  prepare  his  funeral,  and  for 
neighbours  and  foreigners  to  assemble,  so  that  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  with  great  splendour.      The  bier, 
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magnificently  acTorncd,  and  carried  l»y  yonng  men  chosen 
liy  let,  passed  over  the  phice  where  oneu  the  castle  of 
iJionysins  had  been  pulled  down.  'J'he  procession  was 
joined  by  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  "women,  whose 
appearance  was  gay  enough  for  a  festival,  for  they  all 
wore  garlands  and  white  robes.  Their  lamentations  and 
tears  mingled  with  their  praises  of  the  deceased  showed 
that  the}-  were  not  performing  this  as  a  matter  of  mere 
outward  respect  and"  compliance  with  a  decree,  but  that 
they  expressed  real  sorrow  and  loving  gratitude.  At  last, 
when  the  bier  was  jilaced  upon  the  ]iyre,  Demetrius,  the 
liiudest  voiced  of  the  heralds  at  that  time,  read  aloud  the 
fulluwing  : — 

"  The  Syracusan  people  solemnise,  at  the  cost  of  two 
hundred  minai,  the  funeral  of  this  man,  the  Corinthian 
Timoleon,  son  of  Timodemus.  They  have  passed  a  vote 
to  honour  him  for  all  future  time  with  festival  matches 
in  music,  horse  and  chariot  races,  and  gymnastics,  because, 
after  having  put  down  the  despots,  subdued  the  foreign 
enemy,  and  recoloni/.ed  the  greatest  among  the  ruined 
cities,  he  restored  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks  their  constitution 
and  laws."  * 

They  buried  him  in  the  market-place,  and  afterwards 
surrounded  the  spot  with  a  colonnade,  and  built  a  palastra 
in  it  for  the  young  men  to  practise  in,  and  called  it  tho 
Timoleonteum ;  and,  living  under  the  constitution  and 
laws  which  he  established,  they  passed  many  years  iu 
prosperit}-. 

•  Giote. 
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II.*  Most  writers  agree  that  the  ^milian  was  one  of  the 
most  nohle  and  ancient  of  the  patrician  families  of  Rome. 
Those  who  tell  us  that  King  Kiima  was  a  jDupil  of  Pytha- 
goras, narrate  also  that  Mamercus,  the  founder  of  this 
family,  was  a  son  of  that  philosopher,  who  for  his 
singular  grace  and  subtlety  of  speech  was  surnamed 
yEmilius.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  family  who  gained 
distinction  by  their  valour,  were  also  fortunate,  and 
even  the  mishap  of  Lucius  Paullus  at  Cannas  bore  ample 
testimony  to  his  prudence  and  valour.  For  since  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  his  colleague  to  refrain  from 
battle,  he,  though  against  his  better  judgment,  took  part 
in  it,  and  disdained  to  fly ;  but  when  he  who  had  begun 
the  contest  fled  from  it,  he  stood  firm,  and  died  fighting 
the  enemy.  This  ^Lmilius  had  a  daughter,  who  married 
Scipio  the  Great,  and  a  son  wdio  is  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  Born  in  an  age  which  was  rendered  illustrious 
by  the  valour  and  wisdom  of  many  distinguished  men, 
he  eclipsed  them  all,  though  he  followed  none  of  the 
studies  by  which  young  men  were  then  gaining  them- 
selves a  reputation,  but  chose  a  different  path.  He  did 
not  practise  at  the  bar,  nor  could  he  bring  himself  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  people  by  the  greetings,  embraces, 
and  professions  of  friendship  to  which  most  men  used  to 
stoop  to  obtain  popularity.  Not  that  he  was  by  nature 
unfitted  for  such  pursuits ;  but  he  considered  it  better 
to  gain  a  reputation  for  courage,  justice,  and  truth,  in 
which  he  soon  outshone  his  contemporaries. 

III.  The  first  honourable  office  for  which  he  was  a 
candidate  was  that  of  aedile,  for  which  he  was  elected 
against    twelve    others,   who,    they   say,    all   afterwards 

*  In  Sintenis's  text  the  cliapter  with  which  this  life  usually  begins 
is  prefixed  to  the  Life  of  Timoleon. 
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Locame  consuls.  "When  chosen  a  priest  of  the  college 
of  Augurs,  whom  the  Eomans  appoint  to  watch  and 
register  the  omens  derived  from  the  flight  of  birds,  or 
the  signs  of  the  heavens,  he  so  carefully  applied  himself 
to  learning  the  ancient  customs  and  religion  of  his 
ancestors,  that  the  priesthood,  hitherto  merely  considered 
as  an  empty  title  of  honour  and  sought  after  for  that 
reason  only,  became  regarded  as  the  sublimest  craft  of 
all.  confirming  the  saying  of  the  philosophers,  that 
holiness  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  how  to  serve  the 
gods.  Under  him  everything  was  done  with  both  zeal 
and  skill.  He  neglected  all  other  duties,  when  engaged 
upon  these,  neither  omitting  any  part  nor  adding  any, 
arguing  with  his  companions,  when  they  blamed  him  for 
his  care  about  trifles,  that  tht)Ugh  a  man  might  think 
that  heaven  was  merciful  and  forgiving  of  negligences, 
y<.'t  that  habitual  disregard  and  overlooking  of  such 
points  was  dangerous  for  the  state,  seeing  that  no  one 
ever  begins  till  some  flagrant  breach  of  the  law  to  disturb 
the  constitution,  but  those  who  are  careless  of  accuracy 
in  small  things  soon  begin  to  neglect  the  most  important. 
He  was  no  less  severe  in  exacting  and  maintaining  military 
discipline  than  with  religious  observances,  never  forget- 
ting the  gtneral  in  the  demagogue,  nor,  as  many  then 
did,  endeavouring  to  make  his  first  command  lead  to  a 
second  by  indulgence  and  affability  to  his  troops,  but, 
like  a  priest  expounding  mysteries,  he  carefully  taught 
them  everything  requisite  for  a  campaign,  and,  by  his 
severity  to  the  careless  and  disobedient,  restored  the 
former  glory  to  his  country  ;  for  he  seemed  to  think 
victorj'  over  the  enemj'  v.-as  merely  a  subordinate  inci- 
dent in  the  great  work  of  disciplining  his  fellow-citizens. 
IV.  AVhen  the  Romans  Avere  at  war  with  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  all  their  most  experienced  generals  were 
employed  against  him,  there  arose  another  war  in  the 
west  of  Euro]>e,  in  consecjuence  of  revolutionarj'  move- 
ments in  Spain.  /Emilius  was  appointed  commander  to 
conduct  this  war,  not  with  six  lictors  only,  like  ordinary 
generals,  but  twelve,  so  as  to  give  him  consular  authority. 
He  defeated  the  barliarians  in  two  pitched  l)attles.  with 
a    loss   of   nearly  thirty  tliMUsand.     The    credit   of   this 
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exploit  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  general,  who  made  such 
use  of  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  the  ford  over 
a  certain  river,  as  to  render  victory  an  easy  matter 
for  his  soldiers.  He  also  took  two  lumdred  and  fifty 
cities,  which  opened  their  gates  to  him.  Having  estab- 
lished a  lasting  peace  in  his  province  he  returned  to 
Eome,  not  having  gained  a  penny  by  his  command.  For 
he  was  careless  of  money-making,  though  he  spent  his 
fortune  without  stint ;  and  it  was  so  small,  that  after  his 
death  it  hardly  sufficed  to  make  up  the  dower  of  his  wife. 

V.  He  married  Papiria,  the  daughter  of  Papirius  Maso, 
a  consular ;  and  after  living  with  her  for  a  considerable 
time,  divorced  her,  though  he  had  by  her  an  illustrious 
family,  for  she  was  the  mother  of  the  reno\^Tied  Scipio, 
and  of  Fabius  Maximus.  No  reason  for  their  separation 
has  come  down  to  us,  but  there  is  much  truth  in  that 
other  story  about  a  divorce,  that  some  Eoman  put  away 
his  wife ;  and  his  friends  then  blamed  him,  saying,  "  Is 
she  not  chaste?  is  she  not  beautiful?  is  she  not  fruitful?" 
He,  stretching  out  his  shoe,  said,  "  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  is 
it  not  new  ?  But  none  of  j^ou  can  tell  where  it  pinches  me. 
In  fact,  some  men  divorce  their  wives  for  great  and  mani- 
fest faults,  yet  the  little  but  constant  irritation  which 
proceeds  from  incompatible  tempers  and  habits,  though 
unnoticed  by  the  world  at  large,  does  gradually  produce 
between  married  people  breaches  which  cannot  be  healed." 

So  iEmilius  piit  away  Papiria,  and  married  again.  By 
his  second  marriage  he  had  two  sons,  whom  he  kept  at 
home,  but  those  by  the  former  marriage  he  had  adopted 
into  the  greatest  and  noblest  families  of  Eome,  the  elder 
into  that  of  Fabius  Maximus,  who  had  five  times  been 
consul,  while  the  younger  was  treated  by  Scipio  Africanus 
as  his  cousin,  and  took  the  name  of  Scipio. 

Of  his  two  daughters,  one  maiTied  a  son  of  Cato,  the 
other  iElius  Tubero,  an  excellent  man,  who  supported 
his  poverty  more  gloriously  than  any  other  Eoman. 
There  were  sixteen  in  the  family,  all  ^lii;  and  one 
small  house  and  estate  sufficed  for  them  all,  with  their 
numerous  offspring  and  their  wives,  among  whom  was 
the  daughter  of  our  iEmilius,  who,  though  her  father  had 
twice  been  consul  and  twice  triumphed,  was  not  ashamed 
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of  the  poverty  of  her  hushand,  but  was  proiul  of  the 
virtue  that  kept  him  poor.  But  nowadays  brothers  and 
kinsmen,  unless  their  inlieritances  be  divided  by  moun- 
tain ranges,  rivers,  and  walls  like  fortifications,  with 
plenty  of  space  between  them,  quarrel  without  ceasing. 
These  are  the  materials  for  reflection  which  history 
affords  to  those  who  choose  to  make  use  of  them. 

YI.  ^'Emilius,  when  elected  consul,  marched  against 
the  Bub-Alpine  Ligurians,  called  by  some  Ligustines,  a 
brave  and  spirited  nation,  and  from  their  nearness  to 
Kome,  skilled  in  the  arts  of  war.  Mixed  with  the  Gauls, 
and  the  Iberians  of  the  sea  coast,  they  inhabit  the  ex- 
tremity of  Italy  where  it  dies  away  into  the  Alps,  and 
also  that  ]iart  of  the  Alps  which  is  washed  by  the  Tuscan 
Sea,  opposite  the  Libyan  coast.  At  this  time  they  took 
also  to  seafaring,  and,  sailing  forth  in  small  piratical  ships, 
they  plundered  and  preyed  upon  commerce  as  far  as  the 
columns  of  Heracles.  On  iEmilius's  approach  they  op- 
posed him,  forty  thousand  strong ;  but  he,  with  only 
eight  thousand,  attacked  five-fold  his  own  numbers,  put 
them  to  rout,  and  having  chased  them  into  their  fast- 
nesses, offered  them  reasonable  and  moderate  terms ;  for 
it  was  not  the  Koman  jiolicy  utterly  to  exterminate  the 
Ligurian  race,  but  to  leave  them  as  an  outwork  to 
protect  Italy  against  the  constant  movements  of  the 
Gaulish  tribes. 

Trusting  in  iT]miliu8  they  surrendered  all  their  ships, 
and  their  cities  into  his  hands.  He  did  the  cities  no  hurt, 
or  at  most  destroyed  the  walls,  and  restored  them  to  the 
owners,  but  ho  carried  off  all  the  shijis,  leaving  them 
nothing  larger  than  a  six-oared  boat ;  while  he  set  free  the 
numerous  captives  which  they  had  taken  both  by  sea  and 
land,  among  whom  were  some  Koman  citizens.  These 
were  his  glorious  exploits  in  that  consulship.  Afterwards 
he  frequently  let  his  desire  for  re-election  be  seen,  and 
once  became  a  candidate,  but  as  he  failed  and  was  passed 
over,  he  thenceforth  remained  in  retirement,  occupying 
himself  with  religious  matters,  and  teaching  his  children 
not  only  the  Roman  education  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  brought  up,  but  also  the  Greek,  and  that  more 
carefully.     For  not  only  were  the  grammarians,  philoso- 
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phers,  and  orators  Greek,  but  also  the  sculptors  and 
l)ainters,  and  the  young  men  kept  Greeks  to  manage 
their  horses  and  hounds,  and  instruct  them  in  hunting. 
yEmilius,  unless  hindered  by  public  business,  always  was 
present  at  the  exercises  and  studies  of  his  sons,  and  was 
the  kindest  father  in  Rome. 

VII.  This  was  the  period  during  which  the  Eomans, 
who  were  at  war  with  Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,  com- 
plained of  their  generals,  whose  ignorance  and  cowardice 
had  led  to  the  most  disgraceful  and  ridiculous  failure,  and 
to  the  sustaining  of  much  more  loss  than  they  inflicted. 
They,  who  had  just  driven  Antiochus,  called  the  Great, 
out  of  Asia  Minor,  beyond  Taurus,  and  restricted  him  to 
Syria,  making  him  glad  to  purchase  peace  at  the  price  of 
fifteen  thousand  talents  ;  who,  a  little  before,  had  crushed 
Philip  in  Thessaly,  and  set  free  the  Greeks  from  the 
power  of  Macedon ;  and  who  had  also  utterly  subdued 
Hannibal  himself,  a  man  whose  daring  and  immense 
resources  rendered  him  far  more  dangerous  an  opponent 
than  any  king,  thought  that  it  was  not  to  be  borne  that 
Perseus  should  wage  war  as  if  he  were  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Eoman  people,  and  that,  too,  with  only  the 
remnants  of  his  father's  routed  forces ;  for  they  did  not 
know  that  Philijo,  after  his  defeat,  had  greatly  increased 
the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  Macedonian  army.  To 
explain  which,  I  shall  briefly  relate  the  story  from  the 
beginning. 

\'III.  Antigonus,  who  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
generals  and  successors  of  Alexander,  and  who  obtained  for 
himself  and  his  family  the  title  of  king,  had  a  son  named 
Demetrius,  whose  son  was  Antigonus,  called  Gonatas.  His 
son  again  was  named  Demetrius,  who,  after  reigning  some 
short  time,  died,  leaving  a  son  Philip,  a  mere  boy  in  years. 
Fearing  disturbance  during  his  minority,  the  Macedonian 
nobles  made  Antigonus,  a  cousin  of  the  deceased,  Eegent 
and  commander-in-chief,  associating  with  him  in  this 
office  the  mother  of  Philip.  Finding  him  a  moderate  and 
useful  ruler,  they  soon  gave  him  the  title  of  king.  He  had 
the  soubriquet  of  Doson,  as  though  he  were  only  a  pro- 
miser,  not  a  performer  of  his  engagements.  After  this 
man,  Philip  came  to  the  throne,  and,  while  yet  a  boy,  dis- 
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tinpiished  himself  in  all  that  becomes  a  king,  so  as  to 
raise  men's  ht)iies  that  he  might  restore  the  empire  of 
Macedon  to  its  ancient  glory,  and  he  alone  able  to  check 
the  power  of  Home,  which  now  menaced  the  whole  world. 
Defeated  in  a  great  battle  at  Scotussa  by  Titus  Flamiuiniis, 
he  bent  to  the  storm,  surrendered  all  that  he  had  to  the 
Romans,  and  was  thankful  for  mild  treatment.  After- 
wards, chafing  at  his  subordinate  position,  and  thinking 
that  to  reign  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  Komans 
was  more  worthy  of  a  slave  who  cares  only  for  sensual 
])leasure,  than  of  a  man  of  spirit,  he  gave  his  whole  mind 
up  to  preparations  for  war,  and  secretb>'  and  unscrupulously 
collected  materials  for  it.  Of  the  cities  in  his  kingdom, 
he  allowed  those  on  the  sea-coast  and  the  main  roads  to 
fall  into  partial  decay,  so  that  his  power  might  be  despised, 
while  he  collected  great  forces  in  the  interior.  Here  he 
filled  all  the  outposts,  fortresses,  and  cities  with  arms, 
money,  and  men  fit  for  service,  and  thus  trained  the 
nation  for  war,  yet  kept  his  preparations  secret.  In  his 
arsenals  were  arms  for  thirty  thousand  men  ;  eight  million 
medimni  of  com  were  stored  in  his  fortresses,  and  such  a 
mass  of  treasure  as  would  pay  an  aruiy  of  ten  thousand 
men  for  ten  years.  But  before  he  could  put  all  these 
forces  in  motion  and  begin  the  great  struggle,  he  died  of 
grief  and  remorse,  for  he  had,  as  he  admitted,  unjustly 
put  his  other  son  Demetrius  to  death  on  the  calumnies  of 
one  far  worse  tlian  he  was.  Perseus,  the  survivor,  in- 
herited his  father's  hatred  of  the  Romans  with  his  king  lorn, 
but  was  not  of  a  calil)re  to  carrj'  out  his  designs,  as  his 
small  and  degraded  mind  was  chiefly  possessed  by  avarice. 
He  is  said  not  even  to  have  been  legitimate,  but  that 
Philip's  wife  obtained  him  when  a  baby  from  his  real 
mother,  a  midwife  of  Argos,  named  Gnathaina,  and  palmed 
him  off  upon  her  hiisband.  Antl  this  seems  to  have  been 
one  reason  for  her  putting  Demetrius  to  death,  for  fear 
that  if  the  family  had  a  legitimate  heir,  this  one's  bastardy 
would  Ix;  discovered. 

IX.  However,  low-bom  and  low-minded  though  ho  was, 
yet  having  by  the  force  of  circumstances  drifted  into  war, 
be  held  his  own  and  maintained  himself  for  a  long  time 
against  the  Romans,  defeating  generals  of  consular  rank 
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with  great  armies,  and  even  capturing  some  of  them. 
Publins  Licinius,  who  first  invaded  Macedonia,  was 
defeated  in  a  cavalry  engagement,  with  a  loss  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  brave  men  killed,  and  six  hundred 
prisoners.  Perseus  next  by  a  sudden  attack  made  himself 
master  of  the  Eoman  naval  station  at  Oreus,  took  twenty 
store  ships,  sunk  the  rest,  which  were  loaded  with  grain, 
and  took  also  four  quinqueremes.*  He  fought  also  a 
second  battle,  in  which  he  drove  back  the  consular  general 
Hostilius,  who  was  trying  to  invade  Macedonia  near 
Elimias  ;  and  when  he  tried  to  steal  in  through  Thessaly, 
he  again  offered  battle,  which  the  Roman  declined.  As  an 
accessory  to  the  war  he  now  made  a  campaign  against  the 
Dardans,  as  if  affecting  to  despise  the  Romans  and  to  be  at 
leisure.  Here  he  cut  to  pieces  ten  thousand  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  carried  ofl"  much  plunder.  He  also  had 
secret  negotiations  with  the  Gauls  who  dwell  near  the 
Ister,  called  Basternse,  a  nation  of  warlike  horsemen,  and 
by  means  of  Genthius  their  king  he  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  Illyrians  to  take  part  in  the  war.  There  was  even  a 
report  that  the  barbarians  had  been  induced  by  his  bribes 
to  march  through  the  southern  part  of  Gaul  beside  the 
Adriatic,  and  so  invade  Italy. 

X.  The  Romans,  when  they  learnt  all  this,  determined 
that  they  would  disregard  political  influence  in  their 
choice  of  a  general,  and  choose  some  man  of  sense  and 
capable  of  undertaking  great  operations.  Such  a  one  was 
Paulus  -35milius,  a  man  of  advanced  age,  being  about  sixty 
years  old,  but  still  in  full  vigour  of  body,  and  surrounded 
by  kinsmen,  grown-tip  sons,  and  friends,  who  all  urged 
him  to  listen  to  the  appeal  of  his  country  and  be  consul. 
He  at  first  treated  the  people  with  little  resiject,  and 
shunned  their  eager  professions  of  zeal,  on  the  plea  that 
he  did  not  wish  for  the  command  ;  but  as  they  waited  on 
him  daily,  and  called  for  him  to  come  into  the  forum  and 
shouted  his  name,  he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon. 
When  a  candidate,  he  seemed  to  enter  the  field  not  with  a 
■view  to  getting  office,  but  to  giving  victorj'-  and  strength 
in  battle  to  his  fellow-citizens ;  with  such  zeal  and  confi- 
dence did  they  unanimously  elect  him  consul  for  the 
*  Ships  of  war  with  five  banks  of  oars. 
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second  time,  not  permitting  lots  to  be  cast  for  provinces 
by  the  two  cousuls,  as  is  iisual,  but  at  once  decreeing  to 
him  the  management  of  the  Macedonian  war.  It  is  sjiid 
that  Avhen  he  was  named  general  against  Perseus,  he  was 
escorted  home  in  triumph  by  the  people  en  masse,  and 
found  his  daughter  Tertia,  who  was  quite  a  little  child, 
in  tears.  He  embraced  her,  and  asked  her  why  she  was 
crying ;  and  she,  throwing  her  arms  roTxnd  him  and 
kissing  him,  said,  "  Do  you  not  know,  father,  that  our  Per- 
seus is  dead?"  meaning  a  little  dog  which  she  had  brought 
up,  which  was  so  named.  ^Emilius  said,  "  May  this 
bring  good  luck,  my  daughter  :  I  accept  the  omen."'  This 
storj-  Cicero  the  orator  tells  in  his  book  on  Divination. 

XI.  It  being  the  custom  that  the  consuls-elect  should 
return  thanks,  and  make  a  gracioiis  speech  to  the  people 
from  the  rostnim,  iEmilius  called  together  the  people  and 
said  that  he  had  sought  for  his  former  consulship  because 
he  wanted  oflBce,  but  for  this  one  because  they  wanted  a 
general :  wherefore  he  felt  no  gratitude  towards  them, 
but  would  lay  down  his  consulship  if  they  thought  that 
they  would  succeed  better  in  the  war  under  some  one  else ; 
but  if  they  felt  confidence  in  him,  ho  asked  them  not  to 
interfere  with  his  acts  as  general,  nor  to  gossip  about  him, 
but  to  fumi.sh  quietly  what  was  wanted  for  the  war ;  for 
if  they  tried  to  command  their  commander  they  would 
afford  even  a  more  sorry  spectacle  than  they  had  already 
done.  By  these  words  he  made  the  citizens  stand  greatly 
in  awe  of  him,  and  gave  them  great  expectations  of  what 
he  would  effect,  while  all  rejoiced  that  they  had  passed 
over  those  who  used  to  flatter  them,  and  had  chosen  a 
general  of  independence  and  spirit.  So  much  did  tho 
Roman  people  respect  braver\'  and  honour,  Vtecause  it  led 
to  conquests,  and  to  making  them  masters  of  the  world. 

XII.  I  consider  it  to  have  been  by  divine  favour  that 
JEmilius  Paulus  on  starting  for  his  campaign  met  with 
such  a  fortunate  and  calm  voyage,  and  so  speedily  and 
safely  arrived  at  the  camp ;  but  as  to  the  war  itself,  and 
his  conduct  of  it,  accompli.shed  as  it  was  partly  by  swift 
daring,  partly  by  wise  dispositions,  by  the  valour  of 
friends,  cnntidcnce  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  relianco 
on  sound  plans,  I  cannot  tell  of  any  glorious  and  distin- 
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giiished  exploit,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  other  generals, 
owed  its  success  to  his  good  fortune ;  unless,  indeed,  any 
one  should  count  as  good  fortune  for  ^milius  the  avarice 
of  Perseus,  which  destroyed  the  great  and  well-founded 
hopes  of  the  Macedonians  in  the  war,  and  brought  them 
to  ruin  by  the  meanness  of  their  chief.  At  his  request 
there  came  a  force  of  Basternaj,  a  thousand  horse  and  ten 
thousand  light  troops  who  fought  with  them,  all  mercenary 
soldiers — men  who  knew  nothing  of  tilling  the  soil,  or  of 
sailing  the  sea,  who  did  not  live  from  the  produce  of  their 
flocks,  but  who  studied  one  art  and  business  solely,  ever 
to  fight  and  overcome  their  antagonists.  So,  when  in  the 
camp  at  Mredike,  these  men  mixed  with  the  king's  troops, 
tall  in  their  person,  admirable  in  their  drill,  boastful  and 
haughty  in  their  defiance  of  the  foe,  they  gave  confidence 
to  the  Macedonians,  and  made  them  think  that  the 
Eomans  never  could  withstand  their  attack,  but  would  be 
terrified  at  their  appearance  and  march,  outlandish  and 
ferocious  as  it  was.  But  Perseus,  now  that  he  had  got  such 
auxiliaries  as  these,  and  put  his  men  into  such  heart, 
because  he  was  asked  for  a  thousand  staters  for  each 
officer,  became  bewildered  at  the  amount  of  the  sum 
which  he  would  have  to  pay,  and  his  meanness  prevailing 
over  his  reason,  refused  their  offers,  and  broke  off  the 
alliance,  as  if  he  had  been  steward  of  his  kingdom  for  the 
Eomans  rather  than  fighting  against  them,  and  had  to 
give  an  exact  account  of  his  expenses  in  the  war  to  his 
enemies ;  though  he  might  have  been  taught  by  them,  who 
had  besides  other  war  materials,  a  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  collected  together  ready  for  use.  Yet  he,  when 
engaged  in  war  with  such  a  power  as  this,  where  such 
great  forces  were  kept  on  foot  to  contend  with  him,  kept 
doling  out  and  sparing  his  money  as  if  it  were  not  his 
own.  And  still  he  was  not  a  Lydian  or  Phoenician,  but 
a  man  who  from  his  descent  oiight  to  have  had  a  share  of 
the  spirit  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  who  made  all  their 
conquests  by  the  principle  that  empire  may  be  gained  by 
gold,  not  gold  by  empire.  It  used,  indeed,  to  be  a 
proverb  that  "  It  is  not  Philip,  but  Philip's  gold  that 
takes  the  cities  of  Greece."  Alexander,  too,  when  begin- 
ning his  Indian  campaign,  seeing  the  Macedonians  labori- 
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ously  dragging  along  the  rich  and  nnwieldy  plunder  of 
the  Persians,  first  burned  all  the  royal  carriages,  and  then 
persuaded  the  soldiers  to  do  the  like  with  their  own,  and 
start  for  the  war  as  light  as  if  they  had  shaken  oS'  a 
burden.  But  Perseus,  when  spending  his  ovm  money  to 
defend  himself,  his  cliildren,  and  his  kingdom,  rather  than 
sacrifice  a  little  and  win,  preferred  to  be  taken  to  Pome 
with  many  others,  a  rich  captive,  and  show  the  Eomans 
how  much  he  had  siived  for  them. 

XIII.  For  nt>t  only  did  he  dismiss  the  Gauls  and  break 
his  word  to  them,  but  after  inducing  Genthius  the  Illyrian 
to  take  part  in  the  war  for  a  bribe  of  three  hundred  talents, 
he  lodged  the  money  with  that  prince's  envoys,  all 
counted,  and  let  them  put  their  seals  upon  it.  Genthius 
then  thinking  that  he  had  got  what  he  asked,  did  a 
wicked  and  impious  deed  in  seizing  and  throwing  into 
prison  some  Poman  amljassadors  who  were  sent  to  him. 
Perseus,  thinking  that  Genthius  no  longer  needed  money 
to  make  him  hostile  to  Rome,  since  he  had  given  him 
Buch  a  pledge  of  his  hatred  of  it,  and.  had  involved  himself 
in  war  witli  it  by  such  a  crime,  deprived  the  poor  man  of 
his  three  hundred  talents,  and  shortly  afterwards  looked 
calmly  on  while  he  and  his  fomily  were  plucked  out  of 
their  kingdom,  like  birds  out  of  a  nest,  by  Lucius  Anicius, 
who  was  sent  with  an  army  against  him.  iEmilius,  when 
he  came  to  contend  with  such  a  rival  as  this,  despised  him 
as  a  man,  but  was  surprised  at  the  force  which  he  had  at 
his  disposal.  These  were  four  thousand  cavalry,  and  of 
infantry  soldiers  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  nearly  forty 
thousand.  Encamped  by  the  sea-shore,  near  the  skirts 
of  Mount  Olympus,  on  ground  nowhere  accessible,  and 
strongly  fortified  by  himself  with  outworks  and  defences 
of  wood,  Perseus  lived  in  careless  security,  tliinking  that 
by  time  and  expense  he  should  wear  out  yEmilius's  attack. 
But  he,  while  ho  busied  his  mind  with  every  possible 
mode  of  assault,  perceiving  that  his  army  in  consequence 
of  its  past  want  of  discipline  was  impatient,  and  usurjtcd 
the  general's  province  by  ]iro])o8ing  all  sorts  of  wild 
schemes,  severely  reprimanded  the  soldiers,  and  ordered 
them  not  to  meddle  with  what  was  not  their  concern,  but 
only  take  care  that  they  and  their  arms  wore  ready,  and 
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to  use  their  swords  as  Eomans  should  when  their  general 
should  give  the  word.  He  ordered  the  night  sentries  to 
go  on  guard  without  their  spears,  that  they  might  be 
more  attentive  and  less  inclined  to  sleep,  having  no  arms 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  enemy. 

XIV.  The  army  was  chiefly  troubled  by  want  of  water  ; 
for  only  a  veiy  little  bad  water  ran  or  rather  dripped  out 
of  a  spring  near  the  sea.  ^milius  perceiving  that 
Olympus,  immediately  above  him,  was  a  large  and  well- 
wooded  mountain,  and  guessing  from  the  greenness  of  the 
foliage  that  it  must  contain  some  springs  which  bad  their 
courses  underground,  dug  many  pits  and  wells  along  the 
skirts  of  the  mountain,  which  immediately  were  filled 
with  pure  water,  which  by  the  pressure  above  was  driven 
into  these  vacant  spaces.  Yet  some  say  that  there  are  no 
hidden  fountains  of  water,  Ijang  ready  in  such  places  as 
these,  and  say  that  it  is  not  because  they  are  dug  out  or 
broken  into  that  they  flow,  but  that  they  have  their 
origin  and  cause  in  the  saturation  of  the  surrounding 
earth  which  becomes  saturated  by  its  close  texture  and 
coldness,  acting  upon  the  moist  vapours,  which  when  pressed 
together  low  down  turn  into  water.  For  just  as  women's 
breasts  are  not  receptacles  full  of  milk  ready  to  flow,  but 
change  the  nutriment  which  is  in  them  into  milk,  and  so 
supply  it,  so  also  the  cold  places  which  are  full  of  springs 
have  no  water  concealed  in  them,  nor  any  such  reservoirs 
as  would  be  needed  to  send  out  deep  rivers  from  any  fixed 
point,  but  by  their  pressure  they  convert  the  air  and 
vapour  which  is  in  them  into  water.  At  any  rate,  those 
places  which  are  dug  over  break  more  into  springs  and 
run  more  with  water,  in  answer  to  this  treatment  of  their 
surface,  just  as  women's  breasts  respond  to  sucking,  for  it 
moistens  and  softens  the  vapour ;  whereas  land  which  is 
not  worked  is  incapable  of  producing  water,  not  having 
the  motion  by  which  moisture  is  obtained.  Those  who 
argue  thus  have  given  sceptics  the  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  if  it  be  true,  there  can  be  no  blood  in  animals,  but 
that  it  gathers  about  wounds,  and  that  the  flow  of  blood 
is  produced  by  the  air,  or  some  change  which  takes  place 
in  the  flesh.  They  are  proved  to  be  wrong  by  those  who 
sink  shafts  for  mines,  and  meet  with  rivers  in  the  depths 
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of  the  earth,  -which  have  not  collected  themselves  by 
degrees,  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  derived  their  origin 
from  the  sudden  movements  of  the  earth,  but  flow  with  a 
full  stream.  Also,  when  mountains  and  rocks  are  fissured 
by  a  blow,  there  springs  out  a  gush  of  water,  which  after- 
wards ceases.     But  enough  of  this. 

XV.  -^milius  remained  quiet  for  some  days,  and  it  is 
said  two  such  great  hosts  never  were  so  near  together  and 
so  quiet.  After  exploring  and  trj-ing  every  place  he 
discovered  that  there  was  still  one  pass  unguarded,  that, 
namely,  thruugh  Perrha^baj  by  Pj'thium  and  Petra.  lie 
called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  this,  being  himself  more 
hopeful  of  success  that  way,  as  the  place  was  not  watched, 
than  alarmed  at  the  precipices  on  account  of  which  the 
enemy  neglected  it.  First  of  those  present,  Scipio,  sur- 
named  Nasica,  son-in-law  to  Scipio  Africanus,  afterwards 
a  leading  man  in  the  Senate,  volunteered  to  lead  the  party 
which  was  to  make  this  circuitous  attack.  And  next 
Fabius  Maximus,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  /Emilius,  though 
still  only  a  youth,  rose  and  spiritedly  offered  his  services. 
iEmilius,  delighted,  placed  under  their  command  not  so 
many  troops  as  Pulybius  says  in  his  history,  but  so  many  as 
Nasica  himself  tells  us  tliat  he  had,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  one  of  the  princes  of  that  region  about  this  affair.  He 
had  three  thousand  Italians,  besides  his  main  body,  and 
five  thousand  who  composed  the  left  wing.  Besides  these, 
Nasica  took  a  hundred  and  twenty  horse,  and  two  hundred 
of  Harpalus's  light  troops,  Thracians  and  Cretans  mixed. 
He  liegan  his  march  along  the  road  towards  the  sea,  and 
encamped  near  the  temple  of  Herakles,  as  though  he 
intended  to  sail  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  so  surround  him  :  but  when  the  soldiers  had 
supped,  and  it  was  dark,  he  explained  his  real  plan  to  his 
officers,  marched  all  night  away  from  the  sea,  and  halted 
his  men  for  rest  near  the  temple  of  Apollo.  At  this  place 
Olympus  is  more  than  ten  furlongs  high :  and  this  is 
proved  by  the  epigram  which  the  measurer  wrote  as 
follows : 

"The  bei«:ht  of  Olympus'  crest  at  the  temple  of  Pythian  Apollo 
consists  of  (mea^urL-d  by  the  plumb  line  ten  stades,  and  besides  a 
handre<l  feet  all  but  four.    It  was  Xenagoras,  the  son  of  Eumelus,  who 
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discovered  its  height.  King  Apollo,  hail  to  thee;  be  tliou  propitious 
to  us." 

And  yet  geometricians  say  that  neither  the  height  of  any 
mountain  nor  the  depth  of  any  sea  is  above  ten  stades 
(furlongs).  However,  Xenophanes  did  not  take  its  alti- 
tude conjecturally,  but  by  a  proper  method  with  instru- 
ments. 

XVI.  Here  then  Nasica  halted.  Perseus  in  the  morning 
saw  jEmilius's  army  quiet  in  its  place,  and  would  have 
had  no  idea  of  what  was  going  on  had  not  a  Cretan 
deserter  come  and  told  him  of  the  flank  march  of  the 
Eomans.  Then  he  became  alarmed,  but  still  did  not 
disturb  his  camp,  but,  placing  ten  thousand  foreign 
mercenaries  and  two  thousand  Macedonians  under  the 
command  of  Milo,  ordered  him  to  march  swiftly  and 
occupy  the  passes.  Now  Polybius  says  that  the  Romans 
fell  upon  these  men  when  they  were  in  their  beds,  but 
Nasica  tells  us  that  a  sharp  and  dangerous  conflict  took 
i:)lace  upon  the  heights.  He  himself  was  assailed  by  a 
Thracian,  but  struck  him  through  the  breast  with  his 
spear.  However,  the  enemy  were  forced  back ;  Milo  most 
shamefully  fled  in  his  shirt,  without  his  arms,  and  Scipio 
was  able  to  follow,  and  at  the  same  time  lead  his  forces  on 
to  level  ground.  Perseus,  terrified  and  despairing  when 
he  saw  them,  at  once  broke  up  his  camp  and  retreated. 
But  still  he  was  obliged  either  to  give  battle  before 
Pj'dna,  or  else  to  disperse  his  army  among  the  various 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  and  so  to  await  the  Eomans,  who, 
being  once  entered  into  his  country,  could  not  be  driven 
out  without  much  slaughter  and  bloodshed.  It  was 
urged  by  his  friends  that  he  had  a  great  numerical 
superiority,  and  that  the  troops  would  fight  desperately 
in  defence  of  their  wives  and  families,  especially  if  their 
king  took  the  command  and  shared  their  danger.  He 
pitched  his  camp  and  prepared  for  battle,  viewed  the 
ground,  and  arranged  the  commands,  intending  to  set 
upon  the  Romans  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  Now  the 
position  both  possessed  a  flat  plain  for  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  phalanx,  which  requires  level  ground,  and  also  hills 
rising  one  above  another  offered  refuges  and  means  for 
outflanking   the   enemy  to  his   light  troops.     Also  two 
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rivers,  the  ^Tlson  and  Leukiis,  wliich  ran  across  it,  though 
not  very  deep  at  that  season  (late  autumn),  were  expected 
to  give  some  trouble  to  the  Komans. 

XYII.  ^tmilius,  on  ettecting  a  junction  with  Xasica, 
marched  in  battle  array  against  the  enemy.  "When, 
however,  he  saw  their  position  and  their  numbers,  he 
halted  in  surprise,  considering  within  himself  what  ho 
should  do.  His  young  officers,  eager  for  battle,  rode  up 
to  him  and  liegged  him  not  to  delay.  Conspicuous  among 
these  was  Nasica,  excited  by  his  successful  flank  march 
round  Olympus.  ^-Emilius  smiled  at  them  and  answered, 
"  I  would  do  so  if  I  were  of  your  age,  but  many  victories 
have  shown  me  the  mistakes  of  the  vanquished,  and 
prevent  my  attacking  a  body  of  men  drawn  up  in  a 
chosen  position  Avith  troops  on  the  march  and  undeployed." 
He  gave  orders  that  those  troops  who  wei'e  in  front  should 
gather  togetlier  and  appear  to  be  forming-  in  battle 
array,  while  those  who  were  behind  pitched  their  palisades 
and  fortified  a  camp.  Then  by  wheeling  off  men  by 
<legrees  from  the  front  line,  he  gradually  broke  up  his 
line  of  battle,  and  quietly  drew  all  his  forces  within  the 
ramparts  of  his  camp.  AVhen  night  fell,  and  after  supper 
the  army  had  betaken  itself  to  sleep  and  rest,  suddenly 
the  moon,  which  was  full  and  high  in  the  heavens, 
became  obscured,  changed  colour,  and  became  totally 
eclipsed.  The  Komans,  after  their  custom,  called  for  her 
to  shine  again  by  clattering  with  brass  vessels,  and 
uplifting  blazing  faggots  and  torches.  The  Macedonians 
did  nothing  of  the  sort,  biit  dismay  spread  over  their  camp, 
and  they  muttered  under  their  breath  that  this  portended 
the  eclipse  of  their  king.  Now  yEmilius  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  phenomena  of  eclipses,  which  result 
from  the  moon  being  at  fixed  jteriods  brought  into  the 
shadow  of  the  earth  and  darkened,  until  it  ])as8es  the 
oljscured  tract  and  is  again  enlightened  by  the  sun,  yet 
being  very  devout  and  learned  in  divination,  he  offered 
to  her  a  sacrifice  of  eleven  calves.  At  daybreak  he 
sacrificed  twenty  oxen  to  Herakles  without  obtaining  a 
favourable  response ;  but  with  the  one-and-twentietli 
favourable  signs  appeared  and  portents  of  victory  for 
them,  provided  they  did  nut  attack.     He  then  vowed  a 
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hecatoml)  and  sacred  games  in  honour  of  the  god,  and 
ordered  his  officers  to  arrange  the  men  in  line  of  battle. 
But  he  waited  till  the  sun  declined  and  drew  towards  the 
west,  that  his  troops  might  not  fight  with  the  morning 
sun  in  their  eyes.  He  passed  away  the  day  sitting  in  his 
tent,  which  was  pitched  looking  towards  the  flat  country 
and  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

XVIII.  Some  writers  tell  us,  that  about  evening,  by 
a  device  of  yEmilius,  the  battle  was  begun  by  the  enemy, 
the  Eomans  having  driven  a  horse  without  a  bridle  out 
of  their  camp  and  then  tried  to  catch  it,  from  which 
pursuit  the  battle  began ;  but  others  say  that  Roman 
soldiers  who  were  carrj'ing  fodder  for  the  cattle  were  set 
upon  by  the  Thracians  under  Alexander,  and  that  to  repel 
them  a  vigorous  sortie  was  made  with  seven  hundred 
Ligurians ;  that  many  on  both  sides  came  up  to  help  their 
comrades,  and  so  the  battle  began.  iEmilius,  like  a  pilot, 
seeing  by  the  motion  and  disturbance  of  his  camp  that  a 
storm  was  at  hand,  came  out  of  his  tent,  and  going  along 
the  lines  of  the  infantry  spoke  encouraging  words  to 
them,  while  Kasica,  riding  up  to  the  skirmishers,  saw  the 
w^hole  army  of  the  enemy  just  on  the  point  of  attacking. 
First  marched  the  Thracians,  whose  aspect  they  saw  was 
most  terrible,  as  they  were  tall  men,  dressed  in  dark 
tunics,  with  large  oblong  shields  and  greaves  of  glittering 
white,  brandishing  aloft  long  heavy  swords  over  their 
right  shoulders.  Next  to  the  Thracians  were  the  merce- 
naries, variously  armed,  and  mixed  with  Paeonians.  After 
these  came  a  third  corps,  of  Macedonians,  picked  men  of 
proved  courage,  and  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  glittering 
with  gilded  arms  and  new  purple  dresses.  Behind  them 
again  came  the  phalanxes  from  the  camp  with  their  brazen 
shields,  filling  all  the  plain  with  the  glittering  of  their 
armour,  and  making  the  hills  ring  with  their  shouts.  So 
swiftly  and  boldly  did  they  advance  that  those  who  were 
first  slain  fell  two  furlongs  only  from  the  Roman  camp. 

XIX.  When  the  battle  began,  iEmilius  came  up,  and 
found  the  front  ranks  of  the  Macedonians  had  struck  their 
spear-heads  into  the  Roman  shields,  so  that  they  could 
not  reach  tbem  with  their  swords.  AVhen  also  the  other 
Macedonians  took  their  shields  off  their  shoulders  and 
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placed  them  in  front,  and  then  at  the  word  of  command  all 
brought  down  their  pikes,  he.  viewing  the  gi'eat  strength 
of  that  serried  mass  of  shields,  and  the  menacing  look 
of  the  speai-s  that  bristled  before  them,  was  amazed  and 
terrified,  having  never  seen  a  more  imposing  spectacle  — 
and  often  afterwards  he  used  to  speak  of  that  sight,  and 
of  his  o^*n  feelings  at  it.  At  the  time,  however,  he  put 
on  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  look,  and  rode  along  the  ranks 
showing  himself  to  the  men  without  helmet  or  cuirass. 
But  the  Macedonian  kintr,  according  to  Polybius,  having 
joined  battle,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  cowardice,  and  rode 
oif  to  the  city  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  going  to 
sacrifice  to  Herakles,  a  god  unlikely  to  receive  the  base 
oflferings  of  cowards  or  to  fulfil  their  unreasonable  prayers  ; 
for  it  is  not  reasonable  that  he  who  does  not  shoot  should 
hit  the  mark,  nor  that  he  who  docs  not  stand  fast  at  his 
post  should  win  the  day,  or  that  the  helpless  man  should 
succeed  or  the  coward  prosper.  But  the  god  heard  the 
prayers  of  ^milius,  for  he  prayed  for  victory  whilst 
fighting,  sword  in  hand,  and  invited  the  god  into  the 
battle  to  aid  him.  Not  but  what  one  Poseidonius,  who 
says  that  he  took  part  in  these  transactions,  and  wrote  a 
history''  of  Pereeus  in  many  volumes,  saj's  that  it  was  not 
from  cowardice,  or  on  the  i)retext  of  oft'ering  sacrifice  that 
he  left  the  field,  but  that  on  the  day  before  the  battle  lie 
was  kicked  on  the  leg  by  a  horse ;  that  in  the  battle, 
though  in  great  pain,  and  entreated  by  his  friends  to 
desist,  he  ordered  a  horse  to  be  brought,  and  without 
armour  rode  up  to  the  phalanx.  Here  as  many  missiles 
were  tlying  about  from  both  sides,  an  iron  javelin  struck 
him,  not  fairly  with  its  point,  but  it  ran  obliquely  down 
his  left  side,  tearing  his  tunic,  and  causing  a  dark  bruise 
on  his  flesh,  the  scar  of  which  was  long  visible.  This  is 
what  Poseidonius  urges  in  defence  of  Perseus. 

XX.  Now  as  the  Komans  when  they  met  the  phalanx 
could  make  no  impression  upon  it,  Salovius,  the  leader  of 
the  Pelignians,  seized  the  standard  of  his  regiment  and 
threw  it  among  the  enemy.  The  Pelignians,  as  the  loss 
of  a  standard  is  thought  to  1x3  a  crime  and  an  impiety  by 
all  Italians,  rushed  to  the  place,  and  a  fierce  conflict 
began   there   with   terrible   slaughter.      The   one   party 
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tried  to  dash  aside  the  long  spears  with  their  swords, 
and  to  push  them  with  their  shields,  and  to  seize  them 
away  with  their  very  hands,  while  the  Macedonians, 
wielding  their  spears  with  both  hands,  drove  them 
through  their  opponents,  armour  and  all :  for  no  shield 
or  corslet  could  resist  their  thrust.  They  then  cast  over 
their  own  heads  the  bodies  of  these  Pelignians  and 
Marrucini,  who  pressed  madly  like  wild  creatures  up 
to  the  line  of  spears  and  certain  death.  When  the  first 
rank  fell  in  this  manner,  those  behind  gave  way :  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  fled,  but  they  retreated  to  a 
mountain  called  Olokrus,  Poseidonius  tells  us  that 
^milius  tore  his  clothes  in  despair  at  seeing  these  men 
give  ground,  while  the  other  Eomans  were  confounded 
at  the  phalanx,  which  could  not  be  assailed,  but  with  its 
close  line  of  spears,  like  a  palisade,  offered  no  point  for 
attack.  But  when  he  saw  that,  from  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground,  and  the  length  of  their  line,  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx  did  not  preserve  its  alignment,  and  was 
breaking  into  gaps  and  breaches,  as  is  natural  should 
happen  in  a  great  army,  according  to  the  different  attacks 
of  the  combatants,  who  made  it  bulge  inwards  in  one 
place,  and  outward  in  another,  then  he  came  swiftly 
up,  and  dividing  his  men  into  companies,  ordered 
them  to  force  their  way  into  the  spaces  and  intervals  of 
the  enemy's  line,  and  to  make  their  attack,  not  in  any 
one  place  all  together,  but  in  several,  as  they  were  broken 
up  into  several  bodies.  As  soon  as  yEmilius  had  given 
these  instructions  to  the  officers,  who  communicated  them 
to  the  men,  they  charged  into  the  spaces,  and  at  once 
some  attacked  the  now  helpless  Macedonians  in  flank, 
while  others  got  into  their  rear  and  cut  them  off.  The 
phalanx  dissolved  immediately,  and  with  it  was  lost  all 
the  power  and  mutual  assistance  which  it  gave.  Fighting 
in  single  combats  or  small  groups,  the  Macedonians  struck 
in  vain  with  their  little  daggers  at  the  strong  shields 
reaching  to  their  feet  carried  by  the  Eomans.  Their 
light  targets  could  ill  ward  off  the  blows  of  the  Eoman 
sword,  which  cut  right  through  all  their  defensive 
armour.  After  a  useless  resistance  they  turned  and  fled. 
XXI.  But  the  fight  was  a  sharp  one.     Here  Marcus, 
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the  son  of  Cato,  .Eniiliiis's  son-in-law,  whilst  fighting  with 
great  valour  let  fall  his  sword.  Educated  as  lie  had  been 
in  the  strictest  princi]iles  of  honour,  and  owii>g  it  to  such 
a  father  to  give  extraordinary  proofs  of  courage,  he 
thought  that  life  would  be  intolerable  for  him  if  he 
allowed  an  enemy  to  carry  off  such  a  trophy  from  him, 
and  ran  about  calling  upon  everj'  friend  or  acquaintance 
whom  he  saw  to  help  him  to  recover  it.  Many  brave 
men  thus  assembled,  and  with  one  accord  left  the  rest 
of  the  army  and  followed  him.  After  a  sharp  conflict 
and  much  slaiighter.  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy 
from  the  ground,  and  having  tlius  chased  it.  they  betook 
themselves  to  searching  for  the  sword.  When  at  last 
after  much  trouble  it  was  found  among  the  heaps  of  arms 
and  corjises,  they  were  overjoyed,  and  with  a  shout 
assailed  those  of  the  enemy  who  still  resisted.  At  length 
the  three  thousand  picked  men  were  all  slain  fighting 
in  their  ranks.  A  great  slaughter  took  place  among 
the  others  as  they  fled,  so  that  the  plain  and  the  skirts  of 
the  hills  were  covered  with  corpses,  and  the  stream  of 
the  river  Leukus  ran  red  with  blood  even  on  the  day 
after  the  battle ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  men  perished.  Of  the  Eomans 
there  fell  a  hundred,  according  to  Poseidonius,  but  Nasica 
says  only  eighty. 

XXII.  This  battle,  fraught  with  such  important  issues, 
was  decided  in  a  remarkably  short  time ;  beginning  to 
fight  at  the  ninth  hour,  the  Komans  were  victorious  before 
the  tenth.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  occupied  in 
pursuit,  which  being  pressed  for  some  fifteen  (English) 
miles,  it  was  late  Ix'fore  they  returned  to  their  camp. 
All  the  officers  on  their  return  were  met  by  their  servants 
with  torches,  and  conducted  with  songs  of  triumph  to 
their  tents,  which  were  illuminated  and  wreathed  with 
ivy  aod  laurel  ;  but  the  general  himself  was  deeply 
dejected.  The  j'oungest  of  the  two  sons  who  were  serving 
under  him — his  own  favourite,  the  nobk-st  of  all  his 
children  in  character — was  nowhere  to  lie  found ;  and  it 
wa«  feared  that.  Ixiiug  high-spirited  and  generous,  though 
but  a  boy  in  years,  he  must  have  become  mixed  up  with 
the  enemy,  and  so  perished.     The  whole  army  learned  the 
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cause  of  his  sorrow  and  perplexity,  and  quitting  their 
suppers,  ran  about  with  torches,  some  to  the  tent  of 
^milius,  and  some  outside  the  camp  to  look  for  him 
among  the  corpses.  The  whole  camp  was  filled  with 
sorrow,  and  all  the  plain  with  noise,  covered  as  it  was 
with  men  shouting  for  Scipio — for  he  had  won  all  hearts 
from  the  very  beginning,  having  beyond  all  his  kinsfolk 
the  power  of  commanding  the  affections  of  men.  Very 
late  at  night,  after  he  had  been  all  but  given  up  for  lost, 
he  came  in  with  two  or  three  comrades,  covered  with  the 
blood  of  the  enemies  he  had  slain,  having,  like  a  well-bred 
hound,  been  thoughtlessly  carried  along  by  the  joy  of  the 
chase.  This  was  that  Scipio  who  afterwards  took  by 
storm  Carthage  and  Nvimantia,  and  became  by  far  the 
most  famous  and  powerful  of  all  the  Eomans  of  his  time. 
So  fortune,  deferring  to  another  season  the  expression  of 
her  jealousy  at  his  success,  now  permitted  ^milius  to 
take  an  unalloyed  pleasure  in  his  victory. 

XXIII.  Perseus  fled  from  Pydna  to  Pella,  his  cavalry 
having,  as  one  would  expect,  all  got  safe  out  of  the  action. 
But  when  the  infantry  met  them,  they  abused  them  as 
cowards  and  traitors,  and  began  to  push  them  from  their 
horses  and  deal  them  blows,  and  so  Perseus,  terrified  at  the 
disturbance,  forsook  the  main  road,  and  to  avoid  detection 
took  off"  his  purple  robe  and  laid  it  before  him,  and  carried 
his  crown  in  his  hand  ;  and,  that  he  might  talk  to  his  friends 
as  he  walked,  he  got  off  his  horse,  and  led  him.  But  one 
of  them  made  excuse  that  he  must  tie  his  shoes,  another 
that  he  must  water  his  horse,  another  that  he  must  get 
himself  a  drink,  and  so  they  gradually  fell  off  from  him 
and  left  him,  not  fearing  the  rage  of  the  enemy  so  much 
as  his  cruelty :  for,  exasperated  by  his  defeat,  he  tried  to 
fasten  the  blame  of  it  upon  others  instead  of  himself. 
When  he  came  to  Pella,  his  treasurers  Euktus  and  Eulaeus 
met  him  and  blamed  him  for  what  had  happened,  and  in 
an  outspoken  and  unseasonable  way  gave  him  advice  :  at 
which  he  was  so  much  enraged  that  he  stabbed  them  both 
dead  with  his  dagger.  After  this  no  one  stayed  with  him 
except  Evander  a  Cretan,  Archedamus  an  ^tolian,  and 
Xeon  a  Boeotian.  Of  the  common  soldiers  the  Cretans 
followed  him,  not  from  any  love  they  bore  him,  but  being 
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as  eager  for  his  riches  as  bees  are  for  honey.  For  he 
carried  great  store  of  wealth  with  him,  and  out  of  it  dis- 
tributed among  the  Cretans  cups  and  bowls  and  other 
gold  and  silver  plate  to  the  amount  of  fifty  talents.  But 
when  he  reached  first  Amphipolis.  and  then  Galepsus,  and 
had  got  a  little  the  better  of  his  fears,  his  old  malady  of 
meanness  attacked  him,  and  he  would  complain  to  his 
friends  that  he  had  flung  some  of  the  drinking  cups  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  the  Cretans  by  mistake,  and  en- 
treated with  tears  those  who  had  them  to  give  back  and 
take  the  value  in  money.  Those  who  understood  his  cha- 
racter were  not  taken  in  by  this  attempt  to  play  the 
Cretan  with  men  of  Crete,  but  some  believed  him  and  lost 
their  cups  for  nothing.  For  he  never  paid  the  money,  but 
having  swindled  his  friends  out  of  thirty  talents,  which 
soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  sailed  with  the 
money  to  Samothi-ace,  and  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
the  Dioskuri  as  a  suppliant. 

XXIV.  The  peo]ile  of  Macedon  have  always  been 
thought  to  love  their  kings,  but  now,  as  if  some  main  prop 
had  broken,  and  the  whole  edifice  of  government  fallen  to 
the  ground,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  iEmilius,  and  in 
two  days  constituted  him  master  of  the  entire  kingdom. 
This  seems  to  confirm  the  ojiinion  of  those  who  say  that 
these  successes  were  owing  to  es^iecial  good  fortune :  and 
the  incident  of  the  sacrifice  also  was  clearly  sent  from 
Heaven.  For  when  ^Emilius  was  offering  sacrifice  at  Am- 
phijxjlis,  when  the  sacred  rites  had  been  performed,  light- 
ning came  down  upon  the  altar,  and  biirned  up  the  offer- 
ing. But  in  its  miraculous  character  and  good  luck  the 
swiftness  with  which  the  news  spread  surpasses  all  these  ; 
for  on  the  fourth  day  after  Perseus  had  been  vanquished 
at  Pydna,  while  the  people  at  Rome  were  assembled  at  a 
horse  race,  siuldenly  there  arose  amongst  tliem  a  rumour 
that  ^'Emilius  had  defeated  Perseus  in  a  great  battle  and 
had  sulKlued  all  Macedonia.  Thi.s  report  soon  spread  among 
the  populace,  wlio  expressed  their  joy  by  applause  and 
shouts  throughout  the  city  all  that  day.  Afterwards,  as 
the  report  could  Ixj  traced  to  no  trustworthy  source,  but 
was  merely  repeated  among  them  vaguely,  it  was  dis- 
believed and  came  to  nothing  ;  but  in  a  few  days  they 
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learned  the  real  story,  and  wondered  at  the  mmour  which 
had  preceded  it,  combining  truth  with  falsehood. 

XXV.  There  is  a  legend  that  the  news  of  the  battle  on 
the  river  Sagra  in  Italy  against  the  natives  was  carried 
the  same  day  into  Peloponnesus,  and  that  of  the  battle  of 
Mykale  against  the  Medes  was  so  carried  to  Plataea. 
The  victory  of  the  Eomans  over  the  Latins  under  the 
exiled  Tarquins  was  rejiorted  at  Kome  a  little  after  it  took 
place,  by  two  men,  tall  and  fair,  who  came  from  the  army. 
These  men  they  conjectured  to  have  been  the  Dioskuri 
(Castor  and  Pollux).  The  first  man  who  fell  in  with 
them  as  they  stood  in  the  forum,  near  the  fountain,  found 
them  washing  their  horses,  which  were  covered  with 
Bweat.  He  marvelled  much  at  their  tale  of  the  victory  ; 
and  then  they  are  said  to  have  smiled  serenely  and  stroked 
his  beard,  wliich  instantly  changed  from  black  to  yellow, 
thus  causing  l)is  story  to  be  believed,  besides  winning  for 
him  tlie  soubriquet  of  Ahenobarbus,  which  means  '  brazen 
beard.'  But  that  which  happened  in  our  own  time  will 
make  all  these  credible.  When  Antonius  rebelled  against 
Domitian,  and  a  great  war  in  Germany  was  expected, 
Eome  was  greatlj^  disturbed  till  suddenly  there  arose 
among  the  people  a  rumour  of  victory,  and  a  storj''  ran 
through  Eome  that  Antonius  himself  was  killed,  and  that 
the  army  under  him  had  been  utterly  exterminated.  And 
this  report  was  so  clear  and  forcible,  that  many  of  the 
magistrates  offered  sacrifice  for  the  victory.  When  the 
originator  of  it  was  sought  for,  as  he  could  not  be  found, 
but  the  story  when  traced  from  one  man  to  another  was 
lost  in  the  vast  crowd  as  if  in  the  sea,  and  appeared  to 
have  no  solid  foundation,  all  belief  in  it  died  away :  but 
when  Domitian  set  out  with  his  forces  to  the  war,  he  was 
met  on  the  way  by  messengers  with  despatches  describing 
the  victory.  The  day  of  this  success  was  the  same  as 
that  stated  by  the  rumours,  though  the  places  were  more 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  (English)  miles  distant. 
All  men  of  our  own  time  know  this  to  be  true. 

XXVI.  Cnseus  Octavius,  the  admiral  under  ^milius's 
orders,  now  cruised  round  Samothrace.  He  did  not,  from 
religious  motives,  violate  Perseus's  right  of  sanctuary, 
but  prevented  his  leaving  the  island  and  escaping.     But 
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nevertheless  Perseus  somehow  outwitted  him  so  far  as  to 
bribe  one  Oroandes,  a  Cretan,  who  possessed  a  small 
vessel,  to  take  him  on  board.  But  this  man  like  a  time 
Cretan  took  the  money  away  by  night,  and  bidding  him 
come  the  next  night  with  his  family  and  attendants  to 
the  harlHJur  near  the  temple  of  Demeter,  as  soon  as  evening 
fell,  set  sail.  Now  Perseus  suftered  pitiably  in  forcing 
himself,  and  his  wife  and  children,  who  were  unused  to 
hardships,  through  a  narrow  window  in  the  wall,  and  set 
up  a  most  pititul  wailing  when  some  one  who  met  him 
Avandering  on  the  beach  showed  him  the  ship  of  Oroandes 
under  sail  far  away  at  sea.  Day  was  now  breaking,  and 
having  lost  his  last  hope,  he  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  the 
town  wall,  and  got  into  it  with  his  wife,  before  the 
Eomans,  though  they  saw  him,  could  prevent  him.  But 
his  children  he  had  entrusted  to  a  man  named  Ion,  who 
once  had  been  a  favourite  of  his,  but  now  betrayed  him, 
and  delivered  them  up  to  the  Eomaus,  thus  providing  the 
chief  means  to  compel  him,  like  a  wild  animal,  to  come  and 
surrender  himself  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  his 
children.  He  felt  most  confidence  in  Xasica,  and  inquired 
for  him,  but  as  he  was  not  present,  after  lamenting  his  fate, 
and  reflecting  on  the  impossibility  of  acting  otherwise,  he 
surrendered  himself  to  Cnaeus. 

Now  he  was  able  to  prove  that  he  had  a  vice  yet  more 
sordid  than  avarice,  namely,  l^ase  love  of  life ;  by  which 
he  lost  even  his  title  to  pity,  the  only  consolation  of 
which  fortune  does  not  deprive  the  fallen.  He  begged 
to  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  ^Emilius,  who,  to  show 
respect  to  a  great  man  who  had  met  with  a  terrible 
misfortune,  rose,  and  walked  to  meet  him  with  his  friends, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  But  Perseus  offered  a  degrading 
spectacle  by  flinging  himself  down  upon  his  face  and 
embracing  his  knees,  with  unmanly  cries  and  entreaties, 
which  /Emilius  could  not  endure  to  listen  to ;  but  looking 
on  him  with  a  pained  and  sad  expression,  said,  "  Wretched 
man :  why  do  you  by  this  conduct  deprive  furtune  of  all 
blame,  by  making  yourself  seem  to  deserve  your  mishaps, 
and  to  have  been  unworthy  of  your  former  prosperity, 
but  worthy  of  your  present  miserj-?  And  why  do  you 
depreciate  the  value  of  my  victory,  and  make  my  success 
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a  small  one,  by  proving  degenerate  and  an  unworthy 
antagonist  for  Romans?  Valour,  however  unfortunate, 
commands  great  respect  even  from  enemies :  but  the 
Eomans  despise  cowardice,  even  though  it  be  prosperous." 
XXYII.  However,  he  raised  him  from  the  ground, 
and,  having  given  him  his  hand,  he  entrusted  him  to 
Tubero,  and  then  taking  into  his  own  tent  his  sons,  sons- 
in-law,  and  most  of  the  younger  officers,  he  sat  silent, 
wTapt  in  thought  for  some  time,  to  their  astonishment. 
Then  he  said,  "  Ought  a  man  to  be  confident  that  he 
deserves  his  good  fortune,  and  think  much  of  himself 
when  he  has  overcome  a  nation,  or  city,  or  empire ;  or 
does  fortune  give  this  as  an  example  to  the  victor  also  of 
the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  which  never  continue 
in  one  stay  ?  For  what  time  can  there  be  for  us  mortals 
to  feel  confident,  when  our  victories  over  others  especially 
compel  us  to  dread  fortune,  and  while  we  are  exulting, 
the  reflection  that  the  fatal  day  comes  now  to  one,  now  to 
another,  in  regular  succession,  dashes  our  joy.  Can  we, 
who  in  less  than  an  hour  have  trampled  under  our  feet 
the  successor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  so  powerful 
and  mighty,  and  who  see  these  kings  who  but  lately  were 
guarded  by  their  tens  of  thousands  of  foot  and  thousands 
of  horse,  now  receiving  their  daily  bread  from  the  hands 
of  their  foes,  can  we  suppose  that  our  present  prosperity 
is  likely  to  endure  for  all  time?  You,  young  men,  be 
sure  that  you  lay  aside  your  haughty  looks  and  vainglory 
in  your  victory,  and  await  with  humility  what  the  future 
may  bring  forth,  ever  considering  what  form  of  retribution 
Heaven  may  have  in  store  for  us  to  set  off  against  our 
present  good  fortune."  They  say  that  ^milius  spoke 
long  in  this  strain,  and  sent  away  his  young  officers  w^ith 
their  pride  and  boastfuluess  well  curbed  and  restrained 
by  his  words,  as  though  with  a  bridle. 

XXVIII.  After  these  events  he  sent  the  army  into 
cantonments,  to  rest,  and  he  himself  set  out  to  visit 
Greece,  making  a  progress  which  was  both  glorious  and 
beneficent ;  for  in  the  cities  to  which  he  came  he  restored 
the  popular  constitutions,  and  bestowed  on  them  presents 
from  the  king's  treasury,  of  com  and  oil.  For  so  much, 
they  say,  was  found  stored  up,  that  aU  those  who  received 
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it  and  aslced  for  it.  were  satisfied  before  the  mass  could  be 
exhausted.  At  Delphi,  sccinjz;  a  large  square  column  of 
■white  marble,  on  which  a  golden  statue  of  Perseus  was  to 
have  been  placed,  he  ordered  his  own  to  be  placed  there, 
as  the  vanquished  ought  to  give  place  to  the  victors. 
At  Olympia,  as  the  story  goes,  he  uttered  that  well- 
known  saj-ing,  that  Pheidias  had  carved  the  very  Zeus 
of  Homer. 

"When  ten  commissioners  arrived  from  Eome,  he  restored 
to  the  Macedonians  their  countrj'  to  dwell  in,  and  their 
cities  free  and  independent,  imposing  upon  them  a  tribute 
of  a  hundred  talents,  only  half  what  they  used  to  pay  to 
their  kings.  He  exhibited  gj'mnastic  spectacles  of  every 
kind,  and  gave  splendid  sacrifices  and  feasts  in  honour 
of  the  gods,  having  boundless  resources  for  the  purpose 
in  the  king's  treasury ;  and  in  ordering  and  arranging 
each  man's  place  at  table,  and  saluting  him  according  to 
his  merit  and  degree,  he  showed  such  a  delicate  perception 
t)f  propriety,  that  the  Greeks  were  astonished  that  he 
should  carrj'  his  administrative  talent  even  into  his 
amusements,  and  be  so  business-like  in  trifles.  But  he 
was  always  delighted  that  though  many  splendid  things 
were  prepared,  he  himself  was  the  chief  object  of  interest 
to  his  guests,  and  when  they  expressed  their  surprise  at 
his  taking  such  jjains,  he  would  answer  that  the  same 
mind  can  anay  an  army  for  battle  in  the  most  terrific 
fashion,  or  a  feast  in  the  most  acceptable  one.  All  men 
praised  to  the  skies  his  generous  magnanimity,  because, 
when  a  great  mass  of  gold  and  silver  was  collected  from 
tlie  king's  treasury,  he  would  not  so  much  as  look  at  it, 
but  handed  it  over  to  the  quaestors  to  be  put  into  the 
public  treasur}'.  Of  all  the  spoil,  he  only  allowed  his 
sons,  who  were  fond  of  reading,  to  take  the  king's  books  ; 
and  when  distributing  prizes  for  distingiiished  bravery 
in  action,  he  gave  yF.lius  Tubero.  his  son-in-law,  a  t>ilver 
cup  of  five  pounds'  weight.  This  Tubero  is  he  whom  we 
said  lived  with  fifteen  other  kinsfolk  on  a  small  farm,  which 
supported  tliem  all.  And  that,  they  say,  was  the  first 
piece  of  plate  that  ever  was  seen  in  the  /Elian  household, 
brought  there  by  honourable  valour ;  for  before  that  neither 
they  nor  their  -wives  used  either  gold  or  silver  plate. 

2  G  2 
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XXIX.  When  he  had  settled  all  things  properly  ha 
took  leave  of  the  Greeks,  and  reminding  the  Macedonians 
to  keep  by  orderly  and  unanimous  conduct  the  liberty 
■which  the  Eomans  had  bestowed  upon  them,  he  started 
for  Epirus,  as  the  Senate  had  passed  a  decree  that  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  present  in  the  battle  against  Perseus 
should  be  gratified  with  the  spoil  of  the  cities  of  Epirus. 
Desiring  therefore  to  fall  upon  them  all  at  once  and 
unexpectedly,  he  sent  for  ten  of  the  chief  men  from  each 
city,  and  ordered  them  to  bring  together,  on  a  fixed  day, 
all  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  had  in  their  houses  and 
temples.  With  each  party  he  sent,  as  if  for  this  purpose, 
a  guard  of  soldiers  and  a  captain,  who  was  to  pretend  that 
he  came  to  seek  for  and  receive  the  money.  But  when 
day  broke,  they  all  at  the  same  time  fell  to  sacking  and 
plundering  the  cities,  so  that,  in  one  hour,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  people  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  seventy 
cities  plundered ;  yet  from  such  ruin  and  destruction  as 
this,  there  resulted  no  more  than  eleven  drachmae  for  each 
soldier,  while  all  mankind  shuddered  at  this  termination 
of  the  war,  that  a  whole  nation  should  be  cut  to  pieces  to 
produce  such  a  pitiful  present. 

XXX.  ^milius,  having  performed  this  work,  greatly 
against  his  real  nature,  which  was  kind  and  gentle, 
proceeded  to  Oricum,  and  thence  crossed  to  Italy  with  his 
army.  He  himself  sailed  up  the  river  Tiber  in  the  king's 
own  ship  of  sixteen  banks  of  oars,  adorned  with  the  arms 
of  the  vanquished,  and  crowns  of  victory  and  crimson  flags, 
so  that  all  the  people  of  Eome  came  out  in  a  body  as  if  to 
a  foretaste  of  the  spectacle  of  his  triumphal  entry,  and 
walked  beside  his  ship  as  she  was  gently  rowed  up  the 
river.  But  the  soldiery,  casting  longing  glances  at  the 
king's  treasure,  like  men  who  had  not  met  with  their 
deserts,  were  angry  and  dissatisfied  with  ^milius ;  for  this 
reason  really,  though  the  charge  they  openly  put  forward 
was  that  he  was  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  ruler :  so  they 
showed  no  eagerness  for  the  triumph. 

Servius  Galba,*  an  enemy  of  -^Emilius,  who  had  once 
commanded  a  legion  under  him,  hearing  this,  plucked  up 

*  He  had  been  military  tribune  of  the  second  legion  in  Macedonia. 
Liv.  slv.  35. 
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spiiit  to  propose  openly  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  a 
triumph.  He  dissoiuinated  amon<^  the  soldiers  many 
calumnies  against  their  general,  and  so  still  more  exas- 
perately  their  j)resent  temper ;  next  he  asked  tlie  tribunes 
of  the  plebs  for  another  day,  as  that  day  would  not  suffice 
for  his  speech,  only  four  hours  I'emaining  of  it.  However, 
the  tribunes  bade  him  speak,  and  he,  beginning  a  long 
and  abusive  speech,  consumed  all  the  time.  At  niglitfall 
the  tribunes  dismissed  the  assembly.  But  the  soldiers, 
now  grown  bolder,  assembled  round  Galba,  and,  forming 
themselves  into  an  organized  body,  again  at  daybreak 
occupied  the  capitol ;  for  it  was  thither  that  the  tribunes 
had  summoned  the  people. 

XXXI.  The  voting  began  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  and 
the  first  tril»e  voted  against  the  triumph.  Soon  the 
rumour  of  this  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  people  and  to  the 
Senate.  Though  the  masses  were  grieved  at  the  shameful 
treatment  of  ^tmilius,  they  exhausted  themselves  in 
useless  clamour,  but  the  leading  men  of  the  Senate  crying 
out  one  to  another  that  what  was  going  on  Avas  scandalous, 
encouraged  each  other  to  resist  the  licentious  violence  of 
the  soldiers,  who,  if  not  restrained,  were  ready  to  use  any 
kind  of  lawless  violt-nce  to  prevent  Paulus  ^milius  enjoy- 
ing tlie  reward  of  his  victory.  These  men  pushed  the 
mob  aside,  and  mounting  to  the  capitol  in  a  body,  bade 
the  tribunes  stop  the  vcjting  until  they  had  said  what 
they  wished  to  tb.e  people.  When  voting  ceased  and 
silence  was  obtained,  Marcus  Servilius,  a  man  of  consular 
rank,  who  had  challenged  and  slain  twenty-three  enemies 
in  single  coml)at,  spoke  as  follows  : — "  What  a  commander 
iEmilius  Paulus  must  be,  you  are  now  best  able  to  judge, 
seeing  with  what  a  disol>edient  and  worthless  army  he 
has  succeedtid  in  such  great  exploits ;  but  I  am  surprised 
at  the  peo[>lo'8  being  proud  of  the  triumphs  over  the 
Illyrians  an<l  Ligurians,  and  begrudging  itself  the  sight 
of  the  king  of  ^lacedon  bi-ought  alive,  and  all  the  glories 
of  Philip  and  Alexander  carried  captive  to  the  arms  of 
Rome,  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  on  the  unfounded 
rumour  of  this  victorj'  being  circulated,  you  sacrificed 
to  the  gods,  praying  that  j'ou  soon  might  behold  this 
spectacle,  yet  now  that  the  army  has  returned  after  a  real 
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victory,  you  refuse  the  gods  the  honour  and  yourself  the 
pleasure  of  it,  as  if  you  feared  to  see  the  extent  of  your 
successes,  or  wished  to  spare  the  feelings  of  your  captive 
enemy ;  though  it  would  show  a  nobler  feeling  than  pity 
for  him,  not  to  deprive  your  general  of  his  triumph  for  a 
mean  grudge.  Your  baseness  has  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  a  man  without  a  scar,  with  his  body  delicately 
nurtured  in  the  shade,  dares  to  speak  about  generalship 
and  triumphs  before  us  who  have  learned  by  so  many 
wounds  to  judge  of  a  general's  vice  and  virtues."  As  he 
spoke,  he  opened  his  clothes,  and  showed  his  breast  with 
an  incredible  number  of  scars  upon  it ;  then  turning  to 
Galba,  who  had  made  some  remarks  not  very  decent 
"  You  laugh,"  said  he,  "  at  these  other  marks  :  but  I  glory 
in  them  before  my  countrj-men,  for  I  got  them  by  riding, 
night  and  day,  in  their  service.  But  come,  bring  them  to 
vote  ;  I  will  go  amongst  tliem  and  follow  them  all  to  the 
poll,  that  I  may  know  those  who  are  cowardly  and 
ungrateful,  and  like  rather  to  be  ruled  by  a  demagogue 
than  by  a  true  general." 

XXXII.  These  words  are  said  to  have  caused  such  re- 
morse and  repentance  among  the  soldiers,  that  all  the  tribes 
voted  ^milius  his  triumph.  It  is  said  to  have  been  cele- 
brated thus.  The  people,  dressed  in  white  robes,  looked  on 
from  jilatforms  erected  in  the  horse  course,  which  they  call 
the  Circus,  and  round  the  Forum,  and  in  all  other  places 
which  gave  them  a  view  of  the  procession.  Every  temple 
was  open,  and  full  of  flowers  and  incense,  and  many  officials 
with  staves  drove  oif  people  who  formed  disorderly  mobs, 
and  kept  the  way  clear.  The  procession  was  divided  into 
three  days.  The  first  scarcely  sufficed  for  the  display  of 
the  captured  statues,  sculptures,  and  paintings,  which 
were  carried  on  two  hundred  and  fifty  carriages.  On  the 
following  day  the  finest  and  most  costly  of  the  Macedonian 
arms  and  armour  were  borne  along  in  many  waggons, 
glittering  with  newly  burnished  brass  and  iron,  and 
arranged  in  a  carefully  studied  disorder,  helmets  upon 
shields,  and  corslets  upon  greaves,  with  Cretan  targets, 
Thracian  wicker  shields  and  quivers  mixed  with  horses' 
bits,  naked  swords  rising  out  of  these,  and  the  long  spears 
of  the  phalanx  ranged  in  order  above  them,  making  a  har- 
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monions  clash  of  anus,  as  they  wci'e  arranged  to  clatter 
when  they  were  driven  along,  with  a  harsh  and  menacing 
sound,  so  that  the  sight  of  them  even  after  victory  was  not 
without  terror.  After  the  waggons  which  bore  the  arms 
walked  three  thousand  men,  carrying  the  silver  coin  in 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  earthen  vessels,  each  carrying 
three  talents,  and  borne  by  four  men.  Others  carried  the 
silver  drinking  horns,  and  goblets  and  chalices,  eachof  them 
disposed  so  that  it  could  be  well  seen,  and  all  remarkable 
for  tlieir  size  and  the  boldness  of  their  carving. 

XXXIII.  On  the  third  day,  at  earliest  dawn,  marched 
the  trumpeters,  not  playing  the  music  of  a  march,  but 
sounding  the  notes  which  animate  the  Romans  for  a 
charge.  After  them  were  led  along  a  hundred  and  twenty 
fat  oxen  with  gilded  horns,  adorned  with  crowns  and 
wreaths.  They  were  led  by  youths  clad  in  fincl3--fringed 
waistcloths  in  which  to  do  the  sacrifice,  Avhile  boys 
carried  the  wine  for  the  libations  in  gold  and  silver  vessels. 
After  these  came  men  carrying  the  gold  coin,  divided  into 
vessels  of  three  talents  each  like  the  silver.  The  number 
of  these  vessels  was  eighty  all  but  three.  Tlien  came 
those  who  carried  the  consecrated  bowl  which  ^Emilius 
had  made  of  ten  talents  of  gold  adorned  with  jewels,  and 
men  carrying  the  plate  of  Antigonus  and  Seleukus,  and 
cups  of  Tiierikles-ware,*  and  all  Perseus's  own  service  of 
gold  plate. 

Next  came  the  chariot  of  Perseus  with  his  armour ;  and 
his  crown  set  upon  the  tup  of  his  armour  :  and  then  after 
a  little  interval  came  the  captive  children  of  the  king, 
and  with  them  a  tearful  band  of  nurses  and  teachers,  who 
held  out  their  hands  in  supplication  to  the  spectators,  and 
taught  the  children  to  beg  them  for  mercy.  There  were 
two  boys  and  one  girl,  all  too  young  to  comprehend  the 
extent  of  their  misfoi'tune.  This  carelessness  made  their 
fallen  state  all  the  more  pitial)le,  so  that  Perseus  himself 
walked  almost  unnoticed  ;  for  the  Romans  in  their  pity 
had  eyes  only  for  the  children,  and  many  shed  tears,  while 
all  felt  that  tlie  sight  was  more  painful  than  pleasing  till 
the  children  were  gone  by. 

XXXIV.  Behind   the   children   and  their  attendants 
*  Tbis  was  a  particular  kind  of  pottery,  originally  made  at  Corinth. 
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walked  Perseus  himself,  dressed  in  a  dark-coloured  cloak 
with,  country  boots,  seeming  to  be  dazed  and  stupefied  by 
the  greatness  of  his  fall.  A  band  of  his  friends  and 
associates  followed  him  with  grief-laden  countenances, 
and,  by  their  constantly  looking  at  Perseus,  and  weeping, 
gave  the  spectators  the  idea  that  they  bewailed  his  fate 
without  taking  any  thought  about  their  own.  However, 
Perseus  had  sent  to  ^milius  asking  to  be  excused  the 
walking  in  procession ;  but  he,  as  it  seems  in  mockery  of 
his  cowardice  and  love  of  life,  answered,  "  That  was 
formerly  in  his  own  hands,  and  is  now  if  he  pleases." 
Meaning  that  death  was  preferable  to  dishonour ;  but  the 
dastard  had  not  spirit  enough  for  that,  but  buoyed  up  by 
some  hope,  became  a  part  of  his  otvti  spoils. 

After  these  were  borne  golden  crowns,  four  hundred  in 
number,  which  the  cities  of  Greece  had  sent  to  ^milius 
with  deputations,  in  recognition  of  his  success.  Next  he 
came  himself,  sitting  in  a  S2:)lendid  chariot,  a  man  worth 
looking  upon  even  without  his  present  grandeur,  dressed 
in  a  purple  robe  sprinkled  with  gold,  and  holding  a  branch 
of  laurel  in  his  right  hand.  All  the  army  was  crowned 
with  laurel  and  followed  the  car  of  the  general  in  military 
array,  at  one  time  singing  and  laughing  over  old  country 
songs,  then  raising  in  chorus  the  paean  of  victory  and 
recital  of  their  deeds,  to  the  glory  of  ^Emilius,  who  was 
gazed  upon  and  envied  by  all,  disliked  by  no  good  man. 
Yet  it  seems  that  some  deity  is  charged  with  tempering 
these  great  and  excessive  pieces  of  good  fortune,  and 
skimming  as  it  were  the  cream  off  human  life,  so  that 
none  may  be  absolutely  without  his  ills  in  this  life  ;  but  as 
Homer  says,  they  may  seem  to  fare  best  whose  fortune 
partakes  equally  of  good  and  evil. 

XXXV.  For  he  had  four  sons,  two,  as  has  been  already 
related,  adopted  into  other  families,  Scipio  and  Fabius ; 
and  two  others  who  were  still  children,  by  his  second 
wife,  who  lived  in  his  own  house.  Of  these,  one  died  five 
days  before  ^milius's  triumph,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
the  other,  twelve  years  old,  died  three  days  after  it ;  so 
that  there  was  no  Roman  that  did  not  grieve  for  him,  and 
all  trembled  at  the  cruelty  of  fortune,  which  had  burst 
into  a  house  filled  with  joy  and  gladness,  and  mingled 
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tears  and  funeral  dirges  with  the  triumphal  paeans  and 
songs  of  victory. 

XXXVI.  Yet  ^Emilius.  rightly  thinking  that  courage 
is  as  valuable  in  supporting  misfortunes  as  it  is  against 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  so  arranged  matters  as  to  show 
that  for  him  the  evil  was  overshadowed  by  the  good,  and 
that  his  private  sorrows  were  eclipsed  by  the  successes  of 
the  state,  lest  he  should  detract  from  the  importance  and 
glory  of  the  victory.  He  buried  the  first  child,  and 
immediately  afterwards  triumphed,  as  we  have  said  :  and 
when  the  second  died  after  the  triumph,  he  assembled  the 
people  and  addressed  them,  not  so  much  in  the  words  of 
one  who  needs  consolation,  as  of  one  who  would  console 
his  countrjTuen,  who  were  grieved  at  his  misfortunes. 
He  said,  that  he  never  had  feared  what  man  could  do  to 
him,  but  always  had  feared  Fortune,  the  most  fickle  and 
variable  of  all  deities  ;  and  in  the  late  war  she  had  been 
80  constantly  present  with  him,  like  a  favouring  gale,  that 
he  expected  now  to  meet  with  some  reverse  by  way  of 
retribution.  "  In  one  day,"  said  he,  "  I  crossed  the  Ionian 
sea  from  Bnindisium  to  Corcyra ;  on  the  fifth  day  I  sacri- 
ficed at  Delphi ;  in  five  more  I  entered  upon  my  command 
in  Macedonia,  performed  the  usual  lustration  of  the  army ; 
and,  at  once  beginning  active  operations,  in  fifteen  days 
more  I  brought  the  war  to  a  most  glorious  end.  I  did 
not  trust  in  my  good  fortune  as  lasting,  because  every 
thing  favoured  me,  and  there  was  no  danger  to  be  feared 
from  the  enemy,  but  it  was  during  my  voyage  that  I 
especially  feared  that  the  change  of  fortune  would  befall 
me,  after  I  had  conquered  so  great  a  host,  and  was 
bearing  with  me  such  spoils  and  even  kings  as  my  captives. 
However,  I  reached  you  safe,  and  saw  the  city  full  of 
gladness  and  admiration  and  thanksgiving,  but  still  I  had 
my  suspicions  aboiit  Fortune,  knowing  tnat  she  never 
bestows  any  great  kindness  unalloyed  and  without  exact- 
ing retribution  for  it.  And  no  sooner  had  I  dismissed  this 
forelxniing  about  some  misfortune  being  about  to  happen 
to  the  state,  than  I  met  with  this  calamity  in  my  own 
household,  having  during  these  holydays  had  to  bury 
my  no! lie  sons,  one  after  the  other,  who,  had  they  lived, 
would  alone  have  borae  my  name. 
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"  Now  therefore  I  fear  no  further  great  mlscTiance,  and 
am  of  good  cheer ;  for  a  sufficient  retribution  has  been 
exacted  from  me  for  my  successes,  and  the  triumpher  has 
been  made  as  notable  an  example  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  life  as  the  victim :  except  that  Perseus,  though 
conquered,  still  has  his  children,  while  yEmilius,  his  con- 
queror, has  lost  his." 

XXXVII.  Such  was  the  noble  discourse  which  they  say 
^miiius  from  his  simple  and  true  heart  pronounced  before 
the  people.  As  to  Perseus,  though  he  pitied  his  fallen 
fortunes  and  was  most  anxious  to  help  him,  all  he  could 
do  was  to  get  him  removed  from  the  common  prison, 
called  Career  by  the  Eomans,  to  a  clean  and  habitable 
lodging,  where,  in  confinement,  according  to  most  authors, 
he  starved  himself  to  death ;  but  some  give  a  strange  and 
extraordinary  account  of  how  he  died,  saying  that  the 
soldiers  who  guarded  him  became  angry  with  him,  and  not 
being  able  to  vex  him  by  any  other  means,  they  prevented 
his  going  to  sleep,  watching  him  by  turns,  and  so  carefully 
keeping  him  from  rest  by  all  manner  of  devices,  that  at 
last  he  was  worn  out  and  died.  Two  of  his  children  died 
also ;  but  the  third,  Alexander,  they  say  became  accom- 
plished in  repousse  work  and  other  arts.  He  learned  to 
speak  and  write  the  Eoman  language  well,  and  was 
employed  by  the  magistrates  as  a  clerk,  in  which  profession 
he  was  much  esteemed. 

XXXVIII.  The  most  popular  thing  which  ^milius 
did  in  connection  with  Macedonia  was  that  he  brought 
back  so  much  money  that  the  people  were  not  obliged  to 
pay  any  taxes  till  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pausa, 
during  the  first  war  between  Antony  and  Augustus 
Csesar.  This  was  remarkable  about  -^llmilius,  that  he  was 
peculiarly  respected  and  loved  by  the  people,  though  of 
the  aristocratical  party ;  and  though  he  never  said  or  did 
anything  to  make  himself  popular,  but  always  in  politics 
acted  with  the  party  of  the  nobles.  Scipio  Africanus  was 
afterwards  reproached  with  this  by  Appius.  These  were 
the  leading  men  in  the  city,  and  were  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Censor  :  the  one  with  the  Senate  and  nobles  to  sup- 
port him,  that  being  the  hereditary  party  of  the  Appii ;  the 
other  being  a  man  of  mark  in  himself,  and  one  who  ever 
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enjoyeil  the  greatest  love  ami  favour  witli  the  people.  So 
when  Apjiius  saw  ^cipio  coming  into  the  forum  surroumleil 
by  men  of  low  hirth  and  freed  men,  yet  men  who  knew 
the  forum,  and  who  could  collect  a  mob  and  by  their 
influence  and  noise  could  get  any  measure  passed,  he 
called  out,  *'  0  Paulus  ^l^milius,  groan  in  your  grave,  at 
your  son  K'ing  brought  into  the  Censorship  by  ^l-^milius  the 
crier  and  Lieinius  Philonicus."  But  Scipio  kept  the  people 
in  good  humour  by  constantly  augmenting  their  privileges, 
whereas  ^Emilius,  though  of  the  aristocratic  party,  was 
no  k'ss  loved  by  the  })eople  than  those  who  courted  their 
favour  and  caressed  them.  They  showed  this  by  electing 
him,  amongst  other  dignities,  to  the  Censorship ;  which 
office  is  miist  sacred,  and  confers  great  power,  especially 
in  examining  men's  lives ;  for  the  Censor  can  expel  a 
senator  of  evil  life  from  his  place,  and  elect  the  Pi'esident 
of  the  Senate,  and  punish  licentious  young  men  by  taking 
away  their  horses.  They  also  register  the  value  of 
property,  and  the  census  of  the  people.  In  his  time  they 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fiftj'-two.  He  appointed  Marcus 
^milius  Lepidus  President  of  the  Senate,  who  four  times 
already  had  enjoyed  that  dignity,  and  he  expelled  three 
senators,  not  men  of  mark.  With  regard  to  the  Equites, 
he  and  his  colleague  Marcius  Philippus  showed  equal 
moderation. 

XXXIX.  After  most  of  the  labours  of  his  life  were 
accomiilished,  he  fell  sick  of  a  disorder  which  at  first 
seemed  dangerous,  but  as  time  went  on  appeared  not  to  be 
mortal,  but  wearisome  and  hard  to  cure. 

At  length  he  followed  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  and 
sailed  to  Pa^stum,  in  Italy.  There  he  passed  his  time 
chiefly  in  the  peaceful  meadows  near  the  sea-shore  ;  but  the 
people  of  Kome  regretted  his  absence,  and  in  the  public 
theatre  often  would  pray  for  his  return,  and  speak  of 
their  longing  to  see  him.  "When  the  time  for  some 
religious  ceremony  at  which  he  had  to  be  present  ap- 
proached, and  he  also  con.sidered  himself  sufficiently 
strong,  he  returned  to  Kome.  He  performed  the  sacrifice, 
%vnth  the  other  priests,  the  people  surrounding  him  with 
congratulations.      On    the  next  day  he  again  officiated, 
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offering  a  thank-offering  to  the  gods  for  his  recovery. 
When  this  sacrifice  was  finished,  he  went  home  and  lay 
do%vn,  and  before  any  one  noticed  how  changed  he  was,  he 
fell  into  a  delirious  trance,  and  died  in  three  days,  having 
in  his  life  wanted  none  of  those  things  which  are  thought 
to  render  men  happy.  Even  his  funeral  procession  was 
admirable  and  enviable,  and  a  noble  tribute  to  his  valour 
and  goodness.  I  do  not  mean  gold,  ivory,  and  other  ex- 
pensive and  vain-oflorious  apparatus,  but  love,  honour, 
and  respect,  not  only  shown  by  his  own  countrymen,  but 
also  by  foreigners.  For  of  the  Iberians,  Ligurians,  and 
Macedonians  who  happened  to  bo  in  Eome,  the  strongest 
carried  the  bier,  while  the  elder  men  followed  after, 
praising  ^milius  as  the  saviour  and  benefactor  of  their 
countries.  For  he  not  only  during  his  period  of  conquest 
had  treated  them  mildly  and  humanely,  but  throughout 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  alwaj^s  bestowing  benefits  upon 
them  as  persons  peculiarly  connected  with  himself.  His 
estate,  they  say,  scarcely  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  sesterces,*  which  he  left  to  be  shared 
between  his  two  sons  ;  but  Scipio,  the  younger,  consented 
to  give  up  his  share  to  his  brother,  as  he  was  a  member  of 
a  rich  family,  that  of  Africanus.  Such  is  said  to  have 
beeu  the  life  and  character  of  ^milius  Paulus. 

*  Little  more  tlian  £3000. 


(    ^Gl     ) 


CO^IPARISOX    OF    PAULUS   ^MILIUS  AND 
TDIOLEON. 

I.  The  characters  of  these  men  being  such  as  is  shown 
in  their  histories,  it  is  evident  that  in  comparing  them  we 
shall  find  few  differences  and  points  of  variance.  Even  their 
wars  were  in  lioth  cases  wa2;ed  atrainst  notable  antagonists, 
the  one  with  the  Macedonians,  the  other  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians :  while  their  conquests  were  glorious,  as  the  one 
took  Macedonia,  and  crushed  the  dynasty  of  Antigonus  in 
the  person  of  its  seventh  king,  while  the  other  drove  all 
the  despots  from  Sicily  and  set  the  island  free.  Unless 
indeed  any  one  should  insinuate  that  iEmilius  attacked 
Perseus  when  he  was  in  great  strength  and  had  conqxiered 
the  Komans  before,  whereas  Timoleon  fell  upon  Dionysius 
when  he  was  quite  worn  out  and  helpless :  though  again 
it  mijrht  be  urged  on  behalf  of  Timoleon  that  he  overcame 
many  despots  and  the  great  power  of  Carthage,  with  an 
army  hastily  collected  from  all  sources,  not,  like  /Emilius, 
commanding  men  who  were  inured  to  war  and  knew  how 
to  olx-'y,  but  making  use  of  disorderly  mercenary  soldiers 
who  only  fought  when  it  pleased  them  to  do  so.  An 
equal  success,  gained  with  such  unequal  means,  reflects 
the  greater  credit  on  the  general. 

II.  Both  were  just  and  incomiptible  in  their  conduct : 
but  yEmilius  seems  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
customs  and  state  of  feeling  among  his  countrymen,  by 
which  he  was  trained  to  integrity,  while  Timoleon  with- 
out any  such  encouragement  acted  virtuously,  from  his 
o^^'n  nature.  This  is  proved  b}-  the  fact  that  the  Komans 
of  that  i>eriod  were  all  submissive  to  authority,  and  carried 
out  the  traditions  of  the  state,  respecting  the  laws  and 
the  opinions  of  their  countrj-men  :  whereas,  except  Dion, 
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no  Greek  leader  or  general  of  that  time  had  anything  to 
do  with  Sicilian  affairs  who  did  not  take  bribes  :  though 
many  suspected  than  Dion  was  meditating  making  himself 
king,  and  that  he  had  dreams  of  an  empire  like  that  of 
Sparta. 

Tim^us  tells  us  that  the  Syracusans  sent  away  Gylippus 
in  disgrace  for  his  insatiable  covetousness,  and  the  bribes 
which  they  di.scoYered  that  he  received  when  in  command. 
And  many  writers  had  dwelt  upon  the  wicked  and 
treacherous  acts  which  Pharax  the  Spartan  and  Kallippus 
the  Athenian  committed,  when  they  were  endeavouring 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  Sicily.  Yet,  what  were 
they,  and  what  resources  had  they,  that  they  conceived 
such  great  designs :  the  one  being  only  a  follower  of 
Dionysius  when  he  was  banished  from  Syracuse,  the  other 
a  captain  of  mercenaries  under  Dion?  But  Timoleon, 
who  was  sent  to  the  Syracusans  as  generalissimo  at  their 
own  request  and  prayer,  did  not  seek  for  command,  but 
had  a  right  to  it.  Yet  when  he  received  his  power  as 
jieneral  and  ruler  from  them  of  their  own  free  will,  he 
voluntarily  decided  to  hold  it  only  till  he  should  have 
expelled  from  Sicily  all  those  who  were  reigning  des- 
potically. In  ^milius  again  we  must  admire  this,  that 
he  subdued  so  great  an  empire  and  yet  did  not  enrich 
himself  by  one  drachma,  and  never  even  saw  or  touched 
the  king's  treasures,  although  he  distributed  much  of 
them  in  presents  to  others.  And  still,  I  do  not  say  that 
Timoleon  is  to  be  blamed  for  having  received  a  fine  house 
and  estate ;  for  there  is  no  disgrace  in  receiving  it  by 
such  means,  though  not  to  take  it  is  better,  and  shows 
almost  superhuman  virtue,  which  cares  not  to  take  what 
is  lawfully  within  its  reach.  Yet,  as  the  strongest  bodies 
are  those  which  can  equally  well  support  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  so  the  noblest  minds  are  those  which  pros- 
perity does  not  render  insolent  and  overbearing,  nor  ill 
fortune  deprests :  and  here  ^milius  appears  more  nearly 
to  approach  absolute  perfection,  as,  when  ia  great  mis- 
fortune and  grief  for  his  children,  he  t^howed  the  same 
dignity  and  firmness  as  after  the  greatest  success. 
Whereas  Timoleon,  though  he  acted  towards  his  brother 
as  became  a  noble  nature,  ytt  could  not  support  himself 
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against  his  sorrow  by  reason,  but  was  so  crushed  by 
remorse  and  piof  thut  for  twenty  years  he  couhl  not  ap- 
pear or  speak  in  the  public  assembly.  Wo  ought  indeed  to 
shrink  from  and  feel  shame  at  what  is  base  ;  but  the 
nature  wliieh  is  over-cautious  to  avoid  blame  may  be 
gentle  and  kindly,  but  cannot  be  great. 
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Ignorance,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Propa- 
gation of  Christianity  in  India.     JV,  S. 

Essay  on  the  Improvement  of 

Time,  with  Notes  of  Sermons  and  other 
Pieces.     A'.  .^". 

Fosteriana :  selected  from  periodical 

papers,  edit,  by  H.  G.  Bohn.    //.  S. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


FOX  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  Z.)—Sec  Carrtl. 
GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

k.jmaii  Knipire.  Complete  and  unabridged, 
wilh  variorum  Notes;  including  those  of 
Guizot,  Wenck,  Niebuhr,  Hugo.'Neander, 
and  others.  7  vols.  2  ftlaps  and  Portrait. 
^.  S. 

GOETHE'S  Works.  Trans,  into  English 
by  K.  A.  Howring,  C.B.,  Anna  Swanwick, 
h-ir  Walter  Scott,  &c.  &c.     13  vols.     N.  S. 

Vols.  I.  and  II. — .Autobiography  and  An- 
nals.    Portrait. 

Vol.  111.— Faust.     Complete. 

Vol.  IV. — Novels  and  Tales:  containing 
Klectiye  .•\ffinities,  Sorrows  of  Werther, 
The  German  Emigrants,  The  Good  Wo- 
men, and  a  Nouvclette. 

Vol.  v.— Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
hio. 

Vol.  VI. — Conversations  with  Eckerman 
and  Soret. 

Vol.  VII.— Poems  and  B.illads  in  the  ori- 
ginal Metres,  including  Hermann  and 
Dorothea. 

Vol.  VIII.— Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigenia,  Clavigo, 
Wayward  Ix>ver,  and  Fdlow  Culprits. 

Vol.  IX. —  Wilhelm  Meisters  Travels. 
Complete  Edition. 

VoL  X.  —  Tour  in  Italy.  Two  Parts. 
-And  Second  Residence  in  Rome. 

Vol.  XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels,  Letters 
from  Swit.'crland,  Campaign  in  France, 
Siege  of  Mainz,  and  Rhine  Tour. 

Vol.  XII. — Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Ix-'tters,  including  Letters  to  his  Mother, 
with  Biography  and  Notes. 

Vol.  XIII . — Correspondence  with  Zelter. 

Correspondence  with   Schiller. 

2  vols. — See  S<hilUr. 

GOLDSMITH'S  'Works.    5  vols.    N.S. 

Vol.  I .  -  Life,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Es.says, 
and  Letters. 

Vol.  II.— Poems,  Plays,  Bee,  Cock  Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol.  III.— The  Citizen  of  the  World, 
Pulite  Learning  in  Europe. 

\'ul.  IV. — Biographies,  Criticisms,  Later 
E>v.iys. 

Vol.  v.  — Prefaces.  Natural  HLstorj-, 
I.etters,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Index. 

GREENE,  MARLOW,  and   BEN 

.ION><)N  (I'oenu   of).     With   Notes  and 
.Memoirs  by  R.  I:«ll.     .V.  S. 

GREGORYS    (Dr.)    The   Evidences, 

|)o.;trincs,  and  L»uties  of  the  Christian  Re- 
bliion. 

GRIMM'S  Household  Tales.  With  the 
Origmal  Notes.  Trans,  by  Mni.  A.  Hum. 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lan{,  M.A.  s 
vols.     A^.  S. 


GUIZOT'S  History  of  Representative 

Government  in  Europe.  Trans,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble. 

English  Revolution  of  1640.  From 

the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Death. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.     Portrait. 

History  Of  Civilisation.    From  the 

Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Trans,  by  W.  H.-izlitt.     Portraits.     3  vols. 

HALL'S   (Rev.  Robert)  Works  and 

Remains.  Memoir  by  Dr.  Grcijory  and 
Essay  bv  J.  Foster.     Portrait. 

HAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan  — The 
Sheikh  of  Alexandria  —  The  Inn  in  the 
Spessart.  Translated  by  Prof.  S.  Mendel. 
.V.  S. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.    3  vols.    A^.  S. 
Vol.  I. — Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snow 
Image. 

Vol.  II. — Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  Seven  Gables. 

Vol.  111. — Transformation,  and  Blithe- 
dale  Romance. 

HAZLITTS  (W.)  Works.   7  vols.  A'. .?. 

Table-Talk. 

The  Literature   of  the   Age    of 

Elizabeth  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays.     N.  S. 

English  Poets  and  English  Comic 

Writi,rs.     .V.  S. 

The  Plain  Speaker.    Opinions  on 

Books,  Men,  .ind  Things.     N.  S, 

Ronnd    Table.      Conversations    of 

James  Northcote,  R..\.  ;  Characteristics. 
N.S. 

Sketches  and  Essays,  and  Winter- 
slow.    N.  S. 

Spirit   of  the    Agej    or,   Contem- 

pnrary  Portraits.  To  which  are  added 
Free  Thoughts  on  Public  Aftairs,  and  a 
Letter  to  William  GifTord.  New  Edition, 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlilt.     N.  S. 

HEINE'S  Poems.  "Translated  in  the 
origirjal  Metres,  with  Life  by  E.  A.  Bow- 
ring,  C.B.     iV.  S. 

Travel-Picttires.    The  Tour  in  the 

llarz,  Norderjisy,  and  Book  of  Ide.vi,  to- 
gether wilh  the  Rom.-iMtic  School.  Trans, 
by  F.  Siorr.  With  Maps  and  .Appendices. 
A'.  S. 

HOFFMANN'S  Works.  The  Sempion 
Brrtbreii.  Vol.  1.  I  rans.  by  Lt.-Col. 
Lwin^.     A',  .i'.  I/*/.  //.  /■«  tlie  press. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


HUGO'S  (Victor)  Dramatic  'Works. 

Hernani — RuyBlas — The  King's  Diversion. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous.     N.  S. 

Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.     Collected  by 

H.  L.  WUliams.     IS.S. 

This  volume  contains  contributions  from 
F.  S.  Mahoney,  G.  W.  M.  Reimolds, 
Andrew  Lang,  Edwin  Arnold,  Mrs.  Xewton 
Crosland,  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  Bishop 
Ale.xander,  Prof.  Dowden,  &c. 

HtTNGAKY :   its  History  and  Revp- 

lution,  with  2Memoir  of  Kossuth.    Portrait. 

HUTCHINSON    (Colonel).    Memoirs 

of.  By  his  Widow,  with  her  Autobio- 
graphy, and  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
Portrait.     N.  S. 


IRVINCyS 

Works.     I 


CWashington) 

vols.   ^\  s. 


Complete 


Life  and  Letters.    By  his  Nephew, 

Pierre  E.  Irving.  With  Index  and  a 
Portrait.     2  vols.     N.  S. 

JAMES  S  (G.  P.  R.)  Life  of  Richard 

Cneur  de  Lion.  Portraits  of  Richard  and 
Philip  Augustus.     2  vols. 

- —  Louis  XI"V.     Portraits.     2  vols. 

JAMESON    (Mrs.)     Shakespeare's 

Heroines.  Characteristics  of  Women.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson,     N.  S. 

JEAN  PAUL.— 5^£  Richter. 

JONSON  (Ben).  V o^ms  of. — See  Greeite. 

JUNIUS 'S  Letters.  With  Woodfall's 
Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship.  Fac- 
similes of  HandwTiting.     2  vols.     jV.  6". 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  In  English 
Verse,  with  Essay  on  the  Fabulists.  By 
Elizur  Wright.     N.  S. 

LAMARTINE'S   The    Girondists,  or 

Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  Portraits  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  Corday.     3  vols. 

• The    Restoration   of  Monarchy 

in    France   (a  Sequel   to  The   Girondists). 

5  Portraits.     4  vols. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1848. 

6  Portraits. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Ella  and  Eliana. 

Complete  Edition.     Portrait.     N.  S. 

Specimens  of  English  Dramatic 

Poets  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Notes, 
with  the  Extracts  from  the  Garrick  Plays. 
N.S. 

Talfourd's   Letters  of  Charles 

Lamb.  New  Edition,  by  W.  Care.v 
Hazlitt.    2  vols.    N.  H. 


LANZI'S   History   of  Painting   in 

Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the  Revival  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  i8th  / 
Century.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
Portraits  of  Raffaelle,  Titian,  and  Cor- 
reggio,  after  the  Artists  themselves.  Trans, 
by  T.  Roscoe.     3  vols. 

LAPPENBERGS  England  under  the 

Anglo-Saxon  Kings.    Trans,  by  B.Thorpe, 
F.S.A.     2  vols.     ^V.  .S". 

LESSING'S  Dramatic  "Works.  Com. 
plete.     By  E.  Bell,   M.A.     With   Memoir 

by  H.  Zimmem.     Portrait.     2  vols.   N.  S. 

Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes,  and 

Representation  of  Death  by  the  Ancients. 
Frontispiece.     N.  S. 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  'Works,  con- 
taining Human  Understanding,  with  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  Malebranche's  Opinions,  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  Reading  and  Study. 
With  Preliminarj'  Discourse,  Analysis,  and 
Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  Portrait.  2  vols. 
N.  S.     ■ 

Life  and  Letters,  with  Extracts  from 

his  Common-place  Books.     By  Lord  King. 

LOCKHART  (J.  G:.')—See  Bums. 

LONSDALE  J^0T6.).—See  Carrel. 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans,  by  W. 
Hazlitt.  With  Life  by  A.  Chalmers,  and 
Luther's  Catechism.  Portrait  after 
Cranach.     A',  X 

Autobiography. — See  Michclet. 

MACHIAVELLI'S  History  of  Flo- 
rence, The  Prince,  Savonarola,  Historical 
Tracts,  and  Memoir.     Portrait.     N.  S. 

MARLOWE.    Poems  of.— See  Greeiie. 

MARTINEA.U'S     (Harriet)    History 

of  England  (including  Historj- of  the  Peace) 

from  1300-1S46.     5  vols.    2\'.S. 

MENZEL'S    History   of  Germany, 

from   the   Earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean 
War.     3  Portraits.     3  vols. 

MICHELET'S    Autobiography    of 

Luther.      Trans,   by  W.    Hazlitt.      With 
Notes.     N.  S. 

The  French   Revolution   to   the 

Flight  of  the  King  in  1791.     N.  S. 

MIGNET'S  The  French  Revolution,  * 

from  17S9  to  1S14.     Portrait  of  Napoleon. 

N.  S. 

MILTON'S  Prose  "Works.  With  Pre- 
face,  Preliminary  Remarks  by  J.  A.  St. 

John,  and  Index.     5  vols. 

MITFORD'S    (Miss)    Our    Village. 

Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Scenery. 
2  Engrax  iugs.     2  vols.     N.  S. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


I 
MOLIERE'S    Dramatic    "Works.     In 

Kp.uli-h  Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall.  With  a 
Life  and  a  Portrait.     3  vols.      X.  S. 

'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have 
here    probably   as   good   a    translation   of    ' 
Moliere  as  can  be   given.' — Academy. 

MONTAGU.    Letters  and  "Works  of 

l.ady  Mary  Wortlcy  .Montagu.  Lord 
Whamcliffe's  Third  Kdition.  Edited  by 
W.  Moy  Thomas.  With  steel  plates.  2 
vols.     5^.  each.     ^V.  S. 

MONTESQUIEU'S    Spirit   of  Laws. 

Kcvi>..'.l  Kdition,  with  D'.Membert's  .-Vnaly- 
i-is.  Notes,  and  Memoir.     2  vols.     X.  S. 

NEANDER   (Dr.  A.l    History  of  the 

Christian  Relisjion  and  Church.  Trans,  by 
J.  Torrey.     With  Short -Memoir.     10  vols. 

Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  His- 
torical Conne,\ion  and  Development.   N.  S. 

The   Planting  and  Training  of 

the  Christian  Church  by  the  -Apostles. 
With  the  -Xntignosiicus,  or  Spirit  of  Ter- 
tuUian.     Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     2  vols. 

Lectures     on     the    History    of 

Christi.-ui   Dogmas.    Trans,  by  J-  E.  Ry-    | 
land.     2  vols.  ' 

Memorials  of  Christian  Life  in    ' 

the  Early  and  .Middle  .\ces ;  including 
Light  in' Dark  Places.  Trans,  by  J.  E. 
Ryland. 

OCKLEY  (S.)  History  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  their  Conquests  in  S>Tia,  Persia, 
and  Egypt.  Comprising  the  Lives  of 
Mohammed  and  his  .Successors  to  the 
Death  of  Abdalmelik.  the  Eleventh  Caliph.  ^ 
Hy  Simon  Ockley,  B.D.,  Prof,  of  Arabic 
in  Univ.  of  Cambridge.  Portrait  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

PERCY'S  Reliques  of  Ancient  Eng- 
lish  Poetry,  consisting  of  Ballads,  Songs, 
and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets,  with     ( 
some  few  of  later  date.     With   Essay  on     ; 
Anrient  Minstrels,  and  Closs.irj-.     2  vols.    1 
A'.  S. 

PHHJP   DE  COMMINES.    Memoirs 
of.     Containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XL     | 
and  Charles  VI I L,  and  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.     With  the  History  of 
Loui.t  XL,  by  J.  de  Troyes.     With  a  Life    1 
and  Notes  by  A.   R.  Scoble.      Portraits.    1 
2  vols.  I 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  Newly  Trans- 
laic'l,  with  Notes  and  Life,  by  A 
Stewart,  M..\.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  G.  Long,  M.A. 
4  vol*.     A'.  S. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.    Selections    [ 

from   One    Hundred    Poets,   from    1776  to     1 
\h^6.       With     IntrofUii  lory    Review,    and 
Specimen*  of  Negro     -Melody,  by  W.   J.    , 
Luiloo.     Portrait  of  W.  Whitman.     N.  S.    I 


RANKE  (L.)    History  of  the  Popes, 

their  Church  and  State,  and  their  Conflicts 
with  Protestantism  in  the  i6th  and  17th 
Centuries.  Trans,  by  E.  Foster.  Portraits 
of  Julius  II.  (after  Raphael),  Inni^cent  X. 
(.ifter  Velasquez),  and  Clement  V'll.  (after 
Titian).     3  \ols.     X.  S. 

History  of  Servia.    Trans.  Vy  Mrs. 

Kerr.  To  which  is  added,  The  Slave  Pro- 
vinces of  Turkey,  by  Cyprion  Robert.  X.  S. 

History  of  the  Latin  and  Teu- 
tonic Nations.  1494-1514.  Trans,  by 
P.  .\.  Ashworth,  translator  of  Dr.  Gneist's 
'  History-  ofthe  English  Constitution.'  .V..V. 

REUMONT  (Alfred  de).— .9^.  C  ara/as. 

REYNOLDS' (Sir  J.)  Li*,:rary  "Works. 

With  Memoir  and  Remarks  by  H.  W. 
Beechy.     2  vols.    .'>'.  -S^. 

RICHTER   (Jean    Paul).     Leyana, 

a  Treatise  on  Education  ;  together  with  the 
Autobiography,  and  a  short  Memoir.    X.S. 

Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces, 

or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Marriage 
of  Siebcnkaes.  Translated  by  Ale.\.  Ewing. 


The  only  complete  English  translation. 

ROSCOE'S  ("W.)  Life  of  Leo  X.,  with 
Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  Disser- 
tation on  Lucretia  Borgia.  3  Portraits. 
2  vols. 

Lorenzo    de'  Medici,  called    '  The 

Magnificent,'  with  Copyright  Notes, 
Poems,  Letters,  &c.  With  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenzo- 

R  US  SI  A,     History    pf,    from    the 

earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean  War.  By 
W.  K.  Kelly.     3  Portraits.     2  vols. 

SCHILLER'S  "Works.    6  vols.    A^.  .9. 

Vol.  I.— Thirty  Ve.-irs'  War — Revolt  in 
the  Netherlands.  Kev  A.  J.  W.  Morrison, 
'S\..\.     Portrait. 

Vol.  11. — Revolt  in  the  Netherlands, row/- 
pUtcd — Wallenstein.  By  J.  Churchill  and 
S.  T.  Coleridge. — William  Teil.  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin.     Engraving  (after  ^'andyck). 

Vol.  HI.— Don  Carlos.  R.  D.  Boylan 
— Mary  Stu.-irt.  Mellish  —  Maid  of  Or- 
leans. Anna  Swanwick — BriJe  of  Mes- 
sina. A-  Lodge,  M.A.  Together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in  Tragedy  (a  short 
Essay).     Engravings. 

These  Dramas  are  all  translated  in  metre. 

Vol.  1\'. — Robbers — Fiesco — Ix)ve  and 
Intrigue — Demetriu.s — Ghost  Seer — Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  v.— Poems.     E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

Vol.  VI.— Essays,  y1=:sihetical  and  Philo- 
sophical, including  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Connexion  between  the  Animal  and  Spiit- 
tual  in  Mao. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


SCHILLER  and  GOETHE,  Corre- 
spondence between,  from  a.d.  1794-1805. 
With  Short  Notes  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 
2  vols.      ^V.  5. 

SCHLEGEL'S   (F.)    LecUires    on  the 

Philosophy  of  Life  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Language.     By  A.  J.  W.  JNIorrison. 

The  History  of  Literature,  Ancient 

and  ISIodern. 

The  Philosophy  of  History.  With 

Memoir  and  Portrait. 

Modern  History,  with  the  Lectures 

entitled  Csesar  and  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  our  History.  By  L.  Purcel 
and  R.  H.  Whitelock. 

.Esthetic    and    Miscellaneous 

Vi'orks,  containing  Letters  on  Christian 
Art,  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  Re- 
marks on  the  Romance  Poetrj'  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  on  Shakspeare,  the  Limits  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  on  the  Language  and  Wis- 
dom of  the  Indians.     By  E.  J.  Millington. 

SCHLEGEL    (A.  W.)    Dramatic  Art 

and  Literature.  By  J.  Black.  With  Me- 
moir by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.     Portrait. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert),  His  Life  and 
Works.  Bv  .\.  Reissmann.  Trans,  by 
A.  L.  Alge'r.     N.  S. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    Dramatic    Art. 

The  Hibtorj-  and  Char.acter  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays.  By  Dr.  H.  Ulrici.  Trans,  by  L. 
Dora  Schmitz.     2  vols.     N.  S. 

SHERIDAN'S  Dramatic  "Works.  With 

Memoir.    Portrait   aficr  Reynolds).    N.  S. 

SKEAT  ;Rev.  W.  "W.)— 6"«  Chancer. 

SISMONDI'S  History  of  the  Litera- 

turo  of  the  South  of  Europe.  With  Notes 
and  Memoir  by  T.  Roscoe.  Portraits  of 
Sismondi  and  Dante.     2  vols. 

The  specimens  of  early  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portugese  Poetrj',  in  English 
Verse,  by  Carj'  and  others. 

SMITH'S     (Adam)    The    "Wealth    of 

Nations.  An  Inquirj'  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of.  Reprinted  from  the  Sixth 
Edition.  With  an  Introduction  by  Ernest 
Belfort  Bax.     2  vols.     N.  S. 


S»nTH'S  (Adam)  Theory  of  Moral 

Sentiments  ;  with  Essay  on  the  First  For- 
mation of  Languages,  and  Critical  Memoir 
byDugald  Stewart. 

SMYTH'S    (Professor)   Lectures    on 

Modern  Historj' ;  from  the  Irruption  of  the 
Northern  Nations  to  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.     2  vols. 

— ;-  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.   With  Index.     2  vols. 

SOUTHEY.— .S-f^    Cowper,     Wedcy,    and 
{Ill7ist->-aied  Library)  Xeison. 

STURM'S    Morning    Communings 

with  God,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for 
Every  Day.  Trans,  by  W.  Johnstone,  M.A. 

SULLY.    Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of, 

Prime  Minister  to  Henrj-  the  Great.  With 
Notes  and  Historical  Introduction.  4  Por- 
traits. 4  vols. 
TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy 
Living  and  Dying,  with  Prayers,  contain- 
ing the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian  and  the 
parts  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  Occasions. 
Portrait.     K.  S. 

THIERRY'S  Conquest  of  England  by 

the  Normans  ;  its  Causes,  and  its  Conse- 
quences in  England  and  the  Continent. 
By  W.  Hazlitt.  With  short  Memoir.  2  Por- 
traits.    2  vols.    N.  S. 

TROYE'S  (Jean  CA).—See Philip de Com- 
mines. 

ULRICI  Jir.^—Sce  Shakespeare. 

"VASARI.  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent 

Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects.  By 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  Por- 
trait. 6  vols.,  Vol.  VI.  being  an  additional 
Volume  of  Notes  by  J.  P.  Richter.     N.  S. 

"WERNER'S    Templars   in    Cyprus. 

Trans,  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis.     -V.  6". 

"WESLEY,  the  Life  of,  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert 
Southey.     Portrait.     55.     N.  S. 

"WHEATLEY.    A  Rational  Dlustra- 

tion  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  being 
the  Substance  of  everj'thing  Liturgical  in 
all  former  Ritualist  Commentators  upon  the 
subject.     Frontispiece.     A'.  6". 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARIES. 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

21   Volumes  at  y.  each.     (5/.  ^s.  per  set.) 


EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Correspond- 

dence,  with  the  Private  Correspontience  of 
Charles  I  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and 
between  Sir  Kdward  Hyde  (Earl  of  Claren- 
don) and  Sir  Richard  Hrovirne.  Edited  from 
the  Original  MSS.  by  \V.  Bray,  F.A.S. 
4  vols.  iV.  .V.  45  Engravings  (after  Van- 
dyke, Lcly,  Knciler,  and  Jamicson,  &c.). 

N.B. — This  edition  contains  130  letters 
from  Evcl)-!!  and  his  wife,  contained  in  no 
other  edition. 

PEPYS'  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

With  Life  .-viid  Notes,  by  Lord  IJraybroolte. 
4  vols.  .V".  .y.  With  .Appendix  containing 
additional   Letters,  an  Index,  and   31  En- 

Savings    (after   Vandyke,    Sir    P.    Leiy, 
olbcin,  Kneller,  &c.). 


JESSE'S   Memoirs   of  the  Court  of 

England  under  the  Stuarts,  including  the 
Protectorate.  3  vols.  With  Index  and  4.: 
Portraits  (after  Vandyke,  Lcly,  &c.). 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and 

their  .Xdhtrents.    7  Portraits. 

NU GENT'S  (Lord)  Mcinorials  of 
Hampden,  his  Party  and  Tiincs.^  With 
Memoir.  12  Portraits  (after  Vandyke 
and  othersV     ^V.  .S". 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England  from  the  Norman 
Conquest.  From  authentic  Documents, 
public  and  private.  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 
N.  S. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen   of   Scots. 

2  Portraits.     2  vols.     .V.  .V. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

^'rin^;es^es.  il  11  the  prcsi. 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY. 

16  Vols,  at  is.  each,  excepting  those  marked  othenuise.     (sl.  M^-  A^  ■^'''•) 


BACON'S  Novum  Organnm  and  Ad- 

van'  •imcMt  of  I,e;irning.  With  Notes  by 
J.  Devey,  .M..\. 

BAX.     A  Handbook  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy,  for  the  u^e  of  StudetMs. 
r.y  E.  ISclfJrt  H.ax,  Editor  of  Kant's 
'  l'n>lcgoiiiena.'      5J.      .\',S. 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 

.\n    i  ■  the    I'rinciples    of   the 

Con,  ie  Positkv.     Ity  G.  H. 

I-e»f  ■  ITie  Life  of  Goethe.' 

DRAPER  (Dr.  J.  W.)    A  History  of 

the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 
1  vols.     A".  S. 

HEGEL'S  Philosophy  of  History.    By 

J.  >ibrec,  .M..V. 

KANT'S    Crititjue    of  Pure  Reason. 

I'.y  .1.  M.  IJ.  .Meiklcj.jlin.     .V.  S. 

Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 

1  J  iiii.i!'.  lis  of  Natural  .Science,  with  l!io- 
);r;;li'ny  a:ul  Memoir  by  E.  Belfurt  Lux. 
Poiuajt.     A',  a. 


LOGIC,  or  the  Science  of  Inference. 

A  Popular  Manual.     Uy  J.  Devey. 

MILLER  (Professor).    History  PhDo- 

sophically  Illustrated,  from  the  Kail  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
With  Memoir.     4  vols.     3^.  td.  each. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans,  with 
Introduction  by  K.  H.  M.  Elwes.  2  vols. 
A'..V. 

Vol.  I.— Tractatus  Theologico-Polilicus 
— Political  Treatise. 

Vol.  II. —  Improvement  of  the  Under- 
standing — Ethics — Letters. 

TENNEMANN'S  Mantial  of  the  His- 
tory of  Philosophy.  Trans,  by  Rev.  A. 
Johnson,  M.A. 


BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

15  Vols,  at  5^.  each^  excepting  those  77iarked  othet-vise.     (3/.  I3J-.  6d.  per  set.) 


BLEEK.     Introduction   to    the    Old 

Testament.  By  Friedrich  Bleak.  Trans, 
under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  E.  Venables, 
Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincoln.  2  vols. 
.V.  S. 

CHILLINGWORTH'S    Religion    of 

Protestants,     y.  td. 

EUSEBIUS.     Ecclesiastical   History 

of  Eusebius  Pamphilius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M..\.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

EVAGRIUS.    History  of  the  Church. 

— See  Theodoret. 

HARDWICK.  History  of  the  Articles 

of  Religion  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documents  from  a.d.  1536  to  a.d.  1615. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor.     N.  S. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposition  of 

the  Book  of  Psalms.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (John,  D.D.)    Exposition 

of  the  Creed.  Edit,  by  K.  Walford,  ^LA. 
With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Indexes.     N.  S. 


PHILO-JUD5;US,     Works    of.      The 

Contemporarj'  of  Josephus.  Trans,  by 
C.  D.  Yonge.     4  vols. 

PHILOSTORGIUS.    Ecclesiastical 

History  of — ^'t'^  Sozomen. 

SOCRATES'   Ecclesiastical  History. 

*■  Comprising  a  History  of  the  Church  from 
Constantine,  a.d.  305,  to  the  33th  year  of 
Theodosius  II.  With  Short  Account  of 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes. 

^OZOMEN'S  Ecclesiastical  History. 

A.D.  324-440.  With  Notes,  Prefatory  Re- 
marks by  Valesius,  and  Short  Memoir. 
Together  with  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory OF  Philostorgius,  as  epitomised  by 
Photius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS.  His- 
tories of  the  Church  from  .\.D.  332  to  the 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  a.d. 
427  ;  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.     With 

Alemoirs. 

WIESELER'S   (Karl)   Chronological 

.Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.  'J'rans.  by 
Rev.  Canon  Venables.     K .  S. 


ANTIQUARIAN    LIBRARY. 

35  Vols,  at  z,s.  each.     (81.  i^s.  per  set.) 


ANGLO-SAXON   CHRONICLE.  —  See 

Bede. 
ASSER'S  Life  of  Alfred See  Six  O.  E. 

CitroniiltS. 

BEDE'S     (Venerable)    Ecclesiastical 

Histor)^  of  England.  Together  with  the 
.\nglo-S.\xon  Chronicle.  With  Notes, 
Short  Life,  Analj^sis,  and  Map.  Edit,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L. 

BOETHIUS'S  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy. King  .Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Ver- 
sion of.  With  an  English  Translation  on 
opposite  pages.  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Glossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.-A.  To 
which  is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  Metres  of  Boethiis,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.C.L. 

BRAND'S     Popular    Antiquities    of 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Illus- 
trating the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  and  Pro- 
vincial Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  .Super- 
stitions. By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 
Frontispiece.     3  vols. 


CHRONICLES    of  the    CRUSADES. 

Contemporary  Narratives  of  Richard  Cteur 
de  Lion,  by  Richard  of  Devizes  and  Geof- 
frey de  Vinsauf;  and  of  the  Crusade  at 
Saint  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  Joinville. 
With  Short  Notes.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 

DYER'S  (T.  F.  T.)    British  Popular 

Customs,  Present  and  Past.  An  Account 
of  the  various  Games  and  Customs  asso- 
ciated with  different  Days  of  the  Year  in 
the  British  Isles,  arranged  according  to  the 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  .^I.A. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTINE. 

Comprising  the  Narratives  of  Arculf, 
Willibald,  Bernard,  Saewulf,  Sigurd,  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
De  la  Brocquiere,  and  Maundrell  ;  all  un- 
abridged. With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Thomas  Wright.     Map  of  Jerusalem. 


ANTIQUARTAX  I.T BRAKY. 


ELLIS  (O.)  Specimens  of  Early  En- 
glish Metrical  Romances,  relatinc  to 
Arthur,  Merlin,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Richard 
Creur  de  Lion,  Charlemagne,  Roland.  &c. 
&c.  With  Historical  Intro-duction  by  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  F.R.S.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 

ETHELWERD.     Chronicle   of.  — See 

Six  O.  K.  ChronuUs. 

FLORENCE     OF    WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Continuations  : 
comprising  Annals  of  English  History 
from  the  Uep.irture  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Trans.,  wiih  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A. 

GEOFFREY    OF    MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle  of. — Set  Six  O.  E.  Chronicles. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Enter- 
taining Moral  Stories  invented  by  the 
Monks.  Trans,  with  Xotes  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Swan.     Edit,  by  W.  Hooper,  M.A. 

GILDAS.    Chronicle  of.— See  Six  O.  E. 

Lhroniclcs. 

GIRALDUS   CAMBRENSIS'  Histori- 

cal  Works.  Containing  Topography  of 
Ireland,  and  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Ireland,  by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.  Itinerary 
through  Wales,  and  Description  of  Wales, 
by  Sir  R.  Colt  Ho.ire. 

HENRY    OF    HXJNTENGDON'S    His- 

lorj' of  tlie  Kn»;li^h,  from  the  Roman  In- 
vasion to  the  Accession  of  Henry  11.  ; 
with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  and  the 
Letter  to  Walter.  By  T.  Forester,  M..A. 
Frontispiece  from  au  old  MS. 

INGULPH'S  Chronicles  of  the  Abbey 

of  Croyland,  with  the  Co.ntiniation  by 
Peter  of  Hlois  and  others.  Trans,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  Fairy  My- 

thology.  illustrative  of  the  Romance  and 
Superstition  of  Various  Countries.  Frontis- 
piece by  Cruikshank.    A'.  S. 

LEPSIUS'S    Letters   ft-om    Egypt, 

Ethiopia,  and  the  Penmsula  of  Sinai  ;  to 
which  are  added,  E.xtracts  from  his 
Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  By 
L.  and  J.  B.  Homer.  Mapsaiid  Coloured 
View  of  Mount  Barkal. 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antiqnities,  or 

an    H     ■  '     \      junl   of   the    Manners, 

Cus;  ',  and  Literature  of  the 

Anc.i..  . .  ians.     Trans,  by  Bishop 

Percy.  v.  wn  1  raaslation  of  the  Pkose 
Ekua,  and  Notes  by  J.  A.  BlackwcU. 
Also  an  Al>stract  of  the  '  Eyrbyggia  .Saga  ' 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  <  llossarj- 
and  Colotjred  Fronii^piece. 


MARCO  POLO'S  Travels;  with  Notes 
and    Introduction.      Edit,   by  T.   Wright. 

MATTHEIV   PARIS'S   English    His-    ^ 

tor)-,  from    I3;!5  t*'   ^'^TS-     By    Rev.    L   .-X. 
'        Giles,  D.C.L.  VVith  Frontispiece.  3  vols. —      "? 
See  also  Kogcr  0/  //VWitiV. 

MATTHE^V    OF    WESTMINSTERS 

[        Flowers  of  Histor>-,  especially  such  as  re- 
1        late  to  the  atTairs  of  Britain,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  to  A.D.   1307.      By 
'        C.  D.  Vonge.     2  vols. 

NENNIXTS.      Chronicle    of.— See   Six 

O.  E.  Chroiiiiiis. 

ORDERICUS  VIT  ALIS'  Ecclesiastical    — 

History  of  England  and  Normandy.  With 
Notes,  Introduction  of  Gui/ot,  and  the  ^ 
\  Critical  Notice  of  M.  Delille,  by  T. 
Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Chro.mcle  of  St.  EvRoi'i.T.  With  Gene- 
ral and  Chronological  Indexes.     4  vols. 

PAULI'S  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfred  the 

Great.     -To   which   is   appended   .\lfred's 
Anglo-Saxon  Version  OF  Orosh-s.  With 
literal  Translation  interpaged,  Note^,  and       • 
an  Anglo-Saxon  Gram.mar  and  Glossary, 
I        by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq.     FroHtispiece. 

RICHARD    OF    CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle  of. — See  Six  ('.  E.  C/nvnicies. 

i^OGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  Annals  of     - 

I         English    History,  comprising  the    History 

I        of  England  and  of  other  Countries  of  Eu-        J 

rope  from  A.n.   7-?2  to  A.o.   1201.      With 
I        Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    2  vols. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  Flowers     . 

of  History,  comprising  the  History  of 
England  from  the  Descent  of  the  .Saxons  to 
A.u.  1235,  formerly  a.scribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  With  Notes  and  Index  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.     2  vols. 

SIX  OLD   ENGLISH  CHRONICLES  : 

viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  .\lfred  and  the  Chroni- 
cles of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas,  Nennius,  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.  L.     Portrait  of  Alfred. 

WILLIAM     OF     MALMESBURY'S 

Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from      ^ 
the  Earliest   Period  to  King  .Stephen.     By 
Rev.  J.  Sharpc.      With   Notes  by  J.   A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.     Frontispiece. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  Collection 
of  S<aiidinavlan  an<l  North-German  Popu- 
lar Tales  and  Traditions,  from  the  .Swedish, 
Danish,  and  GermaTi.    Edit,  by  B.  Thorpe. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED    LIBRARY. 

Vols,  at  55.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (23/.  45.  per  set.) 


ALLEN'S   (Joseph,  R.N.)   Battles  of 

the  British  Navy.     Revised  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Por- 
traits and  Plans.     2  vols. 
ANDERSEN'S    Danish   Fairy  Tales. 

By  Caroline  Peachey.  With  Short  Life 
and  120  Wood  Engravings. 

ARIOSTO'S     Orlando     Furioso.      In 

English  Verse  by  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
and  Short  Memoir.  Portrait  after  Titian, 
and  24  Steel  Engravings.     2  vols. 

BECHSTEIN'S  Cage  and  Chamber 
Birds  :  their  Natural  History,  Habits,  &c. 
Together  with  Sweet's  Bkitish  War- 
blers.    43  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     N,  S. 

or  with  the  Plates  Coloured,  7^-.  6d. 

BONOMI'S  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces. 

The  Discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard 
applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
7  Plates  and  294  Woodcuts.  N.  S. 
BUTLER'S  Huditaras,  with  Variorum 
Notes  and  Biography.  Portrait  and  28 
Illustrations. 

CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at  Had- 

don  Hall.  Romantic  Tales  of  the  Olden 
Times.  With  24  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cattermole. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  with  some  account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese,  Siam,  and  Anam.  Map,  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 

CRAIK'S  (G.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge under  Difficulties.  Illustrated  by 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood- 
cut Portraits.     N.  S. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  Three  Courses  and 

a  Dessert;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Tales, 
West  Country,  Irish,  and  Legal  ;  and  a 
Me'lange.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank.     N.  S. 

Punch  and  Judy.    The  Dialogue  of 

the  Puppet  Show  ;  an  Account  of  its  Origin, 
&c.  24  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank.   N.  S. 

With  Coloured  Plates.     7^.  6</. 

DIDRON'S   Christian   Iconography ; 

a  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  the  late  A.  N.  Didron.  Trans, 
by  E.  J.  Millington,  and  completed,  with 
Additions  and  Appendices,  by  Margaret 
Stokes.  2  vols.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Aureole,  and  the  Glory ;  Representations 
of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trinity:  Angels;  Devils; 
The  Soul  ;  The  Christian  Scheme.  Appen- 
dices. 


DANTE,  in  English  Verse,  by  I.  C.Wright, 
M.A.  With  Introduction  and  Memoir. 
Portrait  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Flaxman.    N.  S. 

DYER  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii :  its  Build- 
ings and  Antiquities.  An  Account  of  the 
City,  with  full  Description  of  the  Remains 
and  Recent  Excavations,  and  an  Itinerary 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 
Nearly  300  Wood  Engravings,  Map,  and 
Plan.     ys.6d.     N.S. 

Rome :    History    of   the    City,   with 

Introduction  on  recent  Excavations.  8 
Engravings,  Frontispiece,  and  2  Maps. 

GIL    BLAS.     The    Adventures   of. 

From  the  French  of  Lesage  by  Smollett. 
24  Engravings  after  Smirke,  and  10  Etch- 
ings by  Cruikshank.     612  pages.     (>s. 

GRIMM'S  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories, 
containing  42  Fairy  Tales.  By  Edgar 
Taylor.  Numerous  Woodcuts  after  Cruik- 
shank and  Ludvvig  Grimm.     3^.  dd. 

HOLBEIN'S    Dance    of    Death    and 

Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  of  150  Subjects,  en- 
graved in  facsimile,  with  Introduction  and 
Descriptions  by  the  late  Francis  Douce 
and  Dr.  Dibdin.     ts.  6d. 

HOWITT'S  (Mary)  Pictorial  Calen- 
dar of  the  Seasons;  embodying  Aikin's 
Calendar  of  Nature.  Upwards  of  100 
Woodcuts. 

INDIA,  Pictorial,   Descriptive,   and 

Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  100 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  With 
40  Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and 
others.     JV.  S. 

With   34   additional   Steel    Engravings 

after  Cooper,  Landseer,  &c.    7s.  6d.    N.  S. 

KING'S  (C.  W.)    Natural  History  of 

Gems    or    Decorative    Stones.       Illustra- 
tions.    6s, 
Natural     History    of    Precious 

Stones  and  Metals.     Illustrations.     6s. 

KITTO'S  Scripture  Lands.  Described 
in  a  series  of  Historical,  Geographical,  and 
Topographical  Sketches.     42  Maps. 

With  the  Maps  coloured,  7^.  6d. 

KRUMMACHER'S  Parables.   40  Illus- 
trations. 
LINDSAY'S  (Lord)  Letters  on  Egypt, 

Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land.  36  Wood 
Engravings  and  2  Maps. 


ILL  USTRA  TED  LIBRA  R 1 '. 


>3 


LODGE'S    Portraits    of   lUustrions 

Personages,  of  Great  Britain,  with  Bio- 
graphical and  Historical  Memoirs.  240 
Portraits  engraved  on  Steel,  with  the 
respective  Biographies  unabridged.  Com- 
plete in  8  vols. 
LONGFELLO"W^S    Poetical    Works, 

incluiliiii;  ht'i  Translations  and  Notes.  24 
full-page  Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and 
others,  and  a  Portrait.     A''.  .S". 

Without  the  Illustrations,  3J.  bd.   N.  S. 

'—  Prose  "Works.     With   16    full-page 

Woodcuts  bv  Birket  Foster  and  others. 

LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)  Entertaining  Na- 
turalist. Popular  Descriptions,  Tales,  and 
Anecdotes,  of  more  than  500  Animals. 
Numerous  Woodcuts.     A'.  .J.  | 

MARRY  ATS   (Capt.,  R.N.)    Master-    I 
man  Ready  ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Piuijic. 
(Written    for    Young    People.)    With    93 
Woodcuts,    ys.fxl.    N.S. 

Mission;    or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 

(Written  for  Youn^  People.)  Illustrated 
by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel.     y.  td.     K.  S. 

Pirate  and  Tliree  Cutters.  (Writ- 
ten for  Young  People.)  With  a  Memoir. 
8  Steel  Engravings  after  Clarkson  Stan- 
field,  R.A.     3J.  bd.     S.  S. 

^—  Privateersman.  Adventures  by  Sea 
and  Land  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  8  Steel  En- 
gravings.    31.  (>d.     X.  S. 

Settlers  in  Canada.    (Written  for 

Young  Pc.iple.)  .  10  Engravings  by  Gilbert 
and  Dalziel.     y.  (xi.     N.  S. 

Poor     Jack.      C^Yritten     for     Young 

People.)  With  16  Illustrations  after  Clark- 
son  Stanficld,  R..\.     y.  (xi.     X.  S. 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Wellingr- 

ton  and  the  IJritish  .\r4nles.  Frontispiece 
and  4  Portraits. 

MICHAEL  ANGELOand  RAPHAEL, 

Their  Lives  and  Works.  By  Duppa  and 
Quatremcre  de  Quincy.  Portraits  and 
Engravings,  including  the  Last  Judgment, 
and  Cartoons.     A'.  .5. 

MILLER'S  History    of    the    Anglo- 

.'^..  lie  Earliest   Period   to   the 

N  ^l.  Portrait  of  Alfred,  Map 

ol  -  M.and  12  Steel  Engravings. 

MILTON'S  Poetical  W^orks,  with  a 
Memoir  and  N'^tes  by  J.  Montgomery,  an 
Index  to  Paradise  ImsI,  Todd's  Verbal 
Index  to  all  the  Poems,  and  Notes.  120 
Wood  Engravings.     2  vols.     A'^.  S. 

MUDIE'S  History  of  British  Birds. 

Revised  by  W.  C.  L.  Martin.    5.'  Figures  <>( 
.  Birds  and  7  PUtes  of  Egg».     2  vols.     X.H. 

With  the  PUto coloured,  7i.  6rf.  per  vol. 


NAVAL   and   MILITARY   HEROES 

of  Great  Britain  ;  a  Record  of  British 
Valour  on  every  Day  in  the  year,  froni 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Battle  of 
Inkermann.  By  Major  Johns,  R.M.,  and 
Lieut.  P.  H.  NicoUs,  R.M.  Indexes.  24 
Portraits  .ifter  Holbein,  Reynolds,  &c.   ts. 

NICOLINI'S  History  of  the  Jesuits  : 
their  Origin,  Progress,  Doctrines,  and  De- 
signs.    8  Portr.iits. 

PETRARCH'S  Sonnets,  Triumphs, 
and  other  Poems,  in  English  Verse.  With 
Life  by  Thomas  Campbell.  Portrait  and 
IS  Steel  Engravings. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  the  Races 

of  M.-in.  and  their  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion ;  with  -Vn  .\n.\i.ytical  SvNorsis  of 
THE  Natural  History  of  Man.  By  Dr. 
Hall.     Map  of  the  World  and  12  Plates. 

%Vith  the  Plates  coloured,  75.  i>d. 

PICTORIAL      HANDBOOK     OF 

Modern  Geography  on  a  Popular  Plan. 
Compiled  from  the  best  .Vuthorities,  English 
and  Foreign,  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  150  Wood- 
cuts and  51  Maps.     6f. 

With  the  Maps  coloured,  ts.  td. 

Without  the  Maps,  3J.  f>d. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works,  including 
Translations.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  R. 
Carruthers.     2  vols. 

Homer's    Iliad,    with    Introduction 

and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M..\. 
With  Fla.xman's  Designs.     A'.  S. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  Battle 

OK  Frogs  anu  .Mich,  Hymns,  &c.,  by 
other  translators,  including  Chapman.  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  J.  S.  Watson, 
M..\.    With  Fla.xnian's  Designs.     A^.  .S". 

Life,    including   many  of  his   Letters. 

By  R.  Carruthers.   Numerous  Illustrations. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  and 

other  objects  of  Vcrlu.  Comprising  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Bernal  Col- 
lection, with  the  prices  and  names  of  the 
Possessors.  Also  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an  Engraved 
LLst  of  all  Marks  and  Monograms.  By 
H.  G.  Bohn.     Numerous  Woodcuts. 

With  coloured  Illustrations,  loi.  (xi. 

PROUTS  (Father)   Reliqnes.     Edited 

I        by  Rev.  F.  Mahony.      Copyright  edition, 

with    the    Author's    last   corrections    and 

additions.      21    Etchings  by   D.    Maclise, 

I        R..\.     Neariy  600  pages.     5J.     A^  S. 

\    RECREATIONS  IN  SHOOTING.  With 

suiiie   .Xccount  of  the  Game  found  in  the 

British  Isles, and  DircctioiisforlheManage- 

iiieiil  of  Dog  and  Gun.     By  '  Craven.'     62 

Woodcuts  and   9   Steel   Engravings  after 

\.  C»oper,  R.A. 
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BEDDING'S  History  and  Descrip- 
tions of  Wines,  Ancient  and  Modern.  20 
Woodcuts. 

RENNIE.  Insect  Architecture.  Re- 
vised by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  186 
Woodcuts.     N.  S. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  Memoir  of 
Defoe,  12  Steel  Engravings  and  74  Wood- 
cuts after  Stothard  and  Harvey. 

Without  the  Engravings,  -^s.  6d. 

ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

tury.  An  Account  in  1817  of  the  Ruins  cf 
the  Ancient  City,  and  Monuments  of  Modern 
Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
gravings.    2  vols. 

SHARPE  (S.)    The  History  of  Egypt, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
by  the  Arabs,  a.d.  640.  2  Maps  and  up- 
wards of  400  Woodcuts.     2  vols.     N.  S. 

SOUTHEY'S    Life    of  Nelson.    With 

.Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
Writing,  Portraits,  Plans,  and  50  Engrav- 
ings, after  Birket  Foster,  &c.     N.  S. 

STARLING'S  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds  of 

Women;  or.  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  With  14  Steel  Por- 
traits.    N.  S. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Antiquities 
of  .\thens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece  ; 
with  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian 
.-Architecture.  71  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S  British  "Warblers.  zs.—See 
Bechstein. 

TALES  OF  THE  GENII  ;  or,  the 
Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Asmar.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.  Morrell.  Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 

TASSO'S    Jerusalem    Delivered.    In 

English  Spenserian  Verse,  with  Life,  by 
J.  H.  Wiffen.  With  8  Engravings  and  24 
Woodcuts.     N.  S. 


WALKER'S  Manly  Exercises;  con- 
taining Skating,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shooting,  Sailing,  Rowing,  Swimming,  &c. 
44  Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

W^ ALTON'S  Complete  Angler,  or  the 

Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  With  Me- 
moirs and  Notes  by  E.  Jesse.  Also  an 
Account  of  Fishing  Stations,  Tackle,  &c., 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Portrait  and  203  Wood- 
cuts.   N.  S. 

With  26  additional  Engravings  on  Steel, 

7^.  6d. 

Livesof  Donne, Wotton,  Hooker, 

&c.,  with  Notes.  A  New  Edition,  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  a  Memoir 
of  Izaak  Walton  by  William  Dowling.  6 
Portraits,  6  Autograph  Sienatures,  &c. 
A'.  .S". 

WELLINGTON,  Life  of.  From  the 
Materials  of  Maxwell.  18  Steel  En- 
gravings. 

'Victories  ot.—See  Maxwell. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Handbook  of 

Archaeology,  Egj-ptlan,  Greek,  Etruscan, 
Roman.  By  H.  M.  Westropp.  Numerous 
Illustrations;     7.?.  6d.     N.  S. 

"WHITE'S    Natural   History   of  Sel- 

borne,  with  Observations  on  various  Parts 
of  Nature,  and  the  Naturalists'  Calendar. 
Sir  W.  Jardine.  Edit.,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  by  E.  Jesse.    40  Portraits.    N.  S. 

With  the  Plates  coloured,  7.f.  6d.  N.  S. 

YOUNG    LADY'S     BOOK,    The.     A 

Manual  of  Recreations,  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Accomplishments.  1200  Woodcut  Illustra- 
tions,    ys.  6d. 

cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  gj. 


CLASSICAL   LIBRARY. 

Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
98  J^ols.  at  5.f.  each,  excepting  those  maj-ked otherwise.     (24/.  os.  6d.  per  set.) 


.SSCHYLU9,    The    Dramas    of.     In 

P'.nglish  Verse  by  Anna  Swanwick.  4th 
edition.     A'.  S. 

The  Tragedies  of.    In  Prose,  with 

Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B..\.     Portrait.     3^.  6d. 

AMMIANUS   MARCELLINUS.    His- 

tor>'  of  Rome  during  the  Reigns  of  Con- 
slantius,  Julian,  Jovianus,Valentinian,  and 
Valens,  by  C.  D.  Vonge,  V>..\.  Do\ible 
volur[\e.     7.t.  (id. 


ANTONINUS     (M.    Anrelius),     The 

Thoughts  of.  Translated  literally,  with 
Notes,  Biographical  Sketch,  and  Essay  on 
the  Philosophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 
2S.  6d.    N.  S. 

APULEIUS,  The  "Works  of.  Com- 
prising the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socrates, 
Florida,  and  Discourse  of  Magic.  With 
a  -Metrical  Version  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
and  Mrs.  Tighe's  Psyche.  Frontis- 
piece. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 
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IRISTOPHANES'  Comedies.  Trans., 
with  Notes  and  Extracts  from  Frere's  and 
other  Metrical  Versions,  by  W.  J.  Hickie. 
Portrait.     2  vols. 

VRISTOTLE'S  Nicomachean  Ethics. 

Trans.,  with  Notes,  .\n.-ilytic,il  Introduc- 
tion, and  Questions  for  Students,  by  Ven. 
Archdn.  Browne. 

—  Politics  and  Economics.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  .Analyses,  and  Index,  by  E. 
Walfird.  M..-\.,  and  an  Ess.iy  and  Life  by 
Dr.  Gillies. 

—  Metaphysics.  Tran?;.,  with  Notes, 
Anal>'5is,  and  Examination  Questions,  by 
Rev.  John  H.  M'.Mahon,  M.A. 

History  of  Animals.  In  Ten  Books. 

Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  R. 
CresswtU,  M..\. 

Orgronon ;  or.  Logical  Treatises,  and 

the  Introduction  of  Porphjjy.  With  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Introduction,  by  Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.-A.     2  vols.     y:.  tJ.  each. 

—  Rhetoric  and  Poetics.  Trani!.,with 
Hobbes"  .Xnalysis,  F.x.am.  Questions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A.     Portr.T.it. 

ATHENiEUS.    The   Deipnosophists ; 

or,  the  B.-inquet  of  the  Learned.  By  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B..\.  With  an  Appendix  of  Poeti- 
cal Fragments.     3  vols. 

ATLAS   of  Classical  Geography.    22 

large  Coloured  .Maps.  With  a  complete 
Index.     Imp.  Svo.     -s.  M. 

'BIOTH.—Stf  Theocritus. 

C£SAR.     Commentaries    on    the 

(rtkllic  and  Civil  W.irs,  with  the  .Supple- 
mentary Books  attributed  to  Hirtius,  in- 
cluding the  complete  .Alexandrian,  African, 
and  Spanish  Wars.  Trans,  with  Notes. 
Portrait. 

CATULLUS,  Tlbnllus,  and  the  Vigil 

of  Venus.  Trans,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Introduction.  To  which  are 
added.  Metrical  Versions  _  by  Lamb, 
Oraingcr,  and  others.     Frontispiece. 

CICERO'S  Orations.    Trans,  by  C.  D. 

Vonge,  B.A.     4  vols. 

On  Oratory  and  Orators.    With 

Letters  lo  Qiiintus  .-ind  llnilus.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  WatMin,  NL.A. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  Divi- 

nation.  Fate,  I-aws,  a  Republic,  Consul- 
ship.   Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Vonge, 

^—  Academics,  De  Finibus,  and  Tuvni- 
lan  Questions.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B..A. 
With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philosophers 
mentioned  by  Cicero. 


CICERO'S  OraXianB.— Continued. 

Offices;    or.     Moral     Duties.  _  Gate 

M.ijor,  an  Essay  on  Old  .Age  ;  Laelius,  an 
Essay  on  Friendship ;  Scipio's  Dream  ; 
Paradoxes;  Letter  to  Quintus  on  Magis- 
trates. Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  R.  Ed- 
monds.    Portrait,     v-  6(/. 

DEMOSTHENES'    Orations.     Trans., 

with  Notes,  .\rj;uments,  a  Chronological 
.Abstract,  and  .Appendices,  by  C.  Rann 
Kennedy.  $  vols. 
DICTIONARY  of  LATIN  and  GREEK 
Quotations  ;  including  Proverbs.  Maxims, 
Mottoes,  I.aw  Terms  and  Phra.ses.  With 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  English  Trans- 
lations. 

With  Index  Verborum  (622  pages).     6.f. 

Index  Verborum  to  the  above,  with  the 

Quantities  and  .Accents  marked  {56  pages), 
limp  cloth.     1^. 

DIOGENES   LAERTIUS.    Lives  and 

Opinions  of  the  .Ancient  Philosophers. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Vonge,  B.A. 

EPICTETUS.      The    Discourses    of. 

With  the  Encheiridion  and  Fragmeiits. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  View  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  George  Long,  M..A.     N.  i>. 

EURIPIDES.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction, by  T.  .A.  Buckley,  B..A.  Por- 
trait.    2  vols. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  In  English 
Prose  by  G.  Burges,  M..A.  With  Metrical 
Versions  by  Bland,  Merivale,  Lord  Den- 
man,  &c. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  Heliodorus, 
Longus,  and  .Achilles  Tatius ;  viz..  The 
Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  ; 
Amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  Rev   R.  Smith,  M.A. 

HERODOTUS.  Liter.-illy  trans,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Cary,  .M..A.     Portrait. 

HESIOD,    CALLIMACHUS,    and 

Theognis.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J.  Banks, 
M.A.  Together  with  the  Metrical  Ver- 
sions of  Hesiod,  by  Elton  ;  Callimachus, 
by  T>-tIer ;  and  Theognis,  by  Frere. 
HOMER'S  niad.  In  English  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  T.  .A.  Buckley,  B.A.     Portrait. 

Odyssey,     Hymns,     Epigrams,     and 

Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  In  English 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  A. 
Buckley,  B.A. 

HORACE.     In  Prose  by  Smart,  with  Notes 

selected   by   T.    A.    Buckley,    B.A.     Por. 

trait.     V.  6</. 

JULIAN    THE   APOSTATE.      By   the 

I        Rev.  C.  W.  kin;;,  M  A.  \lu  lh<- fre^s. 
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JUSTIN,    CORNELIUS  NEPOS,   and 

Eutropius.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

JUVENAL,      PERSIUS,     SULPICIA, 

and  Lucilius.  In  Prose,  with  Notes, 
Chronological  Tables,  Arguments,  by  L. 
Evans.  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the  Me- 
trical Version  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  by 
Gifford.     Frontispiece. 

Lrvnr.    The  History  of  Rome.    Trans. 

by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others.  4  vols.  Por- 
trait. 

LUCAN'S  Pharsalia.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley. 

LUCIAN'S  Dialogue.s  of  the  Gods, 
of  the  Sea  Gods,  and  of  the  Dead.  Trans, 
by  Howard  Williams,  M.A.    [/«  the  press. 

LUCRETIUS.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 

MARTIAL'S  Epigrams,  complete.  In 
Prose,  with  Verse  Translations  selected 
from  English  Poets,  and  other  sources. 
Dble.  vol.  (670  pages).     7^.  td. 

MOSCHUS.— ^ff  TSuocritns. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction.     3  vols. 

PAUSANIAS'  Description  of  Greece. 

Translated  into  English,  with  Notes  and 
Inde.x.  By  Arthur  Richard  Shilleto,  M.A., 
sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    2  vols. 

PHALARIS.    Bentley's  Dissertations 

upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themisto- 
cles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables 
of  yEsop.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Prof.  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

PINDAR.  In  Prose,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To- 
gether with  the  Metrical  Version  by  Abra- 
ham Moore.     Portrait. 

PLATO'S  "Works.  Trans.,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.     6  vols. 

Dialogues.    A  Suramarj' and  Analysis 

of.  With  Analytical  Index  ta  the  Greek 
text  of  modern  editions  and  to  the  above 
translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 

PLAUTUS'S  Comedies.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  and   Index  by  H.  T.   Riley,  B.A. 

2  vols. 

PLINY'S  Natural  History.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.     6  vols.  i 


PLINY.     The   Letters   of  Pliny  the 

Younger.     Melmoth's  Translation,  revised, 

with  Notes  and  short  Life,  by  Rev.  F.  C. 

T.  Bosanquet,  M.A. 
PLUTARCH'S    Morals.     Theosophical 

Essays.  Trans,  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A.  N.S. 
Lives.     See  page  7. 

PROPEKTIUS,  The  Elegies  of.  With 
Notes,  Literally  translated  by  the  Rev.  P. 
J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A.,  with  metrical  ver- 
sions of  Select  Elegies  by  Nott  and  Elton. 
3.S.  (>d. 

QUENTILIAN'S  Institutes  of  Oratory. 
Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Biographical 
Notice,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
2  vols. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VELLEIUS 
Paterculus.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Notices,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

SENECA  DE  BENEFICHS.  Newly 
translated  by  Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A. 
Zs.  6d.     X.  S. 

SENECA'S  Minor  Works.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,,  M.A.  [In  the  press. 

SOPHOCLES.    The  Tragedies  of.    In 

Prose,  with  Notes,  Arguments,  and  Intro- 
duction. Portrait. 
STRABO'S  Geography.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  H.  C. 
Hamilton.  Copious  Index,  giving  Ancient 
and  jNIodern  Names.     3  vols. 

SUETONIUS'   Lives   of  the   Twelve 

Csesars  and  Lives  of  the  Grammarians. 
The  Translation  of  Thomson,  revised,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 

TACITUS.      The   Works   of.      Trans., 

with  Notes.     2  vols. 

TERENCE  and  PH.EDRUS.  In  Eng- 
lish Prose,  with  Notes  and  Arguments,  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which  is  added 
Smart's  Metrical  Version  of  Pha;drus. 
With  Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS,     BION,     MOSCHUS, 

and  TyrtsEUS.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Arguments,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  To 
which  are  appended  the  Metrical  Ver- 
sions of  Chapman.    Portrait  of  Theocritus. 

THUCYDIDES.    The  Peloponnesian 

War.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.     Portrait.     2  vols.     3.?.  (>d.  each. 

TYRT^US.— 5c«  Theocritus. 

VIRGIL.  The  Works  of.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  by  Davidson.  Revised,  with 
additional  Notes  and  Biographical  Notice, 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.     Portrait.     3^.  td. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  others. 
Portrait.     In  3  vols. 
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COLLEGIATE     SERIES. 

10  Vols,  at  5^.  ecuh.     (2/.  lO.f.  per  set.) 


DANTE.  The  Inferno.  Prose  Trans., 
wiih  the  Text  of  the  Original  on  the  same 
page,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  John 
A.  Carlyle,  M.D.     Portrait.     N.  S. 

The  P\irgatorio.    Prose  Trans.,  with 

the  Original  on  the  same  page,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale.   iV.  .y. 

NEAV  TESTAMENT  (The)  in  Greek. 
Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  Readings  of 
Mill  and  Scholz  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and 
Parallel  References  in  the  marein.  Also  a 
Critical  Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  Two  Fac-similes  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.    650  pages,     y.  hd. 

or  bound  up  with  a  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (250  pages 
additional,  making  in  all  900J.     5^. 

The   Lexicon    may  be  had  separately, 
price  IS. 

DOBREE'S  Adversaria.  (Notes  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Claisics.)  Edited  by  the 
late  Prof.  Wagner.     2  vols. 


DONALDSON  (Dr.)    The  Theatre  of 

the  Greeks.  With  Supplementary  Treatise 
on  the  Langu.^ge,  Metres,  and  Prosody  of 
the  Greek  Dramatists.  Numerous  Illus- 
trations and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald- 
son, D.D.     W.S. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  MytholoBy 

of.Vncient  Greece  and  Italy.  Revised  by 
Leonhard  Schmitz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  12 
Plates.     A'.  A'. 

HERODOTUS,   Notes   on.     Original 

and  Selected  from  the  best  Commentators. 
By  D.  W.  Turner,  M..^.    Coloured  Map. 

Analysis  and  Summary  of,  with 

a  Synchronisticai  Table  of  Events — Tables 
of  Weights,  Measures,  Money,  and  Dis- 
tances—  an  Outline  of  the  History  and 
Geography — and  the  Dates  completed  from 
Gaibford,  Baehr,  &c.     By  J.  T.  Wheeler. 

THUCYDIDES.     An    Analysis    and 

Summary  of.  With  Chronological  Table 
of  Events,  &c.,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC    LIBRARY. 

59  Vols,  at  5j.  eaih,  cxu-ptiiig  those  marked  othei-visc.     (15/.  6j.  6./.  per  set.) 


AGASSIZ    and   GOULD.    Ontline  of 

Comparative  Physiology  touching  the 
Structure  and  Development  of  the  Races 
cf  .\nimals  living  and  extinct.  For  Schools 
and  Colleges.  Enlarged  by  Dr.  Wright. 
With  Index  and  300  Il!ustr.itive  Woodcuts. 

BOLLEY'S  Mannal  of  Technical 
Anal>'sis ;  a  Guide  for  the  Testing  and 
Valuation  of  the  various  Natural  and 
Artificial  Subst.-uices  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  Economy,  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  BoUey.  Edit,  by  Dr.  Paul. 
100  Woodcuts. 


BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES. 

—7-  Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand ; 
its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
evincing  Dctien.  Preceded  by  an  Account 
of  the  Author  s  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous 
System  by  A.  Shaw.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

Kirby  on    the  History,  Habits, 

and  Instincts  of  .\niniaU.  With  Notes  by 
T.  Rynicr  Jones.     100  Woodcuts.     2  vols. 

Whcwell's    Astronomy    and 

General  Physio,  considcrtd  with  reference 
to  Natural  Theology.  PorUait  of  the  Eaxl 
of  Bridgewater.     31.  (xL 


BRIDGEWATER    TREATISES.— 

Continued. 

Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Constitution  of  .Man.  With  Memoir 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming.     Portrait. 

Front's  Treatise  on  Chemistry, 

Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Diges- 
tion, with  reference  to  Natural  Theology. 
Edit,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith.     2  Maps. 

Buckland's  Geology  and  Miner- 

alog>'.  With  .Additions  by  Prof.  Owen, 
Prof.  Phillips,  and  R.  Brown.  Memoir  of 
Buckland.  Portrait.  2  vols.  15J.  Vol.  1. 
Text.  Vol.  II.  90  large  plates  with  letter- 
press. 

Roget's  Animal   and  Vegetable 

Physiology.  463  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  ts. 
each. 

Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of 
Man.     ?i.  U. 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology. 
A  Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Ha- 
bits, Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  principal 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  thief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Re- 
vised by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Numcrou:^ 
Woodcuts,     a  vols.    ti.  each. 
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CARPENTER'S  'Wor'^s.— Continued. 

Mechanical  Philosophy,  Astro- 
nomy, and  Horology.  A  Popular  Expo- 
sition.    iSi  Woodcuts. 

• Vegetable  Physiology  and  Sys- 
tematic Botany.  A  complete  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  Revised  by 
E.  Lankester,  "^M.D.,  &c.  Numerous 
Woodcuts,     ks. 

Animal  Physiology.  Revised  Edi- 
tion.    300  Woodcuts.     6.?. 

CHEVREUL  on  Colour.  Containing 
the  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast 
of  Colours,  and  their  Application  to  the 
Arts  ;  including  Painting,  Decoration, 
Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Glazing, 
Staining,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Land- 
scape and  Flower  Gardenmg,  &c.  Trans, 
by  C.  Martel.     Several  Plates. 

With  an  additional  series  of  16  Plates 

in  Colours,  7^.  6d. 

ENNEMOSER'S  History  of  Magic. 
Trans,  by  W.  Howitt.  With  an  Appendix 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  authenti- 
cated Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreams, 
Second  Sight,  Table-Turning,  and  Spirit- 
Rapping,  Sac.     2  vols. 

HIND'S  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 
With  Vocabulary  of  the  Terms  in  present, 
use.     Numerous  Woodcuts,     y.  6d.    N.S. 

HOGG'S  (Jabez)  Elements  of  Experi- 
mental and  Natural  Philosophy.  Being 
an  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Caloric, 
Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Magnetism. 
400  Woodcuts. 

HUMBOLDT'S   Cosmos ;    or,  Sketch 

of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Trans,   by  E.   C.  Otte,  B.   H.   Paul,  and 
W.   S.   Dallas,   F.L.S.     Portrait.     5  vols. 
3^.  (>d.  each,  e.\cepting  vol.  v.,  5^. 
Personal  Narrative  of  his  Travels 

in  America  during  the  years  1 799-1 804. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Ross.     3  vols. 

Views  of  Nature ;  or.  Contem- 
plations of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation,  with  Scientific  Illustrations. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Otte. 

HUNT'S  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Science  ; 

or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Mines. 

JOYCE'S     Scientific     Dialogues.     A 

Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  For  Schools  and  Young  People. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

Introdiiction    to   the   Arts   and 

Sciences,  for  Schools  and  Young  People. 
Divided  into  Lessons  with  Examination 
Questions.     Woodcuts.     3^.  6d. 


JUKES-BROWNE'S  Student's  Hand- 
book of  Physical  Geolog>'.  By  A.  J. 
Jukes-Browne,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
England.     With  numerous  Diagrams  and 

Illustrations,  6.f.     N.S. 

The    Student's    Handbook    of 

Historical  Geology.  By  A.  J.  Jukes- 
Brown,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  With 
numerous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  6.f. 
N.  S. 

KNIGHT'S   (Charles)   Knowledge  is 

Power.      A   Popular   Manual   of  Political 

Economy. 

LECTURES    ON    PAINTING    by    the 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opie,  Fuseli. 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes  by 
R.  Wornum.     Portrait  of  Fuseli. 

LILLY.    Introduction  to  Astrology. 

With  a  Grammar  of  Astrology  and  Tables 
for  calculating  Nativities,  by  Zadkiel. 

MANTELL'S  (Dr.)  Geological  Ex- 
cursions through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
along  the  Dorset  Coast.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts and  Geological  Map. 

Medals    of  Creation;    or,   First 

Lessons  in  Geology  :  including  Geologieal 
Excursions.  Coloured  Plates  and  several 
hundred  Woodcuts.     2  vols.  7.?.  6d.  each. 

Petrifactions  and  their  Teach- 
ings. Handbook  to  the  Organic  Remains 
in  the  British  Museum.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts.    6s. 

Wonders    of    Geology ;     or,    a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Geological  Pheno- 
mena. A  coloured  Geological  Map  of 
England,  Plates,  and  200  Woedcuts.  2 
vols.  7^.  6d.  each. 

MORPHY'S  Games  of  Chess,  being 

the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory'  and 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  Lowenthal.  With 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy. 

SCHOUW^'S  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man. 

Popular  Pictures  of  Nature.  And  Ko- 
bell's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 
Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.  Coloured 
Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

SMITH'S  (Pye)  Geology  and  Scrip- 
ture ;  or,  the  Relation  between  the  Scriptures 
and  Geological  Science.     With  Memoir. 

STANLEY'S    Classified    Synopsis   of 

the  Principal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools,  including  an  Account  of 
some  of  the  early  German  Masters.  By 
George  Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess-Player's  Hand- 
book. A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro- 
duction to  the  Game,  with  numerous  Dia- 
grams and  Coloured  Frontispiece.     NS. 
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STAUNTON.— r<'«^/>iHr</. 

Chess  Praxis.    A  Supplement  to  the 

Chess-players  Handbook.  Containing  the 
most  important  modern  Improvements  in 
the  Openings  :  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games,  .\nnotated. 
636  pages.     Diagrams,     its. 

Chess-Player's    Companion. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  Collection 
of  Alatch  Games,  including  the  French 
Match  with  M.  St.  .\mant,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co- 
loured Frontispiece. 

Chess    Tournament    of    1851. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  cele- 
brated assemblage.  \Vith  Introduction 
and  Notes.     Numerous  Diagrams. 


STOCKHARDT'S      Experimental 

Chemistry-.  .\  Haiulbook  for  the  Study 
of  the  Science  by  simple  Experimenis. 
Edit,  by  C.  W.  Heaton,  F.C.S.  Nu- 
merous Woodcuts.     A'.  S. 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufacture 

of  Great  liritain,  systematic.il ly  investi- 
gated ;  with  an  Introductory  View  af  its 
Comparative  State  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Revised  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  150  Illus- 
trations.    2  vols. 

Philosophy    of    Mannfacturcs, 

or  an  Exposition  of  the  Scientific,  Moral, 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  F.ictory 
Sj-stem  of  Great  Britain.  Revised  by 
P.  L.  Simmonds.  Numerous  Figures. 
800  pages.     7^.  (xi. 


ECONOMICS   AND    FINANCE. 

GILBART'S  History,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Banking.    Revised  to  1881  by 
.\.  S.  Micliic,  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.     Poruait  of  Gilbarl.     2  vols.     \os.    N.  S. 


REFERENCE    LIBRARY. 

28  Voltwus  at  Varwiis  Priits.     (8/.  los. per  sd.) 


BLAIR'S     Chronological     Tables. 

Comprehending  the  Chronology  and  His- 
tory of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Russian  Treaty  of  Peace,  .'Vpril  1856. 
ByJ.W.  Rossc.     8<x>  pages,     loj. 

Index    of    Dates.      Comprehending 

the  principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  to 
the  Present,  alphabetically  arranged  ;  being 
a  complete  Index  to  the  foregoing.  By 
J.  W.  Kosse.     2  vols.  5J.  each. 

BOHN'S    Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  English  Poets.  4lh  and  cheaper 
Edition,     ds. 

BUCHANAN'S  Dictionary  of  Science 

and  'Icchiiicul  Terms  used  in  Philo>ophy, 
Literature,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  Buchanan,  with 
Supplement.  Edited  by  Jas.  A.  Smith,  (n. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS.     A 

.Select  Coilctti"ii  of  Kpit.-iphs,  with  Essay 
on  Epitaphs  and  Observations  on  Sepul- 
chral Antiiiuities.  By  T.  J.  Pctlicrew, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.     it. 

CLARK'S    (Hngh)    Introduction    to 

Her.iUlry.  Rcvi^cd  by  J.  R.  Planch(i.  5J. 
Qjo  Illustrations. 

—  With  tht  liiuitratioHi  ioiourcd,  131. 


COINS,  Manual  of.—See  Humphreyi. 

DATES,  Index  oi.—Scc  Blair. 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and  Pro- 
vincial English.  Containing  Words  from 
English  Writers  previous  to  the  19th 
Century.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.. 
F.S..\.,  &c.     2  vols.  5i.  each. 

EPIGRAMMATISTS  The).  A  Selec- 
tion from  the  Kpigraniiiiatic  Literature  of 
Ancient,  Metliicv.-il,  and  Modem  Times. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  Observations, 
Illustrations,  an  .Appendix  on  Works  con- 
nected with  Epigrammatic  Literature, 
by  Rov.  H.  Dodd,  .M.A.     6j.     A^.  .S". 

GAMES,  Handbook  of.  Comprising 
Tre.-itises  on  above  40  Games  of  Chance, 
Skill,  and  Manual  Dexterity,  including 
Whist,  Billiards,  &c.  Edit,  by  Henry  G. 
Bohn.     Numerous  Diagrams.     5J.     N.  S. 

HENFREY'S     Guide    to     English 

C'jins.  Revised  Edition,  by  C.  F.  Keary, 
M.A.,  F.S..\,  With  an  Historical  Intro- 
duction.   6j.     a*.  .5°. 

HUMPHREYS'     Coin    Collectors' 

M.4rmal.  .\n  Historical  Account  of  the 
Proijrcss  of  Coinage  from  the  Earliot 
Time,  by  H.  N.  Humphreys.  140  lllus 
Uatious.     2  vols.  3i.  caclt.     A*.  .^'. 


BOHATS  LIBRARIES. 


LO"WNpES'  Bibliographer's  Manual 

of  English  Literature.  Containing  an  Ac- 
count of  Rare  and  Curious  Books  pub- 
lished in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  the  Invention  of  Printing, 
with  Biographical  Notices  and  Prices, 
by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Parts  I.-X.  (A  to  Z), 
3J,-.  td.  each.  Part  XI.  (Appendix  Vol.), 
5^.  Or  the  n  parts  in  4  vols.,  half 
morocco,  2/.  2s. 

MEDICINE,  Handbook  of  Domestic, 

Popularly  Arranged.     By  Dr.  H.  Davies. 

700  pages.     5i. 

NOTED      NAMES      OF      FICTION. 

Dictionary-  of.  Including  also  Familiar 
Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  Emi- 
nent Men,  &c.  By  W.  A.  Wheeler,  M.A. 
5^.     .V.  6- 


POLITICAL     CYCLOPAEDIA.      A 

Dictionary'  of  Political,  Constitutional, 
Statistical,  and  Forensic  Knowledge  ; 
forming  a  Work  of  Reference  on  subjects 
of  Civil  Administration,  Political  Economy, 
Finance,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Social 
Relations.     4  vols.  si'.  (>d.  each. 

PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication  of  Ray's 
Collection,  with  Additions  from  Foreign 
Languages  and  Sayings,  Sentences, 
Maxims,  and  Phrases.     5^. 

A  Polyglot  of  Foreign.  Com- 
prising French,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations.     5^. 

SYNONYMS  and    ANTONYMS;    or. 

Kindred  Words  and  their  Opposites,  Col- 
lected and  Contrasted  by  Ven.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.     55.     N.  S. 

WRIGHT  (Th.)— .9«  Dictionary. 


NOVELISTS'    LIBRARY. 


II  Volumes  at  3^.  dd.  each,  excepting  those  77tarked  otherwise.   (2/.  is.  6d.  per  set.) 


BURNEY'S  Evelina  ;  or,  a  Young 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
Burney  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 
of  '  Sylvestra,'  &c.     N.  S. 

Cecilia.       With    Introduction    and 

Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis.     2  vols.     A^.  S. 

EBERS'  Egyptian  Princess.     Trans. 

by  Emma  Buchheim.     -V.  S. 

FIELDING'S    Joseph    Andrews  and 

his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Roscoe's  Biography.  Criiikshank's  Ilhts- 
tratiotis.     N.  S. 

Amelia.     Roscoe's  Edition,  revised. 

Criiikshank's  lUustrations.     5.1.     N.  S. 


Vl^lSQJ^Gi.—Contimud. 

History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Found- 
ling. Roscoe's  Edition.  Criiikshank's 
lUustrations.     2  vols.     N.  S. 

GROSSI'S  Marco  Visconti.  Trans, 
by  A.  F.  D.     j\t.  S. 

MANZONI.     The   Betrothed :    being 
a    Translation    of    '  I     Promessi     Sposi.' 
Numerous  Woodcuts,     i  vol.  (732  pages 
5.r.     N.  S. 

STOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)     Uncle  Tom's 

Cabin  ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.     8  full- 
page  Illustrations.     A^.  S. 


ARTISTS'    LIBRARY. 

7  Vohimes  at  Various  Pnces.     {ll.  l8s.  6d.  per  set.) 


BELL  (Sir  Charles).     The  Anatomy 

and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Arts.     5.9.     jV.  S. 

DEMMIN.  History  of  Arms  and 
Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Auguste  Demmin.  Trans,  by  C.  C. 
Black,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum.    1900  Illustrations,    ys.  6d.   N.  S. 

FAIRHOLT'S  Costume  in  England. 

Third  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.  With 
more  than  700  Engravings.  2  vols.  5^. 
each.     N.  S. 

\  olv  1.  History.    Vol.  11.  Glossary. 


FLAXMAN.    Lectures  on  Sculpture. 

With  Three  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
R.  Westmacott,  R.A.,  and  Memoir  of 
Flaxman.  Portrait  and  53  Plates.    6s.  N.S. 

HEATON'S  Concise  History  of 
Painting.  [In  tlie press. 

LEONARDO  DA  VTNCI'S  Treatise 
on  Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A. 
With  a  Life  and  an  Account  of  his  Works 
by  J.  W.  Brown.  Numerous  Plates.  5^. 
N.S. 

PLANCHE'S  History  of  British 
Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
19th  Century.  By  J.  R.  Planche.  400 
Iliustrations.     5J.     N.  S. 
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BOHN'S   CHEAP   SERIES. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 


A  Sen't's  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays,  mostly  reprinted  from  Vols. 

in  Bolin's  Libraries,  and  neatly  bound  in  stiff  paper  co^'er^ 

ivith  ait  edges,  suitable  for  Railway  Reading. 


ASCHAM  {ROGER).— 

SCHOLEMASTER.    By  Professor  Mayor. 

CARPENTER  (DR.   IF.  B.).— 

PHYSIOLOGY     OF     TEMPERANCE     AND     TOTAL    AB- 
STLN'ENCE. 

EAfERSON.— 

ENGLAND  AND  ENGLLSH  CHARACTERISTICS.    Lectures 
on  the  Race,  Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character,  Wealth,  Religion,  &c.  5:c. 

NATURE  :  An  Essay.     To  which  are  added  Orations,  Lectures, 
and  .Addresses. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MEN  :  Seven  Lectures  on  Plato,  Swe- 
DKNBOKG,  Montaigne,  Siiakkspeake,  Napoleon,  and  Goethe. 

TWENTY  ESSAYS  on  Various  Subjects. 
THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE. 

FRANK'LIX  [BENJAMIN).— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY.    Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HA  WTHORNE  (NA  THANIEL).— 

TWICE-TOLD  TALES.     Two  Vols,  in  One. 

SNOW  IMAGE,  .ind  other  Tales. 

SCARLET  LETTER. 

HOUSE  WITH  THE  SEVEN  GABLES. 

TRANSFORMATION  ;  or  the  Marble  Fawn.     Two  Parts. 

HAZLITT  {W.).— 

TABLE-TALK  :  Essays  on  Men  and  Manners.     Three  Parts. 

PLAIN    SPEAKER  :    Opinions   on  Books,    Men,    and    Things. 
Three  Parts. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  COMIC  WRITERS. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  POETS. 
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HAZLITT  {W.).— Continued. 

LECTURES    ON    THE    CHARACTERS    OF    SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S PLAYS. 
LECTURES   ON   THE   LITERATURE  OF   THE  AGE  OF 

ELIZABETH,  chiefly  Dramatic. 

IRVING  {WASHINGTON).— 

LIFE  OF  MOHAMMED.     With  Portrait. 

LIVES  OF  SUCCESSORS  OF  MOHAMMED. 

LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH. 

SKETCH-BOOK. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

CONQUESTS  OF  GRANADA  AND  SPAIN.     Two  Parts. 

LIFE  AND  VOYAGES  OF  COLUMBUS.     Two  Parts. 

COMPANIONS    OF    COLUMBUS  :    Their  Voyages  and  Dis- 
coveries. 

ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE  in  the  Rocky 

Mountains  and  the  Far  West. 
KNICKERBOCKER'S  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK,  from  the 

Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 
TALES  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

CONQUEST     OF    FLORIDA    UNDER    HERNANDO    DE 

SOTO. 
ABBOTSFORD  AND  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 

SALMAGUNDI;     or,    The    Whim -Whams    and    Opinions    of 
Launcelot  Langstaff,  Esq. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL  ;  or.  The  Humourists. 

ASTORIA  ;  or.  Anecdotes  of  an  Enterprise  beyond  the  Rocky 

Mountains. 

WOLFERT'S  ROOST,  and  Other  Tales. 

LAMB  {CHARLES).— 

ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.     With  a  Portrait. 
LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 
ELIANA.     With  Biographical  Sketch. 

MARRY  AT  {CAPTAIN). 

PIRATE  AND  THE  THREE  CUTTERS.     With  a  Memoir  ol 
the  Author. 
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The  only  authorised  Edition  ;  no  others  published  in  Eni:;land  contain 

the  Derivations  and  Etymological  Notes  of  Dr.  Mahn,  who 

de-joted  scx'cral years  to  this  portion  of  the  Work. 

\\rEBSTER'S     DICTIONARY 

OF    THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

Thoioughly  rtvisaland  imjiroved  byCUAlNCEY  A.  GoouRicil,  D.I'.,  LL.D., 
and  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College. 


THE    GUINEA    DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition  LiSSo],  with  a  Supplement  of  upwards  of  4600  New  Words  and 

Meanings. 
1628  Pages.     3000  Illustrations. 

The  features  of  this  volume,  which  render  it  perhaps  the  most  useful 
I>ictionar}'  for  general  reference  extant,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  cheapest 
books  ever  published,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Co.MPLETENESS. — It  contains   114,000  words. 

2.  Accuracy  ok  Deki.mtion. 

3.  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms. 

4.  Etymology. 

5.  The  Orthography  is  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  Fixed  Principles. 

6.  Pronunciation. 

7.  The  Illustrative  Citations. 

8.  The  Synonyms. 

9.  The  Illustrations,  which  exceed  3000. 

Cloth,  2IJ.  ;  half-bound  in  calf,  30J. ;  calf  or  half  russia,  31J.  61/.;  russia,  2/. 


With  Xc-J.1  Bic^aphicd!  Appendix,  containing  o'rcr  (^joo  Xamcs. 

THE   COMPLETE    DICTIONARY 

Contains,  in  addition  to  the  above  matter,  several  valu.-ilile  Literary  Appendics, 

and  70  extra  pages  of  Illustrations,  grouped  and  classified. 

I  vol.  1919  pages,  cloth,  3U.  6</. 

'  Certainly  the  best  practical  Lnglish  Dictionary  extant." — Quarterly  A'ciicw,  1873. 

rroiptiluscs,  '..cilh  Spuimen  Pages,  sent  post  free  on  af/'licalion. 

To  be  obtaitud  through  all  Booksellers. 
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BOHN'S  SELECT    LIBRARY 

OF 

STANDARD   WORKS. 


The  texts  in  all  cases  will  be  printed  without  abridgment,  and 
where  Introductions,  Biographical  Notices  and  Notes,  are  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  the  Student,  they  will  be  given.  The  volumes, 
well  printed  and  on  good  paper,  will  be  issued  at  i^.  in  paper 
covers,  and  is.  6d.  in  cloth. 


NOW  READY. 

Bacon's  Essays.     With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

Lessing's  Laokoon.  Beasley's  Translation,  revised  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A. 

Dante's  Inferno.     Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary. 

Goethe's  Faust.  Part  I.  Translated,  with  Introduction,  by 
Anna  Swanwick. 

Goethe's  Boyhood.  Being  Part  I.  of  the  Autobiography. 
Translated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  MelHsh  and  Anna  Swanwick. 

To  befolloived  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  by 


The   Queen's    English.       By 

the  late  Dean  Alford. 
Helps'    Life    of     the    late 

Thomas  Brassey. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Goldsmith's  Plays. 


Plato's    Apology,    Crito, 
Phaedo,  and  Protagoras. 

Hauff's  Caravan. 

MoLikRE's  Plays. 

Stewart's  Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  &c.  &c. 
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